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VON. 

CuarvesCecit Cope Earl of Liverroot. 
(In another place as Lord Steward of 
the Household.) 

Georce Earl Capocan. 

James Epwarp Earl of Matmessury. 

Francis Witi1aM Earlof CoHaRLEmonNT. 
(Lord Charlemont.) (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

SrernHen Earl of Mount CasHEut, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Earl of Mayo. 
Ireland.) 

Wituiam Earl of Wicxtow. (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 

Grorce Cuarizs Earl of Lucan, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

James Earl of Bawnpow. 

Sor Ireland.) 

James Dupré, Earl of Ca.epon. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

James ALExAnpdER Earl of Rosstyy. 

Wiixram Earl of Craven. 

Arruur GeonrceE Earl of Onstow. 

Cuartes Earl of Romney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of CuicuesTER. 

Tuomas Earl of Wiiron. 

Epmunp Henry Earl of Limerick. 
(Lord Foxford.) (Elected for Ireland.) 

Epwarp Earl of Powts. 

Horatio Earl Nevson. 

ArcuisaLp Earl of Gosrorp.  ( Lord 


(Elected for 


(Elected 





Worlingham.) (Elected for Ireland.) 
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Cuargves, Wituiam Earl.of Cuarie- 
VILLE. (E£lected for Ireland.) 


Cuanves Herserr Earl Manvers,.., 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp. 

Cuarves Earl Grey. 

Wix.1aM Earl of Lonspate: 

Dupney Earl of Hannowsy. 

Hewry Earl of Harewoop. 

Griserr Earl of Minto. 

WixzraM Scuaw Earl Catucarrt. 

James Wa ter Earl of Verutam, 

Joun Earl Brown.ow. 

Wiu1aM Earl of Saint Germanys. 

Epmuwp Earl. of Mortey. 

Gerorce Aucustus Freperick Henry 
Earl of Braprorp. 

Joun ReoinaLp Earl Beavcnamr. 

Ricuarp Earl of Giencaru. (Elected 
Sor Ireland. ) 

Tuomas PuittP Earl de Grey. 

Joun Earl of Etpon. 

Epwarp Earl of Faumourn, 

Ricnarp Wii.i14M Penn Earl Howe. 

Joun Somers Earl Somers. 

Joun Epwarp Cornwa tis. Earl of 
STRADBROKE. 

Winpuam Henry Earl of Dunraven 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Cuarxes Wiiiiam Earl Vane. 
quess of Londonderry.) 

Witu1am Pirt Earl Amuerst. | 

Joun Freperick Earl Cawpor.. 

Georce Earl of Munster. 

Witu1am Earl of Buntirncron. 

Roserrt Earl of Campzrnpown. 

Tuomas Wr,L1aM Earl of Licarigip- 

Grorce Frepgricx D'Arcy. Earl. of 
DuruamM. 

Frepertck Joun Earl of Rieon: 

Granvitte Earl GRanviLye. 

Kenneth ALexanperR Earl: of: Er- 
FINGHAM, 

Henry Georce Francis Earl ‘tiodcs. 

Cuarves Earl of Yarporoucn. 

James Heyry Roser Earl Innes, 
(Duke of Roxburghe.) 

Tuomas Wiu.ram, Earl of Leiczster, 

Wi1u14M Earl of Loverace. 

Tuomas Earl. of Zertanp. 

Georce. Earloof. Auckianp. 


( Mar- 














Cwantes Nort, Earl of” GAtwsBo- 
ROUGH. 


WittraM Prrsianvinee, mat Pits. 
HARDINGE..': 


Hewry Viscount enetas 

Joun Viscount Anautsnotr. (Elected 
for Scotland.) . .. 

James Viscount StraTHaLiaNn. (Elected 
Sor Scotland. ) 

Henry Viscount BoLinG BROKE and Sr. 
JonN: 

Gzonce Viscount TORRINGTON. 

Avevstts Frepericx Viscount Letn- 
ster. (Duke of Leinster.) 

Henry Viscouut Maynarp. 

Joun Rosert Viscount SypNnEY. 

Samve. Viscount Hoop. 


Jonn Viscount De Viscr.': (Elected for 
Treland. ) 

Hayes Viscount .DonEraixe. ‘| (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Cornwatuts Viscount Hawarpen. 
(Elected for Ireland.) ° 


Eowakp Jervis Viscount St. Vincent, 

Rozerrt Viscount Metvi.re. 

Henry Viscount StpmoutH. 

Rozsert Epwarp, Viscount Lorton, 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Warwick Viscount Lake. 


Gzorce Viscount Gorpon. 
Aberdeen. ) 


Epwarp Viscount Exmoutu. 


CHARLES Viscount Gort. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Joun Hety Viscount Hurtcnuinson. 
(Earl of Donoughmore.) 

Witrraw Carr Viscount Beresrorp. 

Wittram TxomasViscoant CrancaRrty. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

Starrieroy: Viscount ComBERMERE. 

Cuarves Jonn Viscount Canninec. 

Cartes Viscount CayTERBURY, 

Jonn Viscount Ponsonsy. 


(Earl of 


Cuar.es James Bishop of Lonpon. 
Epwaxp Bishop of Duriam.: 

Cuas, Ricnarp Bishop of WincHeEsTER. 
Gro: Hewny Bishop of Batu & Wexts, 
Joun Bishop of Laxcorn. 

Wit.1aM Bishop of Sr, Asara. - 


CunistorHen Bishop-of Bacon. 
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Hueu Bishop of Cartisrei ° 





Grorce Bishop of Rocurster. ~~" >' 
Epwarp Bishop of Luawpdrr.:? ©! 4) 
Joun Birp Bishop of Carsrer.! ) \* 
Riewarp Bishop of Oxrorp. 184 


James Hewry Bishop of th: apices 
and Brisrot. 


Hewry Bishop of Exeraw 

Joseru Bishop of Exy. iv 
Cuartes Tuomas Bishop of Rrrow. 
Epwanrp Bishop of Sarissuny.*! #10! 
Epwarp Bishopof Norwicu. 

Tuomas Bishop of Hereronrp.: 

Groree Bishop of Perersorovcn. 
James Bishop of Licurre.o. 

Connor Bishop of Sr. ‘Davip’s. 


Puitie Nrooxas Bishop: of Curcmass 
TER, H 


Henry Bishop of Worcester. 
Cuartes Bishop of Mzaru. 
Cuanrtes Bishop of Kripare. 
Sreruen Bishop of Casnet. 


Witiram Lennox  LAsceLies Lord 
De Ros. . 


Jacos Lord Hasrines. 
GrorGce Epwarp Lord AupLey: 


PererR Rosert Lord WittoveHsY 
D’EREsBY. 


Tomas Lord Dacre. 

Henry Cuarzes Lord MALTRAVERS. 

Cuartes Ropotrn Lord Crinton. 

Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Tuomas Mixes Lord Beaumont, 

WixiraM Lord Stourton. 

Henry Lord Berners. 

Henry Perro Lord WiLLovensy Dz 
Broke. 

Grorce Lord Vaux, of ensaeoas 

Henry Lord Pacer. rT, 

Sr. Anprew .. Beavcuame Lord. St, 
Joun of Bietso. 

Cuarctes Aucustus Lord Howarp de 
WALDEN. 

Georce Harry Lord Ghey of Gaosy. 

WittidM Francis Henry Lord PErRre. 

Grecory Witiiam Lord Save “and 
SEE. 

Henry Benepicr Lord ARUNDELL at 
Warpour: © 

Jouw Lord Cireron, (Earl of piviiliy. ) 
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‘Josern THappevs Lotd Donmer. 

Hewry Francis Lord Teynuam. 

Georce Wi.iiam Lord Stafrorp. 

Georer Anson Lord Byron. 

Witit1aM Lord Warp. 

Hven Caries Lord Cxrrrorp. of 
CuHUDLEIGH. 

Jamzs Ocuoncar Lord Forszs. ( Elected 
Sor Scotland. ) 

ALExanvpeR Georcs Lord Sauroun. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuarzes Lord Sincuair. (Elected for 
Scotland. ) 

Jonn Lord Cotvitte of Cuxross, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Enric Lord Reay. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Ro10. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Epmuunp Lord Borie. (Eurl of Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Tuomas Rospert Lord Hay. 
Kinnoul.) 

DicsBy Lord Mippteron, 

Freperick Joun Lord Monson. 

Henry Lord Monrrorr. 

Grorer Wittram Frepericx Lord 
Bruce. 

Freperick Lord Ponsonsy. 
Besshorough.) 

Georce Joun Lord Soypes. 

Natuaniet Lord ScarspDa.e. 

Georce Lord Boston. 

Henry Epwanp Lord Hotzianp. 


Henry Frepericx Joun James Lord 
Lovet and Hottanp. :(Harl of Eg- 
mont, ) 


Geonrce Jounn Lord Vennoy. 

Joun Dovertas Epwarp Hewry Lord 
Sunprinex., (Duke of Argyll.) 

Epwarp Wi1.1aM Lord Hawks. 

Tuomas Hewry Lord Fotry. 

Grorce Taxsot Lord Dynevor. 

Tuomas Lord Wausiveuam. 

Wittram Lord Bacor. 

Cuar.es Lord Sournampron. 

Friercuer Lord Grantizy. 

Gerorce Lord Ropney. 

Joun Lord Carrerer. 

Wi114M Lord Berwick. 

Joun Lord SHeRsorne. 


Henry James Montacu Lord Mon- 
TAGU. 


(Earl of 


(Earl of 
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'; Heway. Lord. Tyrone. 


(Marquess of 
Waterford. ) 
Hev/LordCaguston. (Barl¢f Shannon. ) 


Epwarp Lord Surri£E.p. 
Guy Lord DorenestTer. 


: Georce Lord Kenyon. 


RicuarD Lord BRAYBROOKE, 

Greorce Avcusrvs' Lord Fisnerwict. 
(Marquess of Donegal.) 

Arcursaxp Lord Dove as of Dove ias. 

Henry Haus Lord Gace. ( Vise. Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord TuvrkLow. 

Grorece WiniraM Lord Lxrrreton, 

HenryLord Menoipr. ( Viscount Ciifden. ) 

Francis Lord Stuart. of Casriz 
Stuart. (Earl of Moray.) 

Ranvotpn Lord Stewart of Gar igs 
( Earl of Galloway.) 

James Tuomas Lord Satrersyorp. 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

GeorGe Ataw Lord Bropricn. ( Vis- 
count Miilleton.) 

GeorGe Lord CanrHorpe. 

Joun Lord Rote. 

Ricuarp Lord WetLestey. (Marquess 
Wellesley.) 


Ropert Joun Lord Carrineron: 

Henry Witttam Lord Baynine. 

Wixi1aM Powtert Lord Botton. 

Witxiam Lord Lowrner 

Joun Lord WopEnovseE. 

Joun Lord Northwick. 

Tnomas Atnerton Lord Litrorp. 

Tuomas Lord RisBLesDALe. 

Joun Lord Frracinson. (Earl of Clare.) 

Epwarp. Wappinec Lord Dunsany. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

CapwaLiaperR Davis Lord Buayney. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 

Joun Lord Carper. 
Ireland.) 


Henry Lord Farnum. ( Elected for 
Treland,) 

Rozert Lord Cronsrock. 
Sor Treland. ) 

Epwarp Lord Crorron. (Elected for 
Ireland ). 

Hewry Lord Duwazry. ( Radi for 
Ireland.) 


Henry Francis Seymour ~ Lord 


Moore. (Marquess of Drogheda.) 


(Blected for 


(Elected 
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of Bly.) 

Jouw Lord: Canysrort. | (Earkof Carys- 
fort.) 

Wi11aM Lord ALWANLBY: 

Gronreoet Lord Attacromby. | 

Joun Tuomas Lord Revespate. 

Georce Lord Rivers. 

Epwarpb Lord Et.ensorovcn. 

Antrnvur MovsesWritram Lord San pys. 

Gronrce James Lord Arprn. 

Grorce Avucustus Frepericx Cas. 
Lord Suerritup. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Davip Montacu. Lord Ersxine. 

Howe’ Peter Lord Mont Eacte. 
(Marquess of Sligo.) 

AncuipaLtp W11t114M Lord Anprossan. 
(Earl of Eglintoun.) ; 

James, Lord» Lauperpaue. ; (Earl. of 
Lauderdale.) 


Georce Artave Hastines Lord Gra- 
warp. (Earl of Granard.) 


Hoxcerrorp Lord Crewe. 
Aan Lzeccer Lord Garpner. 


Tuomas Lord Manners. 

Joun Lord Horeroun and Nippry,. 
(Earl of Hopetoun.) 

Ricuarp Lord CasrLemaine, (Elected 
Sor Ireland.) 


Tuomas Lord Lynepocn, 

Rowtanpb Lord Hix, 

James Anprew_ Lord , Datuousie. 
(Earl of Dathousie.) 

Grorae Lotd Metorum. (Marquess 
of Huntly.) 

Gronce Lord Ross. (Earlof Glasgow. ) 

Wittram Witrovensy Lord Grrx- 
stEAD. (Earl of Enniskillen: ) 

Evuunp Hiwry Lord Foxrorp. (In 
another place as Earl of Limerick.) 

Francis Aumeric Lord Cavacutim 

Witttam Lord MaLvovaxt, ( Viscount 
\ Melboiirne. ) 

Wituam Groxon hed Hankrei 

Aterayoyw Lord Prupnor 

Cuaruzs Lord ConcnestEer. © 

JonW’ Witttam’ Roserr Lord Ker; 
(Marquess of Lothian.) — 

Faawets: Natwanitet Lord Mirren, 
(Marquess Conynyham.) —~ 
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Jouw Lortus Lord: Lofrus, (Murguite 
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Francis .Cuanterts Wemyss. Lord 
Wemyss, , 
Rosert Lord CLANBRASSLL. (Bart of 


Roden.) 

Rosert Lord Kinston. (Eart ‘of 
Kingston. ) 

Epwarp Micnart Lord SILcHESTER. 
(Earl of Longford.) 


Groncz Avovsrus Frepenick Joun 
Lord GLENLYON. 

Wiuttam Lord Manysornoven. 

Tnomas Henry Lord Ortet. (Viscount 

| Ferrard.) : 

Tuomas Henry Lord Ravenswortn, 

Tuomas Lord DeLaAMERE, 

Joun Grorce Wetp Lord Forestsr, 

Joun James Lord Rayieien. 

Unysses, Lord Downes. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 

Nicwoxas Lord Bexiey. 

Rosert Francis Lord Girr0ap.) 

Percy Crixntron Syprey Lotd Pexs- 
HURST. (Viscount Strangford.) 

Witiiam Lord Tapceasten. (In an- 
other place as Marquess of Thomond.) 

Untick Jonn Lord Somernitt. (Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wican. (Sarl of Balearres.) 

Tuomas Lord Rawrurty. (Earl of 
Ranfurly.) 

Grorce Lord Dz Tasury: 

James AncHIBALD Lord WHakwenirre. 
(Ln another place as Lord President of 
the Council.) 

Wixu1aM Lord FeversHam. 4 

Cuartezs Rose Lord Szarorp. 

Joun Sinexveton Lord: Lynpuvurst 
(In another place as Lord Chancellor.) 

James Lord Fire. (Earl of Fife.) 

Joun Henry Lord Texrerpden: 

Wixiit1aAM Conynenam Lord Prunxer, 

Tuomas Lord Metros. (Earl of Had- 
dington.) 

Henry Lord Cowtey: 

Cuar.es Lord Sruarr pr Rotruesay. 

Wituiam Lord Heyfessury. 

Arcursatp Jouw Lord Rosgstery. 


(Earl of Rosebery.) 


Ricnarp Lord Cramwitatam, (Earl 
of Clanwilliam.) ragall 
Eowakbd Lord Sae~mersdare. 
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Tuomas Lord WALLACE. 
Wiriiam Draper Lord Wrnrorp. 
Henry Lord Brovenam and Vaux. 
Witi1am Grorce Lord Kitmarwnock. 


(Earl of Erroll.) 

Artuur James Lord Fincaut. (Earl 
of Fingall.) 

Caarpes Wit11amM Lord Serron. (Eurl 
of Sefton.) 

Natuaniet Lord Cuements. (Earl of 
Leitrim.) 

Gzonce Wi11i1am Fox Lord Rossiz. 
(Lord Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas’ Lord Kenris. (Marquess of 
Headfort.) 

Joun CuamBre Lord Cuaworta. (Earl 
of Meath.) 

AvexanveR Epwarp. Lord Dunmore, 
(Earl of Dunmore.) 

Gzorce James Lord Luptow. (£arl 
Ludlow.) 

Rosert,Monrcomery Lord Hamitton. 
(Lord Belhaven.and Stenton.) 


Joun, Hosarr Lord Howpen. 
~ Wiruiam Lord Panmure. 
Grorcz Warwick Lord Pottimore. 
Epwarp Pryce Lord Mostyry. 
Hewry Sprancer. Lord TemPpiemore. 
Witrtram Lewis Lonp: Drnorsen. 
VaLentine Browne Lord Croncurry. 
James ‘Lord: De *SAuMAREz. 
Frawets Gonorrntn Lord Gopo.peain, 
Lucius LordHunspon. (Vise. Falkland.) 
Cuares Cartis Lord Western. 
Tuomas Lord Denman. 
Joun Wiiiiam Lord Duncannon. 
_ Wiru1aM Lord Firzcerarp. 
James Lord ABincER. 
Paitiep_Cuarues Lord. De UIsxie and 
Duprey. 
ALExanDER Lord AsuBuRtTon. 
Cuarzes Lord Guienete. 
Epwarp Jonny Lord Harnerton. 
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Arncuipatp Lord Wortincuam. (In 
another place as Earl of Gosford.) 

Cuarxes CurisToPpHeR Lord Corren- 
HAM. 

Hewry Lord Lancpate. 

Epwarp Berke.ey Lord Portman. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovar. 

Wititam Lord Bateman. 

Francis Wiii1amM Lord CHarLemonr. 
(In another placeas Earl of Charlemont. ) 

Antuony Aprian_ Lord _Kiyrore, 
(Earl of Kintore.) 

Coryetivus’ Lord Lismore. 
Lismore.) 

Warner Wit11amM Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHaPLanD Lord Carew. 

Witi1am Francis Spencer Lord Dz 
MAvtey. — 

Jouw Lord Wrorresty. 

CrHartzs Lord Supz.ey. 

Pau Lord Metuven, 

Frepericx.James Lord Beavvauei 

Ricnarp Wocan Lord: Furnivat. 
(Lord Talbot of Malahide.) i 

Joun THomas Lord Srantey of AL- 
DERLEY. 

Hewry Lord Stuart de Decies. 


Cnanvdos Lord Lzren of STONELEIGH, 

Pau. Bertsy,Lord Wen tock. 

Cuarves Lord Lurcan. 

Nicuotas Wittiam Lord Cotnorne. 

Artuur Lord De Frerne. 

James Lord DunrerMLine. 

Tuomas Lord Montracte of Branpon, 

Joun.Lord Seaton. 

Joun Lord Keane. 

Cuantes Lord Sypewnam. 

Jouw Lord Campseut, 

Joun Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 

Vatentine Lord Kenmare. (Zarl of 
Kenmare 


(Viscount 


Grorez Hamitton Lord ExnisHowEew 
and CaRRICKFERGUS. 


Ricuarpd Hussey Lord Vivian. 





Jorn Lord StRAFFORD. 


Hewry Brooxz Lord Concrertow. 


Mem.—According to the Usage of Purliament, when the House.appoints a Select 
Committee, the Lords appointed to serve upon tt are named in the Order of their 
Rank, beginning with the Highest; and.so, when the House sends a Committee 


to a Conference with the Commons, the Lord. hi 


st in Rank is called first,and 


the rest go forth in like Order : But when the le House is called over forjany 


Purpose within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding 
Hall, oF upon any public Slennity, the Call begins ingariably. with 





forth to Westminster: 
the Junior 














LIST OF MEMBERS 





RetvRxEp FROM THE RESPECTIVE Counties, CiTIEs, TowNs, aND Borovans, 


zo THE Fiasr Session or tHE Fovrreentax Parii4ment oF THE UNitTEeD 
Kinepom or Garar Briratw anv Instanp, AND Fourru or Quesn Vicronma 
SUMMONED TO MEET FOR DISPATCH OF BUSINESS Avaust, 19, 1841. 


ABINGDON. 
Thomas Duffield. 
ANDOVER. 
Ralph Etwall, 
Hon. William (Paget) Lord 
W. Paget. 
ANGLESEY. 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 
ARUNDEL, 
Hon. Henry Granville( How- 
ard) Lord Fitzalan. 
AsHBURTON,. 
William Jardine. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Charles Hindley. 
AYLESBURY. 
John Baillie Hamilton, 
Rice Richard Clayton, 
BanBury. 
Henry William Tancred. 
BARNSTAPLE. 
Frederick Hodgson, 
Montague Gore. 
Batu. 
Hon. Adam (Duncan) Vis- 
count Dancan, 
John Arthur Roebuck: 
BEeauMARIS. 
Frederick :P. 

.  Berprorp. 
Frederick Polhill,.°: 
wags fe 

EDFORDSHIRE. 
Hon. *Jobn “Hanie®* (Cust) 
Viseount Alford, 
William ‘Astell. 
‘I’ BERKSHIRE. © 








BERWICK-UPON-T WEED. 
Richard: Hodgson, 


| Matthew Forster. 


BeveRer. 
John Towneley, 
James Weir Hogg. 
BewDtey. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
ington, bt. 

_ BIRMINGHAM. 
George Frederick Muntz, 
Joshua Scholefield. 

BLaAcKBURN. 
William Feilden, 
John Hornby. 
BopmIn. 
Charles Crespigny Vivian, 
Hon... John (Townshend) 
Earl of Leicester. 

BoxitTon-Le-Moors. 

Peter Ainsworth, 
John Bowring. 

_» Boston. 
John Studholme Brownrigg, 
Sir James Duke, knt. 

BRADFORD. 
John Hardy, 
William Cunliffe Lister.* 
) \) BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Thomas Wood. 

4 Brecxnock. 


| Charles Morgan Robinson 


Morgan. 
BripGENoRTH. 


‘Thos. Chatiton Whitmore, 
‘Sir Robert Pigot, bt. 


BRIDGEWATER. 


~f Henry Broadwood, 
Thomas Seaton Forman. 





* Dead, 





Bripport, 

Henry Warburton, " 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell. 
BricurTon. 

George Richard Pechell, 
Isaac Newton Wigney. 
« \ Bristor. 
Philip William’ Skynner 
Met, i 3 é 
Hon. Francis itze 
hardinge Berkeley. 
BUCKINGHAM, 
Sir Thomas’ Francis Fre- 
mantle, bt., 

Sir John Chetwode, bt, 
BuckKINGHAMSHIRE.; 
Bie Wilianelqueenee tong, 
t., i a 

Caledon George Du Pré, 
Charles Robert Scott Mur- 
ray. 
Bury. 
Richard Walker, 

Bury Sr. Epmunn’s. 
Hos. a ge William 
(Hervey) Earl Jermyn, 
Rt. Hon. Charles (Fitaroy ) 

Lord C. Fitzroy. 
essay > 
Hon. Henry. (Petty Fitz. 
maurice) Earl of _Shel- 
burne. 
CAMBRIDGE. ; 
Hon. John Henry Thomas 
Manners Sutton, 

Sir Alexander Cray Grant, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 
Richard Jefferson Eaton, 

John Peter Allix, 








x List of 


CampBripea(University) 
Rt. ‘bon. Henry Goulburn, 
‘Hon. Charles Ewan Law. 
CaNTERBURY. 
Hon. George Percy Sydney 
Smythe, 
James Bradshaw. 
CarpIirrF. 
John Iitid Nicholl. 
, Carpican. 
Pryse Pryse,* 
‘aie aacaatt Harford.* 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William Edward Powell, 
CARLISLE, 
Philip Henry Howard, 
William Marshall, 
CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon. George Rice Rice 
Trevor, 
John Jonés. 

CARNARVON. 
William Bulkeley Hughes. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon.Edward Gordon Doug- 

las Pennant. 
CuaTHAM, 
Rt, hon. George Stevens 
Byng. 
HELTENHAM. 
Hon. Crayen Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE. 
( Northern Division.) 
William Tatton Egerton, 


G Cornwall Legh. 
“f Southern Division. ) 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache, 
CueEsTer. 
Rt. hon. Robert (Grosvenor) 
Lord R. Grosvenor, 
John Jervis, 
CHICHESTER, 
Hon. Arthur (Lennox) Lord 
A 


John’Abel Smith, 
CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph Neeld, . - 
was George Boldero. 
HRISTCHURCH. 
Rose G.¢.H, 


Wi 





© Double Retétns 





{COMMONS} 


CIRENCESTER. 
Thomas William Chester 
Master, 
William Cripps. 
CLITHEROE, 
Matthew Wilson. 
. ig ee . 
enry Aglionby Aglionby, 
Edward Hochinis 
CoLcHuESsTER. 
Richard Sanderson, 
SirGeorge HearySmyti,bt. 
CornwaLt. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Edward Granville 

(Eliot) Lord Eliot, 
William Rashleigh, 

(Western Division.) 
Edward William Wynne 

Pendarves, 

Hon. George Henry (Bos- 
cawen) Lord Boseawen. 
Coventry. 
Rt. hon. Edward Ellice, 
William Williams. 
CRICKLADE. 
John Neeld, 

Hon. Henry Howard. 
CuMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division). 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 

George Howard, 
William James. 

(Western Division.) 
Samuel Irton, 

Edward Stanley. 

DantMourtn. 
Sir John Henry Seale bt. 
DenBicH. © 

Townshend Mainwaring. 
Den BIGHSHIRE. 

Hon. William Bagot, 

Sir Watkin Williams Wyno. 

Dexsy. 

Edward Strutt, 

Hon. John George Brabazon 

Ponsonby.“ 

Dernrsnire. 

(Northern Division.) 
Hon.Geo, Henry Cavendish, 
William Evans. 

(Southern Division.) 
Edward Miller Mundy, 
Charles Robert Colvile. 

Devizts. 
Thomas Henry Sutton 
Sotheran, Lag 





George Heneage Walker’ 





Members. 


Devonrort. 
Henry Tofnell, 
Rt.hon. SieGeorge Grey, bt. 
DEVONSHIRE. 


(Northern Division.) 


| Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 


bt., 

Lewis William Buck. 
(Southern Divisions) 
Sir John. .Buller Yarde 

Buller, bt., 

Hon. William. Reginald 
(Courtenay). Vise. Qour- 
tenay. 

ORCHESTER. 

Hon, Anthony 
Ashley: Cooper, 

Rt. bon. Sir James Robert 
George Graham, bt, 

. DorsersHire. 
on. Anthony (Asble 
Cooper) ork Ashley, ’ 

Henry Charles Sturt, 

George Bankes. 

Dovor,. 

Sir John Rae Reid, bt., 
Hon. Edward Royd Rice. 
Droitwicn, 

John Somerset Pakingtoo. 

DuDLex. 

Thomas Hawkes, 
DurHamM. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hedworth Lambton, 

Hon. Henry Thomas Liddell. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Harry (Vane) Lord 

H. Vane, 

John Bowes. 

Durnam (City.) 
Thomas Colpitts Granger, 
Robert Fitzroy. 

Essex. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrrell, bt., 

Charles Gray Round. 

(Southern Division,) 
Thomas William Bramston, 
George Palmer, 

EvisnAw.”' 

Hon. Arthur Mared# ‘Cecil 
(Hill) Lord M; OG. Hill, 

Peter Borthwick. \«’ 

Exeren. 


Henry 


| Sir William Webb Follett, 


knt.; By ny 
Edward Divett. 
Eg: 


SirEdward Kerrivon; bee 














List of 


Frnspury: 
Thos. Slin Duncombe, 
Thomas ‘W Wa «i 
Prone: 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, be. 
FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd 
Mostyn. 
Frome. 
Thomas Sheppard. 
GaresHEaD. 
William Hutt; 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, 
Hon. » Edward Richard 
Wyndham (Wyndham 
Quin) viscount Adare, 
Christopher Rice : Mansel 
Talbot, 
GLOUCESTER. 
John Phillpots, 
Hon. Maurice | Fredetick 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley. 
GLoucesTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Christopher William Cod- 
tington, 
Hon. Francis Charteris. 
(Western Division.) 
Hon. G _ Charles 
Grantley Fitzbardinge 
Berkeley, 
Robert Blagden Hale. 


iynag Earle Wally 

Glynne e Welby, 

Hon. Frederick ~ = 
Tollemache, 

GreENwicH. 

James: Whitley: Deans 
Dundas, 

Edward George Barnard. 
Grimsby (Great). 

Edward Heneage. 


 Gutiprorp. 
Ross Donnelly Mangles, 
Charles Baring Wall. 
HaLipax: 
Edward Protheroe, 
Charles Wood. 


‘ (HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. Charlea’ Shaw Le- 
 fevee,. Mompin f% Bie 
Sir William Heathcote, bt. 

(Southera’-Ativision,):? 
John Willis Fleming, 
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‘Harwich. 
Johu Attwood, 
William Beresford: 
“ ae 
t. F Planta, 
Robert total 
HaveRnrorpwest, 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Phi- 
lipps Philipps, bt. 
HEtsrTon,. 
Sir Richard « Rawlinson 
Vyvyan, bt, 
HEREFORD. 
Edward Bolton Clive, 
Henry William Hobhouse. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Kedgwin Hoskins, 
Thomas Baskerville Mynors 

Baskerville, 
Joseph Bailey. 
HERTFORD, 
Hon. Philip Henry (Stan- 
hope) viscount Mabon, 
Hon. William Francis Cow- 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Hon. James Walter (Grim- 
ston) viscount Grimston, 
Abel Smith, 
Hon. Granville Dudley 
Ryder, 
Hontrton. 
Hugh Duncan Baillie, 
ForsterAlleyneMac Geachy. 


Horsuam. 
Hon. Robert , Campbell 
Scarlett. 
HupDDERSFIELD. 
William. Rookes. Crompton 
Stansfield. 
Hunrincpon. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, knt., 
Jonathan Peel, 
HuNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward Fellowes, 
George Thornhill. 
Hyrne. 


| Stewart Majoribanks, 


Ipswicn. 
Rigby Wason, 
George Rennie. 


| _Kerpat. 
George William Wood. 
Kewr. 
(Eastern: Division.) 


| Rt. hon.Sir Edward Knatch- 





Jobn Pemberton Plumptre. 


Members. wi 


( Western Division.) 
Sir Edmund Filmer; bt,;*! 
Hon. Charles)’ (Marsheni) 
viscount Marsham. 
“Kipperminsyen, 
Richard Godson: ’*”* 
Krwe'’s Lyxwe?" 
Hon, William George Fred- 
erick Cavendish * (Ben- 
tinck) Lord’ G. F.C, 
Bentinck, a 
Rt. hon. Sir Stratford Can- 
ning, 6.C.B.) 0°” 


KinGstox-vrox-HuL. 
Sir John Hanmer, bt.) .. 
SirWalter CharlesJames, bt. 


KNARESBOROUGH. 
Andrew Lawson,.), «.. 
William Busfeild Ferrand. 

LaMBETH. 7 
Benjamin Hawes, 
Rt. Hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt. 
LaNCasHiRg, 

(Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Francis (Egerton) 


Lord F, o, 
Bootle Wil- 


Hon. Rich 
braham, 
(Northern Division.) 
John Wilson Patten, © 
Rt. hon. Edward Geoffrey 
(Smith Stanley) Lord 
Stanley. 
LANCASTER, 
Thomas Greene, 
George Marton. 
Launceston. 
Rt. hon. Sir Heury Has- 
dinge, K.¢.B. 
Lens. 
William Beckett, 
William Aldam. 
Laicesren.. 
Sir John Easthope, bt., 
Wynn Ellis. 
LEICESTERSHIRG 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Henry So- 
merset (Manners) Lord 
C. H. 8. Manners, 
Edward Basil Fatnham. vs 
(Southern Division.)” 
Henry Halford, ~ 
Charles William Pack 
Leominster. ~ 





Charles Greenaway, 
James: Wigrams i 
















































xii List of 
‘Lewes. 
Summers Harford, 
Howard Elphinstone. 
/Licn¥1eLp. 
sea te ar 
on, Henry ( t 
Lord A. H. Paget. 
Lancouw: 


Sibthorp, 
William Rickford Collett. 
ino | LawconysHire. 
(Parts of Kesteven and 
. Holland.) 


Christopher Tursour, 

Sir John Trollope, bt. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
Hon. Charles, Anderson 

-/Worsley,{Pelham) Lord 
Worsle 
Robert ry ie Christopher, 
« LisKearp. 
Charles Buller.. 
1 Layerroon 
Hon. Dudley (Ryder) | Vis- 
count Sandon, 


Creswell Creswell. 
»» odlompon, 
Joba Masterman, 
Sir Matthew Wood, bt., 
George Lyall, 
Rt. ‘hon,.-John. (Russell) 
ho . r Russell. 
‘Luptow. 
Beriah Botfield, 
James Ackers. 
Lyme Recis. 
William Pinney. 
LyminecrTon. 
John Stewart, 
William Alex. Mackinnon. 
“MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst 
Thomas Grimediteh. 
‘MAIDSTONE. 
— James Beresford 
ope, 
Pr Dodd. 
Matpon.. 
Quintin Dick, 
John Round, 
MALMEsBuRY. 
Hon, Jas, Kenneth Howard. 
" Matron. 
John Walbanke Childers, 
John Evelyn Denison. 
MANCHESTER. 
Mark Philips, 
Thomas Milner Gibson, 
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ae ot 
Hon. 


Clailos (Bradeoel auBrace) 
Lord E. A.C. B. Bruce, 
Henry Bingham Baring. 
Martow (Great). 
Thomas Peers Williams, 
Sir William Robert Clay- 
ton, bt. “ 
ManrYLeBone. 
Sir Benjamin Hall, bt., 
Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B, 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard Richards. 
MERTHYR TyYDVIL. 
Sir Josiah John Guest, bt. 
a EDL ERE 
eorge Byng, 
Thomas car 
MipHurRst. 
Sir Horace Beauchamp 
Seymour, kot. . — 


MonMovrs. «: 
Reginald James Blewitt. 


MonMOUTHSHIRE, 
Rt. hon. »Granville ‘Charles 
Henry. (Somerset) ‘Lord 
G. C; _H. Sometset; ' 
Charles ..-Octavius .Swin- 
nerton Morgan. 


MonTGoMery. 

Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley, 
MonTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Charles’ Watkin 

Williams Wynn, 
MorPetu. 
Hon. Edward George Gran- 
ville Howard. 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
William Ewart. Gladstone, 
Hon. John (Manners) Lord 
J. Manners. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER- 
Lymgz. 
Edmund Buckley, 
John Quincey Harris. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-T¥NE. 
William Ord,,.. 
John Hodgson Hinde, 
a seein 
Charles: Wykeham Martin, | 
William John Hamilton. 


Edmund Wodehouse, '* 
‘Henry Negus Burroughes. 








Members. 

(Western Division. ) 
William . 
Wa. Lyde Wiggett Cliute 

NorTHALLERTON. 
William: Battye Wrightson. 

NortHamptor. ~ 
‘Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon 
Smith, © 
Raikes Currie. 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE, | 
(Northern Division.) 
Thomas. Philip; Maunsell, 
Augustus Stafford O'Brien. 

(Southern Division.) 
William Ralph Cartwright, 
Sir Charles Knightley, bt. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND: 
(Northern Division.):. 
Hon. Charles(Bennett) Lord 

Ossulston, 
Addison Jobn Baker Cress- 
‘well. 
(Southern. Division.) 
Matthew Bell, 
Savile Craven Henry Ogle, 
Norwich, 
‘Hon, Arthur Richard (Wel- 
lesley) Marquess of Douro, 
Benjamin Smith. 
NotrincHam. 
Rt. hon. ‘Sir John Cam 
' Hobhouse, bt., «2 
SirGeorge Gerard de Hoch: 
pied Larpent, bt!’ .° 
NoTrinG HAMSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Thomas Houldsworth, 
‘Henry Gally Knight: 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Henry Pelham (Fien~ 
nes Pelham, Clinton)Earl 
of Lincoln, 
Lancelot Rolleston, 
OLDHAM, 

John Fielden,» 
William Augustus J obnaon. 
Oxrorp (Ciry.) * 
James Haughton Langston, 
Donald Maclean, iw 

OxrorDsHinE. 

— ot (Bertie) 
rd Norreys, 

Geo Granville Harcourt; 
‘Warner Henley. 
Onsen (Untveksiry.) 
Thomas Grimston Bucknall 
| -Esteou 





i rt, 
‘Sir Robert Harty Tagti, bt, 











List of. 


PEMBROKE. \: 
Sir John Owen, bt... 
PEMBROKESHIRE. » 
Hon. John Frederick Vaug- 
‘han (Campbell) viscount 
Emlyn. 
Perr 
John Cranch sikerVixian, 
James Haoway Plumridge. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon.' George “Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam, . 
Sir Robert Heron, bt. 
“PETERSFIELD. 
Sir bt Sere Hyltoa 
Jolliffe, 
Piesbay: 
Thomas Gill, 
Hon. Hugh (Fortescue) 
viscount Ebrington. 
PowTEFRACtT. 
Hon. John Charles George 
(Saville) vise. ary 
Richard Monckton Milnes. 


Poo. 
Hon. ‘Charles 
Ashley Cooper Ponson- 


by, 
ons Richard Philips. 
PortsMouTH. 
Rt. Hon, Francis Thornhill 
Baring, 
Sir George Thomas Staun- 
ton, bt. 
PRESTON, 
Sir ‘Peter. Hesketh Fleet- 


wood, -bt., 
Sir George Strickland, bt. 
Rapwonr (New). 
Richard Price. 
* RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 
: READING, 
Charles Russell, 

Hon. Henry Charles (Cado- 
gan) viscount Chelsea. 
Reicare. 

Hon. Charles Somers. (So- 


mers - Cocks) viscount | 


Eastnor. 

 RetrrorbD (East). 
Hon..Arthur Duncombe, 
Granville Harcourt Vernon. 

_...Ricumonp., 
Hon, John Charles Dundas, 
Hon. William Nicholas Rid- 
ley Colborne, 


Ez, » 
Frederick 
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Ripow. . 
Thomas Pemberton, 
Rt. hon, Sir, Edward Bur- 
tenshaw Sugden, knt. 
RocuDaLz. 
William Sharman Craw- 
ford. 
RocHEsTER. 
James Douglas Stoddart 
Douglas, 
William Henry Bodkin. 
RutTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert John Heathcote, 
Hon. William Henry Daw- 


ney. 
“Rye. 
Herbert Barrett Curteis. 
St. ALBAN’Ss. 
George William John Rep- 


ton, 
Rt. Hon. William Earl of 
Listowel. 
St. Ives. 
William Tyringham Praed. 
SALrorp. 
Joseph Brotherton. 
eee a. 
am Wyndham, 
William Deed Brodie. 
Satop, or SHRopsHIRe. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Rowland Hill, bt., 
William Ormsby Gore. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Henry (Vane) Earl of 


Darli 

Hon. Robert f Henry Clive. 

SanDwWIcH. 

Sir Edward Thomas Trou- 
bridge, bt., 

Hugh Hamilton Lindsay. 

ScArsornovcn. 

Sir John Vanden Bempde 

| Johnstone, bt., 

Sir - Fréderick © William 
Trench, ‘kot: 

SHAFTESBURY. 

Hon. Henry (Howard) Lord 
Howard: 

i SHEFFIELD. 

John Parker, 

‘Henry George Watd. 

Suieips (Sout). 
John Twizell Wawn, 
SHorenamM (NEw). 
Sir Chas. Merk Burrell, 
| bt., 





‘CharlesGoring. 








Members. xiit 


ne a 
George Tomline; 
Benjamin D'laraeli 

Somansersuiiz. 
wie ae Division.) 
iam Gore 
William foo ae 
( Western: Division.) 


Thomas Dyke Acland, 1" 


Francis Henry Dickinsos. 


SourHamprow, 
Hon. James (Bruce) ' Lord 


Bruce 
Charles Cevil Martyn. 
nal usenet 
ohn umphery; 
Benjamin Wood. 
STarrorD: 
Hon. Swinfen Thomas:Car- 
negie, ’ 
Edward Buller.'* 
STAFFORDSHIRE. — 
(Northern Division.) 
sess David Watts — 
sell, © 
Charles Bowsie Adderley. 
(Southern Division.)}> ' 


Ho. HenryJobn (Chetwynd 


Talbot) vise: ‘Ingestrie; 
Hon. George Anson, © '" *« 
StamrorD. *" 
Hon, ‘Charles’ Cecil’ Jolin 
(Manners)’ Marquess’ ‘of 
Granby,’ . 
Sir George Clerk, bt.” 


StocKPort.. 
Henry Marsland, 
Richard Cobden. 
Srox£-UPON-TRENT. 
John Lewis. Ricardo, 
William Taylor Copeland. ° 
Stroup, . 
William Henry Stanton, 
George Poulett Scrope. 
SupBouRY.. 
Frederick Villiers, — 
David Ochterlony © ‘Dyce 
Sombre, 
SUFFOLK. . 
(Eastern Division.) _. 
Rt. hop. John Heaniker 
Lord Henniker, 
Sir Charles Broke Vere. 
K,.C.B. 
(Western Diwision.). 
Robert Rushbroke, . 
Harry Spencer adding 


ton, wHtrtvaniihM 
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List of 


Willi Tena s 

iam j 

David Barclay. 
Sugasy. 

( Bastern Division.) 
Henry Kemble, | 
Edmund Antrobus. 

( Western Division.) 
William Joseph Denison, 
John Trotter. 

Rusaex. 

(Eastern Division.) 
George Darby, 

Augustus Elliott Fuller, 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Charles Heary (Gor- 
don Lennox) Earl of 
March, 
Charles Wyadham. 
Swansea. 
John ‘Henry Vivian. 
TaMWORTH. 
Rt. hon, Sir Robert Peel,bt., 
Edward Henry A’Court. 
TAuNTON. 

Rt, hon. Henry Labouchere, 
Edward Thos. Bainbridge. 
Tavistock. 

John Rundle, 
Hon. Edward ~ (Russell) 
Lord E. Russell. 
Tewk espury. 
William Dowdeswell, 
John Martin. 

- ‘THETrorp. 

Hon. William Bingham 
Baring, 

Hon. Henry(Fitzroy) Earl of 
Euston,* 


5] 
Sir James Flower, bt.* 
THIRSK. 
John Bell. 
TIVERTON. 
John Heathcoat, 

Rt. hon... Henry John 
Viscount Palmerston. 
ToTNess. 

Hon. Edward Adolphus 

(Seymour) Lord Seymour, 

Charles Barry Baldwin. 
Tower Hamiets. 

Sir William Clay, bt., 

Charles Richa Ox, 

Truvo. 
John Ennis Vivian, 
Edmund Turner, 


* Double Return, 
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TYNEMOUTH. 
Henry Mitealfe, 
WAKEFIELD. 
John Holdsworth. 
WALLINGFORD. 
William Seymour Black- 
stone. 
WALSALL: 
Robert Scott, 
WaREHAM 
John Samuel Wanley Saw- 
bridge Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
John Ireland Blackburn, 
Warwick. 
Sir Chas, Eurwicke Doug- 
las, knt., 

William Collins. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
William Stratford Dugdale, 
Sir John Eardley Eardley 

Wilmot, bt, 

(Southern Division.) 
Sir John Mordaunt, bt., 
Evelyn John Shirley, 


Weis. 
William Goodenough Hay- 


ae 
Richatd Blakemore. 
WENLOCK... 
Hon. George. Cecil... Weld 
ronal 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
Westaury, 
Sir Ralph Lopes, bt. 
WESTMINSTER. 
John Temple Leader, 
Hon. Henry John Rous. 


WESTMORELAND. 
Rt, hoa. William (Lowther) 
fiscount Lowther, 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther. 
Weymouruend Meu- 
ie ooune Regis. 
on. George Augustus 
Frederick .( Villiers). Vis- 
count. Villiers, 
George William Hope. 
Wuirpy. 
Aaron Chapman. 
WHITEHAVEN, 
Matthias Attwood, 
Wican: 
Peter Greenall, 
Thomas Bright Crosse: «| 









Members: ‘ 


Wieht; (16.2 oF). 
Hon. William Henry Ashe 
A’Court Holmes, 
Witton. 
Hon. James Howard (Har- 
ris) Viscount Fitzhartis. 
WILTsHire. 
(Northern Division.) 
Sir Francis Burdett, bt., 
Walter Long. 
(Southern Division.) 
John Benett, 
Hon, Sidney Herbert. 
Winxcnester. 


James Buller East, 
Bickham Escot. 
WInpsor. 
John Ramsbottoth, 
Ralph Neville. 
Woopstock. 
Frederic Thesiger. 
WotventiaMpTon, 
Hon, Charles Pelham ‘Vil- 
liers, 
Thomas Thornely. 
Worcester. 
Sir Thomas Wilde, knt4 
Joseph Bailey. 
Worcestershire. 
(Eastern Division.) 
John Barneby, 
James Arthur Taylor. 

_. (Western. Diyision.) 
Hon. Henry. mp 

Lygon, 

Frederick Winn Knight. 

Wycombe (CuiPrine). 
George Henry Dashwood, 
Ralph Bernal, 

Yarmouth (Great). 
Charles Edward Rumbold, 
William) Witshere. 

Yorx. 
John Henry Lowther, 
Henry Redhead Yorke. 
Phiri ortho 
(Bast ing. 
Henry iekaey,”” , 
Right hon. Beaumont Lord 
‘otham. 
(West Riding.) 
Hon. John Stuart Wortley, 
Edward Denison, 


(North. Riding.) 


: Hon. Wm. Duncombe,* 


Edward Stillingfleet Cay- 


* Now Lord Feversham, 
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List of” a 
SCOTLAND, 


Gt age 
Alexander Bannerman. 
ABBRDEENSHIRE. 
Hon. Wm. Gordon. | 
ARG YLESHIRA, 
Alexander Campbell. 
. Arr, &e. 
Hon. Patrick James Herbert 
(Creme cesta Lord 
a eee 


er RSH 
Hon. James (Boyle Carr) 
Viseount Kelburne. 
BANFFSHIRE. 
James Duff, 


BERWICKSHIRE. 
Sir Hugh Purvis: Hume 
Campbell, bt. 
BuresHiRe, 
Rt. hoa. Sir Will, Rae; bt. 
CalITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George Trail. 
CLACKMANNAN- AND 
KIN ROS«SHIRES. 
Hon. George Ralph Aber- 
crombie. 
Curan,; &c, 
Edward Elliee. 
DumBarTONsHIREY 
Alexander: Smelietti : 
Domynres, &c. 
William Ewart. 
DuMFRizssiikE, 
John “James. Hope John- 
stone, 
Dounpber. 
George Duncan. 
Dysart. &e. 
Robert Fergusen, 
EpINBuReH. 
Rt. hen, Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay, ; 
William, Gibson Craig. 
EpIyBURGHSHIRE, 
Wiliam Ramsay Ramsay. 


wat Excin, i 
Sir Andrew Leith ay, knt. 
E.cinsntre aad Nairne. 


Charlea Lennox Cumming | 


Bruce. 
FIresHIre. 
James Erskine Wemyss. 
FoRFARSHIRE. 
Hon. John Frederick (Gor- 
don) Lord J. F. Gordon. 
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FortTrRosz, &c. 
James Morrison. 
GLascow, 
James Oswald, 
John Dennistoun; 
GREENOCK. 
Robert Wallace. 
Happineror, &c, 
James Maitland Balfour. 
HapDINGTONSHIRE. 
Sir Thomas Buchan Hep- 
burn, bt, 
INVERBERVIE, &c. 
Patrick Chalmers, 
IN VERKEITHING, &c. 
Hon. Archibald (Primrose) 
Lord Dalmeny. 
IN VERWESSSH IRE. 
Henry James Baillie, 
KincaRDINESHIRE, 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott. 
Kerkcupsnricur. 
Alexander Murray. 
Kingwatt, &c. 
James Loch, 
LANARKSHIRE. 
William Lockhart. 


Leitn, &c. 
Rt. hon. Andrew Ruther- 
furd. 
Lin itHaow, &c. 
William Baird. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
Hon. Charles Hope. 
Orxwey and SHetTianp 
' SHIRES: 
Frederick Dundas, 
PAtst4y. 
Archibald Hastie. 


PEEBLESHIRE. 
William Forbes Mackenzie. 
PERTH, 

Rt. hon. Fox Maale. 
PERTHSHIRE. 
Henry Home Deummond. 

Rexraew, &c. 

Alexander Johnston. 

Renxreewsnrre. 
Patrick Maxwell Stewart. 

Ress asp Cromarty- 
SHIRES: 

Thomas Mackenzie. 

RoxBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Seott. 


SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Alexander Pringle. 





Members. xv 
STIRLINGSHIRG, 
William Forbes. 
aotasmunmenthiel 
David Dundas. 
Wieron, &c., 
Sir John M’Taggart, bt,’ 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
John Dalrymple. 





— 


IRELAND. 


AN TRIM, 
John Irving, 
Nathaniel Alexander. 
AnMaGh. 
Hon. Archibald (Acheson) 
Viscount Acheson; 
William Vertiery ’/ =v 
Armaen (CirTy.) 
John Dawson Rawdon. 
ATHLONE, 

George’ de la: Peer eet 
forte 
ANDON-BRiDGeE. 
Joseph pala Jack, 

son. 
Bewrast. 
James Emerson Tennent, 
William Gillilen Johnson, 
Cariow, 
Henry Bruen, 
Thomas Banbury. 
CaRLow (Boroven,) - 
Brownlow Villiers Layard. 
CARRICKFERGUS, 
Peter Kirk. 


John Young, 

Henry John Clements. 
Cuanz. ‘ 

William’ Nugent M‘Na- 

mara; ; 

Cornelius O’Briert: 
Clowmgey. | 

Rt. =P Oe David Richard 


Gs RATWE. |” 
Edward Liktos: 


Cork. ° 
Daniell O'Connell, 
Edmund Burke Roche. 
Corx (Crry.) 
Francis Slack Murphy, 
Daniel Callaghan. 





* Returned also for Meath. 





List of 
DowEGat. 
Sir Edmund Samuel Hayes, 


bt., 
Edward Michael Connolly. 
Down. 

Rt. hon. Frederick William 
Robert (Stewart) Vis- 
count Castlereagh, 

Hon. Arthur Wills te Blundell 
Sandys Trumbull Wind- 
sor (Hill) Earl of Hills- 


DownPaTRICK. 
David Stewart Kerr. 
Drocuepa. 
Sir William Meridyth So- 
merville, bt. 
Dusan. 
James Hans Hamilton, 
Thomas Edward Taylor. 


Dustin (Orrv.) 
John Beatly West, 
Edward Grogan. 


Dusurn (Universiry.) 
Rt. hon. Frederick Shaw. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Lefroy, 

Dowpatx. 


Thos. Nicholas Redington. 
Duneannon, 
Hon. Thomas (Knox) Vis- 
count Nortbland. 
DuNnGARVAN. 
Rt; bon. Richard Lalor 
Sheil. 


Enyis. 
Hewitt Bridgeman. 


ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon, Arthur Henry Cole. 
FERMANAGH, 
Sir Scud Brinsley Brooke, 


nl Archdall. 
GaLway. 

John James Bodkin, 

Thomas Barnewell Martin. 


Gatway (Boroven). 
Martin Joseph Blake, 
Sir Valentine Blake, bt. 

Kerrey. 
Hon. William Browne, 
Morgan John O’Connell, 
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KILpaRe. 
Richard More O’Ferrall, 
Robert Archbold. 

KILKENNY. 

Hon. Pierse Butler, 

George Bryan. 

KiLkenny (Borovcu). 

John O'Connell. 

Kive’s (County). 
Hon. John Craven Westenra, 
Sir Andrew Armstrong, bt. 

Krwsate. 
William Henry Watson. 

LEITRIM, 

Hon. William Syduey (Cle- 
ments) Viscount Cle- 
ments, 

Samuel White. 

LimERIcK. 
William Smith O’Brien, 
Caleb Powell. 

Limerick (Ciry), 
Sir David Roche, bt., 
John O'Brien, 

LisBuRY. 

Henry Meynell. 

Lon DONDERRY. 

Sir Robert Bateson, bt., 

Theobald Jones. 

LonpowpeRRry (Crry.) 
Sir Robert Alexander Fer- 
guson, bt. 
Lonerorp. 
Luke White, 
Henry White. 
LouTH. 

Rich. Montesquieu Bellew, 

Hon. Thomas Vesey Daw- 
son. 

Mattow. 

Sir Chas. Denham Orlando 
Jephson Norreys, bt. 

Mayo. 

Robert Dillon Browne, 

Mark Blake. 

Meatu. 
Daniell O’Connell,* 
Henry Grattan. 
MonaGuay. 
Hon. HenryRobt. Westenra, 
Evelyn Philip Shirley. 
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Newry. 
Hon. Francis Jack (Need- 
ham) Viscount Newry 
and Morne. 
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Hon. George Lionel Daw- 
son Damer. 

Queen’s (Country). 
Sir Chas. Henry Coote, bt., 
Hon. Thomas Vesey. 

Ross, (New). 
Hon. Robert Gore. 
RosscomMON. 
Fitzstephen French, 
Denis O’Conor, (The O’Co- 
nor Don). 

SiiGo. 
Alexander Perceval, 
William Richard Ormsby 

Gore. 

Su1co (Boroveu.) 
John Patrick Somers. 
TIPPERARY. 

Valentine Maher, 

Hon. Robert Otway Cave. 
TRALEE. 

Maurice O’Connell. 
TYRONE, 

i t hon. ue Homey Thomas 


Corry, 
Hon. ‘Gland (Hamilton) 
Lord C. Hamilton. 
Warerrorn. 
William Villiers Stuart, » 
Hon.Robt.Shapland Carew, 
Warearorp (U1rTyY.) 
William Christmas, 
William Morris Reade. 
WestTMEATH. 

Hugh ae Tuite, 
Benjamin James Chapman, 
Wexrorp. 

Villiers Francis Hatton, 

James Power. 

Wexrorp (Boroveu.) 

Sir Thomas Esmonde, bt. 
Wicktow. 

William Acton, 

Sir Ralph Howard, bt. 
Youc Hatt, 

Hon. Compton Cavendish. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 19, 184}. 


Maine OF PARLIAMENT.] On 
the House meeting this day, pursu- 
ant to the summons 
Parliament, 

The) Lord Chancellor addressed their 
Lordships :—-My Lords,—Her Majesty not 
thinking fit: to, be present here this day in 
her Royal person, has been pleased to 
cause @ commission to be issued under the 
great_seal, for the opening and holding 
this Parliament. 

The Lords. Commissioners (namely, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, the: Marquess of Normanby, the 
Earl of Clarendon, and Viscount Duncan- 
non) having. taken their ‘seats, and ‘the 
Commons,headéd by Mr. Ley, the chief 
clerk, having appeared at the bar, the 
commission in the usual form was read. 

The Lord Chancellor said,—My Lords 
and Gentlemen, —We have it in command 
from Her Majesty to let you know that 
you shall hereafter be informed of the 
cause of calling this Parliament together ; 


calling a new 





the House of Commons should first.-be 
chosen, you will, for that purpose, return 
to the place prepared for your meeting, 
and there be pleased to choose a Speaker, 
and present such person whom you shall 
so choose here to-morrow, at two o’clock, 
for Her Majesty’s Royal approbation. 

The Commons withdrew. 

Prayers having been read by the Lord 
Bayning (no Bishop being present), _ 

The Lord Chancellor singly first took 
the oaths at the Table. aa 

The certificate of the sixteen Peers for 
Scotland was read, a considerable number 
of Lords took the oaths, and several Ro- 
man’ Catholic Peers took the prescribed 
oath. 

Henry Charles Howard, Esq. (Eatl*of 
Surrey) created Baron Maltravers, took 
the oath prescribed for Roman Catholic 
Peers. The right hon: Sir Richard Hug- 
sey Vivian, Bart., created Baron Vivian, 


‘and the right hon. George Hamilton Chi- 


chester (Earl of Belfast), created Baron 
Ennishowen, took the oaths. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex singly took the oaths, 

a 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 19, 1841. 


Cnoice or A Speaxer.] Soon after 
the House had met, the Commons were 
summoned by the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod to the House of Peers. 

On the return of Mr. Ley, the Chief 
Clerk, and the Members who accompa- 
nied him, the Chief Clerk informed the 
House that they were to choose a 
Speaker, and present him on the morrow 
for the approbation of Her Majesty. 


Execrion or Srzaker.] Lord Wors- 
ley. said, In obedience to her Majesty’s 
commands, which we have been just sum- 
moned to hear, I beg leave to propose that 
we now proceed to the election of a Member 
to preside over our future discussions. This 
duty, on our part, is of high importance, 
in order that we may pursue our debates 
upon questions of vast moment in a 
manner worthy of the representatives of 
the people, by selecting an individual who 
may be able to allay any temporary irrita- 
tion, and to check a course of proceeding 
that would naturally lower the House in 
the estimation of the country. I hope that 
the right hon, Gentleman whom | shall 
propose to fill this high office, will be 
generally acceptable to those I have now 
the pleasure to address. I hope so, because 
he has already occupied that chair, and dis- 
charged the functions belonging to the sta- 
tion, I believe, to the entire satisfaction of 
Members on both sides of the House. I am 
sure if hon, Gentlemen, who are new Mem- 
bers, could have witnessed the conduct of 
my right hon. Friend, or could have heard 
the testimony borne to that conduct by the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, and by the noble Member for 
North Lancashire, they would have no 
hesitation in approving the motion with 
which I shall presently conclude. The 
right hon. Gentleman stands so high in 
the estimation of the House, both for his 
private virtues, and for his public conduct, 
that he can need no panegyric of mine, 
While he was Speaker in the last Parlia- 
ment, all who resorted to him for assist- 
ance and advice, found the most willing 
compliance with their wishes, and the 
most earnest desire to promote their ob- 
jects. Those who are acquainted with his 
qualifications will, I am confident, be 
prepared to replace him in the situation he 
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Speaker. 4 
recently occupied; and those new Mem- 
bers who have had no personal experience 
on the subject, may be glad to listen to 
the handsome expressions of the noble 
Member for North Lancashire, who on one 
occasion in the last Parliament said, that 
“ the greater his respect for the personal 
character of the Speaker, the more thank. 
ful he was for the manner in which he had 
discharged his duties; he had been elected 
by one side of the House, but by the 
scrupulous impaftiality of his conduct, he 
had secured the hearty approbation of both 
sides.” I am glad to find that I have 
judged rightly in the estimate [I appre- 
hended the House had formed of the qua- 
lifications and services of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I conclude that it is not 
the intention of any hon. Member to 
propose another person to fill that chair 
who has less experience, and who pos- 
sesses less of the confidence of the House. 
I shall therefore have the utmost satisfac- 
tion in moving, that the right hon. Charles 
Shaw Lefevre be elected our Speaker, and 
many who hear me will not have forgotten, 
that before be was chosen to that office in 
the last Parliament, he had devoted much 
attention to the private business of the 
House: one of the principal grounds on 
which his title rested was, that he was on 
this account especially fitted for the situa- 
tion. In his capacity of Speaker, he subse- 
quently justified all the anticipations that 
had been indulged regarding him; and he 
not only gave the utmost satisfaction in 
all matters relating to private business, 
but while he adequately maintained the 
dignity of the Chair, he was prepared at 
all ticves to give the fullest information to 
every individual Member, The kindness 
and courtesy of his deportment were ad~ 
mitted by all. Whenever the complica- 
tion of any matier of private. business 
rendered it, mecessary to resort to the 
Speaker for advice, it was given in a 
manner which secured respect for its 
soundness, while nothing could exceed 
the readiness with which it was eommo- 
nicated. That right hon. Gentleman is 
still among us; and under the conviction 
that all who hear me will concar in the 
opinions I have expressed, and in the pro- 
posal I shall make, | beg leave to move, that 
the right hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre do take 
the Chair of this House as Speaker, 

Mr, £. Buller: When the request was 
made to me that I would second the pro- 








posal of the noble Lord, I at once assented 
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5 Election of 
to it, a8 4 motion that met with my entire 
pprobation:: Icould not refuse to lend 
iny hiiinble aid in inducing the House to 
al @ course which was so obviously 
consistent with its own credit atid advati- 
tage. . I feel that I have no right to shrink 
from the task thus imposed upon me. In 
order to vindicate the claims of the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have only to refer to 
his conduct during the three years that he 
presided so ably over our deliberations, 
when he evinced a singular combination 
of all the qualifications necéssary for the 
conduct of public and private business. 
I am ‘called dpon to vindicate his claims 
before those who (or, at least, a great ma- 
jority of whom) are aware of the great at- 
tention he devoted to the progress of pri- 
vate business. However complicated were 
the difficulties, he ever showed a clear 
conception of the case, and gave the 
soundest jecgent fot the solution of the 
perplexity. He possessed the most inti- 
mate and accurate acquaintance with all 
the forms of the House, and he presided 
over our debates with the most strict impar- 
tiality, and with the most unquestionable 
integrity. He showed that he entertained 
just feelings of the importance of public 
interests, with a due respect for the rights 
of individuals. The consequence was, that 
as all relied upon his itpartiality, all 
bowed with willing submission to his deci- 
sions. Most of us have witnessed the 
manner in which he conducted himself in 
the Chair with a combination of urbanity, 
temper, and firmness, and ate fully aware 
that dur: choice could fall upon no indi- 
vidual better, of, perhaps, 80 well quali- 
fied for the duties we are about to im- 
pose upon him. We know that he some- 
times was called upon to control the un- 
truly passions of the House, and we know 
the mantier in which he maintained the 
dignity of the Chair and supported the 
honour and character of the House. 1 
am satisfied that he is so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the principles of debate 
and with the privilegés of the House 
that our frast cannot be misplaced, an 
that in His hands all out ancient forms and 
venerable usages will be respected and 
pfeserved. If any difficulty should here- 
after occur, we need not doubt that the 


right hon. Gentleman will meet it with 
conduct aid decision, and that he will 
maiitain the privileges of the House for 
the welfare ‘of the people. 1 feel the 
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re-appoint the right hon, Gentleman, be. 
cause I know that its choice will reflect 
honour and credit on all patties. Those 
by whom he was ofiginally selected for a 
rte of such rank and importance will 
ave the pleasure of reflecting that their 
cotifidence was fully justified, and that his 
great claims have beet supported by his 
undoubted merits. Those who opposed 
the election of the right hon. Gentleman 
will gladly acknowledge that he has ac- 
complished more than they anticipated, 
and the numerous’ party I now see on the 
opposite benches will not be backward in 
admitting his excellencies, Depend upon 
it, whoever may be calléd upon to hold 
the teins of Government—whatever may 
be the issue of the present state of affairs 
—whether we shall witness a course of 
brilliant successes, in removing resttictions 
and prohibitions which at Fee hamper 
and cripple the industty of the country 
or whether a different and an injurious 
system of policy shall be adopted, the 
situation of out Speaker will be arduous, 
and for this reason I rejuice that we ate 
likely to elect an individual who has not 
Only ability, but experience, and the choice 
of whom cannot but redound to the ho- 
nour of the House. He is especially and 
peculiarly fitted for the duties he will be 
called upon to discharge, and it will be 
only an act of justice to afford him the 
unequivocal testimony of re-election. I 
believe I have rather deviated from the 
course I ought to have taken and meant 
to take, but I atm not in the habit of ad- 
dressing the House, and my error was not 
nag ema Re will not detain re open 
ts longer than to ex my hope that 
on this Degabion there will be no differ. 
ence of opinion, and that, as we are 
unanimous in our estimate of the merits and 
qualifications of Mr. Shaw Lefevre, we shall 
be unanimous in our choice of him to fill 
the chair. Private business will thus be 
carried on to the satisfaction of the coun- 
try, and the dignity and honour of the 
House will be safe in the individual to 
whom it is proposed by the noble Lord to 
entrust them. The duties of Speaker will 
thus be discharged with the utmost credit 
to the individual, and the highest honour 
to the House, and with the greatest ad- 
vantage to the country. 
Sir Robert Peel: It is my intention on 
this occasion to act upon the principlé for 
which I contended in the year 1835—and 





greater satisfaction in urging the Howse to 


upon which { acted in the year 1837, on 
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the occasion of the re-election of Mr. 
Abercromby to fill the chair of this House. 
In conformity with that precedent, I shall 

ive my vote in favour of the right 
Soe. Gentleman whose re-appointment has 
been moved and seconded. I contended 
for that principle in the first place, 
because I thought it most in con- 
formity with precedents in the best 
periods of the history of the country. In 
1727, Mr. Speaker Onslow was elected, 
and he continued in possession of the 
Chair for thirty-three years. Such con- 
tinued to be the course until Lord North 
objected to the re-election of Sir Fletcher 
Norton, In 1784, after the great struggle 
between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and when 
the former had a decided majority, Mr. 
Pitt acquiesced in the re-election of 
Mr. Speaker Cornwall. In 1806, when 
Lord Grey and Lord Grenville became 
Ministers of the country, and were sup- 
ported by a large majority, they also ac- 

uiesced in the re-election of Mr. Abbott. 
th 1831, soon after the accession of Lord 
Grey to the Government, he acquiesced 
in the re-election of Mr. Manners Sutton, 
now Lord Canterbury; and again, in 
1833. The Ministers supported his re- 
.election. The only deviations from this 
course of precedents are to be found in 
1780, when Lord North resisted the re- 
election of Sir Fletcher Norton, and in 
1835, when the party opposed to the Go- 
vernment over which I then presided, ob- 
jected to the re-appointment of Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton. I contended against the 
principle then advocated on the other 
side. I did not think it necessary that 
the person elected to the Chair, who had 
conscientiously and ably performed his 
duties, should be displaced because his 
political opinions were not consonant to 
those of the majority of the House. I will 
not farther refer to the differences of opi- 
nion which then prevailed, but merely 
remind the House that I argued for the 
same principle at that time, which I now 
propose to act upon. Of course I do not 
mean to say, that that iceaty ought to 
be held as an inflexible and invariable 
tule; it may be perfectly competent to 
any man to object to a re-election on the 
ground of neglect of duty, or conduct 
which may show an individual to be in- 
competent to the office. In a case of that 
kind I.should concur with those who ob- 
jected to the re-election. In the present 
case, Tam bound to say, that I think the: 
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pectations of his most sanguine supporters ; 
and has conducted himselfin the dae with 
integrity and impartiality. The right hon. 
Gentleman has, moreover, given so mach 
attention to, and manifested so intimate an 
acquaintance with that important branch of 
his. duties connected with the conduct of 
private business, that he is entitled to the 
respectful acknowledgments of the House, 
The right hon. Gentleman by his ability, 
impartiality, and integrity, has secured 
the confidence of the House, and has 
established, I think, that moral influence 
which is essential to the due discharge of 
his functions, and as efficacious in main- 
taining his authority as any positive power 
which the situation confers upon him. 
On these grounds, without farther ob- 
servations, I shall conclude by saying, 
that I have great satisfaction in giving 
my support to the motion for the re-elec- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
been nominated to fill the Chair. 

Whereupon Mr. Charles Lefevre being 
unanimously called to the Chair, submit- 
ted himself to the House. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre: 1 feel most grateful 
for the commendations passed upon me 
by hon. Members on both sides of the 

ouse. I am sure they are far beyond 
my merits, though not beyond my anxiety 
to deserve them. I am greatly indebted 
to the noble Lord and to my hon, Friend 
for the highly flattering manner in which 
they have proposed and seconded this mo- 
tion, and alluded to my con¢uct in the 
Chair. Iam most thankful for their appro- 
bation, and I regard itas an ample reward 
for all that toil and anxiety which are in- 
separable from an office of great labour and 
responsibility, though of high distinction. 
I regard it also as the best encouragement 
to future exertion, now I am again called 
ie to preside over the discussions of the 

ouse. Whatever opinion I may formerly 
have expressed as to the difficulties at- 
tending the situation of Speaker, they are 
frequently much aggravated by the sud- 
den and neinetbel manner in which he 
may be called upon to discharge them. I 
know, as regards the privileges of this 
House, to which my noble Friend has 
alluded, that the maintenance of the rules 
and orders of this House depends much 
upon the care and vigilance of the Speaker, 
and I feel bound ‘to say, that the more 
T have become acquainted with those’ pri- 
vileges, and with their nature and their 
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object, the: more I see the necessity of 
me them with with the greatest jea- 
jst against the least violation. I look 
n the rules and orders of this House as 
affording the best guarantee for the dig- 
nity of our proceedings, and for the safe 
and regular dispatch of the public business, 
which can alone secure the House in the 
confidence and respect of the public. With 
these. views of the duties and responsi- 
bility of the office of Pecans should 
feel at this moment unwilling to undertake 
so important, a trust, did I not entertain a 
most grateful recollection of that indul- 
nce and support which in the last Par- 
jament was universally extended to me by 
Members on both sides of the House, | 
now submit myself to the pleasure of the 
House, in the full confidence and reliance 
that, so long as I continue to conduct the 
duties with fairness and impartiality, a 
similar support will be ey to me. 
And he was again called to the Chair, 
where standing on the upper Step, 
He said, As it has been the pleasure of 
his _House to place me a second time in 
this chair, I beg to tender my humble 
and sincere acknowledgments to them for 
having conferred upon me the most dis- 
tinguished honour that could be awarded 
to any Member, and I beg to assure them 
that no effort on my part shall be want- 
ing to prove. myself deserving of their 
confidence, 
Lord J. Russell: Sir, it now becomes 
my grateful duty to congratulate you upon 
ur re-election to the eminent station of 
peaker of the House, but I think that I 
should rather congratulate this House in 
the first place, that our first act has been 
one. on which the House could unani- 
mously agree, and, in the next place, 
that..we have a’ Speaker to preside 
over our debates who, whether in main- 
taining authority in our public discus- 
sions, whether in assisting in the pri- 
rae nee of the House, - whether 
ing the preservation of our pri- 
vileges, a the rules and orders b 
which our proceedings are conducted, 
is eminently fitted to fill this high si- 
tnation, _I-know, Sir, that you feel, as 
all who. have studied the subject do feel, 
that our privileges are valuable, not be- 
cause they confer honour on this House, 
but because those privileges are valuable 
tothe people at large, whom we are sent 
here to represent; and you, Sir, .have 
shown, by your conduct at all times, that 
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while you are ready to maintain our pri- 
vileges as important to Parliament, you 
are also ready to maintain and respect the 
other parts of our valuable constitution. 
Sir, it has been my happiness to agree 
with you in general political subjects, and 
I was on that ground ready to have given 
you my confidence, but I am rejoiced, 
that upon the present occasion you are 
not, as on a former occasion, when yout 
conduct as a Speaker could not have been 
known by experience, popes by one 
party, but that your election has been 
carried by both sides of the House acqui- 
escing in the speech of the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, that 
“if your election were carried by only 
one side of the House, your conduct in 
the chair has obtained the respect and 
esteem of both.” Sir, Ido not now wish at 
all to discuss the principles on which I 
acted in 1835, I only wish to mention, to 
prevent any misconception, that it was 
not alone because I thought upon that 
occasion that the Speaker ought to be the 
organ of a majority of this House, that I 
opposed the re-election of Mr. Manners 
Sutton, there were circumstances con- 
nected with the conduct of Mr. Manners 
Sutton which, in spite of his eminent 
qualifications for the chair, to which I 
bore my humble and willing testimony 
with many others, in spite of his expe- 
rience in conducting the business of the 
House, and in spite of the favourable 
opinion which every one entertained of 
his personal demeanour, made it my duty, 
as 1 thought, to propose another person 
for the chair, Mr. Abercromby, now Lord 
Dunfermline.- I do not wish to advert to 
the circumstances further than to say, 
that a difference of political feeling was 
not upon that occasion the only ground 
of opposition. The House will feel, that 
it would not be right for me to make any 
further statement. I:do not wish to di- 
minish my respect for the manner in 
which Lord Canterbury conducted the bu- 
siness of the House, but at the same time 
I wish to prevent any misunderstanding 
upon the subject.. I:trust, Sir, that in 
whatever discussion and debates that may 
arise, and that whatever may. be the 
warmth of party feeling, your voice alone 
will: prevent all irregularity, and that ‘as 
we are assured of ‘the impartiality. with 
which you conduct yourself, we shall feel 
that our own self respect, and the dignity 
of the House, will be best shown by 
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yielding a willing obedience to your deci- 

sions. I have, Sir, only left to move, 

that the House do now adjourn. 
Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 20, 1841. 


Approval or THe Spgaxer.} The 
right hon, Charles Shaw Lefevre, Speaker 
elect, was presented, and approved of, by 
the Lords’ Commissioners, by command 
of her Majesty. > 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre, accompanied by a 
numerous body of Commoners, having 
come to the Bar, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said: My Lords, 1 am to acquaint 
your Lordships that, in obedience to her 
Majesty’s commands, her Majesty’s faith- 
ful Commons have proceeded to exercise 
their undoubted right and privilege in the 
election of a Speaker. I have now to 
acquaint your Lordships, that their choice, 
however unworthy, has fallen upon me, 
and I now humbly submit myself to her 
Majesty’s royal will and pleasure. 

The Lord Chancellor: Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre, we have in command from her 
Majesty to assure you that her Majesty is 
fully satisfied of your zeal for the public 
service, and that it is amply sufficient for 
the discharge of the arduous duty imposed 
on you; and her Majesty, therefore, does 
most readily and fully approve of the 
choice of her faithful Commons, and con- 
firms you as their Speaker, 

The Speaker: My Lords, with most 
fretonnd gratitude and humility I bow to 

er Majesty’s will and pleasure, expressed 
by her royal confirmation of the choice 
of her faithful Commons; and it now be- 
comes my duty, in the name and on be- 
half of the Commons of the United King- 
dom, to lay claim, by humble petition, to 
the free exercise of all their ancient and 
undoubted rights and privileges, and more 
especially to those of freedom of speech 
in debate, freedom from arrest or molesta- 
tion for their persons and their servants, 
free access to her Majesty at all conver 
nient times, whenever occasion may require 
it, and that her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to put the most favourable con- 
struction on all their proceedings: and for 
myself I am anxious and most earnestly 
entreat that whatever error may be com- 
mitted the blame may be imputed to me 
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alone, and not to her Majesty's faithful 
Commons. 

The Lord Chancellor: Mr. Speaker ; 
we have it further in command to inform 
you, that her Majesty doth most readil 
confirm all the rights and privileges whic 
have ever been granted to or confirmed 
on the Commons by herself or any of her 
royal predecessors. With respect to your- 
self, Sir, though her Majesty is sensible 
that you stand in no ne of, such assur- 
ance, her Majesty will ever put the most 
favourable construction upon your words 
and actions. 

The Speaker and Commons retired. 

The usual oaths were then taken by 
several Peers, 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 20, 1841. 


ApprovaL or tne Spzaxer.} The 
Speaker accompanied by Members present 
proceeded, having been summoned, to at- 
tend the Lords Commissioners. 

The Speaker on his return stated, that 
the House had been to the House of Peers, 
where the Lords authorised by her Majesty's 
commission had signified the Royal Ap- 
proval of the choice the House had made 
of a Speaker. He added that he had then 
claimed at the Bar all the usual and un- 
doubted privileges of freedom from arrest, 
freedom of speech, &c. “I trust I may 
now be permitted,” the right hon. Gentle- 
man continued, “again to offer to the House 
a sincere expression of my gratitude for 
the honour it has conferred upon me. I 
cannot pretend to discharge the duties of 
the office in which I am placed with the 
ability it may require, but I feel that I 
shall constantly need the indulgence and 
assistance of the House. Without that 
assistance my best effort will be unavailing; 
but with it I hope to be able to conduct 
the business of the House in a manner 
satisfactory to it and beneficial to the 
country. I have now to remind the House 
that our first duty is to proceed to take 
the oaths prescribed by law, without which 
Members cannot be qualified to take their 
seats.” 

The Speaker then took the oaths, first 
alone; and after him, several other Mem- 
bers took the oaths in the usual manner. 
Adjourned. 

















13 Her Majesty's 
HOUSES OF LORDS.AND COMMORS, 


Saturday, Au; 21, and Monday, 
pronine® | 184i, 


Both Houses were riscmeine occupied 
these two days in swearing in their re- 
_ spective Members. 
The right hon. Sir Heary Brooke Par« 
nell, bart., cr. Baron Congleton, and Sir 


John Campbell, kt., cr. Baron Campbell, 
took the oaths. 


_, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, August 24, 1841, 
Minurzs.} Lord Saenave, Cx, Earl Fitamarpunes; and 
Lord Barua, Cr. Earl of Gainssorovex, took the oaths. 
Writ delivered, Lord CasTLemsins a Repre 
sentative Peer for Ireland, vie¢ Earl of Butwone, d. 
Bills. Read a first time :—Borough Lmprovements; Build- 
ings in Towns; Drainage of Towns, 


Her Magesry’s Speecn.} The Lords 
Commissioners having taken their places 
according to the usual forms, and the Com- 
mons having come to the bar, the Lord 
Chancellot read the following Speech :— 


“« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“* We are commanded by her Ma- 
jesty to acquaint you, that her Majesty 
has availed herself of the earliest 
opportunity of resorting to your advice 
and assistance after the dissolution of 
the last Parliament. 

‘* Her Majesty continues to receive 
from Foreign Powers gratifying as- 
surances of their desire to maintain 
with her Majesty the most friendly 
relations. 

‘© Her Majesty has the satisfaction 
of informing you, that the objects for 
which the Treaty of the 15th of July, 
1840, was concluded between her Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor of Austria, the King 
of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the Sultan, have been fully accom- 
plished, and it is gratifying to her 
Majesty to be enabled to state, that 
the temporary separation which the 
measures taken in the execution of 
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that treaty, created between the con- 
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tracting partiesand France, has now 
ceased. 

“‘ Her Majesty trusts that the union 
of the principal Powers upon all mat- 
ters affecting the great interests of 
Europe, will afford a firm security for 
the maintenance of peace. 

‘* Her Majesty is glad to he able 
to inform you, that, in consequence of 
the evacuation of Ghorian by the 
Persian troops, her Majesty has. or- 
dered her Minister to the Court of 
Persia to return to Teheran. 

“Her Majesty regrets that the ne- 
gotiations between her plenipoten- 
tiaries. in China, and the Chinese go- 
vernment, have not yet been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion, and that 
it has been necessary to call into 
action the forces which her Majesty 
has sent to the China seas; but her 
Majesty still trusts that the Emperor 
of China will see the justice of the 
demands which her Majesty's pleni- 
potentiaries have been instructed to 
make, 

** Her Majesty is happy to inform 
you, that the differences which had 
arisen between Spain and Portugal, 
about the execution of a treaty con- 
cluded by those Powers in 1835, for 
regulating the navigation of . the 
Douro, have been adjusted amicably, 
and with honour to both parties, by 
the aid of her Majesty’s mediation. 

‘** The debt incurred by the Legis- 
lature of Upper Canada, for the pur- 
poses of public works, is a serious 
obstacle to further improvements 
which are essential to the prosperity 
of the United Provinee. Her Ma- 
jesty has authorised the Governor- 
General to make a communication 
on the subjeet to the Council and 
Assembly of Canada. Her Majesty 
will direct the papers to be laid before 
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you; and trusts that: your earnest 
attention will be directed to matters 
so materially affecting the welfare of 
Canada, and the strength of the em- 
pire. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Com- 


mons, 


** We have to assure you, that her 
Majesty relies, with entire confidence, 
on your loyalty and zeal to make 
adequate provision for the public ser- 
vice, as well as for the further appli- 
cation of sums granted by the last 
Parliament. 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«We are more especially com- 
manded to declare to you, that the ex- 
traordinary expenses which the events 
in Canada, China, and the Mediter- 
ranean have occasioned, and the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a force edequate 
to the protection of our extensive 
possessions, have made it necessary 
to consider the means of increasing 
the public revenue. Her Majesty is 
anxious that this object should be 
effected in the manner least burden- 
some to her people, and it has ap- 
peared to her Majesty, after full 
deliberation, that you may, at this 
juncture, properly direct your atten- 
tion to the revision of duties affecting 
the productions of foreign countries. 
It will be for you to consider whether 
some of these duties are not so trifling 
in amount as to be unproductive to 
the revenue, while they are vexatious 
to commerce: You may further ex- 
amine whether the principle of pro- 
tection, upon which others of these 
duties are founded, be not carried to 
an extent injurious alike to the income 
of the state, and the interests of the 
people. 
“ Her Majesty is desirous that you 
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should consider ¢he laws which regu-. 
late the trade in corn. It will be‘ for 
you to determine whether these laws 
do not aggravate the natural fiuctu- 
ations of supply, whether they do not 
embarrass trade, derange currency, 
and, by their operation, diminish the 
comfort, and increase the privations 
of the great body of the community, 

‘“* Her Majesty feeling the deepest 
sympathy with those of her subjects 
who are now suffering from distress 
and want of employment; it is her 
earnest prayer that all your delibera- 
tions may be guided by wisdom, and 
may conduce to the happiness of her 
beloved people.” 


The Commons withdrew. 

Adjourned. 

Their Lordships re-assembled at five 
o'clock. 


Appress in ANSWER TO THE SPEECH. ] 
Earl Spencer rose to move the Address, 
and spoke as follows :—On ordinary occa- 
sions it bas been considered the best course 
for. persons in my situation to avoid as 
much as possible topics that might give 
rise to the expression of a difference. of 
opinion, but the present is not an ordinary 
occasion. Some of the questions which her 
Majesty has directed the Lords Commis- 
sioners to submit to the consideration of 
Parliament involve the highest interests of 
the country; they affect the future pros- 
perity and stability of the empire, and it 
will be necessary for me to enter somewhat 
more in detail into the arguments on these 
questions. than I should otherwise have 
done. In the performance of this duty, I 
hope, however, not to detain your Lord- 
ships for any great length of time. . There 
are many topics in the speech of the Lords 
Commissioners which will meet with your 
Lordships’ concurrence. I am snre_ that 
your Lordships will join with me in an ex- 

ression of satisfaction that this country is 
in friendly communication with the other 
powers of Europe, We must all, too, feel 
rejoiced at the renewal of our amicable re~ 
lations with Persia. On the subject of 
China, also, but one opinion is Tikely to 

revail: I admit that it is a point of great 
Aiffeulty ; but I apprehend that a great 
majority of your Lordships will think that 
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it was impossible to avoid the-course that 
has been taken. The matter is still pend- 
ing, and we earnestly hope. that it will be 
brought to a happy conclusion. There are 
other points in the speech which are highly 
gratifying, . It is highly gratifying to find 
that the mediation of her Majesty has 
effected a peaceable adjustment of the dis- 
which: had arisen between Spain and 
ortugal.. What is said respecting Canada 
is also a subject of sincere ulation, 
but the matter is brought before your 
Lordships in a shape which does not call for 
the expression of a distinct opinion; it 
more properly belongs to the House of 
Lortchive - rie Pere - your 
ips will neglect nothin which 
the interests of those colonies te be pro- 
moted, in order to complete the union be- 
tween the two provinces, I believe, to their 
own great benefit, as well as to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of the mother 
country. It is impossible for me indivi- 
dually not to express my great gratification 
at the ability my noble Friend the Go« 
vernor-general has displayed ; intimately 
as I have been acquainted with him for 
many years, the success of his great under- 
ing is to me a source of peculiar ‘satis- 
faction, The next topic to which I may 
advert is the effect of the treaty of July, 
1840. We all must rejoice that the ob- 
jects of that treaty have been accomplished 
without involving Europe in war. For 
myself, I confess, when I saw that Eng- 
land hed entered into a treaty with three 
powers, to the exclusion of France, I en- 
tertained most serious apprehensions. I 
saw that that treaty might result in a 
great national calamity, and I felt great 
regret that my noble Friend, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, had entered 
into it; I was afraid that my noble Friend 
had abandoned the wise policy which 
seemed to have guided the course of his 
administration, and which hitherto had 
secured the peace of Europe. I must own, 
however, that what has since a — 
the candid avowal of M. Thiers of what 
was his intention—the unexpected weak- 
ness of the Pacha of Egypt, and, indeed, 
the whole course of events, has shown me 
that I was mistaken, and that her Majesty’s 
Ministers were in the right. I am quite 
ready, and not at all disinclined to admit 
my error, and I am now most happy to 
find ‘that we are again connected with 
France in a great political union. Such a 
ion, and perfectly good understanding, 
are essential to the preservation of peace in 
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Europe; and with such a:union‘and good : 
understanding, I see how peace can 
e p ty country, 
to the promotion of the best interests of all 
t powers of Europe. As long as 
_ ent Boece are united, asa 
ittle danger of a European war. 
upon war, not only asa calamity; but: 
as a great crime. Not that I entertain the 
least idea that this country is not now as 
well prepared for war as at any: former 
iod of her history, but because I have a 
orror of war, and think nothing can jus- 
tify it but the most imperative necessity: 
I do.not believe that Great Britain is not: 
in a condition to war. On pred! 
trary, were it absolutely necessary that 
should commence hostilities, I am satisfied 
that she could do so better now than at 
any former period. Trueit is, that the debt 
of the country has been greatly increased— 
that the amount of interest paid upon it 
is larger than formerly ; but, looking at 
her condition and at her: reseurces, and 
comparing her present wealth with its 
een ws 1792, I am satisfied that her 
wealth has increased in ter proportion 
than her debt. Therefore, on every ac- 
count, I am without fear, but at the same 
time I am sincerely rejoiced that we have 
again formed a diplomatic union with 
France. I have stated, that the wealth of 
the country has increased in a ter pro- 
portion than her debt; but, , Ap to 
give this state of things full effect; in 
order that the wealth of the country may 
tell as it ought on the prosperity of the 
people ; that it may tend to the lightening 
of taxation, it is necessary that we 
take into consideration the mode in which 
taxes are imposed. It is our duty to ascer+ 
tain whether by some alteration and revi- 
sion we may not make taxes press with 
less severity on the people than et present. 
I know that it is not agreeable in any 
assembly (but not more disagreeable to your 
Lordships than to others) for any one to 
etter into a discussion upon the — 
principle of taxation ; but it is the duty of 
the Legislature to look at such questions. 
In managing the affairs of this country, it 
must look fairly and steadily at the princi- 
les on which commercial’ prosperity must 
founded, and -consider whether those 
principles are carried out by the mode in 
which taxation is im Our taxation 
is now upon a principle of restriction. Un- 
doubtedly of late years, to a certain degree, 
we have relieved the country from restric 
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t we have a great deal more todo | t 


be justified in saying, that 
what we can to tax 
burdensome as possible. In 

ia point, we do not find that 
principle ; 

be very extraor- 


that it is impossible to resist them. 

every one admits, that the best 

ot on eommerce its free course ; 

to interfere with the distribution of 
in order 


means in 


i} 


fF 


Lordships attention, but that we are 
sure to meet with people who, ad- 
mitting the general principle, contend for 
some exceptions. I had the honour many 
years ago of being a Member of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
foreign commerce, on which sat many able 
and - i commercial men. I re- 
member, that all were agreed, that the 
general principle I have stated was correct 
and just, provided the particular branch 
of trade in which each happened to be en- 
, 2 mameonss not. included. I myself being 
ted, not having any thing to do 

with commerce, found myself dividing with 
different sections of the committee, accord- 
ing to their insividual interests. This is 
always. the cas:; individuals tell us that 
these general principles are excellent--in- 
gontrovertible; but that England is so 
peculiarly circumstanced that they cannot 
by applied to her or to them. Now, what 
is the peculiarity of her situation? It is 
peculiar in having to pay the public eredi- 
Ln meg ae - as 
an annuity; it is peculiar in 

so to raise by taxation an amount 
equal to pay that annuity. There are 
other peculiarities to whick I will refer 
hereafter, but this is the main peculiarity. 
It is said, that England is so severely 
taxed, that it is impossible for her to com- 
pete with foreign countries without what 
48 called protection. No doubt the perpe. 
4ual annuity to the public ereditor is a 
heavy burden, and that it is most im- 
portant it should be lightened as much as 
ble. There are two ways of lighten- 

ang it; firet, by redeeming that annuity, 


eee 





the country, 
quite as effectual. . If any 
ips have ted an an- 


in their. pockets it would increase to a 
much larger amount than the sum it was 
employed to pay off. I contend, that the 
object. of a ernment ought to be, by 
increasing the wealth of the country, to 
inerease the power of the country to pay 
the annuity to the public creditor. The 
ordinary rules of political economy enjoin 
us to promote in all ways the welfare of 
the country ; but we are at present placed 
in a situation where it is peculiarly our 
duty to do all we can to inerease the 
wealth of the country. We ought to en- 
deavour, asfast as we can, to apply the true 
principle of trade, and thereby to promote 
the general interests of the nation. With 
this view her Majesty has directed the 
Lords Commissioners to call your atten- 
tion to this subject. During the late 
Session her Majesty’s Ministers -brought 
forward certain measures as a commence- 
ment of the system: one of their new 
a te regarded the timber duties. 
On that subject, if your Lordships -have 
thought it worth while to pay any atten- 
tion to my conduct, you will ‘be aware, 
that the measure had my entire approba- 
tion: it was, in fact, a measure which I 
had had the honour of proposing. The 
present state of the law compels the people 
to use worse timber at a higher prices. 
I know that some ten years ago it: was 
thought a good speculation for persons, in 
order to altic timber, te carry it 
out in the firt instance to Canada. Could 
anything be more absurd than to earry tim- 
ber across the Atlantic in order to bring it 
back to Europe? Yet such was the case, 
and the reason was said to be that it gave 








but nothing to the panies which ee been 
tinvance of the present laws there have 
been ‘11,309,000 grs. of foreign corn im- 
eons into this. country, and of this only 
300,000 qrs..were introduced when the 
duty was above 13s. 8d. It was not then 
worth the while of the foreign merchant to 
import. wheat into this country unless he 
could receive 50s. a quarter clear of duty: 
and this fact did not contradict any theory 
favourable to a repeal of the t laws. 
It: had been stated, that in the Channel 
Islands the average price was 41s.; but I 
cannot believe that any large quantity could 
be-introduced into this country at such a 
price. Your Lordships need not be under 
any apprehensions of the effects of the 
change in reducing the price of corn, I 
am quite aware that the principle of free 
trade is not altogether palatable to a con- 
siderable portion of their Lordships; but I 
must say, that I am convinced that the time 
will'come when the principle of free trade 
will. become general. It has generally been 
my fate to be in a minority; .but I have 
seen that minority gradually decrease, and I 
feel confident that the question of freedom 
of trade, and of. opening an intercourse with 
other countries to the greatest possible de- 
will eventually be carried. I may be 


Seed, why I advocate the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, ifthe change would not cause 


an alteration in the price?. What I want.is 
to alter the price on the continent, in order 
that the manufacturer on the continent 
may be less able to compete with our ma- 
rer... Opening the trade will be of 

great advantage to every interest in the 
country. It will increase the prosperity of 
the country, because there is no doubt that 
on the prosperity ae. the rsapeousca de» 
pends in a great degree the prosperity of 
the agriculturist. But what have the 
Corn-laws done? It is not when prices are 
high that persons en in agriculture 
want eny assistance, but when prices are 
low. Under the present system, however, 
when prices. are low, the Corn-laws de- 
press them still more, I must repeat 
that I am quite aware that to a large por- 
tion of those whom. I am cddressing, thess 
observations are not ggreeable ; but, I speak 
a landed proprietor, as one interested in 
produce of the soil, and I do nope and 
that your Lordships will relieve the 

i ist. from the unmitigated evil of 
The present Corn. 

changes, throw out 
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forcing up the price of corn, that they pro- 
duce an evil which could hardly be ex- 
ceeded. “The measures pro by the 
Government; I am confident; will wlti- 
mately, prevail ;: but I must confess that I 
feel deeply apprehensive of the delay likely 
Seat tin’ tha! Sone dakay Of vey 

‘om the long delay of one great 
measure—the Catholic Relief Bill. . The 
present state of Ireland was owing in a 
great measure to the delay in passing that 
measure. Delay, too, will increase’ the 
agitation which already is at work.on this 
sablert It mill rg ona heat and R 
eeling engende a long contest. 
their Lordsh delay so long as ‘to drive 
capital abroad, they will find it impossi- 
ble to retrace their steps. The  Prospesisy 
of the cece F sotemn of the com- 
munity will - have destroyed, « and 
will not return.: Considering the great 
masses of our popeletion, songrrantes in 
towns, and requiring in means of 
subsistence, I must say, that nothing can be 
more artificial than such a state of society ; 
and {hope and trust that the time is not 
far remote when the alterations which I 
advocate will be carried into effect. The 
House ought to remember that when capi- 
tal diminished in a country, the diminution 
rapidly went on. In concluding, I must 
say, that I should feel deep regret if the 
House do not agree to the address which. I 
am about to .. With most of her 
Majesty's Ministers I have long béen in the 
habit of acting. I felt confidence in them 
when they came into office, I feel sanguine 
ad to the policy which they wii pursue, 
and I am glad to say, that I feel every con- 
fidence in them still. I must add, too, 
that I feel still as deeply as ever my attach. 
ment tothe party to which I belong. The 
noble Earl then read the following Ad- 
dress,am 

Most Gracrovs Soverricn, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and ‘Tem- 
poral, in Parliament assembled, beg leave to 
offer our humble Thanks for Your Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech. 

We desire to express out Satisfaction that 
Your Majesty has availed Yourself of the ear- 
liest Opportunity of resorting to the Advice 
and Assistance of Your Parliament ‘after the 
Dissoution of the late Parliament, 


_ We assure Your Majesty that we are much 
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rejoiced to learn that Your Majesty continues 
to receive fd Foreigh Powers . gratifying 
Assurances of their Desire to maintain with 
Your Majesty the most friendly Relations. 

~ We learn with much Contentment that the 
Objects for which the Treaty of July 1840 was 
concluded, between Your Majesty, the Empe- 
tor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the Em- 
peror..of Russia, and the Sultan, have been 
fully accomplished 5 and we share in the Gra- 
tification with which Your Majesty is enabled 
to state, that the temporary Separation, which 
the Measures taken in execution of that Treaty 
created, between the Contracting Parties and 
France; has now ceased. We trust with Your 
Majesty that the Union of the principal Pow. 
ers upon all matters affecting the great In» 
terests. of Europe will afford .a firm Security 
for the Maintenance of Peace. 

We participate in the Joy with which Your 
Majesty informs us, that, in consequence of 
the ‘Evacuation of Ghorian by the Persian 
Troops, Your Majesty has ordered Your Min- 


ister at the Court of Persia to return to Te- 


heran. 

‘We regret that the Negotiations between 
Your Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries in China and 
the Chinese Government ‘have not yet been 
brought to a satisfactory Conclusion, and that 
it-has been necessary to call into action the 
Forces which Your Majesty has sent to the 
China Seas ; but with”Your Majesty we still 
trust that the Emperor of China will see the 
Justice of the Demands which Your.Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiaries have been instructed to make, 

We rejoice to learn that the Differences 
which had arisen between Spain and Portugal, 
about the Execution of a Treaty concluded by 
those Powers in 1835, for regulating the Na- 
vigation of the Douro, have been adjusted 
amicably and with Honour to both Parties, by 
the Aid of Your Majesty’s Mediation. 

We humbly thank Your Majesty for ace 
quainting us that the Debt incurred by the 
Legislature of Upper Canada for the Purposes 
of Public Works being @ serious Obstacle to 
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further Improvements, which are essential to 
the Prosperity of the United Provines, Your 
Majesty has authorized the Governor General 
to make a Communication on the Subject’ to 
the Council and Assembly of Canada, “We 
also thank Your Majesty for having directed 


| the Papers to be laid before us, and we assure 


Your Majesty that we will not fail. to direct 


our earnest Attention to. matters so materially 


affecting the Welfare of Canada and’ the 
Strength of the Empire. 

We. beg to express our entire agreement 
with Your Majesty, that the extraordinary ex. 
penses which the events in Canada, China, 
and the Mediterranean, have occasioned, and 
the necessity of maintaining a force adequate 
to the protection of our extensive Possessions, 
have made it necessary to consider the means 
of increasing the Public Revenue ; we partici: 
pate in Your Majesty’s anxiety that this object 
should be effected in the manner Jeast bure 
thensome to Your People ; and it is our opinion 
that we may at this juncture properly direct 
our attention to the revision of. Duties.af 
fecting the productions of Foreign Countries ; 
we are prepared to consider whether some of 
these Duties are not so trifling in? amount 
as to be unproductive to the Revenue, while 
they are vexatious to Commerce; and to 
examine whether the principle of protection 
on which others of these Duties are founded, 
be not carried to an extent injurious alike to 
the income of the State and the interests.of 
the People. 

We beg to state to Your Majesty that, in 
obedience to Your Majesty’s expressed desire, 
we will proceed to consider the Laws which 
regulate the Trade in Corn, and to determine 
whether those Laws do not aggravate the na. 
tural guctuations of supply, whether they do 


not embarrass Trade, derange the Currency, 


and by their operation diminish the comfort 
and increase the privations of the great body 
of the cOmmunity. 

We assure Your Majesty, that we fully 
share in the deep sympathy which Your Ma- 
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festy feels With those of Yout Majesty’s Sub- 
jetts wlio ate now suffering from distress and 
want of employment, and we fervently join in 
You? Majesty's prayer, that all our delibera- 
tiéhs may be guided by wisdom, arid may con- 
duce to the happiness of Your Majesty’s Sub- 
jects. : 
The Marquess of Clanricarde could as- 
sure the House that he felt very sensibly 
the difficult and disadvantageous position 
in which he was placéd in rising to support 
this Address, and how much he stood in 
heed of all their Lordships’ indulgenée ; 
because in following his noble Friend who 
had moved the Address, which he wished 
their Lordships to adopt, his noble Friend 
had adduced sufficient reason on the only 
part of that Address in which any difference 
of opinion could be apprehended—suffici- 
efit, at least, it his mind, to induce any 
calm; dii ate assembly to adopt’ the 
Address, and. had, therefore, rendered it 
difficult for him to adduce any new argu. 
ment; and also because anything which 
eattie from his noble Friend caine with so 
much weight, not only on account of his 
eloquence and great ability, but also on ac- 
count of the high position which he held as 
a great landed proprietor and a gteat con- 
stitutional opment ‘ He mag sca in 
touching upon any of the topics referred to 
by his noble Friend hé must appear tedious 
to the House. He would however endeavour 
to state some of the principal grounds on 
which he hoped and trusted their Lordshi 
would a the Address which his nob. 
Friend just tead. Upon a great por- 
tion of the Address he apprehended that 
there would be no difference of opinion. 
He thought it must be a subject of satisfac- 
tion to the House to hear that her Majesty 
received from foreign powers assurances of 
eir desire to maintain with her Majesty 
most friendly relations; and it must 
alse Be gratifying to them to learn that the 
treaty whieh was signed last year had been 
now fairly brought to anend, The policy 
of that treaty was discussed last year pretiy 
fully in the House, and as it might be said 
to have been pretty generally approved and 
to have received the sanction of Parliament, 
it would not be necessary for him to trou- 
bie the House loiger on this point, except 
to edd, that it must be very satisfactory 
for them to see, that notwithstanding the 
difficulties which occurred in carrying 
that treaty into execution, thé judicious 
employment of her Majesty's forces, and 
the skill and valour of those forces, com- 
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bined with the honourable forbearance, arid 
steadiniess, atid detérmitiation displayed by 
her Majesty's governnient and the Govern. 
ment of Russia, had enabled them to ars 
rive at so ly and satisfactory 4 conclu- 
sion ay been come to. It was, he be- 
lieved, @ matter of notoriety that a treaty 
had_ been upon by the parties to 
the treaty of last year and by France, 
telative to the navigation of the Darda- 
nelles; but’ a8 that treaty had hot yet 
been ratified it had not been mentioned in 
the speech from the Thréne. The separa- 
tion of Fratice from the othet great 
powers of Europe might therefore be saitl 
to be at an end. All the doubts and 
anxieties which had been excited in the 
public mind on this point, he hoped would 
soon subside, and thus the peace of Europe 
would be further guaranteed. The para- 
graph in her Majesty’s speech in which 

er Majesty informs the House, that ih 

ence of the ‘evacuation of ‘Ghorian 

by the Persian troops, her Majesty had 
ordered her Minister to the Court of Per- 


sia to return to Teherat, must also be a 


matter of satisfaction to the House, and 
gave us reason to hope that the points still 
to be settled with the Shah would be 
atnicably arranged. On those portions of 
the Address which related to foreign affhirs 
it was unnecessary to trouble their Lord- 
ships at any length, because he believed 
they were all miatters of ra ate ped 
but he could not disguise from himself, that 
there were other points on which his noble 
Friend a on which he (the Mar- 
qués of Clan carde) differed from many 
noble Lords on the other side of the House, 
and it was only because he had the greatest 
reliance on their iptism, that he could 
hope that they would e to this Address. 
This topié it was, therefore, unpleasant for 
him to.open. In fact, it was difficult for 
him to do so without touching upon points 
which must bé familiar to the House, for 
almost every thing had been adduced on 
one side of the question or the other by 
authorities whose knowledge of the best 
principles of national finance, cothimerce, 
and political econoiny gave them great 
weight. But in maintaining his own opi- 
nion, he he might say, if not alto- 
gether unbiassed, his bias would not be 
suspected of prejadice. The manufacturing 
interest and the agricultural interest had 
disclaimed any bias, but he felt. great dis- 
trust of ich general disclaimers, for a 
knowledge of human nature told wus, that 


when a class of individuals had a particular 


interest, their bias generally went with 
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the harvest of 1839, compared with 

1834, of from 7,000,000 to 
000 ag but taking it at 
000, being the 
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taking that amount the quan- 
en for home consumption, they 
still find an alarming difference in 
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the market supply of corn. Their lordships 
would perceive that the prices had been 


forced up in the years which he had men- 
tioned as being years in which foreign corn 
had been introduced, in consequence of the 
scarcity at home. This sufficiently proved, 
that they had not enough of hom wn 
corn to supply the market. He we their 
Lordships how they could account for the 
difference of 5,000,000 quarters in the sup- 
ply between the periods he had mentioned, 
unless it was, that a great part of the po- 
pulation had bread in one year, but were 
without it in another? Was not this an 
ing fact—no matter whether the dif. 
ference was either 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
quarters? ‘Was it not, he asked, an ap- 
palling fact, when they found such an im- 
mense difference in the consumption of thé 
country in one year over another, proving, 
as it most undoubtedly did, that a great 
portien of the population were at certain 
times not supplied with bread, and occasi- 
onal want and scarcity of food, if not a 
of ce Rig had ey Fe 

ment inst any alteration of the 

ee lalen-actony Chae had been greatly in- 
sisted on during the last election, but which 
he thought most puerile andabsurd, although 
it’ seemed to have had t weight with 
some s—it was said, that it was un- 
safe for this country to have recourse to 
foreign countries for a supply of so essen- 
tial an article of food as corn. But what 
had experience shown? They had no need 
to go back to the history of other countries, 
ancient or modern, to Venice, or Genoa, 
or Holland, or to Rome, whose power and 
position most nearly resembled our own— 
they had the experience of the present day 
to go upon—the fact was going on at that 
very instant. If it was dangerous to depend 


-on foreign countries for such a supply, it 
was a which they had al: y in- 
curred. it was an unfortunate state of 


things to be so situated, it could not be de- 
nied, that they were then in that unfortu- 
nate condition, for the fact was, that they 
were now dant on foreign supplies. 
The‘question which Parliament had to con- 
sider was, whether they would make such 
an alteration in the present law as would 
vensure a regular supply, sufficient for the 
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wants of the community, or whether. they 
would continue to subject the nation to 
i pea cd gg fey 4 
starving ing ruin 
the very farmer himself. Tock, that 
since the existence of the present law, this 
country had imported altogether 13,000,000 
quarters of wheat, was a sufficient. proof 
that they were dependant on foreign nations 
for at least one-sixteenth or one seventeenth 
pert of the wheat consumed in this country. 
ut they had been told that they could not 
depend on this ; that war might break out, 
and that the ports would be shut against us, 
This might sound well in theory, but it 
had been proved, not only by sound rea- 
soning, but also by experience, that the force 
of the physical wants of mankind was 
stronger than any fiscal regulations. What 
occurred in 1809 and 1810 was a complete 
refutation of this argument. At no other 
period were the ports on the continent so 
effectually closed against this country, yet 
how effectually their Lordships might judge, 
from the notorious fact, that the imports 
of corn from the continent to England in 
1809 and 1810 were immense. In_ the 
House of Conimons in 1811, Mr. Horner 
stated, in argument upon the currency, 
that 2,000,000 quarters of corn had been 
imported within the year. Mr. G. Rose 
replied, on the part of Government, and 
said, Pca was Gute Sipe. seas such a 
quantity of foreign corn imported, 
but oe it because there was a scarcity 
in this country nearly amounting to a fa- 
mine. That, therefore, which was now re- 
i age as dangerous, had been proved to 
no dan at all. He would not 
detain their Lordships by dwelling on the 
evil effects of the present laws in regard to 
the currency of the country. In periods 
of great distress these laws had a most 
injurious operation. Then was just the 
time, when bullion was most necessary to 
the country, that these laws forced the 
precious metals abroad, deranging the mo- 
netary system at a time when, above all 
others, it was most desirable to have it in 
a sound state. It was difficult for the ma- 
nufacturer to contend against such a state 
of things. What they complained of was, 
the inequality of the nt laws. He 
cy with the noble Lord who moved 
the Address, that su a fixed duty 
established or all duties abolished, the 
price of corn ‘would not be depressed so 
much as ‘many people imagined, But 
under the present ‘system manufac- 


turer had to contend, not against the 
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average ‘price so much’ as against the high 
prices; which every now and then oc- 
eurred.” He was ready to admit, that if 
corn became cheaper, would most 
undoubtedly fall. That knew was a 
favourite ment with the noble Lord 
on the other side, but the value of a man’s 
labour was not to be estimated merely 
according to a nominal amount of wages 
in reference to money alone. If, under an 
alteration of the Corn-laws, the workman 
was enabled to procure a greater quantity 
of food for the same amount of labour 
than he-could at present obtain, no matter 
what might be the nominal rate of wages, 
if for a certain sum of money he should get 
a larger supply of food and clothing than he 
could before, then most undoubtedly would 
his condition be bettered, and to all intents 
and purposes would he be a richer man. 
No one he thought would dissent from 
that ition. If the manufacturer had 
but fair play, there could be no doubt but 
that the market for manufactures would 
be greatly extended. Whenever our Govern- 
ment proposed to any foreign government 
an alteration of their tariff, they were in- 
variably referred to the restrictions which 
this country had placed on the importation 
of foreign corn, and this was always found 
to be an article in the way of a new liberal 
commercial treaty. So long as the price 
of corn ined lower on the continent 
than it was in this country, they would 
force the manufacturers of this coun- 
try to export machinery, and mechanics 
would go abroad, where they could obtain 
a sattleay of food, because the food was 
not permitted to come to them. The conse- 

uence was, that foreign countries obtained 
the skill and the machinery of this country, 
the market was shut against those ma- 
nufactures which, if trade was’ opened 
and an alteration made in the present 
Corn-laws, would be received from this 
country ready made. He was well aware 
that in arguing for a lower price of corn 
he might be apeweres by it being said, that 
this could be obtained by lowering the 
sliding scale. He objected to the priaciple 
of the sliding scale, for the effect of it 
was to interfere with and cree the cur- 
rency, while its past operation, he thought, 
had altogether injurious. The princi- 
ple of it was, that the corn for the supply 
of the population should be grown at home, 
and that the ports should only be open for 
the admission of foreign corn in seasons of 
peak | and want; but the Peggle of a 
fixed duty is, and the effect of it would be, 
VOL, LIX. {Zit} 
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to ensure at all times to the people a steaily 
supply of foreign corn—not excessive at 
one time and too small at another, but a 
regular and steady supply, equal to the 
demand. In his opinion, the protection 
afforded to the farmer by the sliding scale 
was altogether a fiction—if made so Jow as 
to have the effect of a fixed duty, it would 
still be a delusion on the agriculturist. It 
was much fairer for the advocates of a 
sliding scale to say that they were going to 
alter it materially, than to profess that they 
were going to maintain it with some modi- 
fications. Such subtlety might be suited 
for the hustings, but it was unbecoming 
when used in debating the question in 
Parliament. If the advocates of an alter- 
ation in the sliding scale meant to establish 
a regular trade in foreign corn, they ought 
at once to say so to the people. The Ad- 
dress which he had the honour to second 
ke fairly and frankly on this point ; it 
iffered in this respect from former docu- 
ments of the like description. Nothin 
could be more explicit ; and all that noble 
Lords opposite had to do to negative it 
would be to move we insertion of the 
word “not,” in the different parts of the 
address. He only wished they would be 
as explicit dnd frank in the declaration of 
their principles as the Address itself, because 
he had been watching the opinion of the 
leading men on the other side in regard to 
this question, and he had seen a great deal 
of most unbecoming evasion, which he 
trusted their Lordships would not adopt. 
He recollected the outcry against their 
Lordships some years ago—it. was, said, 
that they had lost the esteem. of the coun- 
try, and that their aristocracy would be 
overthrown. In this alarm he never par« 
ticipated ; but if their Lordships practised 
the evasion which some leading men had 
done on this question, he fe that. their 
influence would be in considerable danger. 
It mes be very well for the advocates of 
a sliding scale to say, that there was no 
occasion to discuss this subject—that their 
t conduct in relation to it..was well 
nown—that they would afford protection 
to the agricultural and landed interest, 
He and those who voted with him were 
quite prepared to do.that.. The phrase 
meant nothing. Would it not have been 
better for them to have said, “We will 
give the agricultural interest protection 
by maintaining the present scale exactly 
as it is?” This would have. been: bet- 
ter than merely giving and eva- 
sive apnea which could bind no one. 
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He wished their Lordships to avoid this, 
and to take a more decided course. It was 
infinitely better that they should do so, 
under the circumstances in which they were 
at present placed. Ministers held their 
tenure of office on this question of a fixed 
duty. If their views were rejected by 
Parliament, they would have to leave office; 
and it was infinitely better that those who 
should succeed them should not be sup- 
posed, when they came into office, to flinch 
from the principles which they professed 
when out. He knew not whether sucha 
course had been adopted to gratify the 
country or their party, but this he knew, 
there was no question, if viewed as a party 
matter, on which the Government could 
be defeated with more satisfaction to them- 
selves for having brought it forward, than 
on this question of Free-trade. When he 
recollected the various acts of the pre- 
sent Ministry — their reform of abuses, 
which twelve years ago was thought im- 
possible—the reform in Parliament and in 
the municipal corporations, by which the re- 
currence of abuse had been rendered almost 
impossible—when he recollected they had 
reformed the abuses in the tithe system in 
Ireland, and placed the church in both 
countries on a better footing-—when he re- 
collected this, he thought they could not 
better terminate their official existence, 
they could not fall in a better cause, than 
in a struggle against unnecessary, and 
therefore, unjust taxation, and in an attempt 
to relieve the people from a pressing and 
enormous grievance. He hoped, therefore, 
noble Lords opposite would fairly meet the 
matter at once, and state their reasons 
against extending the trade of the country, 
and against enabling the people to pay into 
the treasury a revenue sufficient to dispense 
with the necessity of any new taxation. 
He hoped they would state their objections 
fairly, for, as he had said before, if Ministers 
were so unfortunate as to be overthrown 
on this question, they could not be defeated 
with more honour to themselves than in 
defending the principles embodied in the 
Address. 


The Earl of Ripon fully concurred in 
the observation made by his noble Friends 
who moved and seconded the Address, that 
there were some topics referred to in the Ad- 
dress to which their Lordships would pro- 
bably offer no objection ; and for his own 
part he would most willingly have followed 


the anal that had been generally set 


by their ips in the last eight years, 
and not offer any opposition to the Address, 
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beyond a general reservation as to certain 
parts, had he felt himself at liberty to do 
so. He would have preferred to have 
taken that course on the present occasion 
if he could have done so honestly to his own 
feelings. Whilst, however, there were some 
points in the Address which he could not 
pass over without directing the particular 
attention of their Lordships to them, 
and upon which he entirely differed from 
the sentiments of the proposed Address, he 
felt himself also called upon to make some 
observations upon those parts in which he 
concurred. He alluded particularly to the 
state of our foreign relations. Heowned that 
he cordially rejoiced at the complete restor- 
ation of those amicable feelings which had 
subsisted between France and England, and 
had for a time last year suffered some in- 
terruption. To the prudence, judgment, 
and moderation of the King of the French 
they owed much for the restoration of 
those amicable feelings and relations. 
They had also to thank his ministers, who 
by their sound judgment and due appreci- 
ation of the feelings known to exist towards 
France at this side of the water, had so 
ably seconded the good sense and good feel. 
ing of their Sovereign. By their combined 
exertions sup by the coneurrence 
of the French people they had put an end, 
for a time at least, to all grounds of alarm as 
to any disturbance of the peace of Europe, 
which had been risked by the reckless con- 
duct of sume of their predecessors in office. 
But let him add that his satisfaction at 
those circumstances would be much greater 
if he saw that the great question out of 
which those temporary differences had 
arisen were now settled on a firm and 
lasting basis. But it must be evident to 
their Lordships that matters in those 
uarters had not yet been so settled. 
he Pasha of Beypt was still a powerful 
vassal, while the Sultan was a powerless 
sovereign, and the preservation of the im- 
proved condition of affairs in that quarter 
ed not more upon the fact of a good 
understanding between the five great 
of Europe, than upon the manner 

in which their efforts might be directed to 
that great 9 oe of their alliance, the pre- 
servation of the Ottoman Empire and the 
general peace of Eu He also concurred 
with his noble Friend in rejoicing at the re- 
newal of our amicable relations with Persia, 
but his noble Friend (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde) had alluded to some points still un- 
settled between this country and Persia, 
though he had not told their Lordships 
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what were ; but whatever they were, 
he that the exertions of our diplo- 
matic agent who had proceeded to Teheran 
would soon. bring them to an amicable 
termination. He attached the more im- 
to the restoration of amicable re- 

ions with Persia, on account of its inti- 
mate connection with other courts of im- 
mense importance, not noticed in the 
speech. He alluded to the war—for such 
it really was—which was now goivg on 
on the north bank of the Indus, of the 
commencement of which we had but scanty 
information, and of which no man could 
predict what would be the end. These 
opetations had been marked in the first 
instance by a certain flash of success, 
and we had succeeded, at a very con- 
siderable sacrifice of men and money, 
in plaeing on the throne of Affghanistan a 
decrepid old man, who had previously been 
thirty years an exile from that kingdom. 
But although we had already exhausted 
in those operations all the surplus treasure 
of the Indian Government, and had been 
obliged to resort to a loan for the purpose 
of maintaining our position beyond the 
Indus ; it was clear that without the con 
tinued presence of the British troojs, the 
throne - Shah Soojah was utterly inse- 
cure, whilst we were perpetually engaged 
in a desultory and harassing warfare, as 
much for our own security in the country 
as for the maintenance of the tottering au- 
thority of the Sultan, In the Punjaub 
also, with whose raler Runjeet Singh we 
had made a treaty, which led to the attack 
of Affghanistan, all now was utter con- 
fusion. He had recently died, the suc- 
cession to the throne was previously dis- 
puted, and the interposition of that large 
and distracted country, between our own 
frontier and the scene of our operations 
beyond the Indus, seriously complicated 
our position, and rendered it equally diffi- 
cult to say how we could remain with 
safety or retire with honour. There 
was, however, another kind of warfare 
noticed in the speech, which was still more 
singular in its character. It was a war 
carried on at a great expense and a great 
sacrifice of human life, but carried on 
ne an enemy who would not fight. 
e knocked his castles about his ears, de- 
stroyed his ships, and took away his guns, 
and then asked him to enter into a nego. 
tiation to give us tedress for an attack, to 
bear with which would be a compromise 
upon Oar honour as a nation, To this te- 
gotiation 2 kind of half consent was given, 
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but before its conclusion the island of 
Chusan, which we had taken and held for 
some time at a great loss of life, was 
hastily restored to the Chinese Govern. 
ment, some of the troops were ordered to 
return to India, as if all was settled, and 
a treaty (such as it was) sent over to this 
country, for the ratification of the British 
Government. In the mean time the Chinese 
authorities did not observe even its pre- 
limitary arrangements, and the British 
Government refused to ratify it; so that, 
after all, the affair is still unsettled ; and 
not a particle of information is given to us 
eithet as to the cause or the course of this 
ridiculous ard discreditable war. Nor have 
we atiy means of judging whether it has 
arisen from the blundering instructions sent 
from home, or to the blundering execution 
of them on the spot. On the subject of 
our relations with the United States of 
America, he studiously refrained from 
saying a word, for there were some deli- 
cite points connected with it on which 
he thought it better to refrain from 
saying anything for the present. He 
now came to a part of the speech upon 
which it was evident his noble Friends op- 
posite did not anticipate an unanimous 
vote from their yong He certain! 

was not surprised that his noble Friends 
should entertain such an anticipation; fot 
under all the circumstances of the case, 


he thought it utterly impossible that there 
could be an unanimous vanes it. He 


meant that part of the which re- 
ferred to the thinisterial proposition for 
improving the finances of the cotintry— 
propositions affecting the general state of 
trade and commerce, and of the trade in 
corn in icular. According to tlie 
views of the Government, the thrée ques- 
tions propounded by them were insepara- 
bly linked together, and could not be pro- 

rly discussed or considered except in re- 
lation with each other. From the terms 
of the speech it was to be assumed that 
the Government retained (although it 
certainly had not hitherto been famous for 
retaining in one session what it had ad- 
vanced in the previous oné)—it was to be 
assumed that the Governinent still retain- 
ed its opinion that the measures it had 
suggested with respect to the duties on 
timber, sugar, and corn were absolutely 
necessary to meet the difficulties of a 
great financial crisis. If he thought that 
those measures were calculated to meet 
the difficulties of the crisis; nay, even if 
he thought, being calculated to mieet those 
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difficulties, they were nevertheless liable 
to serious objections, he should yet hesi- 
tate in proposing to their Lordships to ex- 
press any opinion with reference to the 
rinciples on which the Government had 
ght them forward, and had conducted 
the finances of the country. But it was 
because he thought, that, in this mat- 
ter of the finances of the country, there 
had been the greatest possible mismanage- 
ment, and that the plan of the Government 
was quite inadequate to remedy the evil, 
that he felt himself bound to state, that he 
could not think that their Lordships could 
do otherwise than express their opinion that 
her Majesty’s Government did not possess 
the confidence of that House. Upon va- 
rious occasions within the last two years he 
had taken opportunities of explaining to 
their Lordships the views which he enter- 
tained upon these subjects, and the ve 
great apprehensions which he felt that the 
ministry were embarking in a ruinous 
course. He had also upon those occasions 
age an opinion that some most de- 
cided, vigorous, efficient, and certain 
echeme ought to be proposed for the pur- 
pose of extricating the finances of the 
country from the immense difficulties in 
which they were involved. For the last 
four years the revenue had been annually 
diminishing, and in the course of that 
time the pence had exceeded the 
income by no less a sum than 5,000,000/, It 
was, moreover, a singular fact, and one he 
thought deserving of serious consideration, 
that during those four years the mode 
that had been taken in order to fill up the 
deficiency in the revenue was one _ that, 
however advisable to resort to occasionally, 
under the pressure of a single and sudden 
emergency, was utterly unjustifiable as a 
general principle, or as applied to a series 
of years. How had the deficiency been 
sake up? The mode of doing it was not 
known till the present year, when a pa- 
r was called for in the other House of 
arliament requiring the Government to 
explain how the deficiency had been met ; 
and how was it done? Principally by 
tampering with the savings banks, by bor- 
rowing money from the savings banks, or 
at least what was eqdivalent to borrowing 
money from them—by converting part of 
their stock in Exchequer bills into an ad- 
dition to the permanent funded debt of the 
country. Such a course of proceeding, al- 
though not contrary to the law, was, to say 
the Feast of it, highly objectionable. To 
make use of the savings banks year after’ 
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ear for the eee of propping up a fallen 
sas without the knowledge a Parlia~ 
ment—without any communication with 
the House of Commons—was, in his opi- 
nion, an unconstitutional proceeding, and 
one which no Government ought to. have 
recourse to, It was objectionable upon 
the constitutional point as. being done 
without the knowledge of Parliament ; 
but. it was even more objectionable as re. 
garded the savings banks themselves. 
What were the savings banks? Institutions 
for the receipt and safe custody of the 
savings of our poorer fellow citizens); .of 
those men, who, by honest. industry and 
praiseworthy prudence, were enabled to 
save something of the fruits of their toil 
to gild the evening of their laborious lives, 
and who were induced by the Legislature 
to entrust those savings to the public cus- 
tody. But.if the Government upon ever 
emergency were to be at liberty to to 
these funds, for the purpose of propping 
up a failing revenue, what security woul 
the depositors have for the safe custody uf 
a property which was to them invaluable. 
He did not mean to say, that any positive 
mischief had actually occurred ; but the 
principle was wrong, and was calculated to 
cause distrust in the minds of those whom 
the Legislature had invited to entrust their 
savings to a department of the Govern- 
ment, and whose distrust might be en- 
creased by the very fact of the transaction 
not being carried into effect in the open 
day, and the face of Parliament and .the 
country. In his opinion, therefore, the 
Government were not justified in perse- 
vering in it for so long a time. The 
other course which they had pursued, if 
not equally unjustifiable, was still liable to 
reat objection; he meant the practice of 
Sinkiching the balances in the Exchequer 
by a very great amount. To meet the 
financial difficulties in which they were 
involved, the Government had diminished 
those balances to a comparatively very low 
sum. That was a very improvident mode 
of dealing with the difhiculty against 
which they had to contend, and if it were 
resorted to upon every such emergency as 
had arisen within the last. few years, the 
result would soon be that there would .be 
no floating balance at all. No course of 
proceeding could be more objectionable if 
carried on systematically for a series, of 
years. There was another point connected 
with this part of the subject, upon. which 
he be; to make one or two .observa- 
tions. It appeared, that, during the course 
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of the last ten years, additions had been 
made to the annual charge of the pub- 
lic fanded debt of the country to the 
amount of nearly 1,000,000/., for which no 
— whatever had been made by Par- 
iament: ‘This was not, perhaps, objec- 
tionable’ at ‘the period at which it’ was 
first done + because at that time there 
was ‘a ‘positive surplus of income over ex- 
penditure, so that the additional expense 
thrown upon the country by the process of 
raising the money did not add to the pub- 
lie‘ burdens—it merely diminished the 


surplas.’* But during the last four years 


there ‘had been a constant deficiency of 
revenue to meet the expenditure of the 
country, and yet no provision whatever 
had been made for the 1,000,000/. added 
to the public debt. It was a large sum, 
and, taken together with the additional 
expense’ incurred by the mode of not rais- 
ing a sufficient income to meet the expen- 
diture, and, with the revenue lost by the 
too hasty adoption of the Post-office 
scheme, the gross amount of both in 
their effect upon the balance of income 
and’ expenditure, was not less than 
2,200,0001,, pretty nearly the whole 
amount of the deficiency which Parliament 
had been called upon to provide for in the 
course of the present year. This exhibited 
a mismanagement—a want of ‘arrange- 
ment’ on’ ‘the part of the Government— 
which was quite unpardonable. The finan- 
ces’ ‘of the country could not bear to be 
treated’ in such an unskilful manner. 
His noble’ Friend (Earl Spencer), who 
moved the Address, had observed, that com- 
merce could not wait for any long consi- 
deration on the part of the Legislature— 
that ‘its defects, if remedied at all, must be 
remedied with promptness and despatch. 
iod, that commerce 
could ‘wait, might be; finance could not 
wait so long. Finance was more delicate, 
more ‘sensitive than commerce. In finance 
we might’ be ruined before we knew where 
we were. He could ‘only designate the 
procéedings of the Government, therefore, 
upon this point of ‘finance, as most short- 
ited; most imprudent, and most im 
litic. “* Upon previous occasions he had 
stated the view which he took upon this 
subject, and he did so under a strong 
sense’of the very seriousdanger to which the 
county was exposed by the condition in 
which its finances were placed. He hoped, 
howéver, that he had never stated any- 
thing be what the ‘case actually re- 
quired, ‘He had endeavoured to exaggerate 
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‘nothing, to impute no blame, to abstain, 
as far as possible, from anything calculated 
to excite inconvenient discussion ; and he 
had had the satisfaction of hearing from 
his noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, that he admitted all the state- 
ments he had made—that he admitted 
most of the inferences he drew, and, in. 
fact, although he did not admit all, he did 
not refute any. He thought, therefore, 
that he might take the liberty now, when 
two years had elapsed—when he found the 
condition of the finances so precarious, and 
attended with so much danger—he thought 
he might now take the Tiberty of again 
noticing the subject to the House, to point 
to the financial mismanagement of the Go- 
vernment, as constituting, in his judgment, 
a ground for the expression of want of con- 
fidence. In 1840, the Government, sensi- 
ble of the necessity of doing something, 
proposed to meet the exigency of the time 
by a considerable addition to the taxes, 
This showed that they felt the necessity 
of making some effort to meet the crisis ; 
but the scheme they adopted was but a 
clumsy contrivance, and was accompanied 
by a notification of a plan contemplated 
by the Government, which if it had been 
carried into effect would have been quite 
in contravention of the whole principle of 
the finance project of that year; he meant 
the negotiations for a commercial treaty 
with France, which was at that time going 
on, and was announced to Parliament at 
the time of the budget. Now, the main 
part of the scheme of 1840 consisted in the 
Imposition of new duties on the customs 
generally and an additional duty speci- 
fically upon spirits. But if that treat 

with France had been carried into ef- 
fect, it would have been necessary to call 
be Parliament to undo a great deal of 
what had been done the year before, in 
order to put the expenditure of the coun ~ 
try upon a right footing; for it was 
clear that there were certain articles of 
French produce upon which our duties 
must have been relaxed under any com- 
mercial treaty with France, and therefore 
the increase of duty to which such articles 
would have been subjected by the plan of 
1840, must have been taken off in the sub- 
or Bo year, thus destroying all previous 
calculation, and throwing commerce into 
uncertainty and confusion, by a policy at 
otice vacillating and contradictory. They 
now came to the present year, and they 
found the deficiency of revenue to be 
the same. No; it was not the same; 
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it was aggravated, because in addition 
te the deficiency of the year before, the 
deficiency calculated for the present year 
would exceed 2,000,000/., und then the 
Government came down with a scheme 
which they professed to consider a plan 
for putting our revenue on a sound foot- 
ing~namely, the alteration of the duty 
on the three articles to which the noble 
Lords opposite had referred, and it was 
stated by the Government that these al- 
terations would have the triple effect of 
improving the revenue, extending our 
commerce, and benefitting the consumer. 
He should have no difficulty in eee 
that not one of these alterations could 
possibly effect all these ubjects. He would 
point this out. The manner in which it 
was proposed by the Government to deal 
with timber was this: they said, that the 
proportion between the duty on foreign and 
en Canadian timber was unduly favourable 
to the latter. He did not defend the dis- 
proportion in the abstract, he admitted 
that it did require revision ; but what he 
questioned was, the preter and the policy 
of the mode in which ad Government 
roposed to revise it. They proposed to 
maa the duty on Canadian debe by 
doubling it, that is, by raising it from 
10s. to 20s., and to reduce the duty on 
Baltic timber by 5s., that is, from 55s. to 
50s.—increasing the duty on Canadian 
timber 100 per cent., and reducing that on 
foreign timber by 9 per cent. Now, what 
the noble Lord had stated was true, that 
it was admitted that Canadian timber was 
not so fit as the Baltic for certain purposes 
—though this was not quite a clear propo- 
sition, since in Canada there were build- 
ings, churches and other edifices, that had 
been standing for 120 or 130 years; but 
his noble Friend had said at the same time 
that it was admitted, that a great deal of 
Canadian timber was perfectly fitted for 
other purposes—namely, for the internal 
timber of houses. In those cases its su 
rior cheapness compensated for any defici- 
ency in its quality of durability. Now, 
the scheme of the Government to benefit 
the consumer was by increasing the duty 
100 per cent. How could that benefit 
the consumer? Then it was said, that 
it would answer the purpose of revenue. 
How could that be? Perhaps it might, 
if it had the effect of compelling the 
people to substitute Baltic timber for Ca- 
nadian timber; for, supposing the same 
quantity of timber to ge try it 
would pay a higher duty. But how would 
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that benefit the interest of the consumers 
of Canadian timber? and the only effeet 
of ‘the change in a commercial point of 
view would be a certain encrease in the 
trade to the Baltic, counterbalanced by an 
equivalent diminution of trade with our 
North American colonies. And how ‘ate 
the consumers of Baltic timber bere- 
fitted? Mr. Macgregor, who had laid a 
rigmarole paper before the import duties 
Committee—who got a gentleman from the 
office of the Board of Trade before them, 
though it was impossible he could know 
what he was guing to do or to say—had 
laid a proposition before the committee for 
altering the duty, which he (Lord Ripon) 
believed was the foundation of the whole 
scheme, and this gentleman said, that the 
duty on Baltic timber amounted to from 
50 to 200 per cent. Take it at 100 per 
cent.; then, if the duty were 55s., the 
cost of the article would be 110s. per load. 
And what is the benefit given to the con- 
sumer? Why 5s. out of 110s. Was there 
any person, knowing anything of business, 
who supposed that a reduction of 55. in 
110s. would benefit the consumer? It 
might put money into the pocket of the 
merchant or the builder, but not one 
farthing into that of the consumer ; there- 
fore, this tax could not answer the triple 
object proposed by the Government. He 
called it a complete fallacy, and he con- 
sidered such a scheme for supplying the 
deficiency of the revenue as little short 
of madness. Then as to sugar; the 
amount of the reduction of the price of 
sugar which would be obtained by the 
measure of the Government, was calculated 
at a fraction of a farthing per pound. 
Now, unless the price of the article should 
be reduced at least 1d. per pound, it would 
be folly to expect that the consunier would - 
derive anything from it. He was not pre- 
pared to say, that there was no period at 
which the duty upon foreign sugar could 
be reduced, and he could not bind himeelf 
to such a proposition. But the noble 
Lord who had moved the Address had told 
their Lordships, that if he thought the fo- 
reign slave-trade would be promoted by the 
alteration of the system of the sugar du- 
ties, with all his love of free-trade, he for 
one, would not consent to it. Now, he 
thought it must have that effect; he 
thought there was, at least, great dangei 
of its having that effect, and this, in his 
mind, was an objection to the seheme. He 
had been in the noble work of ex. 


tinguishing slavery in our colonies, That 
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great ex mt was now in a course of 
trial, believed it was working re- 
, and he bad no doubt that 


5 


of opening in their Lordships’ House, 
and he, therefore, took a d interest in 
the question. He thought the measure of 


Goverament would have the effect he had 
mentioned, and that, at all events, it was 
uawise to risk it. He knew it was said 
that all this was sickly sentiment ; that 
those who opposed the measure on the 
ground that it would tend to the increase 
of slavery, pretended a deal for the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade which they did not 
feel; and that under that pretence they 
cloaked ee ae to afford to a 
people the benefit of cheap sugar. He did 
not think this was sickly poise nl and, as 
far as he was concerned, he had ever been 
forward to join in any project to extin- 
guish the slave-trade, the first vote he 
had given in Parliament, when a very 
young man, had been in support of Mr. 
Fox's bill for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, But there was another subject to be 
considered in this question, which had not 
been noticed by the noble Mover. Ithad been 
only within these two or three years that it 
had been deemed expedient to put the su- 
gar-grower in our territories in the East 
Indies on the same footing as the grower of 
West-India sugar. The climate of India 
was adapted to a variety of products, and 
could grow an immense quantity of excel- 
lent sugar, and it was our duty to develop 
the resources by every means in our power. 
It should be recollected, that the vast pro- 
gress of our cotton manufacture in this 
country had extinguished the cotton ma- 
nufacture in India, and the policy of this 
country had always been (upon the wisdom 
of which he gave no opinion) not to permit 
the East-India Company to put any duty 
upon the manufactures of England, except 
a nominal one of about 2} per cent., which 
produced a trifling revenue, but afforded 
no jon to the manufacturer of the 

. He said, that justice required that 
we should pause before we let the foreign 
slave-owners come into competition with 
the growers of East-India sugar. Was 
there oe sickly in that ?: It appeared 
to bim that objections without eis 
to rig Syed of the Government scheme, 
which t would appear still more 
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most important part of the whole case, he 
meant the alteration of the Corn-laws-: 
That was a subject so difficult, so delicate, 
and, in some points of view, so dan 
that he hardly knew in what manner he 
should best a it. He wished to 
express his view of the question, but not to 
trouble their Lordships more than was ne- 
He thought he should be able to 
show that the measure was one in which 
their Lordships ought not to concur. The 
noble Mover of the Address had told their 
Lordships that he was an advocate for free 
trade —for free trade in every thing, and, 
above all, a free trade in corn, But the 
noble Lord very fairly referred to the 
monstrous exaggerations which prevailed 
upon this subject. But the first question 
to be asked was, what is the real proposition 
of the Government? Is it free trade, or 
merely a question of the best mode of giv- 
ing a protection? In his opinion, what- 
ever might be the professed object of the 
Government, within whatever bounds 
they might incline to limit their views, 
the whole question is in substance, and in 
the view of all parties in the country, a 
question of absolute free trade, without any 
protection whatever. Why were the 
two noble Lords selected to move and 
second the Address? It was customary 
for the Mover and Seconder to confer 
with the Ministers previously, and he 
must assume, that the noble Viscount at 
the head of the Government was aware, 
when he selected the two noble Lords as 
the Mover and Seconder of the Address, 
that they would argue the question on the 
principles of free trade, and no other. It 
was not unfair or unjust to infer that this 
is the end of the whole scheme. The 
country cannot have the slightest doubt, 
from what had been said in pamphlets and 
newspaper on newspaper, and from the 
bitter reproaches and calumnies cast upon 
the defenders of the corn laws, and from 
the arguments of the anti-corn-law league, 
that there was to be an abolition of all 
protection ; and that nothing short of that 
would satisfy those who impugned the exist- 
ing Corn-law with such unmitigated and 
fierce hostility. And their Lordships must 
therefore make up their minds to ‘that 
if a ee this Address, and give their 
confidence to such a Government. If this 
was a question bond fide whether there 
should be a fixed duty of 83., or a sliding 
seale—if it was a question as to the mode 
of giving ion, which was the most 





strongly, when he came to consider that 


convenient and the fairest—would that be 
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& question upon which to agitate the coun- 
try as this had done—to set class against 
class, to rouse the worst feelings of our na- 
ture, and tocreate such a ferment through- 
out the country, as would render any useful 
consideration of the question utterly imprac- 
ticable. Thequestion could not be settled so. 
He would, if their Lordships , say 
that both parties were guilty of exaggera- 


tion; but thedangerousand violentagitation, 
the agitation which threatened disorders, 
and breaking-up of all social feelings, 


appeared to him to be on the side of those 
whoclamoured for what they called “ cheap 
bread,” though cheap bread it would not 
bring, even according to the distinct and 
honest declaration of the noble Earl him- 
self, who advocates so warmly the extreme 
Cee of no protection whatever, 
en charges against those who sup- 
rted the Corn-laws, of being hard- 
earted monopolists, were spread amongst 
the people—he did not suy by the Go- 
vernment—he did not accuse them, but 
by persons of influence—it was a most 
dangerous agitation. He regretted to find 
in a report—he would not call it a charge, 
but an insinuation—that, as the Legisla- 
ture is composed of great landed proprie- 
tors, the people were led to believe, that 
they were ready to strain measures with a 
view to keep up their rents. Then their 
Lordships had been told to look at the 
question in connection with the existing 
law, and it had been said, that the exist- 
ing law had entirely failed in its object. 
He would show, that the law in its opera- 
tion had not only not failed, but that it 
had produced the effects which it had 
been intended to produce. Their Lord- 
ships would find, from a return of the 
averages of corn for several years to the 
last Sin that the average price of corn, for 
the last twelve years, had been 58s. 6d., 
which was not at all an extravagant aver- 
age; and if they divided the period into 
two parts—and that was the fairest way— 
it would appear that the average price of 
wheat, in the first six years, was 59s. 1d., 
and of the second six years 57s. 64., so that 
the averages of the two portions very nearly 
agreed ; showing that there had been in 
the operation of the act, something ap- 
roaching to an equality of price to justi 
is saying, that the scheme had not failed. 
But, in order to make the point still more 
clear, he would divide the period into three 
: in the first four years the average 
was high, 63s. 10}d. ; during these years, 
the averages being high, and there being 
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therefore a necessity for the importation of 
foreign corn, the importation in those four 
years amounted to 4,936,822 quarters. In 
the last four years the price was nearly the 
same, 64s. 4$d. and the im ion was 
6,780,823 quarters ;.so that during these 
two pote the law performed its office of 
supplying the corn that was wanted. In 
the second period the average was 46s. 8id., 
considerably below both the first and last, 
and the importation was only 205,889 
quarters. But it had not been an ex- 
cess of im tion that had produced 
the low price, but the increase of pro- 
duction here, and this shows that the law 
had effected its proper pu Those 
purposes being to admit all that could be 
wanted whenthe price was Ae 
supply scarce, and to exclude it when our 
own abundance caused the price to be mate- 
rially reduced. It was said, that if there 
had been a fixed duty, there would have 
been comparatively no fluctuation at all ; 
that commerce would have been free 
and easy, and everything would have 
gone on well. This, however, was contrary 
to experience in respect to many other 
articles. Upona former occasion, he had 
shown their ships, that, taking a series 
of years, in the prices of wool, cotton, 
hemp, silk, and articles without end, im- 
ported in large quantities from every 
part of the world, there had been greater 
fluctuations than in the prices of corn. The 
noble Lord who seconded the Address had 
alluded to the objection made to the pro- 
posed scheme, on the ground of ite making 
this country dependent upon foreign sup- 
ply, which was a dangerous thing, and he 
had argued that he saw no danger in this; 
but it appeared to him that it was the true 
ground upon which he felt himself jus- 
tified in supporting the Corn-laws, and 
he could not, after all the consideration 
he could give -to the subject, divest 
himself of grave apprehensions, if we 
were to depend on the importation from 
abroad of the main part of our supply, and 
neglect. the cultivation of corn in our 
own country, we might find the difficulty 
aggravated e year ; for although ‘the 
noble Seconder did not think that the im- 
portation of foreign corn would throw land 
out of cultivation, yet if he listened to the 
arguments of others who wished to abolish 
the corn laws, and who called this.a land- 
lord’s question, they argued that land had 
been brought into cultivation, which would 
not have been so brought but for the corn 
laws. Why, if so, according to their argu- 
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ment, the abolition of the corn laws must 
have the effect of throwing that land again 
out: of cultivation. He (Lord Ripon) did 
not say that land had been so brought into 
cultivation, he thought there were other 
causes, But if we habitually 
upon foreign countries for corn, we in- 
curred risk—and risk in such a matter 
was & thing ; we ought to see the 
effect of the measure before we placed such 
interests in jeopardy by so tremendous a 
change... It was not clear to him, if they 
admitted foreign corn, and discou the 
growth of our own, that they would find 
foreign countries always in possession of 
corn to send us. In Dr, Bowring’s re- 
port, a curious circumstance was men- 
tioned. He was arguing against the corn 
laws as preventing the extension of com- 
merce, and he says that the German 
League had a population of 22,000,000, 
and the total quantity of corn grown in 
the League for these 22,000,000 of people 
did not exceed 13,000,000 quarters, wheat, 
barley, oats, and everything, of which the 
consumed 13-14ths: if so, the whole 
quantity they were capable of exporting 
would not equal 1,000,000 of quarters per 
annum. And yet the Government scheme 
assumed that we must import no less than 
3,000,000 quarters of wheat, and 3,000,000 
quarters of other corn every year, which 
exceeded the whole quantity ever im- 
ported in any one » whatever might 
have been the stimulus of excessively high 
prices, and however remote the corners 
which have been ransacked to attain them. 
In no one year did the imports of corn 
ever amount to 2,500,000 quarters, and 
yet there must be an importation of 
3,000,000 quarters of wheat annum. 
Why did the Government set this up 
as a measure of finance? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had assumed 
that the customs on corn produced a 
given sum per annum, and he built his 
calculations on the produce of the cus- 
toms: for the last two or three years; 
in this period about 1,000,000/. a-year 
had ‘been received on corn. The Gos 
vernment said they to raise by 
their project, 400,000/. But if t 
get 1,600,000/. a year, the whole la- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was wrong ; and the result of the estimate, 


giving 1,100,0002, was, that 3,000,000 
quarters of wheat must be annually im- 
ported at the 8s, duty, and another 
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to produce the required sum of 1,600,0001. ; 
in fact, there must be a tual im- 
portation of wheat, whether it was wanted 
or not, before the ex ions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, could be 
realized. But, on the supposition that 
the project of the Government were car- 
ried into — no. ye could A acca 
any reasonable doubt that a 

tion of the corn land in shingeunay Gea 
be thrown out of cultivation—an evil, 
which, if it once commenced, no one could 
say where it would stop, or what would 
be its disastrous consequences. One of his 
noble Friends had laughed at the idea of 
foreign powers interposing laws to pre- 
vent the importation of corn into this coun- 
try. But was it not true that there was a 
law now in force in Russia which permitted 
the importation of foreign corn. Why 
was this? Because the supply for the 
last few years had been below the de- 
mand. If, however the Emperor of Russia 
could permit the importation of foreign corn, 
for two or three years, it would seem that 
without his permission it could not be im- 
ported, so that there was not a free-trade 
in corn in Russia after all, for the Empe- 
ror could put an end to it whenever he 
thought proper. He could not help think- 
ing, then, that it would be the height 
of imprudence to rely habitually u 
any foreign supply of corn, for such a 
course must inevitably lead to the risk 
of exposing this country to want and 
even to famine. There was only one 
other part of the case to which he wished 
to advert, that was the mercantile view of 
the question. It was said, “ If esta- 
blish free trade in corn, you will have such 
a great and increased exportation of ma- 
nufactures, that our trade will flourish to 
an enormous extent, and the landholder 
will profit in the general prosperity that 
the increased trade would produce.” No 
doubt, that if the prosperity was general, 
the landholders would profit by it ; but he 
thought there were grave reasons for 
doubting, whether, if they were to alter 
their Corn-laws, they would acquire that 
extensive trade from those particular 
countries whence it was expected. Just 
see how the question became narrowed 
when they looked at those countries. The 
trade could not come from the greater part 
of Europe, because the greater part of 
Europe had protective Corn-laws. Hol- 
tngel, ‘Spain’ Naplee, Sicily, the Papal 

i, Spain, cily, 

dominions, Austria, and even Bavaria,’ 
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laws for their own protection, How 


then could any one possibl ue that 
those countries would be ind to take 
our manufactures by a reduction of the 


duty on their corn? It.was said, that the 
Prussian league was entirely owing to the 
Cora-laws, and if they were No- 
thing could be more easy than to induce 
the Prussian government to alter their 
+ and to receive our manufactures, 

ow, he begged leave to say, that he did 
not believe that the Germanic league had 
anything whatever to do with the state of 
the Corn-laws or the commerce of this 
country in its original conception. The 
‘ain that the real character of that 
eague was itical ; it was part of a great 
itical me, propounded and carried 
into effect by men who were under the 
influence of a spirit of devotedness to their 
father-land, and of zeal for the prosperity 
of their great and noble scheme—a scheme 
devised for the purpose of nationalizing 
the north of Germany, and ‘giving to it a 
coherence and solidity which experience 
had proved to be entirely wanting in the 
antient German empire, and in that par- 
tial and flimsy substitution for it by Napo- 
leon, of the confederation of the Rhine; 
and here he would remark, that the ex- 
istence of that Germanic league, and what 
ever incidental obstacles it might impose 
upon our trade, the commercial scheme 
connected with it, was one of the safest 
or araomy for the peace of Europe that 
been brought inte existence since 

the termination of the last war, What 
reason, then, was there for thinking that 
any of those countries he had mentioned 
would take our manufactures if we said 
that we would take their corn? No 
man who knew Germany could fail to 
discover that the principle which ani- 


mated the German government and 
was that of*securing protection for their 
own manufactures. They might be wrong, 


or we might be wrong; but it was a 
very natural feeling, and one which had 

all nations in all civilized times. 

have been carried to great excess ; 
i it has been carried to very great 
excess in this and other countries, and he, 
as well as others, had been instrumental io 
checking that excess. But he believed 
that none of those governments would make 
any relaxation in their laws merely because 
we propesed to take their corn. As to 
Russia, if ever there existed a country 
whose policy was of a restrictive character 
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the productions of other countries, 
it'was Rassia. From the time of the Em- 


Catherine, the laws of Russia had 
most ri y enforced, under the 
severest against the introduction 


of foreign manufactures. The Russian 
government. had made great sacrifices, 
whether wisely or not, he would not at 
present say, to establish manufactures, in 
every part of the country: they had done 
so; those manufactures were ¥ ex. 
tended, and seme were yery flourishing, 
though others, probably, were not so, as 
all could not be expected to succeed there, 
any more than here or in other countries. 
But they had extended greatly, neverthe- 
less, and the interests of a large portion of 
the peaple were bound up in them. Look- 
ing then at the history of nations, and the 
motives by which men were governed, he 
could not believe, that for the mere sake of 
giving a little extension to their trade in 
corn they would all at once abandon all 
their settled policy, upwards of a century 
old, and let our manufactures come in to 
what they could not but deem an injurious, 
perhaps a ruinous, competition with their 
own. It appeared, then, that the Govern- 
ment scheme was vicious and fallacious, At 
all events, it was uncertain. And it was 
partof the wisdom which her Majesty had 
expressed a hope would guide their delibe- 
rations, not to shut their eyes te such great 
evils as those to which he had alluded. 
Having now gone through these various 
topics at some length, he had to state that 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
looking to the course that had been taken 
with respect to the finances of the country 
—looking to the course which her Majes- 
ty’s Government had proposed to pursue — 
and looking to the declaration whieh had 
been stated by the two noble Lords opposite, 
that they intended to stand or fall by those 
propositions, and deeming the propositions, 
as they stood, liable to the grave doubts 
and difficulties which he had stated, he 
should move an amendment to the Address, 
which would express a want of confidence 
in her Majesty's Ministers. He thought 
it needless to attempt to say anything to 
i this course; ~— the grounds he 

iy stated. Government, the 
country, and all parties were in a position 
which evidently rendered it impossible for 
the public business to goon. They must - 
come to some plain and distinct expression 
of opinion as to the principles upon which 
the Government of the country should be 
conducted. He should, therefore, propose 
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such an amendment us he hoped, and be-’ 
lieved, their lordships would adopt. He 
desired that they should present them- 
selves ‘before her Majesty as her loyal, and 
faithful, and devoted subjects, w at- 
tachment’ to the Throne was founded u 
the principles of the constitution, not 
stipe te tarvé Wie" piopases of the mo- 
ment—as a body of men who, whilst they 
respect the prerogatives, and venerate the 
dignity and the person of the Sovereign, 
know ‘how to appreciate the duties which 
their station imposes upon themselves, and 

ually desire to majntain the rights and 
liberties of the people. He should wish 
their Lordships to approach her Majesty 
with those feeliags in their hearts, sen- 
sible of their human infirmities, and 
with the fear of God before their eyes, 
looking to him for that wisdom which was 
necessary to guide their councils and deli- 
berations, and to direct all their efforts to 
the utmost—as, notwithstanding all misre- 
presentation and all gainsaying, he would 
assert, it was their earnest desire, for the 
welfare and happiness of the country. 

The noble Earl concluded by proposing 
the following Amendment to the latter part 
of the Address :— 


“We Humbly represent to your Majesty, that 
we observe with great concern that the public 
expenditure has of late in each of several suc~ 
cessive years exceeded the annual income, and 
that we are convinced of the necessity of 
adopting measures for the purpose of remedy- 
ing so great an evil: 

We assure your Majesty that we are deeply 
sensible of the importance of those considera- 
tions, to which your Majesty has been graci- 
ously pleased to direct our attention, in refer- 
ence to the commerce and revenue of the 
country, and to the laws which regulate the 
trade in ¢orn: 

That in deciding the course which it may 
be advisable to pursue with reference to 
such matters, it will be our earnest desire 
to consult the interest, and promote the wel- 
fare of all classes of your Majesty’s subjects: 

That we feel it, however, to be our duty 
humbly to submit to your Majesty that it is 
essential to the satisfactory results of our de- 
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of public concern, that your Majesty's Govern- 
ment should possess the coiifiderice of this 
House and of the country; and respeetfully to 
represent to your Majesty that that confidence 


Pon | is not reposed in the present advisers of your 


Majesty : 

We assure your Majesty that in the gracious 
expression of your Majesty’s deep sympathy 
with those of your Majesty’s subjects who are 
now suffering from distress and want of em- 
ployment, we recognize an additional proof of 
your Majesty’s tender regard for the welfare of 
your Majesty’s subjects ; and that we cordially 
join in the prayer of your Majesty, that all our 
deliberations may be guided by wisdom, and 
may conduce to the happiness of your Majesty's 


people,” 

The Marquess of Clanricarde explained, 
that he did not say he was for a total abo- 
lition of the Corn-laws immediately: he 
thought he had said he was for a moderate 
or low duty on corn at first. But he was 
free to say, he hoped that in a very short 
time those laws might be re aled. He 
had not said that he did not think any fo- 
reign powers would not impose laws 
venting the importation of their corn into 
this country ; on the contrary, hereferred to 
a time when such laws were imposed ; but 
his opinion was, that no such laws could pre- 
vail against the reciprocal wants of nations. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that curiosity 
bad been excited on his part at the begin« 
ning of the speech of the noble Earl op- 
posite, which had not been entirely grati- 
fied. He had undoubtedly thought, that 
the noble Earl in the task he had under- 
taken would have endeavoured to state to 
their Lordships what measures he would 
be disposed to pursue under the present 
circumstances of the country. Instead 
of that, however, the noble Earl had con- 
cluded with an amendment, in which he 
did not point out any one measure which 
it would be desirable to pass, but merely 
stated, that her Majesty's Ministers did 
not possess what was in Parliamen' 
language called the confidence of that 
House. That was neither more nor less 
than saying—and that was the important 
proposition involved in that statement 
“ we are the many, and you are the few.” 
That was all that was meant by that 
statement, and it would appear from the 
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words the noble Earl was desirous of ad- 
ding, that he was desirous of nothing 
more than of avoiding a declaration of any 
mode which he would propose to extricate 
the country out of the difficulties | in 
which she was placed—difficulties which 
the noble Earl. admitted—but for which 
he did not condescend to point out the 
remedy. The noble Earl he apprehended 
did not deny the difficulty in which the 
country was placed, he did not deny the 
deficiency in the revenue, on the contrary, 
that deficiency formed the groundwork of 
the amendment he had proposed... Then, 
if the noble Earl did that, if he enunciated 
thyse premises, the logical conclusion of 
his amendment ought to have been, that 
such and such other measures would have 
been more advisable than those proposed 
by her Majesty’s Government, Nil horum ! 
The noble. Earl said nothing but this, 
“ Weare the many, and you are the few.” 
That, indeed, was what the people out of 
doors looked at when a change of admin- 
istration was coming on. But that had 
not been the usual manner in which pro- 
positions of the kind had been stated 
within. the walls of Parliament, nor the 
manner in which those who were to incur 
subsequent. responsibility had generally 
conducted themselves on such occasions. 
He, would. beg to refer the noble Earl to 
his own. conduct on a former occasion, 
some.ten or eleven years ago, when the 
noble. Earl was connected with a party 
then. coming into power, as he was now a 
member of a party wishing to take office, 
What did the leaders of that party do on 
that occasion? Did they make a mystery 
of the measures they intended to propose ? 
What did the noble Earl, under whom 
the noble Earl then served as a Cabinet 
Minister, do upon that occasion? He 
said-there were certain principles which 
his: party adopted, and which they in- 
tended to carry into effect. The great 
measure of reform in the representation 
was the measure they afterwards effected, 
and upon the inciple of which they came 
into power. Earl Grey did not say, “ we 
are the many, and you are the few,” but 
boldly stated certain principles which he 

i to be the basis of his policy. In 
like manner, in 1807, when the adminis- 
tration of Lord Grenville was overturned, 
and the Duke of. Portland and Mr, Per- 
ceval pred ord certain measures 
were » and contrary principles 
were avowed and carried into feet, d 
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60, upon all former great changes, he ap- 
pohenbel that ‘some principles wen 
‘stated, and some measures propounded 
for the consideration of Parliament, ‘as 
the groundwork for making them. “But 
the noble Eatl was'a prudent man in his 
‘generation. ‘The noble Earl had said, the 
country was in difficulties, but he left Par- 
liament in a state of profound ignorance 
as to what their remedies were to’ be. 
The noble Earl said we had a deficient 
revenue—how did he propose to equalize 
the revenue with the expenditure? Did 
he intend to sweep away the taxes that 
now fettered the commercial industry of 
the country, and to substitute a new land 
or property tax? Would that be the mea- 
sure the noble Earl would propose? He 
believed, that if any party in that Howse 
were to propose to accept the Government 
of the country upon the principle of impos- 
ing a new land tax, or property tax, there 
would not be so large'a ‘majority in favour 
of the amendment of the noble Earl ‘as 
they might expect to see in the course of 
the present evening. If the noble Earl 
did not intend ‘to propose that, what did 
he intend to propose? The noble Earl 
did not deny the difficulties of thi: coun: 
try, for they ‘were undeniable, and no 
man who had paid any attention to the 
state of manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry in the country, could by 
any possibility deny them. The noble 
Earl emphatically stated, that the chief 
und on which he was prepared to de- 
end the Corn-laws was the necessity of 
this country being independent of foreign 
supply. It was all very well for the noble 
Een to make a flaming speech on that 
subject, and to call upon their Lordships 
to maintain the independence of the 
country, but how stood the fact? Could 
this country be independent of foreign 
supply? If their Lordships would refer 
to the last half century, and divide it into 
cycles of any number of years, they would 
find, that in each su ing cycle the de. 
pendence of the country on a foreiga sup- 
ply of grain was greater than in the prece- 
ding one. He would prove’ that in @ a 
few moments. In the twelve years whi 
elapséd from 1775 to 1786, both inclusive; 
the average annual import of grain ‘was 
179,000 quarters ; in the succeeding cycle, 
ending with 1798, the average annual im- 
portation was 324,000 quarters; ‘in the 





next ee ending with 1810, the average 
annual import was 693,000 quarters; "in 
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the twenty-five years which had elapsed 
average annual import was 614, uar- 
ters; and, taking the last eleven of pe 
years, the average annual import was 
863,000 quarters, . Thus it appeared, that 
the, average annual importation of corn 
which, in the first cycle of twelve years 
amounted to.179,000 quarters, had, in the 
course of half a. century, risen to 863,000 
quarters. Under these circumstances, to 
talk of this country being independent of 
foreign supply, was to talk of something 
that could not by possibility have any exis- 
tence, and, therefore it would be better not 
to talk of it at all. The only subject which 
practical men ought to consider, was upon 
what terms the importation of corn should 
take place—whether under what was cal- 
led the sliding scale, or upon payment of 
a low duty, or witbout any duty at all, 
Foreign supply. we must have, and. the 
simple question was, upon what terms 
should we have it. The population of 
the country was increasing at a much 
more rapid rate than any increased sup- 
ply we were able to draw from our own in-~ 
ternal resources. The enumeration of the 
popeten would be before Parliament in 
a few weeks, and then it would probably 
be seen, that the population of these 
islands was increasing at the rate of not 
less than 250,000 souls.a year. To sup- 
ply that increase of population 250,000 
quarters of wheat would be required, and 
as many acres of land must be brought 
into. cultivation as there were quarters of 
wheat wanted. . Their Lordships, how- 
ever, would be deluding themselves and 
the country if they held out the ie apy 
tion, that the requisite quantity of corn 
could be supplied by any quantity of land 
which they could bring into cultivation in 
this country. He was aware, that under 
the stimulus of high prices, tracts of land 
had been brought into cultivation which, 
under other circumstances, it would by no 
means have been desirable to . plough. 
This. was the case with the downs of Sus- 
sex, and even Salisbury plain—land which 
was never intended by nature to produce 
corn, and to bring which ‘into cultivation 
merely involved a waste of capital, with- 
out any advantage to the country at large. 
On the contrary, taking an agricultural 
view, of the matter, he must say, that 
bringing such land into tillage was posi- 
tively injurious. ; Left to itself the land 
was, to a certain. degree, profitable, but, 
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having been broken up, it was allowed, 
when a cycle of low-priced years came, 
to go to grass, and then a’century would 
elapse before it would be as valuable as it 
was before it was first broken OE As he 
had before observed, the ‘time had come 
when it was necessary for Parliament to 
consider upon what terms: foreign corn 
should be admitted into this deal The 
pecuniary effect of the sliding scale was 
to encourage speculation, the object of 
the speculators being to raise the price of 
the article to the highest price, in order 
that they might import foreign corn at the 
lowest duty. The speculators had no ab- 
stract love of high prices, and did not 
desire to make the food of the people dear, 
but it was necessary for their purpose 
that it should be so, in order that they 
might get rid of the duty. The present 
ptice of bread corn (he must use the 

hrase, although he had before been re- 
buked for doing so) was between 75s. and 
80s. a quarter. The rise of price had 
been owing, in some degree, to the pros- 
pect of an unfavourable harvest, and also 
to the operations of the speculators in fo- 
reign corn, who, not content with the 
ordinary sales which take place in the 
country, created a vast number of ficti- 
tious sales, in which the farmers were in 
no respect concerned. Farmers are de- 
riving no benefit from the present high 
rices, for if any of their Lordships had 

d occasion to travel from the Land’s- 
end, or from John O'Groat’s House’ to 
London, they must have observed: that 
the farm-yards were perfectly destitute 
of corn, and it was manifest, therefore, 
that no part of the present advance in 
the price of corn would go into the far- 
mer’s pocket. It went into the pocket 
of the corn-dealer; and at the time 
he was realising from 9s. to 10s. a bushel, 
it was exceedingly probable that many.a 
farmer was estate obliged to buy corn for 
the subsistence of his family and his cattle. 
This. was a state of things by no means 
beneficial to the agricultural interest, and 
he doubted whether it could be. benefi- 
cial to the Janded interest. as distinct from 
the agricultural. interest... That.was the 
opinion at which he had arrived from,.a 
consideration of the evidence given before 
Parliamentary committees by. valuers 
and agents of the most, respectable charac- 
ter. The effect of high prices was, to. cause 
a higher rent to be demanded from agri- 
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things would justify. The noble Earl 
below him had Seanetie stated, that 57s.a 
quarter was & fair basis for the rent a te- 
nant should pay ; but if he would inquire, 
the noble Earl would find, that that was 
not the basis at which, under the operation 
of the nt Corn-law, land-valuers look 
in settling the rent of land. It went con- 
siderably beyond that sum, and, in fact, 
the very construction of the law was cal- 
culated to infuse into the minds of both 
occupiers and landowners that the sum 
ought to be 63s, or 64s. a quarter, and 
that was actually the basis upon which the 
rent of land was calculated, If rents hail 


been calculated at 63s. and 64s. per quarter, 

whilst, in 

of corn h 
fact alone was to be found the history 
r 


int of fact, the average price 
heen only 56s., 578., or 58s., in 


tha 

of . cultural distress. That was the true 
explanation of all the petitions presented 
to that and the other House of Parliament 
some years ago, in consequence of which 
committees were appointed to inquire itito 
the distress of the agticulturists. Rent 
Was, in fact, fixed at a higher level than 
circumstances could justify. He was 
atizious that the Legislature sliould re. 
trate its steps a pei mo eal 
éstion. A t deal of ver an. 
pie had book tntredosed into the amend- 
ment, but, after all, it told nothing, and 
it was intended to tell nothing. The agri- 
cultural interest would not be a bit the 
wiser for it. A great authority had stated 
elsewhere, that the sliding scale must be 
midiitained, bat not a word had been 
said as to the point at which it was to 
begin of end, “As to that the noble Earl 
té also had said not a word. For 
easons Which he had stated, he con- 
sidered the sliding stale a very bad 
scheme, but he was willing to admit 
that it might be 60 adjusted as to obviate 
some of the objections which he enter. 

tained to it. It might be so arran 
as t0 prevent the price of food being 
80 @norttiously ab it was at pre- 
taking 458. or 5609. for what was 
— instead of 62s. or 64s. 
points, however, their 
ips were left in a state of blessed 
the ment of the no- 
hatever might be the inten« 
who were about to succeed 
ds in the Government, he 
eredit for concealing 
effectually ; but, 
hot be very mtich 
lapse of a certain 
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time, the law should be altered. He did 
not know how long it would be before 
the alteration took place—that would de. 
pend upon the nature. of it. If: the 
alteration was to be a small one, the 
country would have it soon; but if the 
altera' was intended to be a great 
one, it would be necessary, to save appear= 
ances and for decency’s sake, to defer 
it a little longer. He, however, hada 
lively recollection of what in common 
lance was called Catholic Emancipation. 
e came into Parliament when the battle 
began, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing it brought to a successful issue, 
The battle of commercial freedom was now 
about to be fought, and he believed that the 
same spirit of truth which liad led to success 
in the former battle, would lead to triumph 
in this, The fortress of monopoly, was at 
present, in appearance, vigorously defen. 
ded, but he believed, and he was of opin- 
ion that the noble Earl opposite believed 
80 too, that it would shortly be surren- 
dered. He thought also that the noble Karl 
himself might very likely be a party to its 
surrender,and he would tell their Lordships 
why he thought so. The noble Earl was 
the author of the law of 1815, which was 
introduced to make this country indepen- 
dent of foreign supply. [The Earl of 
Ripon: Not so.] He recollected perfectl 
well that that was the ground on whiab 
the law of 1815 was introduced and de- 
fended. It was, however, abandoned in 
favour of the law. of 1828, which was a 
great. stride in the road of improvement, 
although he preferred the measure pro- 
posed in 1827 by Mr. Canning. We had 
now got to 1841, another cycle of thirteen 
ears=-just the time for a fresh change. 
It was probable, however, that the existing 
law would be allowed to go on for another 
year. Much, ef course, would depend 
upon the courage of noble Lords opposite 
in facing public opinioa. If they could 
not venture upov-a radical change of. the 
law, there th be a little tampering with 
its It would be diseovered that the har- 
vest. of 1841 was very bad—that there 
was a short supply in the country—that it 
was necessaty to introduce a small supply 
from abroad—that there were 230,000 
quarters in bond, ready to be brought into 
the market, and, perhaps, an order. ia 
council might be resorted to for that pur- 
pose. For his part, he congratulated the 
country on the present position of the 





question; it had made a great stride. in 
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ublic opinion, in consequence of having 
ies taken up by the executive. It might 
cause the downfall of the present Adminis- 
tration, but that was a matter about which 
he felt comparatively little. He spoke 
sincerely, and he believed he might ven+ 
ture to say that his noble Friend near him 
cared as little for the result, The ques- 
tion had been brought fairly before the 
country by the executive, and men who 
never brought their minds to bear u 
the sabjeet were now attentively consider. 
ing it,’ There might, to be sure, have been 
latge nambers of persons, such as the 
anti-corn-law league associated in Man- 
chester and other towns; but the great 
mass of public opinion had never before 
been brought to bear upon the question, 
For having produced that result, therefore, 
Ministers were entitled to the gratitude of 
the country, and whatever might be the 
result of that night’s debate—whatever 
might be the triumph’ of noble Lords op- 
posite, the time would come when the 
people of this country would gratefully acs 
knowledge the obligations ander which 
they stood to the Govertiment for having 
had the courage to bring this great mea- 
sure before them. He said, for having 
had the courage to do so, because who- 
ever Observed the power of the landed in+ 
tetest must be aware that any Government 
which ventured to place itself in opposition 
to them was committing an act of political 
suicide, The landed was the most power- 
ful iviterest in the country, and he was 
afixious that it should continue to be so; 
but he wished it to unite justice with 
power, He wished it to exercise its power 
with justice to the test ofthe country. 
The landed interest might rely upon this, 
that it eould not long maintain itself 
against all the other interests of the eoun- 
try; when they should bring their minds 
to bear wpon this important question, 
Lord Zyétléton said, 1 cannot vote for 
the Address proposed by my noble and 
must fespeeted relative, without troubling 
your Lordships with a few remarks, My 
Lords, Ivete for that Addréss, in order 
to signify aveent, as far as imperfect know- 
ledge wilt justify me in forming an opi- 
nion, to those measures of commercial 
policy which are most pointedly alluded 
to in that Address; with thé exeeption of 
that on the sugar duties, and that not on 
commercial grounds; and also to that 
general system of policy concerning trade, 
which would seem to be indicated by those 
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measiires, and which I —— we 


now take for granted that her Majesty's 
Ministers, had they the opportunity; 
would proceed to act on. But inasmuch 
as, tro the nature of this occasion, 
and of the Amendment proposed by the 
noble Earl, a vote given in favour of the 
Address might very fairly atid reasonably,. 
unless otherwise explained, be construed 
as a vote of general confidence in the Gos 
vernment, 1 hope to be excused if | ex- 
plain to your Lordships some of the rea» 
sons why I cannot allow my vote to be so 
considered ; both with regard to some cir+ 
cumstatices connected with the introduc- 
tion of those measttes, and with regard to 
some other points not imtiiediately ¢on+ 
nected with them. It is not that I can 
see much force in some of the objections 
commonly taken to the conduct of the 
Government: I cannot see that it was 
wrong in them to introduee those mea- 
sures, as being a weak Government; bes 
cause those same measures, might fairly be 
expected to conyert that weakness into 
strength, Nor can I think, even after the 
retwarks of the noble Eaftl, that it was 
wroug in them to appeal to the people on 
those measures by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, on the risk of what is called popular 
agitation. . Popular agitation seems to 
mean little but popular discussion ; and 
if ever it be allowable to let the people 
judge of public measures, these measures 
would seem to be such as they might most 
reasonably be supposed qualified to un» 
derstand. But. | cannot but . ace 
another objection, no less commonly 
«for I cannot pretend to novelty in pror 
ducing it—namely, that at the tine when 
Ministers introduced those measures, they 
had no right according to the constitution 
of this country to stand before the then 
existing Parliament as Ministers of the 
Crown at all; and especially that it was 
almost an absurdity and a contradiction 
for them to stand before that Parliament 
under those circumstances, and still to 
call themselves a Whig Government. My 
Lords, let me recapitulate a few facts. J 
will say nothing of what happened in the 
Session of 1840; something. might be 
said; but I pass that ovef.. But. in the 
last Session, Ministers were beat on an 
important clause of the most debateable 
and disputed bills~indeed, the only party 
bill, as it is called, which they had yet in- 
troduced, on April 26, by a majority of 
21; on April 29, on another clause, by a 
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jority of 11; they gave up the bill, but 
al isined thsi end they brought in 
their budget; they pee beaten on the 
sugar duties by a still greater majority ; 
they still Saeed in office, till this suc- 
cession of negations by the House of Com- 
mons was changed into a most undeniable 
position, and they were declared unworthy 
of the confidence of that House. My 
Lords, I do not trouble your Lordships 
with argument on what has been already 
so amply debated; I will only say that I 
for one, am too much of a Whig to ap- 
prove of such conduct. For what is the 
defence? What is the defence on the con- 
stitutional question? Precedents are ap- 
ed to. That we do not object.to. 

ut what precedents? Several; but 
chiefly, as the most recent and appro- 
priate, those of 1784 and the property tax 
of 1814, the precedents of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Castlereagh; what are we to say.to 
this? Why, noble Lords opposite may find 
themselves pinched by such an argument; 
her Majesty’s opposition anywhere may 
feel themselves bound to answer it; but 
for. us who call ourselves Whigs in this 
matter; who hold, not indeed that the 
people are the true and ultimate source of 
all power, but that a popular constitution 
is the best mode of bringing into free 
action that wisdom and virtue which have 
a real, divine right to sway the destinies of 
nations—for us it is sufficient to reply 
that Mr. Pitt’s conduct appears to us ut- 
terly unjustifiable and unwarrantable; 
justified, as the phrase is, by success, and 
drowned, as it were, beneath the flood of 
prosperity and glory that followed it; but 
in itself unwarrantable, and that of all the 
authorities that can be alleged on a con- 
stitutional question, Lord Castlereagh is 
about the one to whom we should attri- 
bute the least weight: I hope I may 
ee without offence of an_ historical 
character. Such at least is my view. My 
Lords, I must beg your Lordships’ indul- 
gence, if I leave the engrossing topics 
which have chiefly been the subject of dis- 
cussion this evening, and say something of 
remote matters, which have weighed with 
me in seinsing entire confidence to the 
Government. It may perhaps be supposed 
that what has had the most weight with 
me, has been the conduct of the Govern- 
ment with respect to ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. My Lords, I certainly have consi- 
dered that the Government were not de- 
serving of entire confidence, for their 
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mode of dealing with an institution which 
I believed they did not rightly appreciate. 
But considered relatively to any Govern- 
ment that might be supposed likely to 
succeed them, I have not been in the 
habit of thinking it certain that their re- 
moval would benefit the Church. I had 
little confidence in the existing Govern- 
ment on these subjects; I had not much 
more in those who might be supposed to 
be their successors. Moreover, I did not 
consider it material to what are called the 
interests of the Church, what Government 
might or might not be in power; believ-_ 
ing, that if the Church herself, by which 
I mean if we, every one of us, did our 
duty as churehmen and not only as citi- 
zens, the Church would then vindicate her 
position in the country, and any Govern- 
ment that might be in power would find 
that the best thing it could do for its own 
urpose, would be to let the Church alone. 
y Lords, in mentioning what has per- 
haps weighed most with me in my con- 
duct, I must, beg your Lordships’ pardon 
for reviving a very antiquated and per- 
haps defunct subject; I allude to the once 
celebrated appropriation clause. Of the 
circumstances attending that clause I need 
not remind your Lordships; the resolu- 
tions oa which it was founded | will take 
the liberty of reading to your Lordships. 
On April 2, 1835, it was carried on the 
motion of Lord J. Russell, “ that this 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House to consider of the 
temporalities of the Church of Ireland.” 
On the 7th of April it was carried, “ that 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
any surplus which may remain after fully 
providing for the spiritual instruction of 
the Members of the Established Church 
in Ireland, ought to be applied locally to 
the general education of all classes of 
Christians.” On the same evening, “ that 
it is the opinion of this House that no 
measure on the subject of tithes can lead 
to a satisfactory and final adjustment, 
which does not embody the principle con- 
tained in the foregoing resolution.” My 
Lords, I say that if ever words bad a 
meaning beyond the mere letter; if ever 
circumstances and context should be taken 
into account in determining the meaning 
of words, the meaning of those words 
was, that coming into office on the adop- 
tion of those resolutions, nothing should 
ever induce them to be parties to a mea- 
sure which did not suholy their principle. 
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‘That is the: plain‘common sense view; 


on that principle they came in; that prin- 


they aband 3’ from that moment 
I ‘not been able to avoid the convic- 
tion, that they stood in office on ground 
not their own, and ino virtue of an unful- 
filled covenant. No agreement in general 
policy, no private feelings should ever in- 
duce me to adhere fully to a Government 
whose public engagements were unfulfilled, 
and: when political integrity was gone. 
My Lords, I will not dwell upon other 
points; in which it has seemed to me that 
the Government acted wrong, and speci- 
fically in contravention of Whig princi- 
ples ; such as the Jamaica bill, and their 
conduet on the Bedchamber question. 
My Lords, undoubtedly if I thought that 
the interests of this country, and the 
liberal principles to which I am attached, 
would suffer seriously from the removal of 
the present Goverament, it might greatly 
modify my conduct on this question. But 
I for one have little fear of this. I be- 
lieve that. whatever Government is in 
office, the principles of liberal policy will 
be: pursued ; that this is the real, perma- 
nent result of the Reform Bill, and that 
there is no danger of an —_ result. 
The question, therefore, rather is with me, 
whether the political character of the 
party which may at any time be in office, 
is such as will allow of their conforming to 
those principles without dishonour to them- 
selves. My Lords, | am not esate to 
say that those who will probably succeed 
the present Government are of character 
other than this; and I believe this to be 
the opinion of many whose liberal priuci- 
ples are cndinpetek I do not forget the 
words of the great master of political 
wisdom; he that supports every adminis- 
tration subverts all Government. But 
when Mr. Burke wrote this, of the two 
ies whom he had in view, the one was 
in his belief partly the designing agent, 
ew the passive instrument of a system 
which went to subvert in an essential point 
the constitution of this country. It may 
be held by some persons that this is the 
intention of either of the parties who are 
at this time likely to be in power; I at 
least. have no such belief. My Lords, 
aware of your Lordships’ indulgence, I 
have ventured to trouble your Lordships, 
simply with the view to explain. and 
qualify the vote which I feel it my duty to 
gives © 
Viscount Melbourne said: The nature 
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of this motion, and the circumstances 
under which it has been made—notwith- 
standing its great importance, the argu- 
ments on which it has béen founded, and 
the fair, candid, clear, and distinct spirit 
in which it has been submitted—do not 
make it necessaty for me to trouble your 
Lordships with many observations. I lis- 
tened to my noble Friend who moved the 
amendment with great deference for his 
abilities, with great deference for his infor- 
mation, and with great respect for his can- 
dour, and I must say, that seeing the 
superstructure he was about to raise, a 
more meagre, slender, or fragile founda- 
tion it would be impossible to have laid 
down. The noble Lord made a sort of 
omnium gatherum speech; impressed eve- 
ry thing into his service, as well what we 
had done last year as during the present ; 
and on such a collection of heterogeneous 
materials he founds a motion of this mag- 
nitude—a motion so important in its con- 
sequences, and a motion, allow me to say, 
perfectly new to this House. My Lords, 
it came like a thunder-clap upon me, [ 
own I was ignorant that there existed in 
this House the spirit on which that motion 
seems to proceed. We all know that there 
were a great many factious motions in the 
late House of Commons, and continual 
motions of want of confidence , but there 
was not the least intimation that your 
Lordships sympathised with, or counte- 
nanced any such proceeding. Your Lord- 
ships were reposing a tranquil confidence 
in the present Government, when sudden, 
ly, on the grounds stated by the noble 
sens unexpectedly, contrary to all former 
precedent, belieing in fact the manner in 
which you have heretofore conducted 
yourselves, the noble Lord has come for- 
ward with this distinct motion of a want 
of confidence in her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. And what is the ground for such 
a proposal? He states certain omissions 
in the speech from the Throne. He says 
there is no mention of the expedition to 
the north of the Indus, or the Affghanis- 
tan territory. ‘With respect to that omis- 
sion I can only say, that no events have 
lately taken place in that quarter of the 
globe which seemed to call on her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers to advise her Majesty to 
make any observation on that subject, 
But the noble Lord coupled with that ex- 
pression of regret at not seeing this ex 

dition noticed, a complete condemnation 
of oo policy which has been pur- 
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sued, and wholly condemns the steps 
which have been taken with respect to 
Candahar, as well as the grounds on 
which they were taken. ‘Why, my Lords, 
there was very full information lately laid 
before the House on this subject, and if 
the noble Earl disapproved of the policy on 
which the Government proceeded, surely 
he showed himself considerably wanting in 
his duty not to bring the question before 
your Lordships, instead of reserving it for 
the foundation of this new and unexpec- 
ted proceeding with which he has threat- 
ened us to-night. But, then, it appears 
that we also neglected to mention the 
state of things in the Punjaub, and it is 
stated,that we formed improper alliances— 
with Runjeet Sing, for instance. The 
noble Lord added that Runjeet Sing died. 
I suppose he does not mean to say; that we 
are responsible for that. It is not so very 
unnatural an oceurrence, that; on the 
death of an Oriental Prince, the country 
which he governed should fall intodisorder. 
That is a circumstance sufficiently com- 
mon. The noble Lord then finds fault 
with the expedition to China. I believe, 
however, that it is pretty generally admit- 
ted that the steps taken by the Chinese 
authorities did call for and justify this 
country in adopting such measures as 
those which have been acted upon by the 
Government. The present occasion is not 
a fitting one—nor is it my wish—to make 
any observations on the conduct of that 
expedition, It would be highly premature 
to do so. But that that is an expedition 
of great difficulty, and that it will have to 
contend with the passive resistance puinted 
out by the noble Lord, I fully admit; and 
all I can say farther with respect to it is to 
express an anxious hope that these mea- 
sures may be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. My noble Friend condemns 
not only what has taken place, but what 
would have taken place under cireumstan- 
ces which have not arisen. He says we 
have not concluded a treaty with France, 
which, if agreed to, would have involved 
us in great difficulty. But as that treat 

has not been concluded, and as those dif- 
ficulties have not arisen, I certainly donot 
consider it necessary for me to go into a 
vindication of a policy which, in fact, has 
not been carried into effect. The noble 


Lord then proceeds to a further considera- 
tion of the whole state of affairs, and of 
those measures brought under the conside- 
ration of the House and of the country by 
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the determination of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment,. He finds very considerable 
fault with those measures, although he 
agrees: on the principles of all of them. 
He says the principle of the proposed al- 
teration in the timber duties is correct, but 
he is doubtful as io the manner in which 
it is to be carried into effect. He ques- 
tions the propriety of raising the duty on 
Canadian timber, but at the same time he 
gives his adbesion to the general principle 
on which the Government measure is foun- 
ded. Her Majesty’s: Ministers never asked 
for anything more—a general sanction of 
the principle of their measure, allowing 
Parliament to deal as it should think fit 
with the details, On the sugar duties, 
too, he only objects to one or other trivial 
part -of the measures which have been 
brought forward; but his grand objection 
to the proposed change is, that it will en- 
courage the slave trade. I must freely 
say, that having as great a hatted and 
detestation of the slave trade as any 
man in the country, and being anxious 
to take measures to diminish, and, if 
possible, to eradicate that traffic, 1 do 
not believe it is by means of commercial 
hostility, by cutting off the intercourse 
of slave-employing countries, and re- 
fusing the produce of slave-growing states, 
that that object can be effected. My 
noble Friend argues, that it is but justice 
to our Indian colonies that you should not 
interfere with the trade of sugar at the 
present moment, as ‘supplied by slave 
states. But my noble Friend must recol- 
lect that if he makes that admission now, 
he shuts himself out from ever adopting 
those measures which at some fature day 
he thinks might be right and proper, be- 
cause his present objection will, by the 
lapse of time, grow stronger and stronger. 
That Indian interest to which he alludes 
will be on the increase; in point of imports 
ance; it will be more difficult to meddle 
with it; it will be stronger in itself, and 
will, consequently, give greater weight to 
any objections it may urge against tam- 
pering with the trade; it will, in fact, be 
ina position to put an end to all hopes of 
ever adopting such a measure as that 
contemplated by the Government and by 
the aoble Lord. My noble Friend then 
comes to that great question which 
undoubtedly interests your Lordships 
most deeply, and that is the question of 
the trade in corn. My Lords, notwith- 
standing all the statements which lie has 
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made—notwithstanding all the deductions 
‘which he draws from the fluctuations in 
‘the ‘price of other articles, I cannot but 
‘feel certain that the adoption ofa fixed 
daty would give greater steadiness to ovr 
market in corn. It appears to me self- 
evident that such must be its effect. 1 
know from the nature of the trade in corn 
that the prices will alter and fluctuate ; 
but that @ fixed duty will produce a 
greater steadiness of price, and a more 
even and regular curtent of trade, it is in 
my mind impossible to question. I will 
faitly state very shortly to your Lordships 
the great arguments which have always 
weighed with me ov this subject. I have 
certainly been, On former occasions, for 
putting off the agitation and discussion of 
this question, which, whenever it came on, 
I knew must be attended with the cifcum- 
stanées which my noble Friend has de- 
scribed. But I always knew that come it 
must. I always knew that it was not to 
be avoided. I always knew that it was 
entirely a question of time. And I beg of 
your Lordships to consider what I have 
always Jooked upon as the pinch of this 
question, namely, that these laws have 
been introduced and supported by those 
who have a direct interest in maintaining 
them. They were sanctioned by two 
houses of Legislature, one of which is en- 
tirely composed of landholders, and the 
inajority of the other consists of the same 
class. Isay that is nota state of things 
whieh you should look on with compla- 
cency. 1 am not accustomed to speak in 
the language of dictation or of admonition ; 
but 1 tell you it is not safe for the govern- 
ing powers of a country to stand in such 
a situation as to be open to an imputation 
of so popular, so plausible, and so speci. 
ous a mature as that which I have de- 
scribed ; and I do assure your Lordships 
that you will find it absolutely necessary 
to put these laws some day or other on a 
more reasonable and satisfactory founda- 
tion. Ido not think your Lordships fair- 
ly chargeable with the imputations which 
are often urged against you. I do not 
Believe you passed these laws from inter- 
ésted feelings. No man more deeply re- 
gtets-or inore decidedly condemns the ge- 
neral janguage, arguments, and topics 
whieh are pressed into the discussion of 
this question: I do not think they are 
condemned by religion; I do not think 
théy aré contraty to morality; nor do | 
think they are the work of those who had 
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nothing else in view but their own inter- 
est; but feeling sure that no such consi- 
deration influenced you (though I do not 
mean to deny, that you had that due re- 
gard to your own interest which, as! the 
noble Lord justly observes, every man 
must feel) that nothing base, or mean, or 
sordid, ever entered into your intentions 
when passing that act—I call upon your 
Lordships to free yourselves from the im- 
putation, to redeem yourselves from the 
sibility of being so charged. Nothing 
18 80 foolish as to have the discredit of 
that which you do not do, If you are 
really free from imputation yourselves, as 
{ have no doubt you are, I earnestly en- 
treat your Lordships to consider whether 
it would not be wise to attempt at least 
to put these laws on a more satisfactory 
and reasonable foundation. It is ver 
well to say “what your arguments lead 
to is total abolition—that is what you 
mean.” Bat that is not so. We know 
that there have been many measures 
founded on arguments which went farther 
than the measutes themselves, and which 
yet have been acquiesced in and found 
sufficiently satisfactory. Depend upon it 
that that measure which is generally con- 
sidered fair will produce the satisfaction 
which naturally results from it, It is on 
these grounds that I am for an alteration 
with respect to the duty on corn; and I 
am also persuaded (without going into 
any minute arguments upon the subject) 
that a fixed duty isa principle which 
would be found safe ‘and tenable, and 
would ‘answer all the ends of giving a 
sufficient protection, and, at the samé 
time, of diminishing much of the general 
discontent and suspicion which at present 
prevail on the subject. My noble Friead 
contrived, as I said before, to bring a 
great number of small things into his 
speech, and being conscious, perhaps, that 
he was on stilts throughout a great part 
of his address, his charges became tem- 
pered down towards the concltision, to 
the legal but not constitutional conversion 
of the funds in the savings banks, and to 
the imputation that there was but a 
small balance'in the Exchequer. Why if 
there is no discontent on the part of the 
managers, and no distrust on the part of 
depositors of the savings banks, and if no 
inconvenience is felt from the state of the 
balance in the Exchequer, such topies can 
not be said to form a just foundation for 
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of this motion in plain English is, “we 
have now a majority in the House of 
Commons.” To judge by some of the 
declarations at the hustings, I suppose 
there ‘is such a majority. At the same 
time it must be recollected that Members 
are sent “ad consultandum de rebus 
arduis regni.” We are not, therefore, to 
judge, what the conduct of Members may 
be by their declarations on the hustings; 
but I must say, that if I felt alarmed at 
some of the avowals made there as to the 
majority against Ministers, I derived some 
consolation’ from the arguments and 
speeches made by their opponents, for I 
hoped that a sense of justice and honour 
would never suffer them to persevere in 
the opinions which they announced, and 
which they rested on such shallow pre- 
tences. My noble Friend on the cross 
benches (Lord Lyttleton) has also excluded 
us from his confidence, and perhaps we 
should be as well off without his vote. I 
think, however, my noble Friend over- 
states what he lays down as a Whig doc- 
trine, when he says that on the last Irish 
Registration Bill we did not resign. We 
acted on a tenable principle, according to 
reason and to the conduct of former Go- 
vernments. He next makes a strong at- 
tack on us on account of the appropriation 
clause. All that was meant was, that no 
settlement of the tithe question would be 
satisfactory which did not appropriate 
some part of the revenues of the Church 
to some other general purpose, such as 
education, What was that but saying 
we would do our utmost to carry it. I 
am very sorry that clause was not carried, 
and I think it would very much contribute 
to the stability of the Irish Church if it 
had received the sanction of Parliament. 
We brought it forward two or three times 
in this House, and when we found it im- 
possible to carry it, we gave up all hope 
of its being assented to by Parliament. 
And my noble Friend says this was 
wrong ; that it was anti-Whig. Does my 
noble Friend admit Sir Robert Walpole to 
bea Whig? If so, I beg to remind bim 
that Sir Robert Walpole introduced his 
Excise Act with professions very like those 
which we felt justified in announcing 
when we introduced those late measures 
which have been the subject of so much 
discussion. His testimony in favour of 
that act amounted to this:—‘ It will 
benefit land, it will greatly improve com- 
merce, it will generally facilitate trade. It 
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is impossible to state benefits of a far 
higher. nature than those which this 
measure would confer; but if the:in- 
terested clamour aod. prejudice: of | indi- 
viduals should prevail against me, I) will 
give up the scheme, and not only that but 
I will never bring forward another of a 
similar nature, and if Iam defeated, I 
don’t believe that. another will be found 
bold enough to face the storm which has 
overwhelmed me, I don’t. think «this 
measure absolutely necessary (for thatcan 
hardly be said of any measure), but I look 
on it as highly beneficial, and if 1 am ob- 
liged to we it I shall not only give it 
up, but I will never carry into effect: its 
principle.” That is all a Minister of dis- 
cretion and prudence can do. It is non- 
sense to persist in measures which it is 
impossible can succeed, In conclusion 
I can only repeat that considering the 
nature and object of this motion, as far as 
I can understand them, I look on it as 
quite unprecedented, and certainly never 
was a motion supported on more weak 
grounds or more insufficient arguments. 

Lord Lyttleton explained. What he 
said was, not that the conduct of Govern- 
ment on the appropriation clause was anti- 
Whig, but that it was a violation of con- 
stitutional principles. 

The Duke of Wellington spoke to the 
following effect: [am happy, My Lords, 
to find that the noble Viscount repudiates 
these charges altogether which have been 
made by his supporters against your Lord- 
ships, and those parts of the noble Vis. 
count’s speech must, my Lords, be there- 
fore, most satisfactory to your Lordships. 
But, my Lords, it appears to me, that the 
noble Viscount has treated the speech of 
my noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon) in 
a manner not deserved by him. My noble 
Friend in that speech said nothing that 
was not perfectly within the rules of Par- 
liament—did nothing which was not per- 
fectly correct. My noble Friend stated 
that he should make no objection to some 
portions of the address; on the contrary, 
my Lords, he expressed his concurrence.in 
them; and in commenting on parts of the 
speech of the noble Lords who preceded 
him, and on some of the paragraphs of 
the address, he pursued a course which 
is by no means an uncommon one in this 
House. He observed, that no information 
whatever had been afforded the House by 
her Majesty’s: Ministers upon several. to- 
pics; and he commented on the state of 
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the wat at present waging in China. In 
itts of the speech and the address, my 
orda, my noble Friend only did that 
which has-been always the practice in si- 
milar cases. But there were other parts 
of the'speech on which my noble Friend 
thought proper to move the amendment he 
has submitted to your Lordships, and this 
is''the ‘course which the noble Viscount 
has thought fit to on the most 
stlingios grounds. Herttoeke, the noble 
Viscount states ~and he states truly— 
that it is not a habit in this House of call- 
ing on your Lordships to give an opinion 
on abstract questions of policy. That my 
Lords, is perfectly true, and 1 have myself 
endeavoured to bring the House to that 
view on more than one occasion—that is, 
to prevent the expression of any opinion 
on’ abstract questions of policy, in the 
shape of an address or otherwise, until it 
should be brought before your Lordships 
in the shape of a distinct legislative mea- 
sure. More than once I have succeeded 
in persuading your Lordships to withhold 
such opinion, and on some occasions even 
Ihave supported the Government against 
them, however much I may have disap- 
proved of their policy in respect toit. But, 
my Lords, on this occasion there comes a 
question of the greatest importance before 
us—of the greatest importance,’ not only 
in principle, but also in the details—not 
in'a tangible and distinct shape, but in 
the unusual form and manner of a Speech 
from the Throne ; and it; therefore, be- 
hoves us to deal with it in the best way 
we can—in the only way left us. My 
Lords, it was but natural that, when my 
noble Friend was persuaded to move an 
amendment to those parts of the address 
that he “1 re to, he should state to 
your: Lordships the grounds on which he 
based his opposition to them. It was a 
natural—it was a proper course; and yet 
it is for this'that the noble Lord had at- 
tacked him. To these grounds, however, 
the noble Viscount did not reply or refer, 
though that would have been the more 
obvious course for him to follow. These 
nee my Lord, as stated by my noble 
tiend,; are neglect and mismanagement 
of the'finances of this country by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the future consequence 
of which,:as he traly states, it is im- 
possible to foresee, and the improper, im- 
politie,and unconstitutional means which 
they took’ to ‘recover themselves. These 
things he proved by reference to the actual 
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state of the finances, when it was found 
necessaty to review them in the last Par- 
liament ; and he showed that, in poiat of 
fact, after a period of about five years, a 
debt had not alone: been accumulated. of 
five millions, but there had also been a 
vast deficiency in the public revenue. My 
noble friend likewise stated truly, that this 
debt and deficiency was to be attributed 
to the practice adopted: by her Majesty’s 
Government of carrying on extensive 
operations, of which nobody approves, 
mind you, more than I do when done as 
they should be, and at the same time 
not’ making due provisions, for the in- 
creased expenditure occasioned by their 
carrying on war in several: places with a 
peace establishment, being the most cry- 
ing of these evils, and neglecting toemploy 
the proper means for meeting the in- 
creased charge and putting an end to the 
impending danger. The next allegation 
against them, my Lords, is for not making 
financial provision in the way of ways and 
means for the expense and charge incurred 
by the country by the exertions made to 
put an end to the danger which menaced 
it. My noble Friend has stated that, 
though a large amount of army and 
ordnance was kept on foot since 1831, no 
provision had been made for the addi- 
tional expenditure in the usual way of an 
ys to Parliament, but that irre- 
gular and unconstitutional modes were 
adopted by her Majesty’s Government for 
finding means of defraying those expenses. 
In this, my Lords, my noble Friend spoke 
but the simple truth. In one case the 
whole charge of a war had been thrown on 
the East-India Company, and then con- 
verted into a debt on this country; in 
another the funds of the savings’ banks 
have been tampered with; in another the 
exchequer bills have been funded ; and, 
in short, several most irregular modes have 
been adopted. Then, my Lords, what 
happened ?. Besides these expenses ; be- 
sides the failure of. the Government to 
make due provision by the mode of ways 
and means to defray the charges incurred 
by their military and: naval operations; 
besides these, my Lords, her Majesty’s 
Government thought ‘proper to repeal a 
large: amount of taxes, by which means 
they reduced the revenue of the country 
to such a degree as materially and. inevi- 
tably ‘left-a most serious deficiency, This 
deficiency, my Lords, amounts to the sum 





of two anda half millions, besides the 
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large debt incurred. Now this being the 
case, tay Lords, I think that all these 
gtievances, so clearly stated by my noble 
Friend, and it would only impair their 
éffect for me to restate them here, were 
sufficient to justify him in calling on your 
Lordships to vote against the Address on 
this occasion. The noble Viscount taunts 
my noble Friend with having objected to 
the French treaty of commerce. If the 
noble Viscount had attended more closely 
to my noble Friend’s speech he would 
have made less mistake in it. What my 
nobly Friend said was, that part of the 
scheme of the Government would have 
been destroyed if that treaty had been 
concluded, and that they should have to 
call on Parliament to undo the. next year 
what they had done in that. My noble 
Friend only stated, that they were fortu- 
nate in not having concluded it; and I 
think my noble Friend is fully justified in 
the deduction he made from that fact; 
namely, a want of foresight, and a neglect 
of the finances of the country on the part 
of the Government of the noble Viscount 
Opposite. What my noble Friend did say 
was, that the Government had been saved 
the disgrace inevitable to that portion of 
their proceedings by the treaty not being 
carried into execution. My noble Friend 
has clearly shown the unfitness of the Go- 
vernment for managing the finances of 
this country. And the reasons my noble 
Friend adduced would be sufficient to call 
for your Lordships’ vote against them, if 
there were none others; but I confess, 
my Lords, I have other reasons for calling 
on your Lordships to condemn them, 
which I shall state to your Lordships fully 
and freely, however painful it may be for 
me to do so. My Lords, in the course of 
the months of May and June last, her 
Majesty’s Government found themselves 
under the necessity of intimating that 
they should advise her Majesty to dissolve 
Parliament. My Lords, I hardly think 
the moment they selected for making this 
announcement was, to say the least of it, 
the most fortunate they could have chosen, 
and when you come to consider the ex 
citement under which the country thea 
laboured, brought on by the discussion of 
these subjects in question to-night, I think 
your Lordships will be of the same 
opinion. Considering, my Lords, what 
passed on the subject of the budget at 
Jarge, and also on the ro of the 
Corn-laws, in the House of Commons 
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during the month of May and the early 
part of June last, I cannot but think that 
it might have been more advisable of the 
noble Viscount to avoid counselling her 
Majesty to introduce certain words deli- 
vered in the speech from the Throne, in 
June last, in reference to those ica, 
and which were certainly calculated to 
excite animosity between classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects in this country, espe- 
cially at the period of a general election ; 
these words being seconded by the ex- 
ptession of an opinion that her Majesty 
had a strong feeling on the subject of 
these laws; that she felt the depression 
upon the trade and industry of the coun- 
try; the burdens of the community at 
large were entirely involved in the ques~ 
tion of these laws ; and that her Majesty 
had no other object in view in dissolvivg 
Parliament than the desire of securing 
the rights and promoting the interests of 
her Majesty's subjects. Now, my Lords, 
I know it has been said, that on former 
oceasions the sovereigns of this country 
have adopted the same course as her Ma- 
jesty, in dissolving Parliament, and ap. 
pealing to the opinions of her people, and 
that words even stronger than those have 
been made use of by them at such 
periods, But, my Lords, [ deny the fact. 

Viscount Melbourne: I referred to the 
words of George the 3rd at the opening 
of Parliament in 1784, 

The Duke of Wellington: I have the 
words here, and [ beg your Lord- 
ships to observe the difference between 
the Speech of George the 3rd, and that 
framed by the noble Viscount for her 
Majesty. The language is very different :— 

“On a full consideration of the present situ- 
ation of affairs, and of the extraordinaty cir- 
cumstances which have produced it, I am in- 
duced to put an end to this Session of Parlia- 
ment; I feel it a duty which I owe to the Con- 
stitution and to the country, in such a situa- 
tion, to recur as speedily as possible to the 
sense of my people by a new Parliament. I 
trust that this measure will tend to obviate the 
mischiefs arising from the wnhappy divisions 
and distractions which have lately subsisted ; 
and that the vatious important objects which 
will require consideration may be afterwards 
proceeded upon with less interruption and with 
happier effect. I can have no other object 
but to rve the true principles of our free 





and happy Constitution, and to employ the 
powers entrusted to me by the law for the only 
-end for which they were given, the good of my 
people.” 

Now, my Lords, begging the noble Vis- 
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couat’s pardon, the case of George the} I heard the noble Viscount himself making | 
Third is totally and entirely different from | use of the strongest language I ever 


the ease of her Majesty. That case was 
ope wholly within doors—this is one wholly 
without,...That was a dispute within the 
walls of Parliamemt—a dispute between 
prerogative on the one hand and privilege 
op the other—a question in which | will 
not deny that many men felt a deep in- 
terest ; it was exclusively a question 
in. the mage oe SAAR ialys 
question of a very opposite nature. 
hope the noble Vasneet will see the dif- 
ference; I am an sute. your Lordships’ 
perceive it... The, circumstances of the 
two cases are totally different—the terms 
in which the two speeches are couched 
are extremely different, But there is 
another point, my Lords, which aggravates 
the case as against the noble Viscount— 
it is that he should have permitted her 
Majesty to make such a speech. I am 
willing to admit, that the noble Viscount 
has. readered the greatest possible service 
to her Majesty. I happen to know that it 
is ber Majesty’s opinion that the noble 
Viscount has rendered her Majesty the 
greatest possible service in making her 
acquainted with the mode and policy of 
the Government of this couatry, initiating 
ber into the laws and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, independently of the performance 
of his duty as the servant of her Majesty’s 
Crown—teaching her, in short, to preside 
over the destinies of this great country. 
My Lords, knowing this, I feel that the 
noble Viscount should not have embarked 
her Majesty, in the month of June, in that 
from. the Throne, still less should 
he. have embarked her in the Speech of 
this day. In this Speech of to-day not 
only is her Majesty made to call on Par. 
liament to answer on the part of those sub- 
jects—being, as they are, perhaps, the 
most invidious that can be presented to 
Parliament. My Lords, I frankly confess 
I am sorry for this. I respected the noble 
Viscount for the services which I have 
reason, as I stated, to know he rendered 
to her Majesty; and J could have wished 
him not to have embarked her Majesty in 
such @ course as he has taken on this oc- 
casion. My Lords, it grieves me to say 
that the noble Viscount has given the coun- 
try to believe, that those who are opposed to 
the proposed alterations, are therefore op- 
to her Majesty. Give me leave to tell 
that it is unjust to sayso. My Lords, it 
is not. more than fourteen months age since 





in opposition to a motion, merely for tak- 
ing | e Corn-laws into consideration. The 
le Viscount on that occasion declared 
before God, that with reference to the aboli- 
tion of the Corn-laws, he believed the man 
must be mad who dreamed of such a 
thing. Now, my Lords, I do not pretend 
to say that the noble Viscount has not a 
rfect right to change his opinions. I 
ee he thought that he had good 
grounds for doing so, and I think I have 
myself read the report which induced 
him to change it. But this I do say, that 
before your Lordships and the country 
were placed in this situation with regard 
to the Queen, the noble Viscount was 
bound to give Parliament and the country 
an opportunity of obtaining that know- 
ledge and information as to the true merits 
of the question, which he imagines himself 
to have obtained. I have, in the course 
of my life, seen many alterations made in 
the finances, the trade, and the commerce 
of the country. I wasin the country at 
the period of the restoration of the cur- 
rency, and also at the period of the in- 
quiries into the China trade. I remember 
the occasions of other great financial and 
commercial alterations. How, my Lords, 
were these subjects discussed? In what 
manner were they brought forward, and in 
what way was this and the other House of 
Parliament enabled to judge of their pro- 
priety? Why, by the formation of com- 
mittees, consisting of the first men in the 
country and in Parliament—of leaders in 
debate, and of men who by their varied 
qualifications were perfectly qualified to 
form opinions on such subjects. It is by 
such inquiries as these, my Lords, calmly 
and patiently conducted, that men are 
enabled to judge respecting the conse- 
quences of great changes of this nature, 
and of the bearings and tendencies of each 
patticular part of what is intended to be 
done. But, instead of such a course being 
pursued, what has been done in the pre~ 
sent instance? Nothing. No inquiry 
whatever has been made or instituted by 
Government, A gentleman in the House 
of Commons thought fit to move for a 
committee to inquire into the state of the 
import duties. Your Lordships are awate, 
that there exists a body calling itself the 
Anti-Corn Law League, consisting of a 
number of persons in and out of Parlia- 
ment. When the committee in question 
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hensive in its constitution, Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman (alluding to the President of 
the Board of Trade) will state whether its in- 
quiry is to extend tothe subject of the Corn- 
laws ?” 

The President of the Board of Trade 
replied, that it was not possible to answer 
the question put by the noble Lord; that 
it was not easy to foresee to what. points 
the Committee would limit itself; and he 
edded, 

“T imagine the point is (observe, my Lords, 
it is not to inquire into the Corn-laws) to 
classify all the information that can be pro- 
cured, relative to the duties on the importation 
of commodities, and state that information to 
the House. And, (continued the President 
of the Board of Trade) I think that the labours 
of the Committee will be found exceedingly 
useful.” 


And then, my Lords, we had the Im- 
port Committee, and its report from 
which the noble Viscount and others drew 
their convictions and conclusions. But 
the conclusion which I drew was this— 
that not one-tenth part of the requisite in- 
formation was brought before Parliament 
and the public. I further think that the 
Committee and Report were ex-parte ones, 
upon which no legislative measures ought 
to have been founded. But what | chiefly 
complain of is this—that before the noble 
Viscount put this speech into the mouth 
of her Majesty, he did not give us fair and 
full information to guide us as to what we 
ought to do. I believe, my Lords, that 
conduct like this is sufficient to induce 
you to say that the noble Lords opposite 
donot deserve your confidence. And here, 
my Lords, I should finish what I have to 
say, but I wish to say a few words re~ 
specting the budget, about which so much 
has been said, and on which we shall have 
to give anopinion, As regards the tim- 
ber duties, the noble Lords, before they 
attempt to renew the propositions made 
some years ago by the noble Lord oppo- 
site, ought to recollect the position of our 
American possessions at the present mo- 
ment, They ought to consider whether, 
since that proposition was made by the 
noble Earl, vast quantities of land have 
been sold, covered with timber. I wish, 
then, my Lords, to submit, whether the 
purchasers of this land would not be en- 
titled to some compensation for the Joss 


{LORDS}: 


was moved for, a noble Friend of mine 
observed, 


« The committee appears to be very compre- 
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they must sustain by the proposed altera- 
amt And with respect to the alteration 
in the sugar duties, I wish to inquire whe- 
ther, when the West-India planters were 
deprived of the labour of slaves—(the ap- 
prenticeship of the negroes have also 
ceased sooner than was expected)—I wish 
I say, to submit whether they were told 
that ina year or two afterwards they would 
‘be deprived of all the benefits arising from 
the fair protection of their sugar; and I 
wish further to inquire if they will not be 
entitled to some compensation for this 
loss? The noble Viscount has attempted 
to answer the arguments of my noble 
Friend (The Earl of Ripon) as to the en- 
couragement of East-India industry. Now, 
I ask, your lordships whether, in conse- 
quence of measures lately introduced, 
many persons were not led to believe, that 
it was the object of Parliament and of the 
Government to encourage the introduction 
of sugar from India. A quantity of capi- 
tal must have been invested in procuring 
this sugar, and in bringing it to England. 
And the persons who have laid out their 
money in this way, have, of course, done 
so on the faith of Government, and cannot 
they likewise fairly claim some «ompensa- 
tion? This proposition will, therefore, 
require the greatest caution and consider- 
ation. But, my Lords, there is another 
difficulty which the Governmert have al- 
most entirely left out of sight. I mean 
those points bearing on our relations with 
the government of Brazil? They have 
alluded to questions arising out of the 
commercial treaty; but I wish to know, 
will there be none raised about the treaties 
for the suppression of the slave-trade 
which had never been carried into execu- 
tion ?. I want to know whether it is pro- 
per to throw away all means of successful 
negotiation, instead of retaining in our 
hands something which would ensure 
proper attention to other matters that ought 
to be considered: in our connection with 
Brazil? This great point the Government 
appear to have entirely forgotten. My 
Lords, with respect to the Corn-law ques- 
tion, my opinions are already well known. 
I shall. not now argue the propriety of 
these laws, but I shall be ready to discuss 
them when a discussion is brought for- 
ward by a Government having the confi- 
dence of her Majesty's Parliament. .. But, 
my Lords, I earnestly recommend you, for 
the sake of the peopleof this country —for 





the sake of the humblest orders of the 
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people—not’to lend yourselves to the des- 
traction of our ype os oot Its 
encouragement is of the utmost and dee 
est i to all classes. My Lords, 
I have passed my life in foreign countries, 
in different regions of the earth, and I have 
been in only oné country in which the poor 
man, if sober, prudent, and industrious, 
is quite certain of acquiring a competence, 
That: country is'this. We have instances 
every day; we have seen only within the 
last week, proofs that persons in the low- 
est rankscan acquire not only competence, 
but immense riches. I have never heard 
ofsuch a thing in any other country. I 
earnestly beg of you not to lose sight of 
this fact, and not to consent to any mea- 
sute which would injure the cultivation of 
our own soil, TI have seen in other lands 
the misery consequent on the destruction 
of cultivation, and never was misery equal 
to it; and, my Lords, I once more conjure 
you not to consent to any measure tending 
to injure the home cultivation of this 
country. 

Viscount Melbourne: In consequence 
of the new matter which the noble Duke 
has introduced in the course of his speech, 
I feel obliged to trouble your Lordships 
with a very few words in addition to what 
I have already said. The noble Duke 
has referred to the Speech which her Ma- 
jesty was advised to make at the close of 
the last Parliament, and says, that it is 
very much calculated to point public in- 
dignation against particular persons, and 
that I said, that those who opposed the 
measure proposed on the subject of the 
Corn-laws were opposed to her Majesty. 
Now, my Lords, I am totally unaware of 
having ever made such a statement. [The 
Duke of Wellington had not said the 
noble oman I certainly so under- 
stood the noble Duke’s observations. 
With respect to the Speech which her 
Majesty was advised to make, at the close 
of the last Session of Parliament, it was 
framed upon the model of the Speech of 
his late Majesty, George 3rd, advised by 
Mr. Pitt, on the dissolution of Parliament 
in 1784, Parts, of course, were omitted, 


- which did not apply to the circumstances 


of the present case, and when the Speech 
was drawn up I thought it was milder in 
form than the Speech of George 3rd. But 
however that might be, the Speech was 
that of her Majesty’s Ministers, and did 
not in‘aoy way, as the noble Dake said it 
would, commit the Sovereign to its senti- 
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ments. Unddubtedly there had been 
much discussion on the subject of the 
measure we proposed, and all that we in-= 
tended to state was, that it was adopted 
by her Majesty’s Ministers as most likely 
to prove of advantage to the commerce of 
the country. Undoubtedly some allusion 
was necessarily made to this proposition, 
but I think, that it was not done in a way 
which was open to the animadversions 
made by the noble Duke. The noble 
Duke then said, that my opinions on ‘this 
subject were probably changed in conse. 
quence of having read a certain report of 
a committee of the other House of Par- 
liament. Now there is nothing at which 
I should feel more ete re than that I 
should be supposed to have learned any- 
thing from that report. The noble Duke 
says, that I have changed my opinions on 
the subject of the Corn-laws. Undoubt- 
edly I have done so. We are all very 
much in the habit of taunting one another 
with having changed our opinions, but 
the fact is, we are always changing our 
opinions. No doubt the new Corn-law 
was a very great error, yet all the greatest 
authorities were in favour of that measure 
at the time. This is perhaps the measure 
on which there has been a greater—I 
should say progress of opinion, rather than 
change of opinion—than any other. The 
noble Duke has also referred to some ob- 
servations which I made use of in refer- 
ence to this subject, but the measure the 
advocacy of which I said was a sign of 
insanity, was the total repeal of the Corn- 
laws. In all the speeches which I have 
made on this subject I have opposed the 
projected alterations on temporary grounds 
only, owing to the circumstances of the 
time being such as to render it unadvis- 
able to make any alterations of the kind. 
With regard to the changes now proposed, 
I know that violence and animosity are 
great evils, but great measures cannot be 
carried without them, and therefore, if the 
circumstances be considered otherwise 
favourable to a great and awful change, I 
do not think, that we should be deterred 
by apprehensions of temporary animosity 
and violence from attempting it. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
up to the moment when the noble Vis- 
count declared, that any man must be 
mad who would propose a repeal of the 
Corn-laws, he had given no hint, that he 
thought any part of them might be 
touched. With regard to the contents of 
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the Speech from the Throne, it was at all 
times desirable that the Sovereign should 
not be pledged. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that he 
should follow his usual course of not ad- 
dressing their Lordships at any length, 
but having been in the Cabinet with 
some of the Members of the present 
Government, and having since his. re- 
tirement. supported them when in his 
power todo so, he could not come toa 
deliberate vote of want of confidence 
in it, without stating his reasons for 

ing so. He hoped, that his noble 
Friends would give bim credit for acting 
on this, as on other occasions, in an open 
and manly way. The question of the 
Corn-laws was, in bis opinion, of para- 
moupt importance to the best interests of 
the country, and he was astonished to 
hear his noble Friend (Earl Spencer) so 
distinguished as a grazier, contend, that 
it was not the poor but the rich land that 
would be thrown out of cultivation, or 
converted to grazing land, if the Corn. 
laws were repealed. But even if his 
noble Friend was correct in his view 
of it, which he was satisfied he was 
not, by his own showing the farmer 
would be the loser, for if the change would 
not be attended with loss, he would make 
it at this moment. What, however, was 
the fact ?—that the poor land, that which 
it cost the most to till, and which pro- 
duced the least return, would be thrown 
eut of cultivation, and become a barren 
waste, and not the fertile soil of Lin- 
colnshire, where his noble Friend grazed 
such beautiful short horns. A great 
qenating of land in the county in which 
he resided would be thrown entirely out 
of cultivation, When his noble Friend 
asserted, that the English farmer could 
compete with the foreign grower, he for= 
got the heavy weight of tz~ation which 

Ragliah farmer was compelled to bear. 
He had great respect for his noble Friend’s 


Opinion upon apy other subject, but re. 
garding corn, he was sadly mistaken, he 
was sorry to hear him declare himself fa- 
vourable to the total repeal of the Corn. 
laws, for unless the malt duty, and the va- 


rious other taxes ing peculiarlyon lend 
were repealed, the English farmer could 
not exist without protection, To adopt 
the recommendation of Ministers, would, 
in fact, be to adopt a scheme which one 
of themselves had not. long since pro- 
nounced the project ef a wn Samy That 
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pet influential class, the farmers of 

land, would be ruined ia order to en- 
ich foreigners... He called upon the 
House to recollect the debt of gratitude 
due to the farmers of England; for many 
years, but especially during the last twenty 
years, they had devoted their time, their 
talents, and their capital, to the im- 
provement of the soil, and at the mo- 
ment, when much had been done, and 
when they hoped to, be repaid some 
of their outlay, or to realise a mo- 
derate profit on the capital which they 
had expended on the soil, the Govern- 


ment wanted to tura round upon them, 


and te compel them to compete with 
the serfs of Poland. Many of them 
have long leases of their farms, and 
therefore cannot quit them, even. if 
they could find any other profession .to 
follow. ‘ What, my Lords (said the noble 
Duke), are the landlords to do under 
such circumstances? If they are honest 
men they must reduce their rents, but of 
what avail would that be if they could 
not be placed as to taxes and other charges 
in the same situation asthe foreigner, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that if un- 
fortunately a bill of this sort pars through 
Parliament, I will be the man to move, 
that every tenant, if be think fit, may 
have the power to throw up his lease. No 
similar declaration would be heard. from 
the free traders and their friends—the 
farmers. were to be ruined—they were to 
be driven from the land which they loved, 
and on which they had lived from youth 
to age, and, together with their unfortu- 
nate labourers and their families, were to 
be driven into the workhouse for their 
daily bread.” He felt most strongly upon 
this question. It had been suid to night, 
that the men who were to succeed the 
present Government in office would them- 
selves soon turn round upon the landed in- 
terest and refuse it protection... If they did, 
he kaew what course the landed interest 
would take. They would turn out the new 
Government as they hed turned out the 
present one. 1f the new Ministers came 
forward with an 8s. duty, the same men 
who brought them into power would thrust 
them out of it. But he did not. believe 
they would pursue so “ mad” a cousse— 
they knew too well the justice due to the 
cultivators of the soil; and were also well 
aware that the home market was of great 
importance to the manufacturing interest, 
and that commerce and manufacture 
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could not flourish if the agricultural in- 


terest were destroyed. Before he sat down 
he wished to say a few words on a rather 
delicate topic, which had been alluded to by 
his noble Friend the Mover of the amend- 
ment, who had expressed his deep regret, 
that the money of the savings banks 
ever been touched. Although the Govern- 
ment had applied the money of the de- 
positors to temporary purposes, he hoped 
that those depositors would receive an as- 
surance that their rty was quite safe. 
This assurance ought tobegiven by Govern- 
ment in the most distinct terms, for many 
of those who had placed their earnings in 
the savings banks were not well educated, 
and they would not understand it unless 
the plainest language were employed to 
convince them that their money was se- 
eure, He had commenced by stating, 
that he'should only say a few words, and 
be hoped he had i his promise, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne rejoiced 
that he had given way to the noble Duke 
who had uttered hie strong opinions in 
terms which had not caused him at least 
much surprise. He did not feel so compe- 
tent, as his noble Friend (Earl Spencer) 
to discuss with the noble Duke, points 
peculiarly agricultural ; but with reference 
to a general view of the subject, he could 
not but complain, after the explanation 
afforded by his noble Colleague (Viscount 
Melbourne) that the noble Duke had 
persevered in the tauat that his noble 
Colleague, according to his own confes- 
sion, must be mad, because he had once 
stated that any man who proposed a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws in toto would be so. 
No such proposal had been made by the 
present Government; and if it were meant 
that any man must be mad who contem- 

ted some change in the existing Corn- 
aws, he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) ap- 
prehended that all who had taken part in 
the diseussion already, and all who would 
take part in it hereafter, must be looked 
upon as insane, They all contemplated 
some change or other, be it more or less, 
and the only question was, as to the time 
of making it, and whether they should 
enter Bedlam by one door or another. 
He did not believe that the noble Duke 
himself was entirely exempt from this spe- 
cies of lunacy, and though he might not 
yet be so far gone as others, and possibly 
might be the last mad man of the day, mad 
he would go in the end, and would allow of 
a change when it could not be resisted, 
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The Duke of Richmond denied that he. 
had ever said that his noble. Fried (Vis+ 
count Melbourne) had pr @ total 
repeal of the Corn-laws. He was. very 
sorry, by interposing, to spoil the joke of 
the noble Marquess; but it was necessary 


had | to set him right as to what he did say. 


The Marquess of Lansdowne was glad 
to infer that the noble Duke did aot con-. 
sider it perfect lunacy for a man to recom-. 
mend some change in the Corn+laws.. Be+ 
fore he proceeded farther, he most wile 
lingly complied with the request of the 
noble Duke, that he would make some 
distinct declaration respecting the security, 
of the money borrowed from those most. 
valuable institutions with which this couns. 
try was ever blessed—the savings’ banks, 
He regarded them with the deeper interest. 
from having been himself instrumental in 
their first establishment in England. De- 
positors might rest satisfied that their 
money was perfectly safe, and that the 
Government and the Parliament, in the 
face of the country, pledged the revenues 
of the State. for the security of the most 
sacred of the public funds. All that 
had been done was to convert one species 
of security into another, and whatever 
suspicion might be indulged in by noble 
Lords for the purposes of debate, be 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) did not 
believe that such a suspicion had ever 
entered the minds of that most suspici. 
ous class of persons, the saving portion 
of the community. He had risen be. 
fore the noble Duke (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) in order to offer a few remarks upon 
what had fallen from another noble Duke 
(the Duke of Wellington), who. had deli- . 
vered a speech which did him the highest 
honour, and to which he had listened 
with the greatest pleasure, although he felt 
it his duty to comment on some parts of 
it. No part did the noble Duke bigher 
honour than what he had said respecting 
services of a peculiar vature rendered by 
the present head of the Goverament. to 
the young Sovereign, of this country— 
connected as he was, by office and per- 
sonal intimacy, with his noble Friend, it 
was little for him to bear testimony, on his 
own knowledge, to the accuracy of the 
statement of the noble Duke; but what- 
ever might. be the issue of this night's 
discussion, he was rejoiced, that the 
nition of those services went forth to 
world stamped with the high authority of 
the noble Duke. The e@ Duke, hows 
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ever, accompanied that declaration ‘by 
some censure of the terms employed ia 
two royal es, the one delivered on 
dissolving the last Parliament, and the 
other this day read from ‘the woolsack. 
He must deny, emphatically, that Minis- 
ters had committed her Majesty to any- 
thing, but to the opinion ** that the trade 
and industry of the country were of’ para- 
mount importance,” and to the declaration 
that “ she felt the greatest anxiety to pro. 
vide for the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice in a manner least burdensome to the 
community.” The noble Duke had, more- 
Over, expressed some dissatisfaction that 
measures, on which no definite opinion 
was pronounced from the throne, had not 
been preceded by an inquiry by which due 
information might have been conveyed to 
Parliament and to the country. The noble 
Duke and other Peers had adverted to a 
report of a committee, not proposed by 
any Member of the Government, but’ by 
an individual Member of Parliament. 
Their Lordships would, however, recollect 
that not once, twice, or three times, but 
constantly, within the last twenty or five- 
and-twenty years, all these ‘subjects had 
been over and over again investigated by 
committees. Sometimes these inquiries 
were made at the instance of discontented 
manufacturers, sometimes by discontented 
agriculturists; and on no fewer than five 
separate occasions reports had been pres 
sented to one or other House of Parlia- 
ment, To none of these committees had 
the noble Duke adverted, yet some of 
them came exactly within the category 
jaid' down by him of having been com- 
of the most eminent statesmen. 

n 1821'and 1822, a committee of a most 

important nature, connected with these 
questions, was appointed; and he would 
just “inform the House what mem- 
bers composed it, and made the report. 
They were Sir Robert Peel, Lord Althorp, 
Mr. ‘W. Lamb (Lord Melbourne), ‘Mr. 
Huskisson, and Mr. Robinson. What 
did the House imagine this combination 
of illustrious statesmen of different parties 
agreed in recommending? They recom- 
mended ’a jfixed duty as the best protec- 
tion that could be given to agriculture. 
Yet, if he were not very much mistaken, 
this Mr. Robinson was the same indivi- 
dual who ‘had been afterwards created 
Viscount ‘Goderich and Earl ‘of Ripon. 
It might be supposed, after what that no- 
ble Lord had said to-night, that‘he'could 
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not be the same person, but he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) had taken sonie 
oe fo ascertain his identity; and, for 
is ‘own pat: he was satisfied upon the 
point. The present Ministers were, there- 
fore; only humble followers of that great 
statesman, Mr. Robinson, who now wish- 
ed to deny his own offspring, and to cast 
it, like a founding, at the door of anybody 
who would be charitable enough to give it 
shelter. The report stated that “sucha 
Ym is fit to be kept in view rather as 
the ultimate tendency of the law than as 
practicable, within’ a very short period,’ 
and this‘was delivered in the session of 
1821-2, and from that date until 1841-2, 
that was to say for about twenty years, the 
noble Earl, instead of tending’ towards 
such a system, had, it ‘seemed, been 
getting gradually further and’ further 
from it. The result would be, that Mi- 
nisters were never likely to have the bene- 
fit of the aid of the noble Earl in this an- 
dertaking; the longer he lived the less 
likely he was to approach the fixed duty 
he had recommended in 1821-2. The 
noble Earl might recollect a Greek tragedy 
which begun with a soliloquy by a person 
who had waited ten years in vain for the 
signal to announce the termination of the 
of ‘Troy; bat the noble ‘Eat! had 
out-watched the watcher; he had doubled 
the ten years; and twenty years, instead 
of inducing him to think that a fixed duty 
on’corn might be adopted, had convineed 
him that it was more dangerous than ever. 
The progress of affairs duting a long 
peace—the advance of foreign manufac- 
tures—the proved uncertainty of supply 
—had no effect upon the mind of the 
Earl of Ripon, though they might have 
operated forcibly on that of Mr. Robinson. 
In the report to which he had “referred, 
Ministers had placed some confidence— 
it was their harbour of refuge in the midst 
of the storm of opposition, and, backed 
by the opinion’ of Mr. Robinson and ‘his 
colleagues of the committee, they had 
sought by a fixed duty to obtain @ sere 
supply at a certain price, which, to the 
manufacturer the farmer and the labourer 
was the great desideratum. This system, 
the perfection of alawupon the subject, they 
had sought to establish, warranted by expe- 
riments already made upon the same’ prin- 
ciple in other spheres of commerce. ‘They 
had been encouraged also in this course of 
policy by perceiving that the same oon 
ple in the case ‘of wool had entirely suc- 
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share of confidence the better; for then 
“he hoped that the cloud which seemed to 
, over the opinions of the majority of 
‘that House would be dispersed; and that 
‘theit Views would at last become visible; 
‘and, when that event occurred, if their 
intended policy should appear to tend to- 
wards liberal measures and libetal ptinci- 
ples, he was sure he was speaking the 
sentiments of every noble Lord near him, 
‘when he said, that they should have their 
‘Most unanimous and cordial support. — 
The Earl of Coventry rose amidst loud 
cries of “ Question, question.” After si- 
lence had been obtained the noble Earl 
exctlaimed—" I am Lord Coventry; a few 
words from me.” “I think the country 
is in a safe state, and I hope to find it 
laced in the hands of the Duke of Wel- 
ngton. My Lords, I hope I have not 
detained you.” 
~ The Marquess of Northampton said 
that, as he intended to vote for the Ad- 
dress, he thought it necessary to state to 
their Lordships the reasons which influ- 
‘enced him in so doing, When either 
Howse of Parliament passed a vote of 
want of confidence, they did somethin 
more than the thing itself, They aad 
not only a vote of want of confidence 
against the existing Government, but they 
passed a vote of confidence in favour of 
those who wete supposed to succeed them. 
Theit Lordships were called apon to pass 
that vote completely in the dark. He 
would never consent to any vote express- 
ing approbation of any Government unless 
he knew what were the ineasures which 
that Government intended to bring for- 
watd. The finances of the country now 
réquired that something should be done. 
What could they do? They must adopt 
the plan recominended by her Majesty's 
— Ministets—or borrow a loan—or 
tther increase the taxes. Which of 
these three plans were they prepared to 
adopt? Theté was another reason which 
induced him to support the original Ad- 
dress. In his opinion it was a very incon: 
Vériient course for the House to go out of 
the subjects cotitained in the Address to 
voté something 6h some other subject. 
He certainly did not quite agree with his 
‘noble Friends as’ to the sort of speech 
which they had placed in the mouth of 
her Majesty. It went too much into de- 
tails. He was bound to confess that whilst 
he voted against the Address he did’ so 
with reluctahce—for he disagreed with his 
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noble Friends on the subject of the sugar 
duties, and also on thé sobject of corn, 
He differed with them as to the first point, 
because he thought that the change which 
they proposed would lead to an increased 
cultivation of sugar, and an increased cul- 
tivation of sugar must lead to an eneour- 
agement of the slave trade. He thought 
that somé eae might be entered 
into with the Brazils by which this country 
would cotisent to receive their sugar if 
they entered into an agreement to abolish 
slavery. As to the Corn Laws, though 
perhaps they might be changed with ad- 
vantage, he tid not approve of the fixed 
diity sanctioned by the Government. ‘The 
soft of Corti Law he would support would 
be one which contained the qualities both 
of a fixed duty and a graduated scale. 
Lord Brougham said, that, with the 
opinions which he enitertained as to the it- 
portant subjects contained in the Speech then 
under discussion, and as to the conduct of 
the Governiient in bringing forward the 
great question of the Corn-laws, the timber 
duties, and the sugar duties—with ‘these 
opinions, atid having so often maintained 
the side which he supported with regard to 
these important subjects by argument, their 
Lordships would be aware that he would 
give his vote in favour of the Address in 
that form which had been recommended to 
them by his noble Friend behind him; but, 
ib so doing, it would not be necessary for 
him to trespass x their time by any ar- 
gument at all. Yet he could not give his 
vote in favour of that Address without 
guarding on some important particulars 
against the inference that might be drawn 
from his vote that he wholly approved. of 
the conduct of the Government even in re. 
Mi to those questions to which he had 
uded. Those questions had been that 
night. fully and fairly considered in the 
most able, ag and impressive address 
by his noble Friend opposite (Lord Ripon), 
is noble Friend, at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and in whose departmeiit this 
subject more especially lay, had certainly 
iven no manner of answer to that speech. 
e seemed to think, coritinued the noble 
and ‘learned Lord, that it was no duty of 
his to answer that ch, and yét he 
ventured to call upon your Lordships’ House 
to disregard it. I differ entirely from my 
noble Friend, and when we are found sit- 
ting together, on the opposite side of the 
House, if a speech should be made on this 
side of the House, to recommend 4 ieastire 


which we together oppose—to propound a 
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measure which we together resist— a mea- 
sure; a3 we think, dangerous to the country, 
and hurtful to the constitution—if such a 
be then made on this side of the 

‘ouse, (and I hope there will not), I shall 
most sincerely hope to hear a more elaborate, 
a more statesmanlike, a more ive an- 
awer from my noble Friend sitting there, 
than it has been my good luck to hear to- 
night from my noble Friend sitting here. 
It was from no want of ability on the part 
of my noble Friend, it was from no want 
of knowledge on the subject, but he seemed 
to think—-I know not how—that it was 
not worth his trouble to answer the speech 
of my noble Friend opposite. He seemed 
to think that there was an end of the con- 
cern—that the question had been decided, 
though no vote had been taken ; that some- 
thing which has happened elsewhere has 
put an end to all doubt, hope, chance, 
thought, anxiety as to the business, and he 
seemed to be giving himself and his Govern. 
ment up as martyrs to these propositions— 
to popular measures. And he did this 
wilfully, It was not from the badiess of his 
cause nor from his want of skill to handle it, 
but simply and entirely from the carelessness 
and indifference of my noble Friend. The 
noble and learned Lord ed to say 
Fe the defects hide, jor es ar 

elbourne’s jad “we 

supplied by dba of his noble Friend, 
who had last addressed their Lordships, 
but there was one thing which he had left 
unanswered, and, as it wasa very material 
point, relating to the whole question of 
the Corn-laws; he would briefly solicit 
their attention to it. He referred to his 
noble Friend’s (the Earl of Ripon’s) man- 
net of dealing with the averages. The 
whole gist of the question as to the com- 
parative advantages of a sliding scale and 
of a fixed duty—indeed the whole gist of 
the entire question of the Corn-laws, was 
thiswhich of the two schemes would 
give the better prospect of a fixed, con- 
stant, and not fluctuating price. His no- 
ble Friend the noble Duke (Wellington) 
who always saw at one view what was the 
point on which every question turned, and 
who always manfuily met and fairly argued 
it, when they had last argued the question 


he (the noble Duke on one side, and, un~ | thoug 


fortiinutely for him, he himself on the 
other) had applied himself to pe ev 
and endeavoured to satisfy their i 
that the present system was the more likely 


to secure a fixed, re; , and not fluctuating 
price, So had ar, the noble Earl op- 
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ite to-night, and the way in which he 
made out his case was this:—he took 
@ number of years, and, having the price 
of each year, divided the whole number of 
years, and thus obtained the average of a 
certain period. He took the first four years 
of his calculation at 50s., the next four ata 
little more, the next series at under 60s., 
and then, dividing each series separately 
found out the average during that time. 
Why, he would undertake to prove any- 
thing in figures, if they would allow him 
to choose his own figures, and then to de- 
vide them as he liked. He objected to 
taking any one year. [t did not answer 
the purpose they had in view. Suppose 
they divided the year into fifty-two periods, 
and obtained @ quotient from the prices of 
all these fifty-two weeks, it would give no 
idea of the fluctuation which had taken 
place during the time. In one week the 
price might be 20s, in another 40s., in 
another 60s,, in another 80s., up to 120s. 
Why, taking them altogether, and dividing 
them by twelve, you obtained an a 
of the whole period, but no one coald 
sibly tell how steady or how unsteady, or 
firm, or how fluctuating the price of corn 
had been ‘during the fifty-two periods 
taken in his calculation. So with 
to any given period. The list from which 
his noble Friend had argued was simply a 
list of op bee question was not 
& question of average, it was a question of 
price—and the average was the very thing 
which then they did not want to know. 
In the paper of averages during the’ last 
six years, the three first. years of the 
series being 1835, 1836, 1837, and ‘the 
three last being 1888, 1889, and 1840, 
(and here -he was meeting the noble Lord 
upon his own ground, and upon that’ he 
would show that there had been a very 
t fluctuation, even with this q 
rm, secure scale)—he found that during 
the first series of three years, the a 
ptice was somewhere about 48s: 
average price of the first three years was 
43s, Now, what was the average of the 
last three years? Why it was no less than 
63s. or 64s.-sa fluctuation, taking these 
two periods, of no less than ‘from 43%. to 
68., or no less than 50 per cent.’ He 
ht it his duty thus to remind the 
House of the defective state of the atgu+ 
ment, and of the extreme fallacy of any 
arguments founded on averages; and he 
was the more induced to enter into this 
part of the question from a conviction that 
it bore very closely upon the main point at 
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issue. Upon. some of the other . topics 
yg me. see aaa Be course of 
the present dehate, it wo preposte- 
rous for him to enter, for many of these, 
as they had been taken up both on the one 
side and the other, appeared to him to have 
no relation whatever to the issue on which 
the House had to decide. With these re- 
marks he ht perhaps have been con- 
tented to sit down, did he not apprehend, 
that in voting for the Address as he in- 
tended to do, his conduct and motives 
might be misapprehended; he therefore 
should not vote without stating briefly, 
and in a manner as little offensive as possi- 
ble, the grounds upon which his opinions 
had been adopted. Bis noble Friends were 
quite aware of his opinion of the objection 
he was about to state. If he were to allow 
the Address to be put to the vote, and 
should say to it, “content,” then he could 
have no right to complain if there should 

ards be any misrepresentation as to 
the reasons by which he had been influ- 
enced in so voting. He apprehended, that 
he might be to much misreprésent- 
ation, if he allowed the measures mentioned 
in the Address to without notice. The 
position in which 8 Majesty’s Ministers 
stood, he deemed to be a matter of great 
regret in a constitutional point of view. 
It appeared to him, that his noble Friends 
behind him had been guilty of a great error 
of judgment on one subject, but he rejoiced 
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that they had brought forward the question | 


of the Corn-laws, Though not satisfied 
with the nature or the extent of what they 
to do, he still rejoiced that they 

had brought the subject forward, for the 
bare taking it up gave a prospect of success 
to the r, safer, wiser measure. As to 
the timber duties, he should, with the same 
qualifications, say, that he likewise rejoiced 
to see them brought forward at the present 
moment. On the subject of the measures 
regarding sugar, he should now only ex- 
press his regret that the opportunity which 
they presented had not been taken advan- 
tage of for the purpose of entering into 
jations with the Powers which go- 
verned Cuba and the Brazils, with a 
view to the extinction of the slave- 
trade. But in counselling a dissolution 
of the late Parliament, it did appear 
to him that his noble Friends had been 


guilty of a great error of judgment. It was | large, 
to’ 


the state, it was wrong 
pons. & the Sovereign, and it was doubly 
wrong towards the interests of those ques- 


tions themselves, which, as responsible ad- | these 
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visers of the Crown, they had bi t 
under the consideration of Parliament. He 
erere for a moment doubt ts his noble 
iends entertained a sanguine hope—nay, 
they would not be justified merely hig 
sanguine hope—they must have entertained 
a confident expectation of receiving a 
favourable answer, when they advised the 
Sovereign to make an appeal to the country. 
They must, when they gave that advice, 
not only have entertained a confident ex- 
pectation, but have felt absolutely certain, 
that a majority would be returned in favour 
of them, and of their measures, They 
could not have entertained the least doubt 
that they would have a majority—not a 
bare majority, not such a majority as that 
which for some time past had enabled them 
to lager rather than to live—not a majo- 
rity of twos or threes, or now and then of 
eighteen or twenty; but such a majority 
as would enable them to carry on the bu- 
siness of the country—such a majority as 
might fairly be called a working majority, 
On this they could have felt no uncertainty 
when they tendered that advice to the So- 
vereign. He was not permitted to suppose 
that they entertained a shadow of doubt 
upon the subject. Why did he say so? 
Because on no other conceivable spposition 
had they a right to tender such advice— 
to advise the Crown to dissolve a Parlia- 
ment—to council a Sovereign to exercise 
the highest and most important of the 
tives; but to counsel the Crown to 
ave recourse to that prerogative, for the 
purpose of what, if it were not to return 
@ majority in their favour, and a decided 
majority? For the purpose of returning a 
larger minority than their adversaries might 
gain, if they succeeded to power and ‘te 
solved. He wished to use no offensive ex- 
pression, and therefore he should only say, 
that that was an advice which no British 
Minister dared to avow that he had given 
to his Sovereign. - But he went further, 
he acquitted his noble Friends of havi: 
by possibility, been guilty of giving a 
advice. It would be to advise the Sovereign 
to become a party to a mere factious ma- 
neuvre ; therefore he denied that it was 
possible that any one of his noble Friends 
could have given such advice. _Where- 
fore it was evident that they must have 
held the most confident expectation of a 
, or at least a very considerable ma- 
jority, in their favour, at the general elec- 
tion. If it were said that an ap had 
been made to the people on the subject of 
measures, and that it had failed, and 
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the ‘people at the elections had re. 
an answer opposed to that policy, 

e took leave to deny that position. He 
felt bound to do so from his regard to the 
best interests of that people, of those ques- 
tions, and of that state policy. If he 
bores cared for the party that had brought 
these measures forward—if he were wholly 
less of the importance of the free 
trade, of the Corn-laws, and of the policy 
recommended by the Government,—if he 
wanted to make : pretext of this kind 
for the purpose of bolstering up a party, 
then he aight say, that thet Sele ted 
returned a verdict—not against the Go- 
vernment—not against the men, but against 
their measures. But did those men suffer 
nothing in character who had given such a 
judgment ? Would the interest of the people 
ve suffered nothing by returning such a 
judgment; and, above all, would the ques- 
tions themselves suffer nothing by such 
large majorities pronounced against them? 
Undoubtedly a great injury would be done 
to these measures ; they would be sacrificed 
in the hopeless attempt to prop up the 
fallen fortunes of a party in power who 
brought them forward. He would not 
admit that that was the construction to be 
put on the verdict which the country had 
réturned. He thought their Lordships 
would perceive that the verdict was on one 
issue and the trial on another—that the 
country had given their verdict against the 
men, but that on the subject of their policy 
no verdict had been returned, or opinion 
That policy had received a 
scanty measure of justice—first, as to the 
time, next as to the shape, then, as to the 
measures themselves. If his noble Friends 
two years and a-half ago, had opened their 
eyes to their own real position, and to the 
exigencies of the case with regard to the 
trade of the country, if they had only al- 
lowed that evidence to be brought to their 
Lordships’ bar which had been tendered on 
oath in support of this question, and had 
been defeated by their Lordships, and on 
the renewal of the question the Session 
after had ‘persisted in lending it their aid 
and support, and then, after two years’ 
support, with no possibility of any sinister 
motive being imputed to them, they had 
found it 


ent, for any other reasons, 
such as their defeat on the Irish Registra. 


tion“Act, to appeal to the country, by dis- 

solving Parliament, he ventured to say, that 

they would have had a very different re- 

ception from what they had had, whether 

they put the question on the ‘merits of the 
VOL, LIX. {33} 
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policy itself, or on the merits of the Minis- 
ters who had brought it forward. But 
though it was perfectly untrue that they 
for the first time took. up the Corn-law 

uestion in the month of. April last, when 
defeated on the other bill—though it was 
undeniably true that a considerable time 
before that they had directed their atten- 
tion to it—though it was undeniably un- 
true that they had only conditionally come 
to a resolution to bring forward the Corn- 
law question if they should find it needful, 
and if they should be driven to straits— 
though it is undeniably incorrect to state 
that that was their course; [“‘ Some Lords 
laughed,” he had no more doubt of the 
fact than that hg was standing before their 
Lordships. The iy aan kge with the 
Governor-General of Canada proved that 
the bringing forward of these measures 
had not been suggested after the defeat 
in April. Nevertheless, it was impossible to 
deny that the coincidence in point. of. time 
went out to the~ country in such a . 
manner as to throw great suspicion on 
the conduct. of the Government. He 
had stated to their Lordships why that 
suspicion was altogether groundless, or 
very much exaggerated; but that. the sus- 
picion did exist, and.in every part of the 
country, was. undeniable. It. was that by 
which the advocates.of the repeal of the 
Corn-laws were everywhere met—that of 
their having so long delayed taking this 
course, and then to have appeared to the 
people only to have taken it when driven to 
it—and that they did not take it up on its 
own merits, but as a handle for the pur- 
pose of regaining their popularity at the 
elections. That was the prevailing opinion 
at the late election, and if. they would in- 
quire of any of those who stood as candi- 
dates, or of any of those persons who were 
less liable to be biassed in their judgments, 
because they were bystanders and witnesses 
rather than parties in those contests, he 
would venture to say, that with extraor- 
dinary unanimity the same answer ‘would 
be given by them all as to the character 
and the results of those contests. But that 
was not all, The shapein which the mea« 
sures were brought forward appeared to be 
another and a very serious impediment to 
success. . The measures were good in them- 
selves. The principles upon which they 
were founded were sound.. They ‘were 
calculated to relieve the trade of the coun- ; 
try, but they were not brought forward as 
measures for relieving that trade. Upon 
that kaa they could have stuod, and 
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stood firmly ; but they were brought for. 


ward as measures of finance. That was a 
rotten foundation, and upon that founda- 
tion’ they could not stand. They were 
sound and well-constructed measures as 
measures of commercial policy, but as mea- 
sures of financial policy, it was impossible 
to listen with patience to any argument in 
their favour. The smallest statement of 
figures, the most cursory glance at accounts, 
the slightest knowledge of financial mat- 
ters, would make it impossible for any man 
to say that they ought to be regarded as 
measures of taxation and finance. Take 
the corn question for instanee. His noble 
Friend had argued with respect to the tim- 
ber and sugar duties, but taking the Corn- 
laws, could any mortal believe that any por- 
tion of the revenue could be regarded as 
certain, or that a source of revenue could be 
relied on, which was to be dependent upon 
the seasons and the price of grain at home? 
Look at ‘the averages, look at the prices 
which had prevailed during the years 1834, 
1835, and 1836, and they would find that 
not one farthing of revenue could be got 
from that source. During every one of 
those years the duty, the freight, and the 
charges of shipping would have made it 
impossible for a single bushel of forei 
grain to be brought into this country. His 
noble Friend had, with his usual ability, 
stated, that under the price of 64s. no 
foreign wheat could be imported. 
haps his noble Friend had taken rather a 
large idea of that subject. [Earl Spencer : 
56s.] Well, take the price at 56s., or even 
lower than that, at Sls. or 52s., still the 
prices in those successive years he had 
mentioned would have hae it oe 
impossible for one single bushel of foreign 
in to be imported from either Dantzic, 
) othe or Hamburgh. Therefore, the 
answer he had to give was perfectly satis« 
factory ; it could not be a financial mea- 


stire, it:could not be a tax upon which the | support 


revenue could place any dependence. The 
only argument on the other side of this 
important question was, that in those years 
of greatest cheapness at home there was an 
increased consumption of excisable articles ; 
consequently, though the same amount of 
revenue was not to be expected from corn, 
the deficiency was made up in that way. 
It certainly was the duty of a prudent 
fmancier to take the bad as well as the gous 
years into aecount, and to set one 

the other, but they had no right to take 
the bad years and say that they were the 
consequence of the corn tax, and that the 
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corn fax was a total failure: But the nita- 
sures had been b forward of a frame 
and an amount which was ‘not likely to 
insure for them that success which might 
have been expected had they been placed 
ona larger ground. In that House their 
Lordships might calmly deliberate wpow 
subjects which they might ‘hold to con 
lessons of practical instruction, for wise and 
sober legislation; but when they appealed 
to the people on grounds of a philosophical 
and commercial nature, they must take 
something more tangible than refinements 
upon principles. No doubt the meastrés 
proposed were improvements upon the pre- 
sent state of things ; but the greatest defect 
of the Government scheme was, that it pro- 
fessed to be a free trade scheme, and yet it 
commenced with doubling the duty on 
colonial timber. It raised the duty of 10s. 
to 20s. ; it added 100 per cent. to the duty 
upon colonial timber, and called that free 
trade. True, it took off 9 per cent., that 
was to say 5s. out of 55s. on Baltic timber ; 
and though they who were sitting in deli- 
beration there were aware, that upon the 
whole that was a considerable im 

ment ; yet, if the Government went to the 
country upon the question of free traile, 
and called upon the people to support them 
because they were propounding measures 
of free trade, they should not let the people 
see that the first thing in their budget was, 


Per- | that they took off 9 per cent. from Bultic 


timber, and added 100 per cent. on Cana- 
dian timber. The effect must be, as it had 
been, that the people would see it was not 
@ Measure of free trade; and, therefore, 
they must withhold their concurterte. On 
that ground slone, therefore, free trade hail 
not had a fair trial in the country, and a 
proper verdict had not been obtained upon 
it. Then, as to sugar, if they had’ shown 
the people that there was a measure int 
contemplation for which they deserved the 
of the people ; if they had 96 far 
reduced the duty on sugar a$ to thake that 
all but necessary of life easily obtaina ¢ 
by the lower classes, most undoubte y 
they would have a right to expect, and in all 
probability would have received, the support 
of gt oe But what was the’ differ- 
éeriee of price which they proposed to’ ef- 
fect ?1s. 6d: per cwt., or very little more 
than half-a.farthing in the pound—six- 
tenths of a farthing in the pound! Why, 
every one who knew afiything of trade, 
knew very well that the dealer alone; and 
not the consumer, would benefit by such 
a trifling reduction. As to the Corn-laws, 
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t was.a vet i grounds he was clearly of opinion that the 
oe ooh: to, substitute a fixed een ctincuacumicnemibee tea 


to give their support to a free 
trade in corn, a free trade generally, but, 
abeve all, in that which formed the basis 
of all other commodities, and which was 
the. staple food of the people. Free trade 
in corn was said, to have been the object 
of the Government in making an appeal to 
the people. But what did the people see ? 
Instead of a free trade in corn it was a tax 
upon food—a tax of 8s. per quarter, upon 
every quarter of corn impo That was 
the shape in which the question an to 
the country; that was the nd upon 
whieh the sup of the ec asked ; 
that py: the of free trade for me pur- 
pose of bringing down monopoly. It must 
be clear dove fixed duty totally prevented 
the possibility of a reduction in the price of 
the commodity. Cheap bread could not 
come from that quarter ; no one had a right 
to say that cheap bread had any connexion 
whatever with the imposition of that duty. 
The total repeal of the Corn-laws would 
certainly reduce the price of corn; but the 
Ministerial proposition would not at all. 
He had always argued before their Lord- 
ships, as elsewhere, that the agriculturists 
as greatly exaggerated the effects to be an- 
ticipated one way, from the + as the 
manufacturers did the other way. A fixed 
duty, however, of 8s. could not possibly 
produce any reduction in price. Why, the 
average duty lately had been 5s. 6d. or 
thereabouts, so that here was 4 positive 
increase of some 2s, 6d, A. total repeal 
would, certainly, producing a reduction per- 
haps of from 5s. to 8s. per quarter, be a 
relief to. the people, The Government had 
not the right to speak of their measure 
as calculated to cheapen corn, seeing that 
it could not possibly lower the price of corn 
one farthing. Still, asa measure substitu- 
ting a fixed duty for a sliding seale, it would 
jp me most important most beneficial 
results.. I¢ would reanimate drooping 
spanetactevans an nuove. Oe eee) not by 
cheapening , but by giving them more 
money wherewith to each it. On these 


to have been a verdict against the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, or against the — of 
early 


| free-trade; but that it had been c 


against the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, and ca it indicated a distrust of 
the Administration, which he could not 
but say he thought justified that state- 
ment in the amendment—of which, by- 
the-bye, not one word had been said by 
those of his noble Friends who had spoken 
upon it—the statement, that her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers had lost, not the confidence 
of Parliament merely, but “ the confidenee 
of the country.” ‘‘ The confidence of this 
House” would have been a very incorrect 
expression indeed, inasmuch as the Minis. 
ters: never had possessed it, but it could 
not be denied, that the eleetions had deci- 
sively demonstrated, that they had lost the 
confidence of the nation. Now, there was 
one other point, and one of paramount mo- 
ment, to which he could not but advert. 
And lest it should be said (by those who 
might be desirous of destroying the eflect 
of what he said), that he was * only wise 
after the event,” he begged to recall to the 
recollection of his noble Friends and of 
their Lordships, that he had in this House 
on the 21st of June stated the substance of 
what he had now said, or was about to 
say, “ before the event,”"—that he had al- 
ways declared that he would never agree 
to be bound by the result of the ‘‘ appeal ” 
(as it was ealled) “to the country,” regard 
being had to the circumstances under which 
that appeal would be made, the time at 
which, and the shape in which, as well as 
the measures upon which, it would be 
made: he had declared, that he would not 
consider the election as any test of the opi- 
nions and the principles of the people; but 
now he came to a more weighty and mio- 
mentous point, involving principles of the 
highest constitutional importance. He 
frankly avowed, that he conceived, after 
the result of the recent elections was 
known, it was the duty of his noble 
Friends to have resigned. They ought not 
any longer to have remained in office; 
they ought simply, straightforwardly, man- 
fully, to have resigned. Two years and a 
half ago, when the Ministers, after having 
stated to Parliament that they had lost the 
confidence of the Legislature, returned to 
place under circumstances to which hé 
would not particularly allude—it was un- 
necessary to do so—and when they as 
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being vested in the hands of the majorities 
of ‘either House to them, he had 
then foreseen what he believed then would 
be, no doubt had been, and was, the actual 
truth of the case—that this retention of 
office would be one main cause of their 
losing the confidence of the nation. He 
had then. blamed them, but their remain- 
ing in office since the result of the recent 
elections was known was a mere “error in 
judgment,” —(he confidently believed it 
was no more than that)—he was persuaded 
office. must have since been a burden to 
them, It could be nothing but a burden— 
but the consequences certainly had been 
most. unfortunate. For it had happened 
that they had, through having thus re- 
tained office, had to advise their royal mis- 
tress upon one of the most important 
oceasions on which the discretion and the 
authority of the Crown could be exercised 
-—the declaration of the causes of summons 
ing the Parliament—the statements of the 
Sovereign in opening the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Most unconstitutional would it be 
to hint, that any opposition to the Speech 
was an indication of opposition or hostility 
towards the Sovereign. Nothing could be 
more clear than that the Speech was the 


speech of the Ministers, and was to be dealt ! 


with as any other act of theirs with all 
possible freedom. At the same time it 
was just as clear, that it being most desira- 
ble to have a good understanding between 
the Crown and the Parliament, gll. thin 

ought to be studiously avoided which could 
have any tendency to provoke or impel any 


thing that resembled a rejection, a refusal, ' 


a negation of the Address in answer to the 
Speech, even though that Speech was the 


act alone of the Sovereign’s responsible | 


advisers. But now, the Ministers having 
remained in office after the result of the 


elections was known, with a perfect know- ‘ 


ledge of that result, had prepared a speech 
which was to have a fate as absolutely, as 


distinctly known, as any event, could be 
before it happened—a speech which they | 
knew—which they confessed they knew— | 


must meet with rejection in both Houses of 
Parliament. If he were told that until 
men came to act in Parliament, nothing 


could be known of their votes, as hustings 
declarations did not always bind, or if he’ 
were told that until a division was taken, ' 


they could not tell which way a man’s vote 
might be given, then would he again say, 
unfortunately, “‘ litera, scripla manet.” A 
noble Friend of his had announced to his 
constituents, in a public letter, that ap 
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overwhelming majority of Members had 
been mewrae! oan the Government. 
The fact must, therefore, have been known 
to his noble Friend near him, and a speech 
was accordingly prepared, to be rejected by 
| an overwhelming majority of both Houses 
of Parliament. The. opinions which that 
speech contained could have been entered 
upon the journals of the House just as well 
and in a much. more regular and constitu- 
tional manner, in a manner more confor- 
muble to the practice of the House, than 
that which had been chosen. by his 
noble Friends. He: wished. he could 
close. these . observations without. . say- 
ing a word im reference to the conduct of 
late elections; but since they had oceurred, 
the unprecedented corruption which had 
been practised at them in every form all 
over the country, had hardly once been 
absent from his mind. Bribery, to an ex- 
tent he believed. unparalleled, influence 
and intimidation of the worst deseription, 
violence, turbulence, threats, actual out- 
rage by imprisonment, by wounding, and 
sometimes by murder, disgrace, he was 
sorry to say, very many of the recent elec- 
tions. Such was the picture which had 
been presented to them, not merely by the 
addresses of disappointed candidates, and 
the ge of eye witnesses, but they had 
actually seen, by, the records of courts 
of justice, not only that. bribery and inti- 
midation, and actual violence of a: most 
, hideous character, had been resorted to, 
| but that they had taken place without any 
exception of party, and were common to 
both of the t parties contesting those 
elections. He could state just as bad cases 
on the one side as the other; but he would 
not now detain their Lordships by doing 
so. Of this, however, he was certain, that 
unless. Parliament interposed—unless an 
inquiry were instituted, both the parties 
which divided that House and divided the 
country, must make up their minds. to 
share, and share equally, the blame of pro- 
tecting and screening, by refusing to punish 
persons guilty of those practices... He be- 
lieved that their Lordships had great. power 
in the matter. He. believed, that if,,,with 
their means of inquiry, some of which were 
peculiar to that House, they were to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the mal-practices which 
had taken place at the late elections—with 
no view to punish, of course with no view 
to seats in the other House, asin that they 
could not meddle, but merely with regard 
to future legislation on the subject—he be- 
lieved that not only would the character of 
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their Lordships’ House be greatly raised in 
the a of the reer but _ % 
inquiry could not possi gone throu 
feist such ‘a 8 sewer result as wo 
lead to some useful, and, to some extent, at 
least, efficacious remedy, for this enormous 
evil. One remedy was in the hands of all, 
a ‘remedy in which, without legislation, 
every man might bear his share. Bribery 
was much too lightly talked. of, and too 
lightly thought of. The old practice of pay- 
ing so much a-head, not being considered 
a bribe, led to that which was actual bribery, 
tothe giving of money for electioneering 
purposes, and eventually to a corrupt state 
of things, which no man could defend, but 
of ‘which most men spoke far too lightly. 
It:\was not merely the purchase of a vote, 
it was not the giving of money to a man cor- 
ruptly to influence him in discharging an 
important public trust, it was not merely 
that that turned elections into a perfect 
mockery, but it was the perjury which was 
thereby encou , by which corruption 
was sown, as it were broadcast, over 
the face ofthe electoral body in this 
eountry; which it behoved them to notice. 
There was not a man who received a bribe 
for the purpose of influencing his vote, who 
did not run the hazard of perjury; there 
was not one man ina hundred of those wil- 
pers to take a bribey-who- didnot take it, 
and go'to the poll prepared to take the 
bribery oath, and therefore perjure himself. 
He was certain; that if all those who were 
engaged in elections would take this view 
of the matter, a very different course would 
be pursued, and stronger reprobations ex- 
pressed than those hitherto known. The 
result of the division to which they were 
about] to come would, of course, create a 
change in the Government of the country. 
He could only say, that he did not join in 
the taunts which had been indulged in by 
some of ‘this noble Friends near him, re- 
specting the probable course of their suc- 
cessors. He hoped they would come over 
to his noble Friends. If they did, he 
should he the first to hail their arrival 
amongst'them. He agreed with his noble 
Friend; the President of the Council, that 
so fat from feeling the least disinclination 
to’ their adoption of the measures of the 
present” Government, he would gratefully 
receive from them the smallest contribu- 
tion, and ‘instead’ of deeming it to be his 
duty to triumph over them and say, “ You 
are doing’ precisely the same thing which 
you turned ‘us out for attempting to do.” 
He would say to them, “‘Do'so and wel- 
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come, and:you shall have my best: * 
A noble Lord had blamed the codecs of 
his noble Friend, the noble Viscount at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government, with re- 
ference to the appropriation clause ; and the 
noble Viscount had defended himself by 
referring to that of Sir Robert Walpole-in 
respect of the tax upon excisable ' com- 
modities. Notwithstanding the remarks 
of his noble Friend, he thought that that 
noble Lord had a perfect right to state as 
he had stated—but he had stated it far too 
strongly when he said that the noble Vis- 
count had in that instance exhibited a total 
want of political integrity. He did not 
agree with him: he thought that he had 
only exhibited a t fulness of the desire 
to remain in office. The comparison he 
thought inapposite. The case of Walpole 
would have been like that of the noble 
Viscount, if Sir Robert Walpole, in‘ the 
teeth of the Minister whom he afterwards 
supplanted, had brought in a resolution, as 
leader of the Opposition, that no plan of 
finance deserved the support of Parliament 
and the country which did not involve a 
tax upon excisable commodities, and if, 
after the lapse of a short period obtaining 
a majority in the House of Commons upon 
that motion; when he turned out his rivals 
and got into their place, he then brought 
in a budget in which a tax upon excisable 
commodities formed a prominent feature, 
and finding that he would be beaten upon 
it, withdrew it summarily, said nothing at 
all about it, and still retained office.’ Then 
the case of Sir Robert Walpole would have 
borne some resemblance to that of his noble 
Friend, and might indeed have formed 
some precedent for his conduct. Apologiz- 
ing again for the length at which he 
intruded himself upon their Lordships’ at 
tention at so late an hour, he would con- 
clude by stating that he would heartily 
vote for the Address. 

Their Lordships divided on the original 
question : Contents 96 ; Not-Contents 168: 
Majority 72. 
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Earl Roseberry Lord Douglas 
Lord Bethaven Earl of Eglinton 
Lord Dinorbea Earl of Galloway 
Lord Sherborne Earl Maavers 
Lord Hastings. Viscount Exmouth, | reign P 
Address as amended agreed to. ponte 
The following Protests were entered against 


the Amendment adopted by their Lord- 


ships. 
PROTEST, 
DISSENTIENT2-— 
1. Because we are adverse in principle to 
all restraints upon commerce. We consider 


that public prosperity is best promoted by | SY 


leaving the national industry to flow in ils na- 
tural free current ; and we think that practical 
measures should be adopted to bring our com- 
mercial legislation back to a straight and sim- 
ple course of wisdom, instead of continuing a 
system of artificial and injurious restriction, 

2. Because we think that the great prineiple 
of leaving commerce unfettered, fies more 
peculiarly, and on the highest ground of jus- 
tice, to the trade in those articles which con- 
stitute the sustenance of the people. The ex- 
perience of a quarter of a century has proved 
that the Corn-laws passed subsequently to the 
‘year 1815 have neither produced the plenty, 
the cheapness, the steadiness of rs nor any 
of the other benefits anticipated by the advo- 
eates of those laws; while, on the other hand, 
all the evil consequences predicted at the time 
+ brew opposed to monopoly have been re- 
alised. 

3. Because the practical effect of the varia- 
ble scale of duties has been to introduce a sys- 
tem of speculative jobbing and of fictitious 
sales, for the purpose of raising the averages, 
in order to enter corn at the minimum du- 
ties. It is impossible, under this system, to 
ascertain whether sales are real or fictitious, 
and it is well known that during the last two 
years the averages have been raised by bring- 
ing for sale, into the principal markets of the 
kingdom, only the best qualities of corn, and 
that the inferior grain has been withheld from 
those markets until the high average price re- 
duced the duties to minimum rates. 

4. Because the inevitable effect of a system 
which prevents a regular trade in corn is to 
derange the course of commerce, whenever 
the accidents of the seasons occasion a defi- 
ciency in the harvest, The fall of the foreiga 
exchanges and exports of bullion, consequent 
on a sudden demand from large quantities of 
corn from countries with whom our restrictive 
laws preclude interchange in ordiriary years, 
have alr , On more than ‘one occasion, 
brought the ing institutions of the country 


to the verge of bank and occasioned 
i soaialisaiaamen’” 
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facturing and commercial nation depends, in 
a great measure, upon foreign trade and access 
to foreign markets. The multitude of restric- 
tions and prohibitions with which our tariff is 


encumbered, throw great obstacles in the way of 
trade, without any corresponding to 
the revenue, and the system of excluding fo- 
i reduce has already had a most ‘pre- 
effect in inducing those countries to 
encourage native manufactures, and to freta- 
liate by corresponding restrictions upon British 
merchandise. In the present state of out re- 
lations with other it appears ee 3a 
sible to persist longer in this restrictive sy i 
without imminent danger of losing some of our 
best markets, 

Lastly, Because we think it one of the first 
duties of a government to impose no umneces- 
burdens upon the industrious classes. A 
system which excludes, or imposes high duties 
on foreign produce, for the sake of protecting 
particular interests, violates this obligation on 
the one hand, by impeding the free course of 
industry, and, on the other, by enhancing arti- 
ficially the cost of subsistence. 

Under present circumstances, the mainte- 
nance of this system involves, in addition to 
those indirect burdens, the necessity of impos- 
ing a large amount of direct taxes to make 
good a deficiency in the revenue, which would 
not exist, if all articles of consumption and 
merchandise were admitted into our ports at 
moderate duties. 

(Signed) Avcusrus FrepeErick, 

ScaRBOROUGH, 
ZETLAND, 
CuaRLEMONT, 
De Mavtey, 
Montrort, 
CLEMENTS, 
Fo.ey, and 
Rapnor, 
HarTuerton, and 

For the first, second, third, and last reasons. 
Gosrorp, 


PROTEST. 


DissentTient : 

1. Because the Address adopted by the 
House, in failing to respond to the recommen- 
dations contained in her Majesty’s gracious 
Speech from the Throne, is to be regarded as 
a deliberate condemnation of the policy of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, and, as such, must 
tend to their speedy retirement from the ser- 
vice of the State, and to the substitation of 
others as advisers of the Crown, whose known 
maxims of Government afford no ground of 
hope that any measure emanating from their 
councils can adequately meet the difficulties 
of the present crisis of public affairs. 

2. Because that part of the policy of those 
Ministers to which such condemnation most 
pointedly applies has been merely an endea- 
your upon their parts practically to enforce 
the enlightened and i igible principle, that 
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provision of a sufficient public revenue, to re- 
move restrictions upon. commerce, and thus 
extend its operation, than to perpetuate mono- 


polies and increase taxation. 

“8. Because’ the political party from which 
successors®to those Ministers must probably 
be» chosén, has uniformly proved itself, whe- 
ther int.or.out of power, to be hostile to the re- 
form of abuses, to the rights of. conscience, 
and to the freedom of the subject, and, conse< 
quently, must fail, as advisers of the Crown, 
to;command that respect, without which the 
affairs of a great empire cannot be success- 
fully administered. 

“4. Because the uniform practice of that 
party, when in power, has been to foster social 
differences and - religious animosities among 
the.inhabitants of Ireland, a system of mis- 
goverpment as injurious in its ultimate results 
to those whom it professed to favour as.to the 
large number it directly oppressed, inasmuch 
as its baneful effect has been to divert the at- 
tention of the country from important national 
objects, and to prevent that cordial union of 
its intellect and strength which would render 
a continuance of bad Government impossible. 


Most Especratty DrssenTIent: 

5. Because that political party has, either 
by the actual enforcement, or the constant at- 
tempt to enforce, its own vicious principles of 
government, made itself justly odious to the 
large majority of the Irish people. Whatever 
may be the temporary professions of an Ad~ 
ministration composed of members of that 
party, by the Roman Catholics of Ireland it 
can only be regarded as a government of their 
inveterate enemies, who, to the very last, ap- 
proved and defended the iniquities of the 
pom code, and who, since its extorted repeal, 

ave been foremost in every attempt to curtail 
their civil and political privileges. ‘The Cathe- 
lies must.feel, if for no other reason, that the 
party. which insulted when it could not injure, 
will be sure to injure whenever it can. Be- 
tween an Administration so constituted and 
subjects thus justifiably distrustful, but con- 
scious, at the same time, that they are now too 
numerous and strong to be outraged with im- 
punity, there is little hope that the primary 
object of all good government can be certain- 
ly.attained, viz.,; a prompt and cheerful obe- 
dience .to the laws, founded upon the convic- 
tion that. the laws are just and justly adminis- 
tered—on the contrary, in looking to the pro- 
bable course of events in Ireland, there is too 
much reason to apprehend that the restoration 
to power of a party notoriously inimical to so 
many millions of her Majesty’s subjects, must 
produce in the minds of the latter such a ge- 
neral' and deep discontent, as in its conse- 
quence must speedily endanger the public 
peace, and ultimately impair the strength of 
he British Empire. 


(Signed) CLoncurry, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 24, 1841. 


Appress mx AnswER To THE SPEECH.) - 
The Speaker having reported the Lords 
Commissioners’ Speech, and read it to the 
House, 

Mr. Mark Philips rose and spoke to the 
following effect :—I rise for the purpose of 
proposing that this House do present an 
address to her Majesty on her Majesty’s 
gracious speech which we have just heard 
read, and which was delivered this morning 
to the newly assembled Parliament by her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. I propose, that 
in the Address which we shall present to 
her Majesty, we shall convey to her our 
humble thanks for her most gracious 
Speech ; and I propose that we should fur- 
ther express our satisfaction that her 
Majesty has availed herself of the earliest 
opportunity of resorting to the advice and 
assistance of both Houses after the dissolu- 
tion of the late parliament. In these pro- 
positions I hope the House will concur 
with me, and after the sudden determi- 
nation of the late Parliament, and the 
important topics which occupied its atten- 
tion it can only be expected that we should, 
with the least possible delay, proveed to the 
consideration of those matters which are of 
so much importance in the present crisis, 
and which present themselves so strongly 
to our notice, in reference to the revenues 
of this country. I propose that we should 
assure her Majesty that we are much re- 
joiced to learn that her Majesty continues 
to receive from Foreign Powers the grati- 
fying assurances of their desire to maintain 
with her Majesty the most friendly rela- 
tions, and that we learn with much content 
that the objects for which the treaty of the 
15th July, 1840, was concluded between 
her Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the Sultan, have been fully accom- 
plished ; and that we share in the gratifi- 
cation which her Majesty derives from the 
fact that the temporary separation which 
the measures taken in the execution of that 
treaty created between the contractin 
powers and France has now ceased. 
also, that we should add that we 
trust, with her Majesty, that the union of 
the principal powers upon all matters af- 
fecting the great interests of Europe, will 
afford a firm security for the maintenance 
of peace. If I may be permitted to express 
my own opinion upon that ‘portion of her 
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her Majesty continuing to- receive from 
Foreign Powers the gratifying assurances 
of their desire to maintain with this coun- 
try the most friendly relations, I can only 
say, that holding the position which I do 
as one of the representatives of a large 
manufacturing community in this country, 
I am one.of those who value peace more if 
possible—than most other hon. Members 
of this House ; for the least interruption 
of the general of the world must 
produce to that which I t some 
of the greatest evils possible to be imagined. 
T, look on it therefore, not only as a christ- 
ian duty on the part of a christian country 
to preserve universal amity, but, consider- 
ing the evils likely to result in the. ef- 
fects which I have pointed out, I un- 
hesitatingly declare, Pete cannot over- 
rate too much the blessing to be de- 
rived from. its continuance, and that we 
should, on that account, view with great 
satisfaction that which we have heard in 
the Speech from the Throne, viz., that 
the temporary separation caused by the 
treaty of July, 1840, between this coun- 
try and some of the other powers of 
Europe and France, has most happily ter- 
minated, I have always looked upon 
France as the natural ally of this country, 
and I have watched with the most anxious 
jealousy anything which might tend to cre- 
ate a want of good feeling between us. I 
have always considered, that as two of the 
great leading countries of the world, they 
should be looked upon as the bulwarks of 
civil liberty—and that if anything tending 
to produce a result the contrary of that to 
which I have alluded were to arise, it would 
be matter which would be most sincerely to 
be regretted. I trust, that with reference to 
the general peace of Europe, and the rela- 
tion between this country and all other 
nations, nothing will occur to alter the 
amity which at present exists. With refer- 
ence to the question of peace generally, I 
repeat that its advantages cannot be over- 
rated in a great commercial country like 
this ; and it would always be matter of great 
satisfaction to me, as a commercial man, to 
find her Majesty, in her Speech from the 
Throne, congratulating the country, in- 
stead of upon any successful termination of 
mere matters of diplomacy, or the great suc- 
cess ofthe British arms, that some new liberal 
commercial treaty with some commercial 
nation had been entered into, for it is to 
such means that we must look for the main- 
tenance of the greatness of this country, 
rather than to the prowess of our fleet, or 
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the deeds of arms of our gallant soldiers. 
I would propose further, that we should, in 
our address to her Majesty, state our par- 
ticipation in the joy which her 


has expressed, that in consequence of the 


evacuation of Ghorian, by the Persian 
troops, her Majesty has ordered her Minis- 
ter at the Court of Persia to return to 
hers : = sure that I shall have the 

ing of the House with me, in congratu- 
dating her Majesty up this renewal of 
our good relations with Persia, which have 
been for a time disturbed. I would: pro- 
pose further, that we should express our 
regret. that the iations between our 
Plenipotentiaries in China and the Chinese 
government have not yet been brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion, and that it has 
been necessary to call into action the forces 
which her Majesty has sent to the China 
seas; but that, with her Majesty, we trust 
that. the Emperor of China will see the 
justice of the demands which her Ma- 
jesty’s Plenipotentiaries have been in- 
structed to make. With reference to 
China the House will perhaps permit me to 
offer a few observations which suggest 
themselves to my mind. I cannot but re- 
gret and deplore most deeply, on account of 
our British commerce, that the difficulties 
which have existed in our relations with 
China have not been already brought to a 
successful termination ; but it is matter of 
congratulation to this country, that in at- 
tempting to vindicate our honour we 
have not been driven into any act of. vio- 
lence or bloody hostility against a nation 
who have been distinguished for want of 
good faith in their relations with this 
country, and that in the attack which 
has been made on the Chinese forts by 
a British force, the loss of British life 
has been incalculably small. I trust, that 
by the mode in which that attack was 
conducted, we shall have gained honour 
in the eyes of the civilized world ; for in- 
stead of attempting to destroy a city which 
was placed in our power, we did not res 
taliate for the injuries which we had re- 
ceived, but, by our conduct, we showed, 
that we came to demand justice, and not 
to exercise revenge. In this respect, it 
appears to me, that England will take a 
proud station in connection with this un+ 
fortunate affair; and I trust, that although 
the Chinese nation, in all its dealings with 
our plenipotentiaries, has shown a great 
—* of soe or ~ so unci- 
vilized as to pay no to the import 
ance of truth in the interchange of come 
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‘eommercial business, which civilized nations 
‘on one with the other. We should 
coats ue a enn 
ang on ie Ww ta la 
oof the trade of that nation, cake 
United States, and I have no doubt, 










her Maj will divect the to be 
laid us, and express our determina- 
tion, that our earnest attention: will be 
Mitected te matters so materially affecting 
the welfare of Canada, and the strength of 
the empire. With reference to this por- 
tion of the Address, I may poses be 
permitted simply to say, that 1 am snre, 
there will be only one feeling in_ this 
House, and that all will be sincerely desir- 











that we shall have the co-operation of the |ous to do everything in their power to 










sent proceeding, and it will be most 
i to me, who do not stand up 
stify the trade in opium, and who 
never vindicated the violation of the laws 
of China, which are opposed to the intro- 
duction of this noxious article, that we 
should see the money expended upon this 
pernicious drug coming to the shores of 
this country to be expended in our manu- 
factures, and thus tending to improve the 
ion of the Chinese nation in the ciyi- 


to her Majesty, that we rejoice to 
, that the differs aces which te pe wa 
the execution of a treaty concluded by 
powers in 1830, for regulating the 
navigation of the Douro, have been ad- 
amicably, and with honour to both 
the aid of her Majesty’s medi- 
ways, of course, be 
of justice aad impare 


i 


carry on the dealings between this coun- 
try and so important a colony as Canada. 
Farther, I propose, that the House should 
assure her Majesty, that her Majesty may 
rely with entire confidence on our leyalty 
and geal to make adequate provision for 
the public service, as well as for the fur- 
ther application of sums granted by the 
last Parliament. I cannot for one mo- 
ment doubt, that her Majesty’s confidence 
in Parliament will be fairly carried out. 
The public credit has been always held 
sacred in this House, and it wili, doubtless, 
in this instance, be the object of the Legis- 
lature to make the necessary provision to 
meet the public expenditure, in such a 
paneer * shall be va ne burdeasome to 
the people as possible. opose, in the 
next place, that. we mealledeoas our entire 
agreement in the necessity of the extraor- 
dinary expenses which the events in Ca- 
nada, China, and the Mediterranean, and 
j the necessity of maintaining a force ade- 
quate to the tion of our extensive 
possessions, and that this House will pro- 

at once to the consideration of the 
means of snciniaing the public revenues, 
and to assure her Majesty, that We wwe 

cipate in her anxiety that this object 
ob- | be effected in the manner least burdensome 
to the people. In that this 
should form a part of the Address to her 
of | Majesty, Iam very well aware, that thete 
may be in this House some difference of 
opinion with to the mode of _re- 
lieving the people to the utmost extent, 
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, will be the result of the course taken | but as we are called on by her Majesty to 
is country in this | give our earnest consideration to the subs 





» thas this | ject, I feel, that the House will not refuse 
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asters attention to the matter, 
w. may be the result at which 
we may finally arrive. With reference to 
the poner duties, permit ‘me to say, 


say that the report of the —eneee has 
engrossed a very great portion of the pub- 
Tas WesitSin, ce hits Che sab ihe ebb 
read amongst the manufacturers the more 
has that community expressed to me their 
deep sense of the necessity of some 
change in the means to be adopted of raising 
the payee ue as that poor oes sug- 
gested. were to enter at upon 
the subjects involved in this question, I 
should at greater length upon the 
attention of the House than they might be 
disposed to hear me; but, I must say, that 
it appears to me that on reference to many 
articles of import, 1 believe her Maj 
has rightly expressed herself in her 
when she thus addresses us:—= 


& 


“Tt has appeared to her Majesty, after full 
deliberation, that you may, at this juncture, 
properly direct your attention to the revision 
of duties affecting the igang of forei 

i r to consider 


protection, which others of these duties 
are founded, - not carried to an extent inju- 
rious alike to the income of the state and the 
interests of the people,” 


1, look therefore, with great confidence 
for some alteration in the present system. 
What this country wants, 1 conceive, is an 
extension of its markets, to relieve those 
distresses which now exist, and which I do 
not look upon ‘as mere matter of accident, 





ng | tion, I have come 


to the Speech. — us 
Or a8 & passing i Ayr emai 
to me, is the result of something 


tresses of the people of this country 
ought to be made the subject of party feel- 
ings. I hope that the House will in-the 
best and fairest spirit of inqui rn 
investigate the position of the Im- 
port duties of country, and that the 
more they inquire into this matter, the 


into any details, but I cannot allow this op- 
portunity to pass by without again recording 
my opinion in favour of the alteration of 
the duties upon the colonial articles imper- 
ted into this country. With reference to 
the subject of sugar, I must say, that from 
inquiries which I-have made, I have found 
that the quantity of sugar imported into 
Liverpool, and upon which duty has been 
paid for home consumption since the dis- 


such | cussion of last Session, has shown @ mate- 


rial falling off from the quantity for the cor- 
responding period for the antecedent year 
(although that quantity of the antecedent 
year was decidedly less than the average), 
notwithstanding the price had been redueed. 
This appears to me to indicate most dis- 
tinctly, that the power of the to con- 
sume this commodity has from year 
to year, instead of its increasing with the 
population of the country. With reference 
to those fears and apprehensions which 
were expressed in reference to the sugar 
duties, having expressed my opinion in the 
course of the discussions which have already 
taken place upon that subject, I have only 
to say, that after a most anxious investiga- 
again to the conclusion 
at which I arrived at the early part of Jast 
Session, that unless we proceed to make 
some alteration in reference to those duties, 
we shall paralyse some of the most impor- 
tant branches of the trade of this country ; 
and which, if once we lose them, we shall 
never be able to re-establish. 1 will only 
emt, the treaty of commerce with the 

In two years that treaty will ex- 
pire, and it appears to me that it is a mat- 
ter of the certainty that we shall 
not then be able to renew it on the same 
favourable terms on which it-now stands. 
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It appears to me that we run the risk of 
losing the Brazils, whose trade forms a 
most important branch of the commerce of 
this. country—more especially that portion 
of:it connected: with our cotton exports, for 
it must be concluded that they will be dis- 
to favour the manufactures of our 
continental rivals, unless we meet them by 
accepting a due: interchange of their pro- 
ductions:for our own. But I will not:oc. 
cupy the time of the House on this point. 
I merely point out the grounds on which I 
feel that this subject should be placed, and 
I cannot attach too much importance to the 
great results which will hang upon the de- 
Cision ultimately to be arrived at. »I would 
next that the House should humbly 

state to her Majesty that, in obedience to 
her express desire, we shall proceed im- 
mediately to consider the laws which re- 
late the trade in corn, and endeavour to 
termine whether these laws do not aggra- 
vate the ‘natural fluctuations of supply, 
whether they do not embarrass trade, de- 
range’ the currency, and by their operation 
diminish the comfort and increase the pri- 
vations of the great body of the community, 
Since the last Session of Parliament the 
importance of the consideration of the 
Corn-laws, has come home immediately to 
almost every honourable Member whom I 
now /see ‘sitting within ‘the walls of ‘this 
House. «It is a question which was dis. 
cussed at the late general election. It 
has been the ‘subject of discussion by par- 
ties on both sides of this House, and I know 
of no election where it has not en- 
gon a large portion of public attention. 
“Since the question was last debated, I. re- 
to say, that the privatiors of the people 

ve increased, and their condition has be- 
come materially worse. 1 will not go into 
particular instances, but I have in my pos- 
sesvion a sufficient number of communica- 
tions, made to me by clergymen and others, 
which convince me that a very extraordinary 
ion is hanging over the heads of the 

of this country. By all the letters 
which I have received, and all the investi- 
ions which I have been able to make 

ring the time which I spent in the ma- 
nufacturing districts, without any wish to 
ex te what I heard and saw—for 
ws there is no necessity for that— 

I must say, that; I believe that never,.on 
any previous occasion, has there existed 
such ion and misery as now prevail 
within branches of trade with which 


Iam:conversant. If I- had had leisure, and 
had been aware that I should: have been 
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called upon-on this occasion to address the 
House in the position which I now: oceupy, 
I should have made a tour of the manufac- 
turing districts toinvestigate the condition of 
themanufacturingclasses with my own eyes, 
I would have sought the assistance of some 
hon: ‘Members of this House, if they would 
have aceompanied me, in order that we 
might have come to some conclusion in re. 
ference to the exact position of the people, 
and the nature of the remedies proper to be 
proposed for the existing evils, But I had 
no ‘time for this; and I can only: ‘state 
what I know of my own knowledge’ with 
regard to what I have seen, and call upon 
other hon. Members to state that which I 
myself may be unable to ‘state, for want of 
that local knowledge which they doubtless 
possess. But if the House will permit me, I 
will state what I know tobethe condition of a 
large body of the manufacturing population 
of this country. I am told that in many 
towns, individuals are existing, for it can- 
not be called living, upon the most misera- 
ble pittance. I will select the case of 102 
individuals in Manchester in May ‘last, 
living—or, as as it has been properly 
described, starving—upon 8jd. each per 
week, or 14d. per day. Some of these paid 
1jd. each per week for rent, so that they 
had left’ only ‘7d. per week, or 1d. per. day. 
This is a state of things most melancholy 
to witness, but it is only one instance of 
the dreadful facts described to me as exist- 
ing in Manchester, Salford, and’ other 
| places in that neighbourhood. The clergy 
complain that they cannot execute the du- 
ties which are imposed on them, because 
they have not the means to satisfy the phy- 
sical wants of those to whose spiritual affairs 
it is their duty to attend. It is’ stated 
to me that parties are in such extreme dis- 
tress that they are driven to subsist on the 
very smallest quantity of food—so little, that 
I will venture to say it is far less than was 
ever given in any gaol or union workhouse 
whatever in the United Kingdom ; and Ihave 
heard of miany cases where whole familiesare 
compelled to pawn the clothes which they 
wear, during the night, for the on of 
redeeming the bedding on which they are 


to take their mighdly repose, and who are 
able to redeem their clothes in the morning 
only by replacing their bedding in the hands 


of the pawnbroker. Many families’ are 
compelled, also, to deal with the small shop 
keepers for the smallest quantities which 
can ‘be ‘purchased ;and instead of their 
transactions being carried: on by pounds, 
they are conducted by ounces and half. 
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personally investi and I would mention 
the names of individuals, but Ido not know 
that my doing so would advance ag 
ment. which I have brought forward. 
number of tailors new employed in Bolton, 
is considerably less than one-half what it 
was afew years ago, showing the distress 
of the inhabitants, and the want of labour 
among all classes, The wants.of the shoe- 
makers, I hear, enyare ang ma wend 
ciated ters. are so poor, that where 
formerly they were in the habit of giving 
two meals and a night's lodging to any of 
their trade travelling in search of work, I 
learn that they are now compelled to re~ 
strict. their. charity to. the lodging only. 
With reference to the operation of the 
Corn-laws upon these people, it does appear 
to me that, so long as they are. prevented 
by, any laws from finding full scope for 
their industry—so long as they are 

on in the. manner. in which J have found 
them.to be--there can be no change in 
their condition, and we shall, continue to see 
as much misery as now exists—founded 
upon a feeling that they are unfairly dealt 
with, in consequence of the system of mo- 
nopoly being carried so faras it is. It was 
with extreme disgust that the people of the 
manufacturing districts saw it stated, just 
before the late dissolution of Parliament, in 
some of the journals of the opposition 
party, ; that if the ploughshare should be 
turned through Manchester and other ma- 
nufacturing towns, this country would not 
suffer from the change which would result. 
I ask, will hon. Gentlemen here adopt such 
an expression of opinion? I would ask, 


ing such a thing to be possible to be 
pte ae waite the state of things 
with one of the landed interest on the next 
morning? . How could he obtain the com- 
mon materials used at his breakfast table? 
Whence. would he derive his sugar, his tea, 
his, coffee? for all those are articles brought 
to this country in exchange for. our manu- 
factures,. Supposing our manufactures to 
be. destroyed, could we.go abroad with our 
vahank oF our corn, _ offer :them in or 
change . for., foreign § ata price far 
Pon than would be. their . value. in 
that foreign country, “I believe, certainly, 
that such could not be the case, and I trust, 
therefore, that the importance of the inte- 
rest of commerce and our manufactures will 
never be treated lightly in this House, but 








that those interests are so dovetailed . with 
the interests of agri » that: they are 
inseparable. I have never seen any advan- 
tages afforded to manufactures by their pro- 
tection, and excuse me: for saying thatall 
we ask is even-handed justice—that. we 
wish for no protection. will go back for 
a moment to the debates which took place 
upon the subject of the Corn-laws: when 
they were first introduced in the year 1615; 
and I will venture to request the attention 
of the House to a most remarkable protest 
entered against them by some noble peers 
in another place.. That. protest; it appears 
to. me, was dictated by sound wisdom, and 
the House: will bear with me while:I read 
a portion of it. It was signed: by certain 
noblemen whose names will; always coms 
mand respect, and was in the following 
terms :-~ 

“4. Because we are adverse in principle to 
all new: restraints on commerce,’ We think it 
certain, that public prosperity is | best 
moted by leaving uncontrolled the free current 
of national industry; and we wish, rather by. 
well-considered steps, to bring, back.our com- 
mercial legislation to the straight and simple 
line of wisdom, than to increase the deviation, 


t04e- by subjecting additional and extensivebranches 


oi the public interest to fresh systems: of ‘arti- 
ficial and injurious restriction. ; 

“2. Because we think, that the great: prac- 
tical rale of leaving. all. commerce unfettered; 
applies more peculiarly and on still, stronger, 
grounds of justice, as. well as of policy to the 
corn trade, than to any other. Irresistible, 
indeed, must be the necessity which could, in 
our judgment, authorise the Legislature to 
tamper with the sustenance of the people, and 
to impede the free purchase and ‘sale of that 
artiele on which depends the existence of ‘so 
large a portion of the community, 

«3. Beenees we think, that the expecta-. 
tions of ultimate benefit. from this measure.are 
founded on a delusive theory.. We cannot 
persuade ourselves, that this law will ever cone 
tribute to produce plenty, cheapness,” or 
steadiness of price. So long as it operates ‘at 
all, its effects must be the opposite of these.’ 
Monopoly is the parent.of scarcity, of dearness,’ 
and» of uncertainty. To cut. off -any of the 
sources of supply, can only tend to lessen its 
abundance-—to close against ourselves. the 
cheapest. market for any. commodity, must 
enhance the price at which we purchase it; and 
to confine the consumer of corn to the pro- 
dtice’of his own country, is to refuse to’ out- 
selves the benefit of that provision which Pro- 
vidence itself has made, alising to man 
the variations of season and of climate. 

“Avucustus Freperick (Duke of Sussex), 

Wituam Frepericx (Duke of Gloucester,)' 
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‘that hon. Members will agree with me 
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ORRINGTON, 

burton (Marquess of Douglas), 
HANDOS BUCKINGHAM, 
ONTFORT, 


TNG, 
Cantrste.” 
If the House will permit me, I will now 


read 4 short extract from a speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, the father of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, which was delivered by 
him upon the same subject, and in the 
same year (1815). He said :— 

“ He was apxious te correct a mistake that 
seemed to prevail in the House, that the in- 
terests of the landholder and of the manufac. 
turer were conflicting and incompatible. They 
wefe, in the view of enlightened policy, the 
sate ; arid the success or ruin of tle one was, 
the success or ruifi of the other ; inasmuch as 
the country generally had been enriched by 
the sale of our manufactures, the landholders 
had received their share of the wealth and ad- 
vantages. It had been the wise policy of for- 
mer Governments, to keep the price of the 
chief article of subsistence as low as possible ; 
upon this principle, Mr. Pitt had acted with 
8 but the system was now about to be 
e + It was undoubtedly true, that the 
rent of the land would be diminished by the 
unlimited importation of corn ; but if the reso- 
lutions upon the Table, passed in their present 
shape, the manufactures of the towns would be 
destroyed, and the land must, consequently, be 
dspreciated 3 corn might be grown, but pau- 
pets would be the only customers forit, It 
w4s, in truth, impossible to separate the two 
interests. The value of land within memory 
had increased in-some places threefold, The 
owners had derived their benefit from the po- 
litieal state of things, and now they must suffer 
the depreciation produced by an alteration ia 
that political state. With respect to our ma- 
nefaecturers, it was allowed, that during the 
wat our triumphant situation on the seas had 
enabled us to force a trade without rivals ; but 
now we wefe in open competition, it would 
be madness iw us to throw fresh obstacles in 
the way of those who had so many to contend 
against. In his opinion, it might be fairly ar- 
gued, that the manufacturer had been the 
great benefactor of the landed interest. He 
did not say, that his design was to serve the 
landowner, That had been the effect of the 
flourishing state of our manufactures, and in 
the diffieulties now to be encounteréd, the 
landowner ought to participate. By the meae 
sures ee upon the Table, the wise — 
purseed for years was about to be subverted, 
and the labourers prevented from putting the 
real wealth of the country into that market. 
able shape y whieb this country had hitherto 
been mode the envy of surrounding nations,” 


Sir, I can only express my deep regret that 
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the opinions so wel} expressed in the 

test and in the speech of Sir R. Peel, 
which I have just read, sbould not have 
attracted more attention at the time, when 
they were indeed worthy of the most seri- 
ous and deep consideration. Unfortunately, 
we have now really to deal with the state 
of things which was then only predicted 
by those parties, and I feel the most perfect 
conviction that our present position is not 
merely the result of temporary and aceis 
dental cireumstances—that it is not a mere 
question of overtrading, or of the loss for 
a time of some of the most valuable markets, 
but that this country has now arrived at a 
position of difficulty which it will require 
all the knowledge and all the attention of 
Parliament, and some self-denial also to 
rescue it from. It has been often said that 
the present state of things is to be attri- 
buted to overtrading on the part of the ma- 
nufacturers. Let ug examine that state- 
ment. There has, in my opinion, been no 
overtrading since 1836, It is true that in 
1834, in 3835, and 1836, credit was given 
to an extent, which every one must have 
deprecated who looked at it at the time as 
I did, and who was able to take a calm 
apd dispassionate view of what was then 
being done. But, Sir, what was the real 
cause of that increase? If the manufac- 
turers inoreased their manufactures and 
vo new mills at that time, was there not 
then a population ready to be employed? 
Would the manufacturers have been so 
unwise a8 to borrow money for the purpose 
of erecting more mills and employ more 
hands if there had been any doubt upon 
their minds that there was ample la- 
tien te work the mac ?. Would they 
have thus, as it were, to raise the 
market of labour against themselves by such 
an insane get? J believe that nothing of the 
kind can be imputed to them. Well, Sir, 
we have the same accumulation of popula- 
tion as then, but far less means to. enaploy 
it. Still the population must be fed and 
clothed, yet. large masses are at present in 
the position of being scarcely able to subsist, 
such is their condition, It. is, 
therefore, the duty of this House to ascer- 
tain by what means we can relieve the in- 
dustry of the country, whether by the con- 
tinuance of those existing fiseal regulations 
tn. welsish 1. Jontn alhooier pel , or by 
the adoption of a sounder and more liberal 
system—whether by abandoning monopoly 
we may not find markets open and people 
ready to take our produce, provided we 
will take their produce im exchange. Her 
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Majesty allades, in her Speech from the 
Throne, meen ar gg the Corn-laws 
have on the currency. appears to me 
vite clear that neither the position of the 
Bank of En , nor indeed that of any of 
the banks of issue, can ever be one of se- 
curity, or such as they ought to occupy, if 
the issues of the country are to be - 
lated by the state of tle barometer, if 
every time we are compelled to seek a 
of corn from abroad, a great drain of bullion 
is always to take place; I solemmly believe, 
that, under the best regulated system of 
currency, wherever paper is found to be a 
mixed portion of the circulating medium, 
the present system of Corn-laws of this 
country could not exist without inflicting 
constant and serious injury. The moment 
the Bank finds its bullion extracted and 
sent to the Continent to purchase corn, it 
is compelled, in self-defence, to contract 
its issues, and a natural sympathy exists 
between that and every other issuing body 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. So that at the very moment, when, 
in consequence of the insufficiency of the 
home crops, it is necessary that every 
possible sttiecles should be given to indus- 
try, trade becomes paralysed, and the means 
of the manufacturers to employ the people 
become erippled ; thus making the evil of 
atv insufficient crop be felt in a still greater 
and adding to that distress which 
the unfortunate state of the seasons brings 
on the community at large: Mauch te- 
ference has been’ ae “ temporary 
periods of prosperity, but I must now 
repeat, in ab natach with views which I 
have repeatedly uttered in this House, that 
notwithstanding these i 


temporary periods 
et rn ang evil of the existing | propert 
system has running on not less nee 


tainly noF Jess surely, though it has not 
hee seen so near the surface as now. It 
is my Opinion, that in those years to 
which allusion is thus made, in 1834, 1835, 
ated 1886, these Corn-laws were working 
their ious effects upun the country, 
and that had it not been for the credit 
then given, the crisis would have arrived 
some years sooner. It has; however, been 
customary for many persons to state, that 
they conceived the trade of this country 
could not be in 4 state of paralysis, because 
looking at the exports they petceived an 
increase in articles of prodtetion exported. 
Now, it is trae, that there has been an in- 
crease in the export of cotton twist ; but 
I have always been induced to that 
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exports of cotton twist, we have 
lost the conversion of it into cotton eloth, 
and we are now driving on in that direetion, 
that as soon as the continental manufacturers — 
find themselves able to supply cotton twist 
as they have already done cotton eve geen 
they will turn round upon us say, 
“ You, have taught us to make cheaper 
than you can yourselves; can you 


ply | us to have any consideration for you w 


you would not open your ports to our corn, 
and so forced ae make for outselves ?” 
This is what the continental buyer will say 
tous. Thus we have been forced to the 
most distant ccuntries for markets for our 
manufactures ; to countries where the cur- 
reney is not fixed, nor the stability of 
affairs certain ; and where, in consequenee 
of the lengthened eredit we are obliged to 
give, our own — is employed in the 
See ie yieatagibe eh sheseypped pe 
ot with the su 

perity attending increased in 1889 
and 1840, is, that there is no doubt that: 
many manofacturers (I speak of the eot- 
ton trade and districts), who never in 
previous year made shipments to the conti- 
nental markets, have assured me that such 
has been the depreciated state of the 
market at home, that they have been com~ 
pelled, in order to rid of their stock; to. 
consign considerably to foreign markets. 


Much of the supposed it 

from increased exports if ts be Jassuaage 
to such operations as these, where the ma- 
nufacturer, if compelled te sell in the home: 
market, could only do sp at a loss, or at 
best gain a fractional advantage by wsiting 
for months, and where, therefore, he 
thought it better to make a sacrifice of the 
y abroad than at home, because, 
then it was out of sight, and would not 
depreciate the price of the article when 
regularly supplied to the home market. 
Many manufacturers have told me that 
they have thus been driven imto those 
markets from the total failure of the m 
at home. [f received a letter on the 
of this month from a large ealico pri 
im the county of Lancaster, who has 
making purchases of cotton cloth at 59. 
a piece, where before he had 

them nearly twice the amount. From the 
statements of this t, it appears 
that there has been a gradual annual dix 
minution of prices since 1835. In that 
|year the price on the 1st of January 
was 94. 6d. In 1836, it was 99. ; in 1887, 
8s. 4d. ; in 1838, 7s. 8d. ; in 1839, 8s. ; it 
1840, 6s, Gd:; om the Ist of January; 
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1841, it was 6s. $d.; in June, it fell to 
6s., and in the present month, at the time 
he writes, it had fallen ot ig" This 
description of power loom cloth is denomi- 
nated Gesiy oven inches cloth, which is 
of the greatest consumption in calico print- 
ing, and I take it therefore as the standard. 
Sir, 1 have to apologise to the House for 
the very dry manner in which J have 
been compelled to introduce this subject. 
I wish it had been in my! power to have 
done so in a manner more worthy its at- 
tention, but the subject is too important 
to be neglected, and I must therefore 
crave the indulgence of the House. On 
that ground I crave its attention. It 
to me that we ought not to mea- 

sure the probable consumption of the fu- 
ture by the actual consumption of the past. 
Since the alteration of the Corn-laws in 
1828, we have each year been compelled to 
import some quantity of foreign grain, and 
this year we Aare imported a considerable 
tity, but we still require more. It is not 

ir, however, to estimate that the consump- 
tion of past years, or of the present, isas much 
as the country could consume were the popu- 
lation placed in the situation in which they 
ought to be if the trade and manufactures 
of the country were in a sound and healthy 
state, and if the people, instead of being 
depressed and thrown out of work, had full 
employment, caused by the increased im- 
tion of corn from abroad in exchange 

or manufactures. Let us not be led to 
compare the present consumption of corn 
with what it would be under more ad- 
vantageous circumstances. Experience has 
shown that the destruction of monopoly 
has always led to increased consumption. I 
would merely refer, in proof of this, to the 
great success which attended the endeavours 
made by Mr. Huskisson to liberalize our 
foreign commercial policy. Look how 
successful he was in his measure for open- 
ing the trade in the East. The most se- 
rious forebodings preceded that alteration 
in our policy, yet how futile were all those 
apprehensions and the prophecy that our 
trade with the East Indies would diminish 
if any alteration were made. Then, again, 
with regard to the silk trade ; there were not 
wanting those who said that in two years 
it be exterminated in ae country. 
Its present state of increase is the best pos- 
sible answer to those predictions. In fru 
cases the same results occurred. In the 
article of wool—and I address myself here 
to the landed interest—in that article it is 
@ most singular fact, that when wool was 
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penta haa. dete of 6d. a-pound, the 
were in a state of depression, but 
when the duty was reduced the consump- 
tion increased, and wool has become an ar- 
ticle of consumption at a much 
higher price than before, ‘The most. won- 
derful results have been produced in regard 
to the consumption and manufacture of 
wool under the reduced duty. I refer to 
the subject only to show how little re- 
liauce can be placed on such predictions 
as those which always precede such changes 
as those now under discussion. The pro- 
tection for corn now enjoyed cannot be 
maintained. The country is languishing 
under it, and I solemnly believe that the 
best means of restoring it to that: position 
which every well wisher towards it would 
desire to see, will be found in the encourage- 
ment of manufactures by throwing down all 
obstacles to free industry and enterprise, and 
making and maintaining this as the t- 
est manufacturing nation in the oh I 
solemnly believe that by doing this the 
Legislature would confer the greatest and 
most lasting blessing on this country and 
on mankind, The subject isone, however, 
which must in all its details occupy the 
attention of the House; and I will not, 
therefore, enter further into it now... I 
would only again refer to that portion of 
her Majesty’s speech which expresses her 
Majesty’s sympathy with those of her sub- 
jects who are now suffering from distress 
and want of employment ; and urge upon 
the House to join in our address in the 
earnest prayer of her Majesty, that our de- 
liberations may be guided by wisdom, and 
may conduce to the happiness of her beloved 
people. Having seen so much of the dis- 
tress to which her Majesty alludes as 
existing among her subjects, I cannot sit 
down without stating my honest opinion, 
that at the present moment the sufferings 
of the people, deep as they are, haye been 
borne with a fortitude and patience above 
all praise; and I would only earnestly 
entreat the House to give the earliest 
attention to remedying the evils of the 
working classes; for on this House, the 
eyes of the country are fixed, and from it 
the relief of sound legislation is most ear- 
nestly expected. The sympathy of her 
Majesty is felt by all. Sincere as it is, 
however, still in itself it will not create 
relief, and it is therefore for this House to 
adopt the course recommended by her Ma- 
jesty, and take into its earliest consideration 
the subject referred to by her Majesty ; 
and I am sure the House will join in the 
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a her Majesty, that “ our delibera- 
may be guided by wisdom, and may 
conduce to the happiness of her beloved 
The ‘hon. Gentleman concluded 
by reading the Address, —(See p. 24.) 

Mri J: C. Dundas said, that, in rising to 
second the Address which had just been 
moved, he felt himself relieved from the 
necessity of offering many observations to 
the House by the very comprehensive 
speech which his hon. Friend had deli- 
vered. His hon. Friend had entered so 
fully into almost every question which the 
Queen’s Speech embraced, and had demon- 
strated at such length the merits of the 
Address, that he scarcely knew to what 
subject he might venture to allude. It 
would indeed be quite a work of supereroga- 
tion for him to go through all the various 
topics on which hi hon. Friend had expati- 
ated with so much ability and precision. 
In common with his hon. Friend, and he 
was sure he might say in common with the 


whole House, he felt he might congratu- 
late her Majesty that the peace of Europe 
was likely to remain undisturbed. In ac- 


knowledging the benefits of peace, he was 
sure he spoke the sentiments of all present, 
on both’ sides of the House; and they 
would all agree with him in thanking her 
poe! on the prospect of the continuance 
of friendly relations with the a8 wers 
of Europe. He trusted he might look upon 
some of ee ee nae he had a good 
atiguty for the future. He trusted that 
the nations, of at least the civilized portion 
of the globe, had at length adopted a mode 
of ‘adjusting their differences in accordance 
with the advanced state of civilization, by 
friendly mediation, rather than by resorting 
to'the ancient method of war, which was 
never satisfactory, and nothing but the 
- of the strong. He was happy to 
think’ that the estrangement of France, 
which had been so much prophecied, had 
proved but temporary. They had now the 
assurance that that estrangement had 
ceased ; and he was sure the whole House 
would be glad to do anything which should 
have the effect of strengthening the alli- 
anee of France and England. Much as he 
desired the maintenance of peace, he felt that 
it was almost impossible that nations having 
large‘ colonial ns and extensive 
commercial intereourse should be able at 


all’ timés to boast of tranquillity in all 
quarters of the’globe ; and it had unfortu- 


nately “happened, that in consequence of 

war and rebellions, this country had been 

wert inerease“its expen to-an 
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extent which the revenue of this country 
could not meet. No one could be niore 
sorry than himself that there should exist 
any necessity to gil on the country for 
increased supplies "but if anything could 
in his mind mitigate the evil, it would be 
the fact that it had been the means 
of propelling her Majesty’s Ministers in 
some degree into their present course 
of policy, and into the promulgation 
of those great measures on which the 
prosperity, and, he might add, almost 
the existence, of the manufactures and 
commerce of the country depended. He 
was not one of those who believed, that, 
though, under the present system, the 
commerce of the country might de« 
cline, still the agricultural — interest 
would prosper. He was convinced, that 
the different interests of the country 
were so united, that if any distress affected 
one particular class, it must be felt_ by all. 
If the consumer of agricultural produce 
suffered distress, it was not possible but to 
conceive that the producer must also suffer 
from the diminution of the demand for the 
article. It was his earnest hope that the 
House might hit upon such measures as 
would to the utmost, mitigate the distress 
which had been so accurately described by 
his hon. Friend, and that, too, without in- 
jury to any class; but he was convinced 
that no such system could be adopted unless 
a large and liberal improvement in the 
commercial policy of the country were 
adopted. He felt confident, that if the 

allowed the manfacturing population to fail 
into a state of distress, the agricultural 
population must also suffer. Suppose the 
number of manufacturers out of employ- 
ment were to be increased, the agricultu- 
rists would then find that the privations of 
the manufacturers would be reflected on 
them, and distress and disaffection would 
fill’ the union workhouses. However, he 
still had hopes that those evils might yet 
be averted, and that measures might be 
adopted which would effect an improve~ 
ment in the condition of the people. He 
had the greatest confidence in the measures 
promulgated by his noble Friends near 
bim ; but he had not yet had an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. That right hon, 
Gentleman had said, that until he had as« 
certained the condition of the patient, he 
would not explain his remedies; but doctors 
had been sometimes found to agree, and it 
might happen that the doctor to be called 
in — adopt the very remedies which 
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had already been preseribed by the doctor 
in charge of the patient. That such m 

be the case was his anxious wish. He 
had on previous occasions seen the right 
hon. Baronet adopt the recipe of the 

Lord on the Ministerial bench, He had 
seen measure after measure brought for- 
ward by his noble Friend, and carried, 
some with the iescence and some in 
spite of the opposition of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. He trusted that such 
might be the case on the present occasion ; 
and that, backed by the phalanx which oc- 
eupied the opposite benches, he would 
carry those great and popular measures 
which must one day or other, either with 
or without his consent, become the law of 
the land. He would not go into details 
on the various subjects ineluded in the 
Speech, but would content himself with 
seconding the Address. 

The Address read by the Speaker. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that he trusted he 
should not be accused of undue presump- 
tion, if he presented himself to the notice 
of the Chair, and of the House, at that 
early period after his re-appearance within 
those walls, in order to propose for the 
adoption of the House a different course 
from that which had been urged upon 
their attention by the hon. Gentlemen 
who had addressed them from the opposite 
benches. It would certainly have been 
more in conformity with his wishes if he 
could have remained a bystander, on this 
occasion, and kept his place without otix- 
jog in the debate; but, at the same time, 
feeling as he did, the most complete con- 
curtence in the views and opinions enter- 
tained by many hon. Gentlemen on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, and 
the most entire conviction of the propriety 
of the course which it had been proposed 
to adopt that evening with respect to the 
Address, by those around him, he felt, 
that however great his personal backward- 
ness and disinclination from taking such 
a duty upon him, he could not, on the 
score of any personal considerations, suffer 
himself to shrink from coming forward to 
raise his voice against the course which 
her Majesty’s Ministers had that evening 
thought proper to pursue in the speech 
which they had advised. But if he were 
liable to any charge of presumption for 
thus coming forward, perhaps he might 
hope to find something of a justification in 
the circumstances under which he ap- 
peared before them, The circumstances 
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Majesty had put a question to the coun- 
co oi oes asked them to return an avswer 
which might serve as some guidance to 
her in the future conduct of her Govern- 
ment. Now he appeared there ag the 
bearer of a portion of that answer, and he 
hoped that, without presumption, he might 
say, that he appeared there as the bearer 
of not the least significant portion of that 
answer. He felt therefore, that he was 
not wholly without justification in coming 
forward so early, because in giving ex- 
ptession to his sentiments on this occasion, 
he should do that which would be aecept- 
able to his constituents, and that he should 
not only express the sentiments of his own 
constituency, but, as he believed, of the 
greater portion of the people of this 
country. Yes, he believed that he em- 
bodied the wishes of the great mass of the 
constituencies of these kingdoms when he 
asked the House whether the hon. Mem- 
bers who now sat in the position of her 
Majesty's Ministers were those Ministets 
with whom it wished to intrast the govern- 
ment of the country? He felt that in this 
course he could not be subjected to any 
imputation of impropriety, because such 
had been the ancient course adopted on 
both sides of the House, and because it 
had often been the practice to engraft on 
the Address other and different sentiments 
from those which the original Address 
contained, and from the views and opinions 
of its supporters. This course was, be- 
sides, be thought, desirable in many points 
of view—it was respectful to the Crown—. 
it was constitutional—it was intelligible ; 
and lastly, he thought bon, Gentlemen 
opposite had no cause to complain of 
the course which it was intended. to 
pursue on that occasion, by those with 
whom he had the honour to act. Ip 


‘the first place, he said, the course 


he should propose for the adoption of 
the House was respectful to the Crown. 
The Crown having put the ‘question to 
the country, and having desired that an 
answer should be given, the constituen. 
cies had sent him and the rest of the 
House there, to return that answer, and 
it was not disrespectfal to the Crown 
that, at the earliest moment, they shoold 
make her Majesty acquainted with what 
was that answer, and ¢om@iunicate to 
her what they had learned from the 
country, in order that she might be re- 
fieved as soon as possible from any further 
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state of delay and uncertainty. It was a 
constitutional course too, and not only 
was it constitutional, but altogether.in the 
spirit. in which it had been the practice of 
each of the great parties in their turn to 
act im that:House. .If he wanted a pre- 
cedent, be might refer to 1835, when his 
own predecessor in the seat which he then 
occupied in that House, undertook that 
course with respect to the Address pro- 
posed by the then Ministers of. the 
Crown, and: undertook it, perhaps, with- 
out quite so geod a ground as he (Mr. 
S. Wortley) bad, because he told the 
House that he had no fault to find with 
the Address; but the noble Lord desired, 
nevertheless, that the House should agree 


to make an addition to the Address, 


which he proposed. If, then, hon. Gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House did not 
think that the address on this oecasion 
was faultless, he (Mr. S. Wortley) and 
hon. Gentlemen whose views werein uni- 
son with his had a still better right, he 
thought to ask the House to consent to an 
addition to the address on this occasion 
than had his predecessor. on the occasion 
to which he had referred; and with re- 
spect to her Majesty’s Ministers, he 
thought that they had not only no reason 
to complain, but that, in fact, the noble 
Lord ought to consider the course adopted 
by his hon. Friends as an act of most ob- 
ligiog courtesy. It was not a long time 
since the noble Lord had published an 
address to his new constituency, in which 
were these words :—~ 


* As soon as the new Parliament meets we 
shall take the first opportunity of asking for a 
clear and decided judgment upon the policy 
we have proposed.” 


The noble Lord, it seemed, proposed to 
call on the first opportunity, for a judg- 
ment on his whole policy; and he said 
that in doing that for the noble Lord 
which amounted to granting him the op- 

rtunity he spoke of, in saving the noble 

; the trouble of asking specifically for 
a jy gment, they were doing nothing but 
what was fairly attributable to pure 
courtesy, But there was a still stronger 
reason, in hig opinion, why the House 
should assent to his proposition ; for he 
thought the House ought not to separate 
without expressing a strong opinion as to 
whether her Majesty’s Ministers were or 
were not entitled, in the circumstances in 
which they were placed, to dictate to the. 
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House of Commons what should be the 
course it should pursue. He wished to 
put as. strongly as he could the nature of 
the case in which he stood with respect.to 
her Majesty’s Government, and if he were 
to endeavour to do so ever so earnestly he 
should not be able to do it half so well as 
was done in words which had been used 
by the noble Lord some years ago. In 
the year 1834, in the course of one of 
those repeated discussions which had 
taken place upon the Irish Church, the 
noble Lord said— 

“T consider that the Government of this 
country must be carried on upon the principle 
which I may venture to deseribe—that the 
Government ought to be formed of persons 
agreeing in principle with the majority of the 
House of Commons, and I think it necessary 
to state that the House ‘of Commons have a 
right, if the Ministers of the Crown have not 
their confidence, to express their opinion to 
the Crown, and have a right to require that 
the Ministers of the Crown should be persons 
in whose character and principles they are dis- 
posed to confide.” [“ Cheers,” 

The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
cheered. No doubt he did not swerve 
from his principles; no doubt he adopted 
that doctrine, as genuine constitutional 
doctrine, from which he had no disposi- 
tion to shrink; and he was on his part 
glad to concur with the noble Lord and to 
meet his wishes by giving an opportunity 
for the House of Commons to declare its 
opinion of the character and policy of her 

ajeaty’s present advisers, The hon, 
Gentleman who had proposed the address 
had taken great pains to impress upon the 
House that the distressed and uohappy 
condition of the manufacturing population 
was entirely consequent upon the rejec~ 
tion by the late House of Commons of 
that course of policy which had beea re- 
commended by her Majesty’s Government, 
Now this was very well ; but, for his part, 
he must say, that though it might be very 
convenient for her Majesty’s Government 
to identify themselves as much as possible 
with these questions, and make the coun- 
try believe that their course was wrapped 
up with free trade and the abolition of the 
Corn-laws, he should still insist that it 
was not on that occasion that they were 
to go into a discussion on the Corn-laws, 
Let it be understood that he was far from 
wishing that the hon. Member for Man- 
chester should not be allowed to make his 
speech on free trade; or any other hon. 
rmibas his speech on the abolition of the 
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Corn-laws but he said, notwithstanding the 
speeches of the hon. Mover and Seconder, 
and notwithstanding the paragraph which 
her Majesty’s Ministers had introduced 
into the Speech from the Throne, that 
that: was not. the question on that occa- 
sion, but the question was,-whether her 
Majesty's present advisers were persons 
with whom the country would consent to 
intrust. the Government. For his part 
he was not indisposed to discuss these 
questions on a fitting opportunity, he 
had. never shisked them, he had. dis- 
cussed them often within a short period, 
and he said, the sooner the discussion of 
them came on in the House of Commons 
the better. But though he did not decline 
the discussion—though he wished that the 
House should have a speedy opportunity 
of apprising her Majesty of the sentiments 
of her people on these questions, still he 
said, that when the House had reason to 
believe, thatthe policy of her Majesty’s 
present Ministers had not been in accord- 
ance with the views and opinions of the 
majority in that House—when they had 
reason to believe, that the present acts 
and policy of her Majesty’s advisers had for- 
feited for them the confidence of the coun- 
try, they ought not to discuss this question 
at present, or suffer their attention to be 
called away from the real question before 
them, which was, whether her Majesty's 
Ministers could safely be intrusted any 
longer with the management of the affairs 
of this country. On this occasion, there- 
fore, he was tempted, and he felt it would 
be desirable, to go into a rather more ex- 
tensive retrospect of the policy of her 
Majesty’s Ministers than he should other- 
wise have supposed neccessary, if he had 
not felt, that he ought to state the real 
question before the House as he had done, 
Again, when he stated, that the Ministers 
had no longer the confidence of the 
people of this country, or of this House, 
he was bound, he thought, to state how 
that result had been effected. He thought, 
then, that it was caused by an obli- 
vion of pledges, by an abandonment of 
principles, and of late in consequence of 
their tampering with the most serious and 
solemn questions which could by possibility 
affect. the interests of the people for the 
sake of advancing their party interests, If, 
therefore, he took a greater range in the 
retrospect which he was about to institute 
than might be barely called for by the occa- 
sion, he thought that the Ministry could not 
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complain ; but at vate ‘he should 

back a good way, ra to the timeof Led 
Grey’s Administration. He saw the noble 
Lord the leader of the Government in this 
House, who had been a member of Lord 
Grey’s Government; the noble Viscount 
had also been a member of Lord Grey's 
Government; Lord Melbourne had been a 
member of Lord Grey’s Government >:and 
various noble Lords in the other House, 
members of the present Cabinet, had been 
members of Lord Grey’s' Government. 
Therefore he thought that it behoved the 
House to look back and see what were the 
principles on which Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment had taken their stand, in order to'see 
whether the present Government had given 


| effect to the principles to the promulgation 


of which at the time Lord Grey came into 
office they were parties. He supposed 
that: no one could forget what were the 
principles. on which Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment come into office... The country 
about that time had heard much of the 
wasteful expenditure of former Ministries 
—of their propensity to war—of their hos- 
tility to reform. Lord Grey, therefore, 
had announced that he came in upon these 
three great principles of economy, peace, 
and reform. Let it be observed how far 
these: principles had been carried out by 
the present Ministry. To begin with the 
subject of peace, in the first place :—-They 
had been told that the new Whig Governe 
ment were to keep this country at peace 
during the time they were at the head of 
affairs. What was the result? Notwith- 
standing this assurance, they had had a 
war, though it was only a little war, at 
Antwerp ; then they had a somewhat lar- 
ger, but an unintelligible, war in Spain; 
then they had a war in India; then a war 
in Chinas and, last of all, a war in Syria, 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the noble 
Lord pretended to arrogate to himself and 
his Government exclusive praise for having 
supported a policy of peace. Thatexclu- 
sive credit was what Lord Grey’s Govern 
ment also assumed, and though he (Mr. 
S. Wortley) did not mean to say that they 
ought. to question the whole policy of a 
Government because of one or two such 
results as these, and some of these results 
might be right, and others might be wrong. 
But what: mattered that? He said, what 
mattered that? Though there might be 
justification for some of those results which 
were wrong, that was not the opportunity 
for entering into those justifications. -At 
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any ‘rate, he maintained that the Govern- 
ment had no right to give it out that they 
had.an exclusive secret for keeping peace 
with such results. If they looked to the 
period immediately subsequent to 1815, 
andofeom that year to }830, they found 
that: there had been nothing like a war, 
except’ that isolated, he might almost call 
it accidental; action of Navarino, yet in 
the last ten years there had been no less 
than five wars. - Now, though there might 
be justification for some of these wars, 
yet: hevsaw: no defence in this against his 
charge upon the Ministry, which was not 
that they had entered into wars, but that 
after having claimed exclusive credit for 
keeping the country at peace and securing 
us from: foreign conflict, they had never+ 
theless plunged the country into numerous 
wars, «The next great principle ‘which 
Earl .Grey’s Government vaunted was eco- 
nomy. They promised that they would 
be :the most economical Government that 
the country had:ever seen for many years. 
What: was the result?) They found that 
Government now with an accumulated 
deficiency in the revenue of between 
7,000,000and 8,000,000 of money,and with 
the country in great difficulty, Now, he 
condemned not the Government wholly for 
this. God forbid that he should discourage 
or denounce the application to the various 
departments of the public service, to the 
navy especially, the money which»it was 
proper should be applied to the current 
services ; still, though he did not denounce 
or discourage such applications of money, 
he said, that-a Government had no right 
to set out) with vaunting propositions 
which. had subsequently fallen to’ the 
ground. \ But now they came to the last 
article, the question of reform. He ad- 
mitted that-on this head they had to a 
considerable extent carried out their pro- 
posals.. Parliamentary and corporation re- 
form,:were carried; but it was to: be ob- 
served that whereas in the points of peace 
and economy little was to be gained but re- 
putation, there were persons who wayild sus- 
pect that these reforms might not be wholly 
disinterested. He did not mean to say that 
there: were. not many who supported the 
measures of reform from pure motives, but 
many: persons undoubtedly came to the 
conclusion that reform im Parliament and 
corporation reform might lead to more sub- 
stantial advantage. There was undoubt- 
edly that; distinction between the cases. 
This, however, was the only point in 
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which the professions of the Government 
could be said to be redeemed. He had 
no doubt that there were some Members 
in that House who recollected an obser- 
vation made by Lord Althorp in one’ of 
the debates’ on the Reform Bill. ‘That 
noble Lord ‘said, “thank God, the day 
has for ever passed away when the Go- 
vernment of the country can be carried 
on by patronage.” ‘He would ask ‘any 
one who had watched the proceedings of 
the Government for the last ten ‘years, or 
rather for the last six years’ more especi- 
ally, whether her Majesty’s Ministers had 
not lavished more places and peerages 
amongst their supporters than any previ- 
ous government? Let the House look al- 


most to their last act in the last session, 


when they endeavoured to induce Parlia- 
ment to pass a measure which would give 
them extensive patronage, but which 
could not be carried into effect during the 
probable period of their remaining in of- 
fice. When a st aura was made by a 
right hon, Gentleman, that the patronage 
to be created under the Bill should be 
given to those who should be in office at 
the time that it would be brought into 
operation, and when there was no pre- 
tence for hurrying this measure through 
the House, her Majesty’s Ministers madé 
an indecent’ clutch ‘at’ the’ patron- 
age thus to be created; and because 
the House would not assent to their de- 
mands they abandoned the Bill. He felt 
that he should weary the House if he 
went through all the points in its recollec- 
tion as to the delinquencies of this kind 
of which her Majesty’s Ministers had been 
guilty. If they looked to various topics 
connected with the church — to topics 
connected with our colonies—to topics 
having reference to the internal govern. 
ment of the country, they would find nu- 
merous questions which gave rise to the 
same reflections which he had made'on 
other parts of their policy, and which 
would give rise to the same charges 
against them as those which he had made 
for other of their acts. ' If they looked to 
the history of the appropriation clause in 
the Irish Tithe Bill, they woald see a re- 
markable instance of the departure of the 
Government from its most solemn pledges, 
The hon. Member for Sheffield proposed 
the clause relative to appropriation in the 
Irish Tithe Bill of 1834. That proposition 
was strongly resisted by the Government 
on the ground that they intended to issue 
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a commission to inquire into the state of 
the revenues of the Irish church. They 
objected to the motion on the ground that 
it would be absurd to declare that they 
would apply this appropriation clause un- 
til the result of the inquiry was known, 
and until they found out whether there 
would be any surplus revenue. What 
took place in 1835% Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government came before Parliament 
and proposed a resolution to the effect 
that no settlement of the Irish Tithe ques- 
tion would be satisfactory unless it involv- 
ed the principle of appropriation, The 
commission had, at that time, been issued, 
but the commissioners had not made any 
report on the subject, This, then, was 
the answer to the observation that it 
would be absurd to legislate on the sub- 
ject without inquiry. They shortly after. 
wards obtained office, and in 1838, when 
the subject had gone throngh discussion 
after discussion, they recommended that 
the Irish Tithe Bill should be passed 
without the appropriation clause. This 
was a striking instance in which her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had not fulfilled a solemn 
pledge, and upon which they had obtained 
the support of the country, and the power 
and patronage of the state. He would 
now come to that subject more especially 
before the country at present, and would 
shortly poiet out what had been the con- 
duct of the Government with regard to 
the budget and to the proposed alteration 
of the dutieson sugar and corn. Whena 
proposition was made last year fora re- 
duction of the duty on foreign sugar it 
was strongly resisted on the ground that 
it would not be fair to the West Indian 
colonies to do so, considering the peeuliar 
situation in which they were at present 
placed. If he wanted a clear and succinct 
view of the arguments against this propo- 
sition he had only to refer to the speech 
made on that oeeasion by his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade. If they looked to that speech 
made in 1840 they would see a complete 
answer to the arguments in favour of the 
proposition which the right hon, Gentle- 
man so strenuously supported in the pre- 
sent year. He not only resisted the mo- 
tion when it was brought forward in June, 
but he continued to do so in the month of 
August, when a short discussion took 
place, when the right hon. Gentleman 
made a similar statement of his opinion in 


Opposition to the proposition for the re- 
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duction of the duty on foreign sugar. On 
that occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
said that the difficulties of the ques- 
tion were not of a financial or com- 
mercial character, but were founded on 
the reasons which the right hon. Gentle- 
man explained in the former debate on 
the subject, namely the present state of 
the West Indies, But in 1841, notwith- 
standing the strong opinions expressed in 
the previous year, the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his colleagues came to the House 
and made the identical proposition which 
he had opposed before. This question 
and that connected with the Corn-laws 
had been mixed up with the view to 
induce the people to believe that, by re- 
jecting them, they would be rejecting pro- 
positions for cheap sugar and cheap bread. 
In the course of the year he had seen with 
the greatest pain, the extensive sufferings 
endured by the people, and he must say, 
his sympathies had been strongly excited 
by the calm og in which the people 
had diseussed the subject, and had te- 
fused to make themselves the tools of the 
Government. The people of this country 
were enlightened by nothing more than by 
the course of proceedings of the Govern- 
ment. It had been proposed in a manner 
which had petal yrs people that the 
proposition had not been made with just 
and legitimate intentions. If they bad 
believed that such had been the case, the 
propositions might have had a greater ef- 
fect, and they might have been listened to 
with greater attention. The le of 
this country, however, had been induced 
to look into the whole subject, and into 
the manner in which it had been brought 
forward, and the result had been that the 
people saw that much might be said on 
the other side of the question, and that 
they ought not to take all for granted be- 
cause it came from her Majesty's Ministers. 
With respect to the corn question, it would 
be in the recollection of the House that 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the Co- 
lonies, in a former debate on the Corn- 
laws, said, “it was his opinion, that if, 
upon a question of this kind, there was a 
general disposition to have an alteration 
of the law,” (and there had been no matiis- 
festation of any such disposition), 


“ Tf,” he said, “upon a question of this kind, 
there was a general disposition to have an altera- 
tion of the law, and a general wish to have the 
age settled by some new measure of legisla« 

jon ; but that there was a diversity ofopinion as 
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nensure that ought tobe adopted, the Go- 
Woe ae yp, aed frame such 


a measure as might be condutive to the 
national interevts, and propose it for the adop- 
tion of Parliament, thereby securing a greater 
support for it than the measure of any indivi- 
dual Member could obtain.. Such, however, 
was not the position of the Corn-laws. There 
were Members on both sides of the House con- 
stituting @ considerable majority, who thought 
that there ought not to be any siteration of the 
present laws. That being the ease, the intro- 
duction of a measure by the Government would 
have only been adding to all the arguments and 
prejudices which influenced the votes and opi- 
nions of Members on the subject, and giving 
rise to party strife and contention, thereby not 
promoting but retarding the sejtlement of the 
question,” 


These were the sentiments of the noble 
Lord on the 26th of May, 1840, yet, in the 
very next year, the noble Lord came down 
to the House to propose a measure of the 
very character he had described, though 
there was not an atom more of disposition 
to assent to it, on the part of the House 
than there was before. Hon, Gentlemen on 
the other side assured them that the great 
principles of free trade would take effect 
in spite of any opposition on the part of 
his Friends; the ony Gentleman might, 
on his part, be assured that whatever was 
true and valuable and desirable in the 
principles of free trade, did not depend 
for its success upon individuals, one way 
or the other. If there was anything likely 
to promote the interests of the country in 
those principles, and he had no disposi- 
tion to say there was not; he took the 
doctrines of free trade, not in the sense in 
which they had been attempted to be 
palmed upon the country by the pre- 
sent Ministry, but in the sense in which 
he had himself given them bis steady 
su for many years. The Parliament 
might depend upon it that whether the 
present Ministry stood or fell, it would 
make no difference with respect to any- 
thing in those principles which was really 
worth having. The course of the Go- 
yernment on the Corn-laws had done 
more to forfeit for them the confidence of 
the country than anything else they had 
done; and this was, in a great measure, 
owing to the circumstance that in their 
conduct in this matter was exhibited a 
more complete dereliction from their 
former professions than in any other part 
of their conduct. Lord Melbourne, for 
instance, had repeatedly declared, in his 
place in the House of Lords, that any 
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idea of meddling with the corn-laws was 
the maddest scheme ever propounded, In 
1840, when a question was put to the 
noble Viscount on this subject, he renewed 
the announcement, that it was not the 
intention of Government to propose any 
change in these laws; and he added, that 
to attempt to introduce the subject of a 
fixed duty would stir society to its foun- 
dations, and that he would never con- 
sent to any such proposition; yet in 
184], though the arguments remained 
in eyery respect the same as those 
which existed in 1840, though there 
had been distress in 1840 as well as in 
1841—though there had been for years 
past a deficiency, as well as in 1841— 
though the objections which they had 
stated to any such measure in 1840 
were in full operation in 1841; yet, in 
1841, Government did not scruple to 
come down and tell the House, in the 
words of the noble Foreign Secretary, that 
this was @ question between the profits of 
the few and the interests of the many; 
and that it was the intention of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to strike a blow at the 
great monopolies which had so long re- 
tarded the prosperity of the country. Now, 
if in spite of all these objections, they : 
could see that the affairs of the country 
had been so conducted, on the whole, as 
to have led to a satisfactory and cheering 
result, he might consent to give the Go- 
vernment some credit; but what was the 
prospect before us? They were told, in 
her Majesty's speech, that she was enabled 
to inform them, that she continued to 
receive the most friendly assurances from 
the vatious powers of Europe; she told 
them that the question of the Ottoman 
empire was almost settled; but to those 
who were uninstructed in such matters, 
it would appear that the integrity of 
that empire was still in jeopardy; with 
insurrection in Candia, disturbances in 
Servia, and insubordination in Syria, the 
uninitiated in diplomacy were rather in- 
clined to the opinion that things were not 
altogether in the best possible train in 
that quarter. Going on somewhat further, 
he said that in India we were engaged in 
a war of which it was difficult to foresee 
the end; we had overstepped one of 
the strongest of frontiers, and we had 
got ourselves into difficulties of which 
it was quite impossible to assign the 
extent or the termination, The noble 
Lord, in the Speech, told them that 
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in. consequence of events which had taken | 


lace of late, this war was likely to cease; 
Eat the: country required to have much 
clearer information on this point, and to 
know in particular whether the dynasty 
which our. Government in India had un- 
dertaken to support, was at all likely to 
standin the existing state of things. 
Going further eastward, we come to China, 
and here again we found ourselves engaged 
ina war, of which the course and the 
object were alike very difficult to be un- 
derstood, and of which he defied any man 
to say what was likely to be the result. 
God. knew he was not disposed to doubt 
that the conduct and valour of the British 
troops_in that country were likely to’ ac- 
complish all that could be accomplished 
by any forces; but, at the present mo- 
ment, he could not think the Government 
justified in stating that they saw any dis- 
tinct prospect of the war being brought to 
a satisfactory conclusion. While upon 
these topics, he could not but express his 
astonishment that, throughout the whole 
of the Speech, there was not one syllable 
of mention made of the state of affairs in 
another quarter of the globe, where it was 
impossible to deny that things at the pre- 
sent moment were somewhat of a threaten- 
ing aspect. _ He did not suppose that the 
House or the country expected any ex- 
plicit declaration or information from the 
noble Lord on that subject; but at a mo- 
ment when there was no point in the 
whole range of foreign policy which com- 
manded more interest, and excited more 
anxiety, it was worthy of notice, that 
neither in the Speech from the Throne, 
nor in the Address now submitted to 
the House for its adoption, was there 
a syllable of mention made as to th2 
relations of this country with the 
United States. He trusted there was 
no reason to suppose that the noble 
Lord at the head of this department 
would leaye affairs in that quarter of the 
globe in such a state as would compro- 
mise the honour of this country; but 
still it was impossible to deny, that at 
this moment, the original causes which 

ave rise to all our anxiety on this sub- 
ject were in full existence, that no change 
had been made in the ‘circumstances 
which gave the threatening aspect to our 
intercourse with that power; and that it 
was very difficult for any man not sup- 
plied with the information which might be 
in the possession of the noble Lord to say 
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on what footing the interests of this coun- 
try now stood with that power, He did. - 
not then think there was any case for 
congratulation on the state of our foreign 
relations. Was the aspect of affairs at 
home more satisfactory? On all sides 
there were to be seen general depression 
and stagnation of trade; much discon- 
tent: they saw the noble Secretary for 
the Colonies, in addressing bis constituents 
of the city of London, telling them that 
he thought agitation justifiable, -that 
he thought the Government justified in 
agitating the country, for the purpose of 
carrying certain questions [No, no]; yes, 
in one of his speeches to that constituency 
the noble Lord said, he had been accused 
of agitating on the Corn-laws, but. he 
thought agitation on certain subjects quite 
justifiable, and he referred to the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which he said had been ob- 
tained solely by agitation ; and here then 
was a Cabinet Minister, who, on the 
hustings had given his express sanction to 
agitation. Then, again, let it be remem- 
bered that the present Government was 
in close and intimate relations with 
and depended on the support of those 
who, in one breath, sullied the name of 
their Sovereign with the most fulsome 
adulation, and in the next gloated over 
the prospect of a foreign war, and of- 
fered a treasonable welcome on_ the 
shores of Ireland to the armed enemies 
of her Crown, He thought, then, it had 
become the first business of Parliament to 
consider whether such a Government was 
a fit one to be longer trusted with the ad- 
ministration of affairs, The opinion of 
the country, unequivocally expressed, was, 
that they were not worthy of the slightest 
confidence ; the late returns showed that 
Ministers had not the popular support 
which they enjoyed some years back... The 
noble Secretary for the Colonies had con- 
fessed that the result of the Jate elections 
showed that Government was in a mino-, 
rity in the House of Commons; and it 
was, therefore, the first duty of that House 
to express to her Majesty the opinion, 
which it held in unison with its consti- 
tuents, and to inform her of that which it 
was most essential to know, before they 
proceeded to the business of the coun. 
try; before they assumed those respone 
sibilities which it involved; and this 
they must do by declaring to her ex- 
pressly that the present Government did 
not possess the confidence of the people, 
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Nor bad their constituents merely sent 


them there to express this _— The 
constituencies regarded their delegation 
for the expression of this opinion as a 
means to an end. They expected that, 
as the’ right hon, Baronet had expressed 
it, new physicians should be ca in; 
that those who, by the course objected to, 
had-forfeited the confidence of the nation, 
should give way to those who would then 
be placed in a position in unison with the 
sense of the large majority of Parliament. 
It was on these nds that he ventured 
to call on the House to adopt a different 
course from that proposed by the hon, 
Gentleman opposite, and to ask the 
House to return such an answer to her 
Majesty as they had been commissioned 
by the country to give, once more record- 
ing on the journals of the House the 
judgment against the present Ministers, 
which had now been recognised and corro- 
borated by the general voice of the people 
The hon, Gentleman read his Amend- 
ment.—(see p. 53.) 

Lord Bruce, in seconding the amend- 
ment, declared that he rose with great re- 
luctance to occupy the attention of the 
House, and were he not under the influ- 
ence of a paramount sense of duty, he 
should not at such a moment be induced 
to take up any portion of the time of the 
House. He had the honour to represent 
an important commercial town—a town 
which he believed was destined, ere long, 
to engross a very large proportion of the 
import trade of the country. Now, though 
his constituents widely differed in local 
situation and in local interests from the 
constituents of his hon. Friend who moved 
the amendment, yet he was rejoiced to 
be able to state to the House that his 
own constituents most cordially agreed in 
sentiment with those of his hon. Friend, 
and, he might say, were in perfect accor- 
dance with the sentiments embodied in 
the amendment. This circumstance, he 
frankly acknowledged, was not without its 
weight, in inducing him to rise for the 
purpose of seconding that amendment. 
There was one other consideration which 
emboldened him to address the House on 
the present occasion, which was, that as a 
new Member he felt bound to express his 
sympathy with the late House of Com- 
mons. He was bound to express his own 
and his constituents acquiescence and 
concurrence in the sentiments and the 
feelings of that House, when they declared 
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that the Ministers of the Crown did not 
enjoy the confidence of Parliament. How- 
ever insignificant a Member might be, yet 

rhaps the mere circumstance of his be~ 
ing perfectly new to that House would, in 
some degree justify his taking a prominent 
part upon an occasion like the present. On 
the fate of the amendment would depend 
the degree of sympathy which might be 
supposed tosubsist between the Members of 
that House and their constituents, but the 
effect of the recent dissolution could alone 
show the sympathy which prevailed bes 
tween the late House of Commons and the 
great body of the people; and they—the 
present House of Commons—ought not to 
feel themselves at liberty to proceed to 
any other business, and ought on no ac- 
count, to enter upon the discussion of 
specific measures until after the expression 
of a general opinion upon the conduct and 
professed principles of the present advisers 
of the Crown. He felt that after the re- 
capitulation of the grounds on which his 
hon. Friend moved his amendment, it 
would be unnecessary and unbecoming 
for him to trouble the House at any great 
length ; but there was one point to which 
he could not help adverting, and that was, 
an admission contained in the address of 
the noble Lord opposite. From the style 
and composition of that production it was 
impossible to regard it as an ephemeral 
publication—it was formally and delibe- 
rately written, with a full consciousness 
that it was to be received as the carefully 
expressed sentiments of a Minister of the 
Crown. It was well known to the House 
that the noble Lord had therein described 
the late dissolution as a failure—that it 
had failed to produce from the country a 
verdict favourable to the Government. 
He agreed that in many cases success 
formed no sufficient criterion of merit ; but 
if ever there was a case of ill success 
which unequivocally indicated demerit, he 
should say that the present was one—it 
was one by which Ministers were convicted 
of recklessness, incapacity or worse, from 
a House of Commons elected under their 
own auspices: they appealed to the coun- 
try, and the decision had been unfavour-~ 
able. The present conduct of the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown could only be justified 
on the hypothesis, that the new House of 
Commons would reverse the judgment of 
the House which preceded them; but 
when the decision of the House should 
prove diametrically opposite to that 
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which they seemed to expect, then such 
conduct would be an additional proof of 
their incapacity, and would materially tend 
to aggravate the charges already preferred 
inst them, and under the weight of 
which they must continue to remain. It 
was true, that before the noble Lord had 
addressed his constituents, the Ministers 
of the Crown might, with some appear- 
ance of justification, say that they did not 
up to the present moment possess an 
means of ascertaining the sense of Parlia- 
mentupon their conduct and principles ; 
but the noble Lord had the manliness not 
to avail himself of any such subterfuge. 
He frankly acknowledged that they had 
been defeated by an overwhelming majo- 
rity. After that admission a thrill of as- 
tonishment and dismay passed through the 
nation when they found, that notwithstand- 
ing the position in which Ministers found 
themselves, the stream of dignities and 
emoluments continued welling forth, and 
flowed as copiously, if not more profusely, 
than at any preceding period. The noble 
Lord issued his address under peculiar 
cireumstances; he delayed it, as he him- 
self stated, until after he could ascertain the 
results of the returns. Having then made 
his calculations, did he express repentance 
or regret?’ Did he not, on the contrary, 
use his best endeavours to stir and excite 
agitation respecting class interests? Did 
he for a moment say one word of surren- 
dering histrust, and requesting a transfer 
of power to other hands ? Fiaving Tost 
the reality of power—the only thing which 
could make office desirable, did he inti- 
mate any intention of merely holding it 
so long as the public service might require 
his continuance in office, at the same time 
abstaining from the exercise of any au- 
thority not absolutely unavoidable? The 
Gazettes gave the lietoanysuch supposition. 
The noble Lord told the public that he 
should face an adverse majority in that 
House—that he should be a party to such 
an anomalous state of things as a Govern- 
ment on one side of the House and a ma- 
jority on the other; surely the country 
would say, that if any inconvenience to the 
ie service arose from such a state of 
things there could be no one to blame for 
that but the nt Ministers of the 


Crown, who had braved the indignation 
not only of two Houses of Commons but 
of the nation at large. There were two or 
three other points to which he wished to 
direet the attention of the House. 


He 
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denied that the existing deficiency of the 
revenue was to be imputed solely to the 
expeditions which the Government had 
fitted out, and thought that hon. Members 
ought seriously to look at the amount of 
the miscellaneous estimates. Although 
opposed to the views of the present Go- 
vernment, he was not the enemy of free- 
trade, as explained and vindicated by Mr. 
ws sora whose og po ene 

icy he fully approved. e cry 0 
ee chia bread bo anor sugar” had been 
raised for party purposes; but the free- 
trade, based on reciprocity, of which Mr. 
Huskisson was the supporter, had not been 
adopted by the present Government, and 
therefore, their measures should not have 
his (Lord Bruce’s) support. He should at 
all times be prepared to vote for a free- 
trade on principles of reciprocity, due re- 
gard being had to the interests which had 
grown up under our present commercial 
system, without which, as he conceived, 
the rights of the labouring classes could 
not be protected. Much had been on va- 
rious occasions said about the interests of 
the capitalists and the landlords, but an- 
less the measures of a Government were 
directed equally to secure the rights of the 
working classes, they never should be sup- 
ported by a vote of his. It was true that 
the landiord might derive some increased 
value to his property from the increase of 
factories and other buildings upon it, and 
that the capitalist might more advanta- 
geously invest his capital, or he might 
withdraw it from a sinking concern; but 
the only capital of the labourer was his 
skill in vis own particular walk, and it was 
a mockery to tell him that he could find 
a satisfactory compensation elsewhere. 
And that led him to say, that he sympa- 
thized from the very bottom of his heart 
with another expression in this amend- 
ment, and in which there was a coinci- 
dence between the amendment and the 
Address, namely, “In the gracious ex- 
pression of her Majesty’s deep sympathy 
with those of her subjects now suffering 
from distress and want of employment, we 
recognize an additional proof of her Ma- 
jesty’s tender regard fot the welfare of her 
subjects, and that we cordially join in the 
prayer of her Majesty, that all our 
deliberations may be oem by wisdom, 
and may conduce to the happiness of the 
people.” He believed that a just regard 
for the interests of these very labouring 
classes was the most prominent and great- 
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est reason of all that ‘could be deduced 
for thei ing ‘watily in the applica- 
tion of the eo He could ‘not 
but advert to’ the ‘ harsh, and severe, 
and ‘unjust terms in which it fad been the 
fashion to designate those who had taken 
an ee view on thése questions to that 
taken by her Majesty’s Government. “In 
a day,” said the noble Lord, “ when all 
monopolies are denounced, I must be per- 
mitted to say that, to my mind the mo- 
nopoly which is the most intolerable and 
odious is the pretension to the monopoly 
of pablic virtue. Never, to my mind, is 
that pretension advanced with a worse 
grace than when it is advanced by 
those who, but an hour ago — but a 
very short period ago—might with much 
propriety be classed amongst those whose 
opinions are now ‘the objects of their re- 
proach.” He feared that he had trespassed 
at too great length ; but, as this was his 
first appearance in that House, he could 
onfy return his grateful thanks to the 
House for the attention with which it had 
listened to him. But there was ‘still one 
stbject to which fora very short period he 
must draw the attention of the House, He 
had observed in the general tenour of the 
observations made by the Ministerial por- 
tion of the press, and the supporters of the 
Government generally throughout the 
country, especially since the result of the 
elections was known, that there had been 
af attempt at a stadied and elaborate re- 
capitulation of all the possible difficulties 
and dangers which, in the event of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth being called to the head of the Go- 
vernment, with the affairs of the nation in 
their present posture, he would have to en- 
counter. When he had read ovér these 
statements, containing reference to the 
disordered state of the finances, and to 
dangers at home and abroad, it had always 
struck him that the authors might indeed 
have contemplated, most of these circum- 
stances with feelings of most deep and 
ie a self-reproach, and that none at 

‘could have regarded them with any 
other feelings than those of sincere and 
patriotic regret, had it not been for the 
tone, the under-corrent of exultation, 
which had pervaded them. But whatever 
might be the feelings of these persons, he 
trusted that the right hon. Baronet (under 
the hypothesis they chose to assume), on 
being ealled to extricate his country from 
these embarrassments and difficulties, con- 
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stious of the higl hopes entertained ‘of 
him by the country, and of the gerierons 
confidence reposed in him by all classes at’ 
the late election, and manifested by the’ 
large majority in favour of the prineiples’ 
he espoused, returned: to that! House,’ 
would be able to face those diffieulties, 
whatever they might be, not with a spirit 
of presumptuous ‘defiance, not with the 
pretensions of empyricism, but witha 
sincere reliance on the good sense and 
honesty and fairness of the people; ‘and’ 
with a still more constant reliance on the 
kindly support of that Providence, whose 
watchful arm had ever supported Great’ 
Britain in her difficulties, and’ which, so 
long as she had been true to herself, had’ 
ever guided herin the paths of honour. 
And when the period should anive (which 
he hoped would be very far distant) when 
in the course of nature, or from circum- 
stances, the hon. Baronet would resign, 
he trusted that those who were to succeed 
him, should find.that he left them a flou- 
rishing exchequer, prosperity of trade, 
peace at home, honour abroad, and a 
happy and contented people. 

Mr. Labouchere said: Mr. Speaker, 
the noble Lord who had just addressed 
the House with so much ability, as well 
as the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, who pre- 
ceded him, have assured her Majesty's 
Government that they have arrayed against 
them a large majority. I do not stand 
here to controvert that assertion. The re- 
sult of the debate in which we were en- 
gaged will show whether, and how far, 
that is the case. But if it should be true, 
T am too well acquainted with the disposi- 
tion of the House not to feel assured, that, 
whatever may be the violence of ‘part 
feeling, that state of things will only af- 
ford an additional reason for giving to any 
Member, however humble, of that Goyern- 
ment, who feels it his duty to address 
them, a patient and indulgent hearing. 
Sir, both those Gentlemen have expressed 
a great eagerness that the House should 
decide on the question now before us. 1 
can assure them that that eagerness fs 
equally shared by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—that her Majesty’s Government are 
rejoiced that the time has come when they 
are able to put before the House the po- 
liey on which they conceive the affairs of 
this country ought to be conducted, and 
to take the opinion of the House of Com-' 
mons on that policy, feeling that if they 
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fail::to receive that support from the 
House which can alone enable them to 
their policy to a successful conclu- 

— no time ~~ be lost: in —_e 
responsibility of governing the country 

on other principles, noe those who may 
think fit to take upon them that task. I 
have listened with great attention and no 
small curiosity to the amendment moved 
by the other,side of the House, and I con- 
fess, after hearing it read, I am at a loss 
exactly to understand what its import is, 


orto what policy it points. I clearly un- 
derstand expression of a want of 
confidence'in' her  Majesty’s present 


advisers, and: I:can assure. the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, that it was totally 
unnecessary for him to take up so long a 
time: in establishing that the House had a 
full: right to express that opinion, I should 
be: the last: person in the world to deny 
that this House, irrespective of any parti- 
cular measure, has the right, nay, that it 
issits duty to express such an opinion, on 
the general: ground that it does not feel 
confidence in the Government. It is due 
tothe Crown—it is due to the country, 
and I may be permitted to say, it is due 
te the Government itself,to declare such an 
opinion when it exists, and to leave them 
no doubt as to their real position. So far 
from objecting to:such a course, I am re- 
joiced that it -has ‘been taken by hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, and I acknowledge 
that I think it the fairest that could be 
pursued. But I did listen with great 
anxiety. to discover what was the policy 
which the majority of this House, if a 
majority it is to-be, is prepared to recom- 
mend: to the Crown, in answer to the 
Speech from the Throne. I confess that, 
after having heard the amendment, dexte- 
rously worded.as it is, and hearing the 
speeches of the Mover and Seconder, I am 
at.a loss to understand what the import 
of: that amendment is. Before, however, 
1 come to that part of the subject to which 
the amendment specially refers, I will take 
the liberty of adverting to some observa- 
tions that have fallen from the Mover and 
Seconder of the Address. The noble Lord 
who has just sat down, complained and 
said that the Government had no right to 
come down and meet the House of Com- 
mons—that the result of the late elections 
having been unfavourable to her Majesty’s 
Government, they ought at once to have 
resigned office, and that they had insulted 
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the country and Crown, by continuing to 
hold the Government till the presen 

time. The hon. Gentleman could hardly: 
have observed in the neighbourhood of 
whom he was speaking when he made 
such an observation. I may «remind 
him, that the right hon. Gentleman; 
the Member for Tamworth, in «1835, 
when he was a Minister of the Crown, 
and when the result of the general elec- 
tion placed him in an acknowledged mino- 
rity—the right hon. Gentleman thought 
proper to meet the Parliament, knows 
ing that a majority was arrayed against 
him. If he had any doubt, it must have 
been very soon removed. The expression of 
opinion commenced with the division on 
the Speakership, to which I will not now 
further allude. Then, there was the 
amendment to the address, which blamed 
the dissolution, and in which other mat~ 
ters were introduced, implying that. the 
majority of the House did not repose con~ 
fidence in the right hon. Gentleman. The 
right hon. Gentleman was slow to take a 
hint, if he did not acknowledge «that 
the amendment did not very decidedly 
express that the House of Commons was 
not disposed to give its support to ‘his 
ministry. The tight hon. Gentleman went 
on several weeks retaining office, exercis- 
ing the power and patronage of a minister, 
and using all the executive functions of 
office for a period during which. he was 
not able to carry a single vote or measure 
in the House of Commons. {An ‘hon: 
Member: The malt: tax.] I thine that is 
rather an unfortunate suggestion, consi-« 
dering that that solitary victory of the 
tight hon. Gentleman was obtained over 
his own ally, the present Duke of Buck- 
ingham; and those who enabled him to 
gain it were his political opponents ; those 
who were opposed in principle to his Go- 
vernment, but who tele thotscclens bound 
as public men—and as he hoped public 
men always would feel themselves bound, 
when an improper altack was made onthe 
revenue and public credit of the country—~ 
to support the Government which resisted 
it. I feel it right to remind the House of 
these circumstances, when I hear it made. 
a subject of complaint, that her Majesty’s 
ministers continued in office till the meeting 
of Parliament, after that my noble Friend, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, with that 
frankness which I own I think he sometimes 
does push toa very great length, had 
written to his constituents—‘ 1 know we 
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are ina minority, and shall very soon be 
turned out.” I only remind the House of 
these: circumstances, that it may not be 
supposed. we have acted im an unusual 
manner in retaining office until the House 
has formerly recorded. its decision: on our 
merits asa Government, and on those 
important measures, which, on the part of 
the:Crown, we have taid before the House. 
The hon: Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire went on at great length to 
state the reasons why he thought the Go- 
vernment had lost the confidence of the 
country, and said that.we had abandoned 
all: ‘the: «principles.on: which Lord Grey 
came into: office, and particularly. those 
pledges which Lord Grey gave on enter- 
ing office ten. years ago for peace, econo- 
my, and reform. So. far from being dis- 

to admit his-allegations, I feel con- 
fident that the judgment of this country 
and of posterity will give us the credit of 
having maintained those three essential 
principles of Government, under very dif- 
ficult circumstances, with as much steadi- 
ness’ and perseverance as it was possible 
to do. I begin with peace. The bon. 
Gentleman ‘tells us that some cannon. 
shots had been fired in the world since 
we have been ed a ee - re 
meaning of a pledge of peace. The pledge 
which Lord Grey made was, thet the Go- 
vernment would faithfully and anxiously 
adhere, as far as was possible, to a peace- 
ful policy. As far as it was possible that 
endeavour had been crowned with success. 
No European war was suffered to arise~ 
there was no general break up in that 
European confederacy which is the surest 
pledge of peace. At the time Lord Grey 
took office, it was said from high author- 
ity that it would be astonishing if peace 
could be kept for six months. However, 
notwithstanding interruptions of minor 
consequence, the inestimable blessing of 
general peace had been preserved for ten 
years. I can only say that if the predic- 
tion of hon. Gentlemen opposite be rea- 
lisedj and if. the event of this discussion 
should-bring their party into power for 
sucha period as ten yeats—I think it 
will. be, indeed, matter of congratulation 
for the country ; and it will be most for- 
tunate for the general interests of the hu- 
man: race if they should be able at the end 
ofiten years to say, ** The world has not 
suffered more from the calamities of war 
than during ten years of Whig adminis. 
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hon. Member for: the West: Riding says, 
* You came in on a pledge of economy 
but you never did anything to make good 
your professions.” ‘The question of eco- 
nomy is a question of details which it is 
difficult to discuss on an occasion of this 
sort. But I say, that if we have been a 
lavish Government, it implies the severest 
censure on our political opponents. It:is 
the peculiar province and duty of theiop« 
position to watch over the expenditure:of 
the country. All Governments ere genes 
rally too prone to increase establishments 
and incur unnecessary expense; but, with 
respect to us, the reproach against us from 
the opposite side has generally been that 
we did not expend: enough of the pub- 
lic money. 

Mr. Wortley said he did not object:to 
the increase of the army and navy made 
by her Majesty’s Government, but to the 
policy which bad made extraordinary ex 
pense necessary. il 

Mr. Labouchere continued: E cannot 
poppe that Lord Grey’s pledge meant, 
‘*] will only expend a certain sum of mos 
ney.” Its meaning was, “ I willadminis- 
ter the public money in an economical spi- 
rit,” Lord Grey did not mean tosay that 
it might not be necessary to increase the 
establishments of the country if the pubs 
lic service required it. The truest 
is to keep the army and navy onan effiei« 
ent footing. Bat if in this or any other 
respect we have not kept the pledge of 
economy, it proves that no opposition has 
ever neglected its duty as the present.one 
has done during the last ten years, for-not 
one word has it said against our expendix 
ture. . The hon, Gentleman charges us 
with having failed to keep the pledge of 
reform. Reform in Parliament, reform in. 
the boroughs count for nothing, because 
he says we have had a party interest im 
those reforms. ‘I do hope we shallalways 
a . party interest in a reform of ac~ 

nowledged abuses, and in a 
laaweadendin the benefit of the Sin 
do not think that any reproach to us; but 
I may remind the hon. Gentleman that a: 
great class of important improvements has 
been introduced during the time of Whig 
Administration, to which his observation 
cannot refer. We-have introduced ‘re~ 
form in the Church, in, tithes, ia the 
Poor-laws, and many other important 
improvements during the last ten yearsy 
which cannot be attributed . to -any 





tration,” J next come to economy, The 





party motive. Jt is a matter of just. 
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ide to me, and to those with whom I 
ve the honour to be associated, to look 
back to those important changes which 
were carried forward in spite of predic~ 
tions. made by so many, by none with 
greater confidence than the hon. Member 
forthe West Riding, who, in bis opposi- 
tion to the Reform Bill, accused us of sub- 
verting the eonstitution of the country, 
and introducing ruin and confusion, I re- 
joice to look back to that great reform, by 
which so widely beneficial an improvement 
was effected; and to feel that all that is 
valuabie in the constitution of the country 
is more solid and sound than ever, and 
more loved and revered by the people than 
while it was defaced by those corruptions 
and abuses which have been removed. | | 
hold the true object of reform to be to pre- 
serve by amending; and I cannot look 
back to the long series of measures which 
we have carried, without feeling that in 
that respect we have been successful in 
discharging our duty to the country. The 
hon. Gentleman says we are not now in 
the condition to discuss the measures of 
free trade which we have brought forward, 
and intimates that a notion has prevailed 
im the country, that those measures were 
not brought forward upon due reflection, 
and from a@ conviction of their paramount 
importance, but merely to serve a tempo~ 
rary purpose, and therefore they received 
no fair consideration from the public. I 
ean only say I do not believe there ever 
was a measure more deliberately consi- 
dered before it was brought forward than 
those measures which have been so cha~ 
racterised. Sir, when we brought them 
forward we were perfectly aware that 
they were likely to encounter great 
ition, and it was impossible to 

leak back to the history of our com- 
mercial legisiation for a few years without 
anticipating that such would be the case. 
leis a very remarkable circumstance, that 
while of late years attempts to improve 
the constitution bave been successful, with 
respect to commercial reform, scarcely 
anything of importance has been effected 
for a long period, notwithstanding that 
there have been most important changes 
in. the commercial coadition of this coun- 
tey and of the world during that time. I 
se rer cy showed that we were under- 
ing a task full of difficulty. The hon. 


Gentleman professes himself a disciple of 
Me. Huskisson,. with whose opinions upon 
free. trade the still concars. 


Undoubtedly 
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Mr. Huskisson. when in office did, with 
the support of the great body of the Whig 
party, who did not think it consistent 
with their dyty to. make the subject.a 
party question, a course which IL. trust, 
Sir, whether sitting at your right hand. or 
your left hand, the Whig party will al- 
ways pursue—-{ Cheers }—I say Mr. Hus. 
kisson, supported by that party, did force 
upon his reluctant followers—and the 
hon, Gentleman opposite can regollect 
that many of them were extremely relue- 
tant followers—-some very important im- 
provements im our commercial system. 
But when Mr, Huskisson went into oppo. 
sition, what took place? The next year, 
im conjunction with Mr, Charles Grant, 
now Lord Glenelg, Mr. Huskisson 
brought forward the very question of the 
sugar duties, in a proposition going much 
further than her Majesty’s Government— 
giving less protection to the colonies, and 
being more favourable to the consumer, 
and Jess to the colonial interest, but. it was 
opposed by Mr. Huskisson’s former cols 
leagues. The hon. Gentleman, E believe, 
voted for it, but the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Tamworth, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge, opposed it, and the proposition 
failed. 1 have no hesitation in saying, 
that if that measure. had been carried at 
that time, the beneficial results to the com~ 
merce and finances of this country, as well 
as the general comforts of the people; 
would have been incalculable, What was 
the next considerable attempt to make a 
change in. the eommercial system of the 
country? It. was made by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey, of whieh the noble 
Lord. the Member for North Laneashire, 
was a Member. They brought forward 
the timber duties, and encountered the 
party opposition of hon. Gentlemen oppo-~ 
site. That party opposition was. suceess« 
ful. Lam efraid those protected classes 
are so strong in the country, and the Legis- 
lature, that if public men, in opposition, 
will make those questions party questions 
— if they make use of them to harass and 
embarrass the Government to which they 
are opposed-—then there never can be a 
Government strong enough to earry com- 
mercial reforms into effect. The question 
of the timber duties failed in that manner. 


/Lam not gurprised that the succeeding 


Government, were slow and reluctant im 
proposing covsiderable alterations in our 
commereial arrangements. 1 admit that 
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there is great evil in proposing questions 
of this nature, unless there is some chance 
of carrying them ioto effect. It is the 
duty of a Government fairly to weigh, on 
their own ibility, the danger and 
evil of leaving things as they are, with 
the hazard of mooting such questions. And 
I must say, the conduct of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, with the hon. exception of the 
lamented Mr, Peregrine Courteney, when 
the question of the timber duties was 
brought forward, was such as to greatly 
discourage all attempts at the improve- 
ment of our commercial system. After 
the experience of that question, the 
Government was reluctant to bring for- 
ward any gteat measure of this de- 
seription. It was also to be observed, 
that whenever the question of corn-laws 
was brought forward by independent 
Members, it was defeated by large majo- 
rities, At the same time, this was very 
observable in the debates on the Corn- 
laws, in the course of argument taken 
especially by the right hon. Baronet, the 
the Member for Tamworth. Gentlemen 
coanected with the agricultural interest 
desired us to look to the whole commer 
cial system of the country, intimating that 
if alterations were necessary, justice 
should be done to all classes, and that in 
that case, they would not be indisposed 
to'a re ideration of the Corn-laws. 
We thought, therefore, (though the event 
has disappointed us), whea we made up 
our minds to submit the whole com- 
mercial system for revision, that it was a 
fait and deuprebie opportunity to ask that 
powerful landed interest to consider whe- 
ther theie interests should not come under 
examination along with all the other in- 
tereats of the country, I am told that the 
measure af the Government brought for- 
ward last Session, had all the appearance 
of precipitation end haste, and that it was 
impossible to believe the Government in 
earnest. J cannot make out the grounds 
for that imputation. Those measure were 
put fully before the House. We began 
with an important bill affecting the trade 
ef the colonies, it aio I oe a 
necessary preparation before ing 
with the duties on colonial produce, to 
redress the grievances of the colonies 
themselves. That measure, if it had 
been ‘successful, would have given most 
important relief to the West Indies, by 

ing the exorbitant duties now levied 
on all importa into that country. The 
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right hon. Gentleman proceeded to ex 
a hope, that whatever course the House 
might think fit to pursue, with regard to 
the import duties of this country, 

would take into consideration the hard- 
ships to which the West Indies were sub- 
jected; because, more particularly. now 
that the produce of the East Indies hed 
been admitted to the markets of this 
country on the same footing, nothing could 
be more unjust than to leave the West In- 
dies, subject to those excessive burdens 
under which they were now labouring. He 
could not, therefore, help repeating that 
which he had said last Session, that he 
thought that the measure which he thea 
proposed could never becharacterised asa 
violent measure. It wag, too, a measure 
that, whatever might be thought of other 
measures proposed by him, was one which 
could in a certain sense be said to stand 
well upon its merits. Whatever, then 
might be the merits of other measures pro- 
posed by them, the state of the West In- 
dian interests were such as to call for their 
immediate consideration, Let them loek, 
he would say, to the quantity of sugar im~ 
ported into this country in the first six 
months of 1840, and then compare it with 
the quantity imported in the first six 
months of the year 1841. It would show 
how little could be relied upon the asser- 
tions of those who said that they could 
calculate upon a full supply of sugar from 
the West Indies. In the first six months 
of 1840, the imports of West India sugar 
was 899,000 cwt. In 184], the supply 
was 707,000 cwt. being a diminution of 
nearly 200,000 cwt. from the West 
Indies, These were facts that justified 
him in saying that the attention of the 
House ought to be immediately directed 
to this subject; because he thought that 
these facts made out a case of the abso 
lute necessary and imperative justice of 
the claim of the West Indians upon 
them. He hoped, then, that whatever 
might be the opinions of Gentlemen upon 
other questions, that, at least, thia most 
erying grievance, as it affected West 
Indian iaterests, would not be neglected, 
It was felt by the Ministry that they wese 
justified in coming before that House and 
calling its attention to the three greatest. 
articles of consamption in this. country. 
He must own that he had. heard with 
great astonishment his hon. Friend, the 
Member for the West Riding, say, that he 
too, was-a friend to free trade; bat, then, he. 
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‘would not meddle with the articles which 
had been mentioned in their budget. His 
hon. Friend was a free trader ; but then he 
would except from free trade the trifling 
articles of corn, of sugar, and of timber. 
Was his hon. Friend to say that he wasa 
Friend to'some alteration, but not to so 
great alterations as the present Govern- 
ment had proposed — surely his hon. 
Friend could not say that the alterations 
proposed by them were excessive. They 
were much more moderate than the pro- 
1 of Mr. Huskisson and of Mr, Grant. 
heir measure, it was to be remembered, 
would leave a protection of 50 per cent. 
If then there was a change in the sugar 
duties, the alteration proposed would not 
have been as great as that which had 
formerly been submitted to the House. 
As to corn, more violent proposals than 
these had been made by some who sat on 
the opposite side; and he did not ex- 
pect to find the hon. Member for the 
West Riding to denounce their proposal 
with respect to the timber duties as very 
wild or very extravagant. For himself, 
he must say that, so far from having al- 
tered any opinion that he had expressed 
last Session with respect to the Sugar- 
duties, that everything that had occurred 
since had greatly tended to confirm the 
Opinions that he had then given utterance 
to. But what was the state, what the 
jo condition of the sugar trade? He 
d in bis hand a return of the quantity 
of sugar taken into consumption for six 
months, that was from January to June in 
the present year, They had it was to be 
observed, been promised last year that 
they would have plenty of sugar for their 
consumption here, and that the revenue 
would not be injured. With this produc- 
tion full in their recollection, then, let 
them compare the amount of consumption 
and of revenue for the first six months of 
last year, and the corresponding months 
of the present year. He found that the 
quantity consumed in the first six months 
of 1840, was 2,050,000 cwt. of sugar, 
and that for the same period in 1841, the 
quantity consumed was 1,861,600 cwt. of 
sugar. The falling off in the revenue al- 
lowing for the 5 per cent. additional duty 
imposed, was, in the six months of this 
year, compared with the six months of the 
previous year 278,000/. Now, he really 
eon emg the event proved thatthey were 
justified in seeking, as they had done, for 
& revision of the sugar duties, when they 
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were at the same time seeking to improve 
the revenue, and to increase the con- 
sumption of the article in the country. 
But the hon. Member for the West Riding 
had expressed his surprise that he had 
taken this course with regard to the sugar 
duties, when he had opposed a motion on 
the same subject made in the year 1839, 
It was to be observed that the sugar 
duties were comprised in an annual bill, 
which it was the duty of the Ministry to 
propose. In the discussion that took 
place upon this subject last year, the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
had fairly admitted that the opposition 
which he had offered in the preceding 
year did not preclude him from adopting 
the course which he pursued in the fol+ 
lowing year. He had or that occasion 
stated, that he did not oppose the prin- 
ciple that was contended for; but it 
it was only a question of time. There was 
no inconsistency in the course that he had 
— The only inconsistency would 
ave been, that when he was prepared for 
a general revision of their commercial du- 
ties, they had omitted such an article as that 
of sugar. Now, then, to the question of 
trade in corn. He must say, that he had 
listened with the most intense anxiety, and 
so, he was sure, must the country at 
large, that it would feel the mozt intense 
anxiety to know what were the views and 
opinions of the party opposite on the ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws. He must confess, 
that the manner in which they were men- 
tioned appeared to him very enigmatical ; 
however, he must say this, that upon the 
whole he gathered hope from it, because 
he could not conceive that any party 
would say the things in the solemn manner 
that they were uttered to her Majesty in 
the passage he was about to read to them, 
unless they had made up their minds to 
take the present subject of the Corn-laws 
into their consideration, with a view to 
their alteration, He could not conceive 
any course to be more dangerous; he 
could not conceive any course to be more 
pregnant with peril than spargere voces in 
vulgum ambiguas upon such a subject as 
this. No course could be more improper 
than to state to her Majesty— : 


“ That we are deeply sensible, of the impor 
tance of these considerations, to which, her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to direct 
our attention in reference to the commerce 
and revenue of the country, and to the laws 








which regulate the trade'jn corn,” 
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» The. Address then goes. on to say:— 


“@"That we feel it to be our duty humbly to 
submit to her Majesty that it is essential to 
the satisfactory results of our deliberations 
upon these and other matters of public con- 
cern, that her Majesty’s. Government should 
possess the confidence of this House and of the 
country, and respectfully to represent to her 
Majesty that that confidence is not reposed in 
the present advisers of her Majesty.” 

He.. could. conceive no course to be 
more improper. and no. course to be 
more dangerous, than using language 
of this. kind, if they were not prepared 
to. look..to the Corn-laws, with a view 
to, their. alteration; and sure he was, 
that...it. would. be more. fair, that. it 
would be more just, that it would be more 
honest, that it would be more. consistent 
with. their duty, as a great party, if they 
were determined to crush the hopes of the 
country, if they had made up their minds 
soto act, plainly to have stated it, and 
not to have used such language as this, if 
they intended it. as a mere delusion. He 
therefore. confessed, that. as far as he was 
able to understand the enigmatical lan- 
guage of the amendment, that, on the 
whole, he was inclined to hope from it, 
that the conviction was forced upon them, 
that the time was come when it was abso- 
lutely necessary to reconsider the Corn. 
laws. [Hear, hear.] If that time were not 
come now, he was at a loss to understand 
when it. would ever come. He confessed, 
that. when. they had before them the expe- 
rience of the last.two years, and compared 
them with the predictions that the Corn- 
laws would produce steadiness of price, 
and at the same time give them an abund- 
ant.supply and a regular trade—if, when 
they saw those predictions so completely 
falsified, he was at a loss to know what 
quantity of experience could ever touch 
their minds. He must remind the House, 
that it. was not a question as to whether 
they. were to have a corn-trade or not, 
for they had a corn-trade—a very large 
corn-trade—an increasing corn-trade with 
foreign countries.. He held in his hand an 
average return of wheat consumed in Great 
Britain during the present century. From 
1801 to 1811, the average return for each 
year was 505,500 quarters, including 
70,000 quarters of Irish wheat consumed 
in this country. The yearly average for 
the next decennial Paes from 1811 


to 1821 was 606,000. quarters. From 


1821 to 1831. it. was 995,000 quarters ; 
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and from 1831 to 1840, the average on 
each year of corn imported was 1,500,000 
quarters. The question -then was, not 
whether they were to have a corn-trade at 
all, but on what principle that cornstrade 
was to be conducted. In that» case, 
what then was to become ofthe propo- 
sitions of those who spoke of making 
this country independent. of | foreign na- 
tions? They had not rendered theniselves 
independent of the foreign supply;°-and 
he would go further, and say, God forbid 
that they could do it! It would not be:to 
the advantage of themselves nor of the 
world if they did so. There was another 
consideration connected with this subject 
which he could not help adverting to: He 
did so, because he did not. observe ‘that it 
had been before alluded to in that House; 
and yet it. was one that he felt to be of 
considerable importance.. He had to ob- 
serve, that in the return he had: read was 
included the quantity of corn sent from 
Ireland, as well as from their colonies and 
foreign countries. It was a remarkable 
fact, that up to the year 1833, the quan 
tity of corn sent from Ireland was steadily 
on the increase ; but that since 1833 the 
quantity of corn from Ireland was steadily 
and constantly decreasing. In 1833, for 
he would not trouble them with the figures 
of the preceding years, the quantity of 
corn imported.from Ireland was 884,000 
quarters, that. was. including corn and 
flour: in 1834 it was 779,000-quarters'; 
in 1835, 661,006 quarters; in 1836; 
598,000 quarters; in’ 1837, 534,000 
quarters; in 1838, 524,000 quarters; 
in 1839, 258,000 quarters; and in 1840, 
174,000 quarters. It was, he felt, right 
to call the attention of the House to this 
subject, because in his opinion, it was an 
important consideration as connected with 
the corn-trade. He hoped and believed, 
that a diminution in the supply of corn 
from Ireland was not to be taken as a 
proof of the want of prosperity in «that 
country; but that it was to be traced: di-~ 
rectly to the increasing prosperity.im that 
country. The first reason he believed ‘to 
be assigned for this falling off in the sup- 
ply from Ireland was the consumption of 
more corn by the Irish themselves. There- 
fore it was, that the supply here was: less 
than it used to be. The other great rea- 
son for the falling-off was the great extent 
of the cattle trade in Ireland. Owing to 
steam-boat communication, and the facil- 
ity a hanng a better market for the sale 
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of meat and live stock, the agriculturists 
in Ireland produced articles of that descrip- 
tion, and they were thus in a great degree 
diverted from the cultivation of corn. As 
he did not recollect that this part of the 
subject had been particularly referred to 
before, he thought it worth while to call 
attention to it on the present occasion. 
But if, as he had said before, Gentlemen 
who had hitherto been opposed to the al- 
teration of the Corn-laws, were not con- 
vinced, by the experience of the last two 
years, he must despair of anything short 
of a famine convincing them that an al- 
teration was necessary. This was a very 
wide subject, but there was one branch of 
it 80 very important, and the entire system 
received so complete an illustration from 
it, that he could not help trespassing upon 
the indulgence of the House by adverting 
to. it; it-was.as tothe manner in which 
the system of averages taken together 
with the sliding scale worked, He could 
wish, while dealing with this branch of the 
subject, that he might be favoured with 
the attention of hon, Gentlemen. Con- 
nected with the landed interest, he 
thought he would be able to convince 
them that such a system of fraud and of 
gambling as the present Corn-laws had 
introduced, never before was permitted— 
it was a system, he was sure, ruinous to 
the fair dealer, injurious to the country at 
large, most baleful to those connected 
with the land, most ruinous to the honest 
merchant, and that only sustained a trade, 
that could alone be compared to that car- 
tied on at Newmarket and the hazard 
tables. His attention had been called to 
this subject last year. Some gentlemen 
connected with the landed interest com- 
plained to him that there were very ex- 
tensive frauds carried on in the corn mar- 
ket, and that the object of those frauds 
was to affect the averages. He inquired 
into this subject, and he found the com- 
plaints made to him were perfectly true, 
that they were substantially correct ; but 
then the means of preventing them were 
totally'out of his power. He asked the 
respectable gentlemen, who made the 
communication to him, to point out the 
means by which the fraud could be pre- 
vented, and they acknowledged that it was 
totally impossible to prevent that which 
was then taking place. The information 
that was then received was, that there was 
a very large quantity of corn in bonded 
warehouses, and that corn merchants were 
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combining together, by fictitious sales, so 
as to admit the corn then bonded at.a 
low duty, He had moved for. a re- 
turn, which was then on the Table of 
the House, and which would elucidate 
the manner in which the fraud was ef- 
fected. Those returns would show the 
number of quarters of wheat sold in the 
London market, at the end of July, and 
during the month of August. Jt would 
be seen that the quantity was very con- 
siderable, On the 24th July, the quan- 
tity sold was 11,000 quarters ; 3ist July, 
14,000 quarters; 7th August, 19,000 
quarters; 14th August 12,000 quarters; 
21st August, 15,000 quarters; and 28th 
August 15,000 quarters. He compared 
then the quantity of corn that was sold at 
other times, in order that he might see 
how far this state of things differed from 
the natural state of the London market 
He found that the sales were four times 
as great as what under ordinary circum- 
stances took place. He then endeavoured 
to ascertain what was the effect of these 
sales, Of course these sales were effected 
at fictitious prices. Sacrifices were made 
by those who sold, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the weekly average, He endea- 
voured then to ascertain the effect of all 
this. He asked for returns of the average 
trices in the London market, as well as 
in the rest of the country: He had his 
returns of the six weeks’ averages in the 
country, exclusive of London, and a te- 
turn, including the London market, and 
the effect of the averages which regu- 
lated the importation of corn, He found, 
then, this to be the case; that by the time 
the averages came into operation on the 
28th of August, and that the object of 
the speculators was accomplished — on 
the 28th of August, the average price in 
the London ‘market was 79s. da. the 
average price in the whole kingdom in- 
cluding London, was 72s. 4d., and by 
that the effect desired was produced. But 
then the six weeks’ average price, exclu- 
sive of the London market was 70s, 10d., 
therefore it was to be assumed 70s. /10d. 
was the fair and natural price of the corn ; 
but instead of 70s. 10d., the London maf- 
ket had made it 72s. 4d.; and the conse- 
quence was, that instead of the dut 
being 6s. 8d., which the law intended it 
should be, the duty obtained was. only 
2s. 8d., and this took ‘place in the first 
week in September, by which 1,217,000 
quarters of foreign corn were introduced 
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on the payment of a duty of 2s. 8d. He 
wished! to call especiall Y he attention of 
Gentlemen of the landed interest to those 
facts, because they must see from them 
that the present system only furnished a 
protection to gambling speculators, who 
played upon the averages, and which 
teally deprived the landed interest of that 
advantage which the Legislature intended 
to give them, and made the trade in corn 
most injurious to the public at large, The 
course of the corn trade at present was 
this, that it gave no protection against 
searcity. It did not operate in reduc- 
ing the price of food until after the 
lapse of several weeks, of very high 
prices, and until there had been great 
suffering and privation on the part of 
the people, At the very time that he 
was thus speaking, he was sure that there 
was no one wlio heard him who would 
not say, that the present price of corn 
was a national calamity. He did not ex- 
to hear any gentleman connected 

with the landed interest who would not 
say that he deeply regretted the price 
which bread had reached during several 
weeks. And yet the warehouses were full 
of bonded corn, There were considerably 
more than 800,000 quarters of foreign 
corn in bonded warehouses, but none 
could: come out of it, On the contrary, 
every body knew that none would be brought 
out at the present extravagant duty—and 
great suffering there must be endured, 
until at length the averages were raised 
to the famine price, and then the coro 
would come in at a shilling, Thus it hap- 
ned, that instead of the corn being gra- 
dually diffused over the country, and to 
its great advantage, it was now cooped 
up in their warehouses, and it would just 
come out at that moment when Provi- 
dence might bless them with an abund- 
ant harvest—and when, instead of their 
farmers being able to rejoice in the bless- 
ing that heaven had bestowed upon them, 
they would find themseives encountered 
by a million and a balf of foreign corn 
thrown into the market, at a nominal 
duty. “It was obvious what the effect of 
all this might be, The price would be 
artificially lowered at the very moment 
when their poor and needy farmers would 
be obliged to go into the market and 
to dispose of their produce. And yet 
they were told that this was a sys- 
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tage it was to be maintained whatever 
might be the desolation, and howsoever 
great the misery it entailed upon other 
classes. His hon. Friend, the Member 
for the West Riding, had said nothing of 
what his opinion was as to the Corn-laws, 
but he told them that he came there to 
speak the sentiments of a great constitu. 
ency, Feeling that he did so, he should 
indeed be greatly surprised to hear his 
hon. Friend say, that the opinion of his 
constituents was favourable to the present 
Corn-laws. He confessed that if he could 
have heard that the opinion of the West 
Riding, was favourable to the Corn-laws 
he should have heard it with despair, with 
the utmost despondency, considering that 
he attached the greatest importance to the 
satisfactory settlement of this question. 
His hon, Friend had been particularly 
cautious in what he said upon this matter ; 
but he was quite sure that whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there might be on 
other subjects, yet, as to the present Corn- 
laws, they were unanimously disapproved 
of by the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests. His present object was to urge 
upon the House to take the subject of the 
Corn-laws into consideration, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not conceal from 
this House or the country what their opi- 
nion was on this subject; for they could 
not understand why there should be one 
system for trade in corn and another system 
for trade in other articles, There was some- 
thing so strange and so paradoxical in as- 
serting that a difference ought to be made, 
that the burden of proof rested, in his 
opinion, upon those who maintained a 
principle adverse to the true policy of this 
country. If it was thought right to give 
protection to agriculture, be believed a 
fixed duty would be the most rational and 
least burthensome mode of giving it. If that 
were done, then a merchant would know 
what was to be depended upon, Then 
men would embark in a trade in corn, 
because it would be certain, and not find 
themselves at one day met with a duty of 
Is. and the next with a duty of 20s. 
Certainty was a sound principle as ap- 
plied to corn, as well as to any other arti- 
cle. At the same time he most admit, 
that, without adopting the fixed duty, the 
present system of Corn-laws might be 
found susceptible of very great ameliora- 
tion; indeed that it could be worse he 
could not conceive. There could scarely 
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improvement upon the present absurd sys- 
tem; but still he believed that the nearer 
they approaclied to a fixed duty the better. 
He did not say but that by preserving the 
name of a sliding scale, great good might 
be effected; but still, he observed, that as 
far as there was or might be uncertainty 
in the Corn-trade, there would be, pro 
tanto, injury done to the community. 
He, therefore, could only say, that he 
retained the opinions that he had given 
expression to Jast Session, namely, that 
whatever protection they gave to the agri- 
culturists, they ought to give it in the 
shape of a moderate fixed duty; and that, 
considering all the circumstances, such an 
arrangement would be the most beneficial 
for the country. But these were the mea- 
sures that her Majesty’s Government had 
laid before the House and the public, and 
considering what were the finances of the 
country, they proposed measures that they 
believed would be advantageous to their 
commercial interest, while they supplied 
the deficiencies of the State. He was as- 
tonished to find his hon. Friend express 
surprise at the budget that was proposed 

her Majesty’s Government. They 
thought that the time was come when it 
was incumbent on the House to take a 
calm and deliberate view of the Import 
duties of the country, which at the same 
time would relieve their trade and increase 
the revenue. He did not mean to enter into 
the whole of this question, but he would 
take for instance one branch of the Import 
duties which was connected with the corn 
duties—the duties upon provisions from 
abroad. He could not conceive why they 
should prohibit, as in effect they did, the 
importation of live stock. He was very 
glad in the last Session to hear Mr. Her- 
ries say, that he entirely concurred with 
himself on this point. He hoped that this 
was an opinion that was entertained by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. They 
ought to have no duties prohibiting the 
importation of bacon, potatoes, and such 
other articles. These were things that 
he hoped would be amended. There 
was another important branch of these 
duties which he thought it was absolutely 
necessary for them to examine into. He 
meant the duties, that they imposed upon 
the raw materials of various manufactures, 
To give a single instance, look at the du- 
ties upon foreign copper, and the effect it 
had upon manufactures. Were Gentle- 


men aware of what was the effect of the 
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resent system with rega d to foreign cop 
Per? They prohibited foreign phe 
rom consumption in this country, y 
allowed it to be smelted in pe but not 
rolled in bond. The Members for Bir- 
mingham would bear him out in this state- 
ment. The price of copper in England, 
compared with what it was abroad, was a 
great grievance to a great branch of their 
manufactures, The consequence of the 
present system was, that this country, 
where, owing to the price of fuel and their 
skill, copper could be smelted best. and 
cheapest, allowed it to be brought in and 
smelted, in bond, and then to sent. to 
a foreign country, so that their own means 
of smelting copper were turned against 
themselves, and were given as an adyant- 
age to foreigners, We did not allow cop- 
per to be rolled in this country. We in- 
sisted upon restricting the manufacture to 
the produce of our own mines. What was 
the consequence to the shipping interest ? 
and this was a most important question. 
The consequence was, that foreign ships 
were coppered more cheaply than English 
ships. These things had, he could assure 
the House, a great effect upon trade ; and 
struggling as they were with foreign rivals, 
they could not afford to throw away any 
advantage. He did not refer to this sub- 
ject as a matter of revenue—he only al- 
uded to it to illustrate the position he had 
advanced, that he was satisfied, that they 
might, with perfect safety to the revenue, 
make those relaxations in the Import da- 
ties, which might very materially diminish 
the pressure that existed upon the com- 
mercial and manufacturing classes. Of 
the existence of that pressure, he imagined 
there could be no doubt. He appre- 
hended, that they would not on this occa- 
sion, as on former occasions when they 
discussed the question of Corn-laws, hear 
a denial of any particular pressure, Un- 
fortunately, its existence was so notorious, 
that it could not be denied by any one 
conversant with the real state of things in 
this country. His belief was, that this 
state of things was connected in a very 
considerable degree with the want of em- 
ployment that. prevailed throughout the 
manufacturing districts, caused, as it was, 
by the want of demand for our manufac- 
tures in the foreign markets—markets, 
which they were losing, because they 
would not consent to take in return the 
only produce that they could send. He 
wished particularly to call the attention of 
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the’ hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, to two important branches of 
et which affected the constituencies 
he represented ; he alluded to woollens 
and to hardware and cutlery. In the 
Jast returns the export of British pro- 
duce°in the article, of hardware and 
cutlery in ‘the year 1841, as com- 
pared with 1840, showed a diminution 
of 483,0002., the export for the year 1841 
amounting to 1,345,881/., while that for 
1840, amounted to 1,828,5217, In the 
woollen trade, the decrease was still more 
considerable. In 1840, the export was 
6,271,6451., while in 1841, it amounted 
only to 5,336,2751., showing a diminu- 
tion ‘of 935,000/. Upon eleven articles 
of British produce exported there had been 
in the year 1841, a decrease of 1,383,000/. 
This was a state of things well deserving 
the attention of the House, These were 
not questions that could be postponed 
with safety. Foreign markets once lust, 
could ‘not be recovered ; industry once 
Pee sed, could not be easily revived. 

e did believe and feel, that it would be 
indeed a fatal policy if that House were to 
suffer any consideration to divert their 
attention from the immediate discussion 
of those measures by which this state of 
things was to be met and remedied. He 
trusted, that the Members of that House, 
and especially those connected with the 
landed “ interest, who boasted of their 
predominance and power in the House, 
would not commit the fatal mistake 
of ‘disregarding the present state of 
things, but that they would act the 
wise part of consulting the interests of 
the community instead of neglecting the 
complaints and interests of the manu- 
facturing ‘classes. He quite agreed, that 
the interests of the landed and the 
manufacturing classes were intimately 
connected, but he thuught when they 
came to questions of protection, that the 
case had not been fairly stated. He did 
not think, that they had a right to protect 
the land as against the interests of manu- 
fattires. He thought it-a matter of 
Course, that if trade and commerce flour- 
ished, agriculture must flourish likewise. 
He défied any one to show him in any 
country of the world, at any period of 
history, whete there was a great commer- 
cial and agricultural community, that 
such country was pot prosperous. He 
would say, then, ‘Take care of trade, 
and agriculture will take care of itself.” 
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He would say, that if by artificial and 
unnecessary restrictions, they tampered 
with the commerce of the country, the 
ruin might begin with commerce, but 
it would end with agriculture. There 
was one other point he wished to advert 
to: her Majesty had invited the House of 
Commons to consider whether a variety of 
duties, trifling in amount, might not be 
removed without any danger to the re- 
venue. Any one who had attentively 
considered the evidence taken before the 
Import Duties Committee would have no 
doubt upon the subject. There were 349 
articles which produced 8,050/.; there 
were 132 articles which produced only 
3,1007.; and 147 articles, which not only 
produced no duty, but upon which there 
was a drawback amounting to 5,000L 
As far, therefore, as the revenue was con- 
cerned, he was sure, that if they responded 
to the invitation of her Majesty, they 
might, without any danger to the revenue, 
afford considerable facilities to the trade 
of the country. He did not wish to de- 
tain the House at greater length, and 
would only say for himself, that he truly 
rejoiced that the time had come when that 
House must decide upon what principles, 
and by what persons, the affairs of the 
country should be conducted, He hoped, 
certainly, before the discussion was 
brought to a close, before the House 
should be called upon to express an 
Opinion, that some more ample informa- 
tion would be afforded as to what were the 
views on those most important subjects of 
Gentlemen opposite. [Laughter.] Really 
the Gentlemen who were so kind as to 
laugh at this observation seemed to think, 
that there was only one question of any 
importance to be considered, namely, who 
were to be the Ministers of the day. He, 
for his own part, was very far from think- 
ing, that that was a question of no im- 
portance. He did not profess to be one 
of those who believed in the maxim of 
‘measures and not men.” He thought it 
was the duty and the privilege of that House 
not only to be satisfied as to the measures 
proposed, but also as to the general confi- 
dence they had in the persons proposing 
those measures. He thought also, at a 
period of great public expectation, when 
these subjects were discussed far and wide 
throughout the country, and when the 
country was anxiously expecting to hear 
the opinions of the representative body, 
he certainly thought the country, or at 
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least a large class in the country, would 
feel considerable disappointment if the 
only result of their deliberations should 
turn Out to be a decision as to the substi- 
tution, by her Majesty, of one set of men 
for another, and if they refused to ex- 
press an opinion upon those important 
subjects which her Majesty recommended 
to the consideration of the House. Those 
+ ater try had been alluded to in very 

oubtful and ambiguous language in the 
amendment. It might be possible, that 
before the termination of the debate, that 
ambiguity would be cleared away. That 
Gentlemen opposite should announce what 
“course they would adopt with regard to 
particular measures, it was not reasonable 
to expect ; but at any rate, it was reason- 
able to expect, and he thought the House 
had a right to demand, an explicit an- 
nouncement of the Jine of policy which 
they expected the House to be prepared 
to follow out with regard to those ques- 
tions. Unless such an announcement was 
made— unless the House was given to un- 
derstand, that the object of Gentlemen 
opposite was fairly, deliberately, and im- 
mediately to consider those questions— 
unless they were prepared to look into 
those quéstions with a view towards re- 
dressing any grievances that might be 
proved to exist—unless that announce- 
ment was made before the close of the 
debate, he thought the country would have 
great reason to feel disappointment at 
what must otherwise be considered a fae- 
tious course of conduct. Would not their 
proceetiings be, on all hands, looked upon 
as a mere party struggle, if the mercantile, 
the commercial, and the colonial interests, 
who had been anxiously expecting a deci- 
sion upon these questions, were to be told 
that the only opinion they would express 
would be, as to whether one set of men 
or another should be in power, leaving the 
country, as far as the result was concerned, 
entirely in the dark. He eertainly did 
hope, that the discussion on this occasion 
would not end in so unsatisfactory a man- 
ner. He could assure gentlemen opposite, 
that although he was as warm a partisan 
as any of them, he had too deep a sense 
of the condition of the ‘country, not to 
entertain a strong feeling of the necessity 
for public men of all parties to consider 
these questions at once, with a view to- 
wards coming to a satisfactory decision, 
and with a view to putting them upon a 
basis which should relieve the country 
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from its ht state of difficulty, He 
cared little, as far as he was ‘person- 
ally concerned, fot an adverse vote of 
that House, which should have the effect 
of transferring Gentlemen opposite to that 
(the ministerial) side of the House, pro- 
vided he was satisfied that those wlio 
passed that advetse vote, would —- earry 
into execution the measures of theit pre- 
devessors. At least he felt corifident of 
this ; he had had a seat in Parliament for 
some yeafs, and he had never seen any 
great question proposed, however powerful 
was the influetice opposed to it, and what- 
ever difficulties it might have to contend 
with, that had not, if founded on reason 
and justice, prevailed in that House; and 
because he was perfectly satisfied that the 
principles upon which the measures of the 
Government were founded were principles 
of reason and justice— because he was sa- 
tisfied that experience would show, that 
the more these questions Were discussed 
throughout the country, the more it would 
appear that it would be for the general 
interest that the Corn-laws, the timber- 
laws, the sugar-laws, and our whole com- 
mercial system should be placed upon a 
sound, practicable, and intelligible footing 
—because he was convinced of this, what- 
ever might be the result of the decision of 
that house, he for one should feel no de- 
spondency, but should confidently look 
forward, and he expected the period was 
not distant, when those questions would 
be brought to a satisfactory solution; and 
whether that was effected by those with 
whom it had been his pride and happiness 
to have been connected during the whole 
of his political life, or whether Gentlemen 
opposite, as he had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, not unfrequently, during the years 
he had sat in Parliament, would support 
and carry the measures of their political 
opponents, when they found the pressure 
so strong that they could not any longer 
resist it, he could assure the House, that 
to him it was a matter of comparative in- 
difference, by which of these two me- 
thods these questions should be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. D'israeli was somewhat surprised, 
after all that had been heard last Parlia- 
ment, at the application which had been 
made by the right hon. Member, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, to Sir Robert 
Peel. He should have thought that there 
would have been a sense of dignity which 
would have restrained such an application. 
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‘The right hon. Gentleman had concluded 
his. speech with a patriotic peroration. 
He was so convinced of the necessity for 
these.meagures, that, if the decision should 
be adverse to them, he should support 
them in opposition; and he made this ob- 
servation, and was still.a Minister! He 
bed drawn a paratlel, which they had not 
unfrequently heard, between the situation 
of the. country now, and in 1835, but he 
had forgotten, because it. was convenient 
Ao forget, shat Sic Robert Peel had not 
sustained a vote of want of confidence. 
He had, appealed to the country, and re- 
tired when he perceived that he continued 
to have an adverse majority without sus- 
taining the humiliation of such a vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman had entered 
into the budget, and spoken of ascertain- 
i Was the Parliament dis- 


averages. 
solved for that? Or about copper Or to 
eonsider the commercial tariff? It was 


well for the right hon, Gentleman to run 
from Walpole to Pitt, and from Pitt to 
Huskisson, and say the prosperity of the 
country had existed in spite of her tariff. 
Had he forgotten the eminent services of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and the great altera_ 
tions made by him in the tariff? Had he 
forgotten the services of Mr. Wallace 
when Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade? Why, the progress of commercial 
reform was only arrested by the Reform 
Act. Again—the right hoo. Gentleman 
had forgotten, in the peculiar zeal which 
he and his colleagues now wished to ex. 
hibit for reform, all that had been done by 
the Administration of the Earl of Liver- 
pool; avd in the zeal the right hon, Gen. 
tleman now displayed, he owned he was 
surprisedat themanner in which he thought 
fit to speak of the report upon Import du- 
ties. right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the contents of that report as if they were 
emanations previously secret to the Go- 
verament—he spoke of them as the dis- 
covery of a mass of knowledge teeming 
with conclusions which were so incapable 
of refutation as to make it absolutely im- 

ible for the Government to hesitate 
instantly to legislate epon them. He 
(Me. D’israeli) had never underrated the 
value and interest of that important docu. 
ment; on the contrary, he maintained 
that the subject to which it had reference 
ought, long ere this, to have engaged the 
attention of the Goverament. He admitted 
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which they were founded were new. So 
far from that, those data. were fo 
upon information which had engaged 
the attention of all men who could pretend 
to the character of statesmen; and,he 
knew that, sooner, or later, they must, at 
the hands of some Government. form the 
materials for legislation, . But this, was 
not the question now before the House, 
nor was it the question which had been 
put by the Government before the coun- 
try, _No.man could pretend that the late 
dissolution of Parliament, or the want.of 
confidence which the country had express- 
ed in the Government, was in consequence 
of any sympathy in respect of the Import 
duties; but it was because the Govern- 
ment was weak—inefficient—incapable of 
carrying those measures which they them- 
selves believed to be necessary for the 
country; but, after experiencing signal, 
and under other circumstances, and jn 
other reigns, overwhelming defeat, it was 
that the Government, thus ricketty and 
staggering, proposed the reconstruction of 
the commercial system of the country, 
and this was the reason why the last Par- 
liament had. recoiled; this was the ques- 
tion which went to the country, and these 
were the feelings which induced the coun- 
try, on the appeal thus made to them, to 
sympathize with the late Parliament, and 
say, ‘‘ We feel the necessity of maintain- 
ing the commercial superiority of Britain ; 
but we thiok that the question is of such 
magnitude as to call for and require that 
calm consideration, as to prevent us in- 
trusting it to a Government whose councils 
were only held to deliberate as to the mode 
ia which a majority was to be managed on 
the next division.” This, then, brought 
him to the consideration of the real ques- 
tion before the House: the question was, 
not whether the proposed measures were 
necessary, but it was whether a discussion 
of those measures ought to be discussed 
or entered upon. under the auspices of the 
present possessors of official power. The 
late Parliament had recorded its want of 
confidence in the present Government 
upon that single and intelligible ground, 
and:it was now for the House only to ia- 
quire whether the conduct of the Govern- 
ment since that vote entitled them to the 
renewed and renovated confidence of Par- 
liament and of the country. Aod what 
had they done since that eveat? Was the 
dissolution under such circumstances such 





that. many of the conclusions were just, 
bathe had yet ¢0-learn that the data upon 
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that confidence? Just or unjust as that 
dissolution might have been, one thing 
was certain—namely, that the result show- 
ed that the Government of the country 
had no knowledge of the feelings of the 
nation they governed. The noble Lord 
the Chief Minister of the Crown in that 
House must accept the alternative—when 
he dissolved the late Parliament he must 
either have believed he would succeed in 
the appeal he thus made to the country, 
or he was conscious that he must fail. If 
the first position were the case, the noble 
Lord had really been profoundly ignorant 
of the feelings of the country—or if, on 
the other hand, the noble Lord accepted 
the other alternative, he had agitated the 
country for mere party purposes. At best, 
therefore, the noble Lord must accept the 
crime or the blunder. If then the late 
dissolution—the first act of the Govern- 
ment since the vote of want of confidence 
—did not entitle them to a restoration of 
the confidence they had lost, he (Mr. 
D'Israeli) begged to ask whether the 
mode, the manner, or the spirit in which 
the Ministers of the Crown had conducted 
the late election contests—whether the 
tone and language in which they had ap- 
pealed to the people, were or were not 
circumstances in regard to which they had 
abused their claims to the renewed confi- 
dence of the House of Commons? In the 
history of the country there had before 
been no instance of a Government dissolv- 
ing Parliament under such circumstances, 
still less of addressing constituencies in 
such language as had been used on the 
recent occasion. There had been a time 
when even the allusion to the sovereign 
was shrunk from in this House; when, if 
made from the lips of a Minister of the 
Crown, such allusion would have called 
forth the indignant reprobation of every 
independent man ;—the time had been 
when, if the name of the Sovereign 
had been mentioned as lately it had 
frequently been used and resorted to in 
the House in order to control and in- 
fluence. Parliament, such an attempt 
would have been held up to public 
scorn and indignation; but what would 
now be said of a Minister of the Crown, 
if, when, by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, it had been declared the Govern- 
ment with which he was connected was 
no longer able to conduct the affairs of the 
nation, that Minister defied the House of 
Commons, by declaring the Government 
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to which he belonged was supported by 
the Crown—the best support a Minister 
could have? And yet these words: had 
fallen from the ~ of one who formerly 
was the disciple of very different opinions, 
and no sooner had Parliament been dis- 
solved than the Government had’ sent 
round their clandestine champions to every 
borough in the country, profaning the 
name of the Sovereign, as if the Majesty of 
England was a second candidate upon 
some paltry poll. Such has been the con- 
duct of the party who claimed a monopoly 
of loyalty. ‘The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell), who had been an historical 
student, might, perhaps, remember some 
words written by one of the most brilliant 
ornaments this House had ever $ 
those words were to the effect, ‘‘ that the 
Sovereign of a faction was only the So- 
vereign of half the people.” He would not 
believe that the machinations of any men 
calling themselves Ministers—and why 
they still called themselves so was to him 
a mystery—could have succeeded — in 
making, in this age, the Sovereign of this 
country the mere Sovereign of a faction; 
but this much he would say, that if such 
a miserable conjuncture could possibly 
arrive, that her Majesty should only be 
the Sovereign of the Whigs, she would 
not be the Sovereign of half, nor a quarter, 
nor an eighth, but of a miserable faction, 
in whose hands traditionary policy had 
placed the interests of the nation. Per- 
haps, the noble Lord would remember, 
that when Mr. Pulteney had been con- 
sulted by George 2nd, on the then state of 
the country,that right hon. Gentleman had 
recommended his Sovereign not to speak 
of the Tories as enemies, because ‘‘ they 
formed two-thirds of the people.” Now, 
it would be a good thing if the Whigs, 
who had made some Gentlemen “ right 
honourable,” since they had lost the confi- 
dence of the House of Commons and of 
the country, would bear in mind these 
words of Mr. Pulteney. If they did so, 
he owned he was surprised, looking at the 
use which had been made during the last 
two months of the Queen’s name, that 
they could still presume to call themselves 
Ministers of the Crown, or refrain from a 
blush, when they remembered the position 
in which they had placed their Sovereign. 
If then, the dissolution of Parliament—if 
the spirit in which the elections had been 
conducted were not incidents upon which 
to found their claim for renewed confix 
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dence, was the House to yield that claim 
in consequence of the Speech which they 
had advised her Majesty to deliver from the 
Throne? On the contrary, was not that 
Speech the last effort of an expiring Go- 
vernment, desirous of laying the founda- 
tion of a nascent opposition ? Was this the 
mode to treat the Queen, or the constitu- 
tion of the country? It was the mere li 
loyalty of the Reform Government, whic 
was to rée-model the institutions of the 
country. The Administration had, in this 
Speech, taken refuge in they budget— 
like a dog, they had returned to the 
vomit; they had attacked the constitution, 
and insulted the nation—they had raised 
the cry of “‘ cheap bread and cheap sugar,” 
it was true; but still they must answer 
one question before this debate ceased and 
closed their fate. They had yet to tell 
Parliament by what tenure they now held 
office. They had no right to pretend, 
according to old constitutional decorum, 
that they had not the right to presume 
that the opinions of the new Parliament 
were adverse to them because the noble 
Lord, their leader, had volunteered an 
explicit declaration that the opinions of 
the new Parliament were completely fatal 
to them. Whether that declaration had 
been declared in a spirit of frankness, or 
in that of defiance, the House and the 
country must decide; but as they had 
continued to exercise the powers of Go- 
vernment for a long period after, confess- 
edly they had lost the support of the re- 
presentatives of the people, as recorded by 
their chief, he (Mr. D’Israeli) must quote 
to them the words of Mr. Fox :— 


“That the party which continued in the exer- 
cise of political power, after they knew they 
had forfeited and did not possess the confi- 
dence of Parliament, were guilty of a high 
crime, and, misdemeanour.” 

This was the opinion of the great oracle 
of the Whigs—this was, he believed, a just 
opinion, and that it was one on which he 
thought the House ought now to act as it 
had been acted upon in times when Parli- 
ament was unreformed, and when Danby 
found himself in a dungeon, and Strafford 
ona scaffold. Now, however, the Whigs 
held office by abusing the confidence of 
the Sovereign, and by defying the autho- 
rity of Parliament. 

Mr. Bernal, jun. said, I am surprised, 
Sir, at west brought forward 
against her Majesty’s Ministers by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, for 
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being returned to Parliament. by the con- 
stituency which rejected the hon. Gentle- 
man, I know that he. understands free 
trade in politics very well. And I think 
that the accusation against her Majesty’s 
Government comes with a peculiarly good 
grace from him, when I recollect that he 
went down to High Wycombe with letters 
in his pocket, one from Mr. O’Connell, 
and the other from Mr. Hume ; and when 
I know also that he was proposed by his 
friend Mr. ‘Treacher, the Radical, and 
seconded by his Friend Mr. Rose, the 
Tory. I leave it to the House to decide 
with how great force such a rebuke comes 
from him. But, Gentlemen—{cries of 
“order,” and ‘ chair.”] I-stand before 
you, Gentlemen, for I suppose you are 
Gentlemen. I hope, Sir, the House will 
make a little excuse for my inexperience; 
but, Sir, I stand. before the House inti- 
mately connected with one of the great 
interests under discussion... By the West- 
India interest I must stand or fall, and: I 
declare that 1 cannot 


* Compound for laws I am inclined to, 
By damning those I have no mind to.” 


I wish therefore to take this opportunity 
of recording my vote in favour of the 
reduction of the duties upon sugar, feel- 
ing convinced that the best interests, and 
the ultimate prosperity of this country, 
depend much upon the upper classes being 
willing to make some sacrifices. Having 
endeavoured to take out the beam from 
my own eye, I think that I can with the 
greater propriety enter into a discussion of 
the Corn-laws. The hon. Gentleman who 
has seconded the amendment has very 
strongly deprecated any discussion of the 
Corn-laws ; and, at the same time, he has 
fallen into the error, that dear bread and 
high wages go together. 1 believe that 
the arguments upon the Corn-laws, both 
pro and con, were pretty well understood. 
Yet I think that if we refer to an early 
end and look to the occurrences of 

795, we may learn something. For some 
years preceding that period, the price of 
wheat had been 54s. a quarter; it sud- 
denly rose to 76s.; there was, conse- 
quently great distress in the country. The 
wages of the labourers did not rise, but 
fell, and the magistrates, when they were 
appealed to, directed the relieving officers 
to’ pay the labourers additional wages out 
of the Poor-rates. That was the first in- 





stance of wages being paid out of the 
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Poor-rates—and I ask whether it would 
not have been better, before we passed 
the Poor-law Amendment Bill, if we had 
first of all remedied the defects of the 
Corn-law, and founded a new system of 
Poor-laws on a new system of Corn-laws. 
‘What is the present Poor-law but a direct 
coneession to the landlords, and -no one 
else? 1 wish the landlords would follow 
my example—for what are we but brother 
monopoliste? Let them accept the 8s. 
‘duty as a boon, now; else it may be- 
come== 


* Small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 


Sic Charles Napier would reply to the 
speech of the hon. Member for the West 
riding of Yorkshire, for he must confess 
that the speech of the hon. Member oppo- 
site, who had just sat down (Mr. D’Israeli), 
was utterly beyond his comprehension, 
The hon. Member for the West Riding, in 
speaking of the present Ministers, after 
throwing out his skirmishes pretty well, 
had made his grand attack upon them for 
not keeping the promises which they had 
made, on taking office, of peace, tetrench- 
ment, and economy. The Low. Gentleman 
eaid,that they had taken office in 1830,and 
eight or ten little wars had, during that 
time, been carried on by the Government. 
Jf the Government had carried on little 
wars, he hoped the hon, Gentleman oppo- 
site would allow him to say, that if those 
little wars had not been earried on with 
vigour and talent, they would not have 
been brought to the satisfactory conclu- 
sion to which they bad been. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had been in power, 
7 might possibly have had great wars, 
and with them great contracts and great 
loans. He doubted if any other person 
than the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, would have preserved the 
peace of the country in the manner which 
that noble Lord had been able to do. The 
hon. Gentleman had accused the Govern= 
ment of making little wars. He had told 
them, that the Goverament which had held 
Office for eighteen years before the time 
the present Government came into office, 
had made but one war—the war at Nava- 
rind; but that hon. Gentleman had for- 
gotten that that Government made war 
with Algiers, and also in India had en- 
gaged in the Burmese war, in which he 
believed a great deal of money had been 
expended, But he had not told the House 
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suffered France to go to war with Spain, 
and to march one hundred thousand troops 
into that country, aod put dowa a consti- 
tutional Government in that .country. 
What had been the results of the little 
wars which had been made by the present 
‘Government. They had given a free. Go- 
vernment to Portugal. They had given 
Spain a ftee Government. [A Member 
here exclaimed “Spain is an absolute 
government.”} . An hon. Gentleman 
éaid that Spain was an absolute Go- 
vernment. He only knew that. there 
was a Cortes in Spain, as there was a 
Parliament in this country; he was there- 
fore justified in saying, that there was a 
free Government in Spain, The voble 
Lord had put an end to the most despi- 
cable tyranny that had ever been inflicted 
on a country in Syria. He had restricted 
Mehemet Ali within the limite of his own 
territories; and he hoped that Turkey 
would have had the sense to act in accord~- 
ance with the noble Lord’s views. 

Lord ingion said, the hon. and gal- 
lant officer who had just sat down had done 
well to attempt to dazzle the question by 
the success which had attended British 
arms in Syria and elsewhere, but what man 
could doubt what British valour could 
achieve when brought forward under the 
command of a Stopford anda Napier? But 
were those successes any proof of the wis- 
dom which dictated the campaign? He 
admitted that the best view which could 
possibly be taken of the policy of the 

resent Government was that which was 
irected to foreign, affairs, but even in that 
respect they had been much to blame. He 
might ask, fm what quarter of the globe 
would the British Ministers, retiring in 
1841, not leave the British name less 
honored, less loved, and respected than they 
found it in 1880. He might point to the 
ill-suppressed rebellion in Canada, to the 
iinminent peril of war with that country 
with which, above all, 2 war was to be de- 
cated. He could not, shut his eyes to 
the Open insult directed against this coun- 
try in the deprivation of the liberty and 
the jeoparding the life of a3 meritorious'a 
British subject as ever had the misfortune 


to serve a liberal Government. He might 
refer to the blockades established 
Russia and France, by which the channels 


~) British ee ad been shut up; to 
e Bosphorus, inst our vessels, 
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Ohbitiese War, and the causes of that wares« 
sie Nell Hig eight, ie repeated, reir 
war . i, he ‘repeated, 
to China, where not even the successes 
the British ‘atms' had atoned for the 
blunders of British diplomacy, But that 
portion of ‘the to which he ‘wished 
more particularly te advert was the Syrian 
provinee of the Ottoman Empire. 
state of that province, before it came into 
the possession of the wonderful man who 
governed it previous to the last war, was 
well known, The state of the subjects of 
the Christian population, and the insecurity 
of life and property, were matters of no- 
toriety.. Under the gh Og that. great 
and wonderful man to whom he al- 
luded these things were much altered ; and 
three years ago, when he was himself in 
the country, he witnessed himself the 
blessed effects of his domination. Aleppo 
had, recovered much of its ancient pros- 
perity, and British commerce had been ex- 
tended in Beyrout and Damascus. Con- 
suls had been appointed for the benefit of 
trade where they were never found before. 
The country seemed almost ry to obtain 
the same greatness in that part of the world 
which Britain enjoyed in this. But all 
was changed when the British Govern- 
ment interfered. He therefore thought the 
foreign policy of the Government not 
been so very successful. With regard to our 
home policy, the country had passed its 
verdict on that. He could not forget how 
in the Parliament of 1831, the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of the colonies, then the re- 
presentative of Devonshife, smiled with 
complaisance on the contrast then afforded 
by the two sides of the House. On the 
noble Lords side sat the Members of all the 
cities and towns in the kingdom, aud the 
knights of the shires, while on the other 
were the Members of Old Sarum and 
Gatton. How much were circumstances 
altered since the Reform Bill! The county 
Members now sat on the Opposition side, 
while the Members of Richmond, Malton, 
Calne, and Tavistock, sat on the Minis- 
terial. He left the Government to their 
own topic of condolence and consolation, 
which had been daily in the public 
priats, and re- in private conversa- 
_ ula woah “ a Government 
wou ve formidable as an opposi- 
tion. They would prove formidable only 
as those. eastern barbarians whom the 
Roman po ygairms ba fens, but etn 
account ir poisoned we whi 
they husled behind them in their retreat 
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Mr. Roebuck wished to express bis ac- 
ents for the courtesy of his hon, 

Friend (Mr. Ewart) in giving way to hin. 


of | 1f the question now proposed to. the 


House were simply an inquiry into the 
character of the present Ministry, he 
‘would have had very little difficulty ia 
coming to an opinion upon it, although 


The | he might have had some difficulty as w 


the vote he should give. His opinion 
would have been adverse to the character 
of the Ministry; but his opinion would 
have been come to upon grounds so dis- 
tinctly opposed. to those which had been 
alluded to, or which would be alluded to 
by hon. Gentlemen, and. right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, and noble Lords opposite, that he 
could not have reconciled it to vote against 
those he disliked, only because they too 
much resembled honourable Gentlemen op- 
posite. But the question was not simply 
as to the character of the preseut Ministry, 
it was a question of comparative charac- 
ter, and a vote upon that must be given 
upon a general opinion of the conduct 
pursued upon this side of the House and 
upon that; and here he must observe that 
he could not understand the analogy 
drawn by the right hon. Gentleman whea 
he compared himself to a physician, He 
thought that he should be called in before 
he gave advice, but surely he was called 
in when he was returned to that House, 
He would put an avalogy that was more to 
the purpose. He would not dismiss one 
servant, till he was convinced that. he 
should get a better, He must have some 
servant. He must have for a servant 
some one; and although he might think 
that his present servant was not altogether 
as efficient as he might be, that he might 
be somewhat indolent—and although he 
might not be all that he could wish, or 
altogether such as he might like, yet if he 
dismissed him, he might discover that if be 
were a sluggard, he might get one ten 
times worse—if he were untrustworthy, he 
might amit some one into his house who 
was absolutely wanting in honesty. He was 
hot prepared then to dismiss his present 
servant till he was sure that the servant 
who would come in his place would be 
better than the one he should tura away. 
That he believed to be a fair analogy, 
How, then, was he to leara that the new 
setvants were better, or more likely to be 
better, than the old? The hen, Gentle- 
man who had moved the amendment had 
passed over all other pointe, and had eaid 











that they had nothing to do with anything 
except with the character of the present 
Ministers—that they had nothing to'do 
with their measures; now, they could 
know nothing of their characters, except 
by their acts. That was the subject’ he 
was called upon to investigate ;' he must 
compare the noble Lord and his supporters 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
and his party; he must compare their 
conduct in times past as a guidance for the 
future: and he must determine as his 
judgment should then lead him, as to 
which conduct would be the most likely 
for the future to conduce to the well-bein 
of the country. That comparison he bor | 
render by a retrospective glance, in the 
fairest manner, at the character of both 
rties, and upon this alone would he form 
is judgment, and give his vote upon the 
present occasion. He found, in the out- 
set of the inquiry, that the present advisers 
of her Majesty—the party which in the 
first reformed Parliament, that met in 
1832, was predominant and paramount 
in the: country—having full power to do 
anything they might desire, who then 
ruled all before them, and who were forced 
into power by the will, and the strong will 
of the Dadihe-hie found that this party 
had been day by day losing influence, till 
they had become weak, tottering, and 
wretched, ‘unable’ to do anything ’ they | 
might wish. And he found the right ‘hon. | 
Gentleman opposite, who was at that time 
powerless, and who, it was thought, must 
thereafter lead a defeated and dispirited 
host, at the head now of a party eager to di- 
vide the spoil. How did this come to pass? 
The right hon. Gentleman, and the party 
opposite, were welt willing, as it was their 
interest, to say that they had not only 
vanquished the Ministry in their persons, 
but in their principles. They were glad 
to say, ‘Here is the Ministry, the reform- 
ing Ministty, that was ever pushing on, the 
moving Ministry, conquered by the Con- 
servative party.” He found the Ministers 
interested in saying pretty much the same 
thing, although not in the same words, and 
in claiming for themselves the character of 
martyrs'to freedom. He could not allow 
them to’ claim any such title. He could 
not believe that they were received by the 
Conservative principles of the people of 
t . They were ruined by forgetting 
—they would pardon him ‘for expressing 
his “opinion strongly — their principles. 
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the party at present in power determined 
to act on the principles of the party oppo- 
site, and they believed that the only par- 
ties they had to fear, was an extreme sec: 
tion of those by whom they were them- 
selves supported, From that moment 
they became what the party opposite con- 
sistently were, Conservatives. Thrust into 
power, where they ought to have’ carried 
out Reform, they had stopped stort. ‘They 
had cast contumely on those who repre- 
sented to them that the natural order of 
things would take place, that the other 
party were strong in wealth, that they re- 
presented, as he was free to confess, a 
strong feeling in the country; that’ they 
had with them the clergy, almost ‘all the 
landed interest, and many of those in the 
rofessions. The Ministers did not care 
or this. “They considered that their vic- 
at was complete, they declared that they 
had obtained what they had all along in- 
tended, a preponderance of the landed 
interest of this country, and they declared 
for finality. “That was the cause of their 
loss of power, for hon. Gentlemen ‘op- 
posite were the legitimate representa- 
tives of the party against all change; 
and he believed shat it was salutary to 
have such a party in all such societies, 
But if the Ministers on that side of the 
House had understood their position when 
they had seen hon, Gentlemen opposite 
refusing to make changes, they would 
have known that it was their place to 
work out reform by giving to it a moving 
principle. The Ministry told their sup- 
porters they found the party opposite too 
weak todo harm; they bade defiance to 
their friends who gave the warning ; they 
hea upon them hatred and con- 
tumely, and they had now their reward. 
That being his opinion of the cause 
of their present downfall, he would ask 
whether, if that were so, he could con- 
gratulate the people? He said no, He 
was deeply grieved that the’ golden op- 
portunity had been’ passed, he lamented 
that Ministers had lost the opportunity 
they then had ; they had lost’ power, ' and 
they could only win it back by a long and 
virtuous course of opposition. “But ‘then 
it was said, that the last election tried the 
great principles of the freedom of trade, 
but he denied that assertion. The ques- 
tion put to the country was, do you like 
the Whig Ministry? He could not permit 
great — to be sacrificed ‘to party 
purposes. ‘The country answered, he was 
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ieved that the country had said so, but 
vier » that it did not like that. Minis- 
try; and, when, he said, that the country 
had. answered, let him not, be. misunder- 
stood—he meant the constituencies. And 
when the Ministers complained, that. the 
question had. not been, fairly tested, that 
there had been bribery, and intimidation, 
and. corruption, he. said that. these. were 
the natural accidents of that state of 
things which they had determined on, 
They had refused all means for putting 
down corruption and intimidation, there- 
fore, he said, that they were condemned 
by that body which they had themselves 
created, and let them not complain that 
these bodies had acted according to their 
nature. Were the people, however, wise in 
flinging off the present Ministry? How was 
he to judge of the wisdom of his country- 
men? He was prepared to review. their 
conduct at home, in the colonies, and their 
conduct. abroad, and wherever he found 
them failing, wherever he found them 
halting between two opinions, whenever 
they lost. confidence, he found the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite as their evil 
genius. He said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was their evil genius. In now 
making a comparison between the relative 
virtues of the two parties, he would take 
their conduct during the last ten years in 
the Reformed Parliament, taking one 
party as represented by the noble Lord, at 
present Secretary, he believed, for the 
Colonies, for they changed office so often 
he really forgot, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, the Member for Tam- 
worth, as the representative of the party 
appoetle Now, in judging of a party, or 
a iniey he thought it was but just and 
fair. to. take them in their large divisions, 
he would not look with microscopic eye 
into. the smaller details, but he would take 
the whole scheme and scope of their 
policy.. The first step which was taken 
by the noble Lord, who was the repre- 
sentative of his party, was the introduction 
of the Reform Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the representative of his party, 
true to his nature, opposed and checked 
that improvement which he now admitted 
to be good, and to which he now gave his 


adherence. So far he was not. the friend 


of the people. By this term he did not 
mean paying offensive, for. no doubt the 
right hon, Gentleman, as others, did, 


meant to. be friendly to the ple; but 


so, far he was not the friend of the people 
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of England ; he did not in these views 
agree with the people of this country. 
Suppose the right hon. Gentleman had 
been successful, they would have had the 
old Parliament remaining, and they would 
have had none .of those improvements 
which had followed since, Take that.as 
an..instance, and, as a test, were the 
paare of England right in determining in 
ayour of those who, had been op to 
the parliamentary reform? The next 
great improvement he would take was the 

glish Municipal Reform Bill, That 
bill: was also opposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, There was nothing that he 
could do in fairness that he had not en- 
deavoured to do against it.. His vote and 
his. influence. were against it. He was 
then in Parliament, and he recollected 
very well the fight they had on the Muni- 
cipal Bill, and to the principle of that 
bill both the right hon. Gentleman and 
his party were from the beginning to the 
end, opposed. If he had ruled, he never 
would have given municipal reform. Well, 
then, he would ask all those in England 
who now had a voice in the government 
of their own towns, when. the right hon. 
Gyntleman and his friends would have 
refused them, up. to the present. time, 
everything like municipal reform, whether 
that was the party they would have in the 
Government, when they had to. decide 
between the two. 

Sir Robert. Peel doubted whether the 
hon, Gentleman. was right in the fact, he 
did not recollect giving any opinion 
ngaioss the English Corporation Reform 

ill. 

Mr. Roebuck recollected that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s party did at the time 
vehemently oppose the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Reform Bill; and further, that this 
bill was_in many respects curtailed of its 
fair proportions by the noble Lord .now 
sitting at the right hand of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Lord Stanley), He now took 
an. act on which he was bold to. say for 
one—and in the face of the great party 
opposite he did say it—he could not se- 
parate the right hon. Gentleman. from, his 
party. He was about, to speak .of the 
Poor-liw Amendment Bill.. During the 
elections which had just , the Li- 
beral party had been met by the most. illi- 
beral artifices, and every vulgar appeal 
had been made to the Jowest passions of 
the pepe upon the subject of a measure 
which the Liberal party had passed, which 
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the right hon, Baronet himself had consi- 
dered he was bound to support. Let 
them remember, then, that it was the 
Conservative party of England who had 
so put at defiance their leader, and that 
he dared not rebuke the conduct of his 
arty. He might say that every hon. 

ember wlio had been a candidate at the 
late elections, had been compelled to sub- 
mit to these foul means which had been 
taken by the opposite party for the pur- 
pose of winning for themselves a pitiful 
support in reference to that measure. He 
subd chet he could not separate the right 
hon. Baronet from his party. A few soft 
words were indeed heard from him— now 
and then he spoke of the advantages of 
the bill, but had he ever turned his face 
severely against those who had offered 
this opposition to its supporters. This 
should have been done, because there was 
not one of the leading Gentlemen opposite 
who did not know that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had supported this measure, because 
he believed that it would be for the benefit 
of the poorer classes. He had supported 
it because it was proposed by Ministers in 
the great spirit of wisdom and benevolence 
which had characterised their political 
life, and it had ee upon by the 

rt site for all the base purposes to 
Tad thes could apply it. Therefore he 
said, that, taking this broad view of the 
pacers acted upon by both parties, 
laming, as he had done, the backward 
conduct of Ministers, he placed the whole 
matter before the country, and he left 
them to await the result of the day on 
which they would see the decision of the 
last election. He knew that hon. Gentle. 
men opposite at this moment represented 
the opinions of the majority of the con- 
stituents of this country, and it was the 
duty of the House to await the result; 
but he believed that a change would come, 
and that the principle which actuated hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would work itself out, 
and that the mercantile interests of the 
country would rue the day when those 

jaciples first came into action, for they 
woald find that they could not obtain that 
from the Conservative party, which the 
great interests of this country required 
from the Legislature. The people of Eng- 
Jand must rule themselves—that was his 
democratic opinion—and what was most 
wonderful, tion. Gentlemen opposed as- 
sented to it. He blamed the Ministry 
that they had made the constituency 
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what it was, but they had got the reward 
of their own want of foresight, for the 
constituency, acting upon the principles of 
human nature, had returned the right 
hon. Baronet and his fellows, in ignorance 
of the e of their policy. The bon, 
Member who had moved the Amendment 
had chosen to taunt the Ministry by a re- 
ference to what he was pleased to term a 
** small war.” For his own part, he was 
one of those who of two evils was disposed 
to choose the least, and he was disposed 
to prefer a small war to a great one. But 
had any hon. Member opposite stepped in 
and said that the war, small as it was, 
was an unjust one? Iie found that our 
arms had been successful—that there had 
been an unanimous cry of approbation— 
that rewards had been scattered, and that 
se quickly—that thanks had been voted, 
and yet all these wars had produced no 
rebuke from the House. Why was not 
the majority of the House, he asked, em- 
ployed, instead of being engaged in se- 
curing party objects, in picking out one of 
these wars, and saying, ‘‘ Here I put my 
hand upon this which is an unjust’ war, 
and I Jay it at your door—there is one of 
your evil deeds?” There hed been no 
such motion. [A ery of ‘ China,’ 

China was mentioned. Had this been 
done? He had not been a Member 
of that House for some time, but ‘he 
had read it in the ordinary chronicles, 
which were open to the public, what had 
taken place, The war with China was 
one which should have called for the in- 
dignation of every honest man, and he 
gave the greatest blame to those who pro- 
secuted that war. He would now go on 
to another war—that of Syria. To this 
war there had been ‘no objection made— 
on it no motion had been made, He had 
heard the remarks made by the noble 
Lord who spoke last night, respecting our 
relations with America; but the real diffi- 
culty had been to curb the warlike spirit 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. The noble 
Lord had said, that a war in that quarter 
would be most sincerely deprecated, and 
yet he had sought to impugn the conduet 
of the Government in suffering the matter 
to proceed so far without some warlike de- 
monstration. He was prepared to justify 
the conduct of the American government 
throughout all the proceedings in the case 
of Mr. M‘Leod, and he blamed the noble 
Lord for having omitted to explain the 
real state of facts to the House. The 
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truth was that, by the present law of the 
United States, sch in the present state of 
our diplomacy, we could not reach the evil 
which existed. The House would permit 
him to-explain why he stated that. He 
believed that much misconception existed 


upon the subject. Let him first state the’ 


facts of the case. Ai party of our troops 
and their commander crossed the frontier, 
seized a boat, and killed a certain number 
of American subjects. Some time after, 
one of the persons supposed to have been 
engaged in the proceeding was arrested, 
because he had left Upper Canada, where 
he had been an under sheriff, where he 
had got in debt through facilities afforded 
him by office. He passed over to New 
York, and there was arrested and com- 
mitted for trial. A true bill was found by 
the grand jury, and M‘Leod had to take 
his trial. The House should know that 
there were ¢wo sets of courts in America 
—the Federal Courts, which belonged to 
the United States, and the State Courts 
which belonged to the State of New York. 
The Federal Courts could not, by common 
law, take cognizance of murder; every- 
thing of which they take cognizance was 

statute law, and they could have cog- 
nizance of murder in those cases only in 
which it had been committed within the 
peculiar districts assigned to them, such 
as the district of Columbia,-or the parts of 
the States reserved for their jurisdiction ; 
but in the State of New York, as a State, 
they had no jurisdiction whatever, the en- 
tire jurisdiction being in the hands of the 
StateCourt. The peculiar result of that sys- 
tem was that the power of pardoning a per- 
son found guilty in the State Coart lay in 
the Government of the State, independ- 
ently of: any other power, while a person 
convicted by the Federal Court might be 
pardoned by the President, whose juris- 
diction reached him. Mr. Forsyth, in his 
answet to Mr. Fox, stated that the go- 
vernment could not reach the case of 
M‘Leod, and that it was entirely in the 
hands of the authorities at New York. 
There'might be a deficiency in the legisla- 
tive system of the United States, but they 


, could not’ now remedy the evil. A similar 


case might have occurred some years 
ago in England. A woman might, under 
our old law, object. to an appeal in favour 
of the murderer of her husband; and the 
king could not afterwards interfere for the 


a of pardoning the — er. Now, 
et them suppose that in Prince Louis Na- 
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conga late attempt at Boulogne, he had 
n aceompavied by an. English citizen, 
and that citizen had murdered, while 
the persons who had killed him had been 
taken up, if the widow objected to their 
pardon, they would have bad a case under 
the former English law precisely similar 
to the case of M‘Leod. | He did not think 
that Mr. Fox had been aware of the real 
state of the case, or that he had properly 
dealt with it in the first instance, If at 
the time that Mr. Forsyth had written his 
letter, to which he had alluded, a Minister 
had been sent over—ay, an ambassador 
extraordinary to the State of New York— 
that would have been the way to bring 
the matter to an issue, and some hope 
might have been entertained of our meet- 
ing the difficulty. But now September was 
almost come, the man might be found 
guilty, and then must be hanged. This was 
undoubtedly a most extraordinary case, 
and was not to be treated with that levi 
and beat with which he had heard it 
spoken of. He had read with great ad- 
miration the judgment of Judge Cowen 
upon the subject of the habeas corpus 
and the matter had been thoroughly, an 
carefully, and gravely met by the judges 
of the land. All questions of policy, or 
political expediency, had been very pro- 
perly thrown aside, and having considered 
the matters urged in behalf of the prisoner, 
the learned judge had said, that no power 
which he possessed could relieve him, but 
to trial he must go. It was urged before 
him, that he was acting under the com- 
mand of a superior officer—that what he 
had done had been sanctioned by a Bri- 
tish officer; but the judge, very properly 
said, that he could take no cognizance of 
that—that it might be pleaded elsewhere, 
but that plead it where they might, the 
two countries, not being in a state of war, 
England could no more defend or justify 
the murder, then justify a common lar- 
ceny. He entteated hon. Members to 
read and understand this matter, and he 
believed, that if it had been better under- 
stood before, it would have been better 
for the negotiations which had been car- 
ried on. But he would ask the House, 
whether, in any part of the whole course 
of the Government proceeding, anything 
had been ever said by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite which would justify them in 
bringing forward any accusation agai 
Ministers for their conduct in this matter. 
Had they pointed out any other course as 
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being fit to be taken? Had they done 
aught to smooth the. difficulty by which 
the Ministers had been beset? He asked 
those who might follow him to. justify 
those of his party in anything which 
should give them the smallest ground for 
justifying their conduct in SAT thing 

ré was One topic, on which he would 
only touch, and that he must be permitted 
to say placed a blot on both sides of the 
House. He meant the case of the Ca- 
nadas—that tragedy had not yet been 
played out. The Government had acted 
vith the most unheard of injustice to one 
large class of the community; they had 
already given an honourable title to one 
noble Lord for carrying out their early 
promises, but he thought, that they had 
given him the reward before it was earned, 
and history would show whether they had 
not been guilty of injustice. ‘* Divide et 
im ” was the old rule; they had 
united the Canadas, and they would find, 
that they could not govern them. They 
were bound neck and hand to the Parlia- 
ment of Upper Canada, and let any noble 
Lord go into the Colonial office, which al- 
teady presented anything but a bed of 
roses, and he would find, that with all his 
eagerness, he would be totally powerless 
before the Canadian Parliament. He had 
now gone through the general matters of 
home and foreign policy which had been 
tiade the subject of charges against the 
present Ministry ; but he had not referred 
to France, in allusion to which he would, 
however, now make a few observations. 
The noble Lord, the Foreign Secretary 
had exhibited an anxious desire to pro- 
mote ce with France, and undoubt- 
edly the noble Lord who had seconded 
the amendment which had been proposed 
had not complained of this, but he had 
complained of the promises which had 
been made, Their conduct, he admitted, 
required no great deal of justification, it 
might be perfectly justifiable, but if that 
were so, was it not puerile to look back 
and say, that whatever they might pro- 
mise, they could not act up to their pro- 
mises, and therefore were liable to blame. 
The want of economy on the part of the 
Government was another of the evil 
geniuses which had haunted them, and 
upon this point hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had sprung up every moment, like the 
keys of a harpsichord. Army, Navy, 
Ordnance, had each in turn formed the 
subject of their remarks, and he asked 
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where there was. anything ever proposed 
« Revs Government, on that sideof the 

ouse, asa scheme of economy, which 
was not. immediately condemned as..a 
proof of the cheese-paring, cutting-down 
system carried on. The Government had, 
in truth, sacrificed themselves. to every 
piece of bad advice given to them by their 
Opponents, and they were now about.to 
reap the reward of their folly... .When 
great measures had been brought forward, 
he had found them halting in the path, 
and on that account blameable, for their 
conduct; but, on the other hand, he had 
perceived in hon, Gentlemen opposite, a 
constant rejection of all measures of im- 
provement—a steadfast opposition to all 
but the narrowest interests of this country. 
The people of England. were about. to 
await the result of a change of principle, 
in favour of which they. been somewhat 
too precipitate in the change of, their 
opinions. 

Mr, Muntz should not have. risen. to 
trespass upon the attention of the House, 
but with a view to justify himself on, the 
ground of some expressions of opinion 
attributed to him throughout the recent 
contest, It had been said, “Oh! even 
the Radical Mr. Muntz, the Member for 
Birmingham, says, that the repeal of the 
Corn-laws will lower the price of , wages,” 
He had no objection to repeat, that such 
was his opinion, but, admitting that to be 
the case, was it just, he asked, that the 
state of starvation to which the people, of 
this country had been reduced, should be 
allowed to continue? He had, it. was 
true, expressed the opinion, which was at- 
tributed to him, but he had accompanied 
that expression with a declaration, that in 
his opinion, the present state of, things 
could not continue. He was confident, 
that whoever might govern—whether it 
was the noble Lord, or the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the whole subject must be gone into, 
and all interests must be considered be- 
fore any decision was arrived at. _He had 
merely risen to explain what he had really 
said, and would not further trespass on 
the time of the House. 

Mr. Ewart rose to move the adjournment 
of the debate, [“go on.”] Headdressed “ 
hon. gentlemen opposite with all courtesy, 
and he begged to assure them that he made 
this proposition because hon. Gentlemen 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
looked upon the questions inyolved in this 
discussion to be of too serious a nature to 
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had taken place that evening. 
- Mr. Brotherton reminded the House 
that’ the Speaker had now been in the 
chair upwards of nine hours. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite had not 
sat in the House for some years, which 
was pes a sufficient reason, why he 
‘the adjournment of the debate. 
According to the old practice, Members 
did not mind how late they spoke after 
twelve o'clock, and at that time the de- 
bates in the House were not of so much 
importance; but since the passing of the 
Reform Bill large constituencies had been 
created who expected their representatives 
toexpress their opinions on the subjects 
discussed in that House. More Members 
therefore, required to speak than under 
the old system. It was quite an error to 
suppose that the people disliked protracted 
debates in that House. Nothing could 
be more popular in England than to afford 
hon. Members the most full opportunity 
of expressing the sentiments of their con- 
stituents, He hoped no further opposition 
would be offered to the motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Sir Robert Peel acquiesced in the 
motion for an adjournment, on special 
grounds. The Speaker had taken the 
chair at one o’clock that day, and he con- 
ceived that this was a sufficient special 
gtoand for acceding to the adjournment 
of the debate. It was one which would 
not occur on another occasion. 

Lord John Russell could not in the 
present state of the House (a great num- 
ber of Members had left) do other than 
acquiesce in the motion for adjournment, 
There had been no expectation of a di- 
vision on the question of adjournment, 
and therefore any division would be a loss 
of time. He hoped the House would ac- 
quiesce in the motion for an adjournment. 
He did not quite agree with the hon. 
Member for Salford, that protracted de- 
bates were desirable, but he did think that 
if the system were continued, there was 
one great evil attending them, though he 
did not exactly see what remedy could be 
provided. He alluded to the compara- 
tively small attendance that took place on 
such occasions early in the evening, and 
indeed, until a somewhat late hour, so 
that although their proceedings bore the 
name of debates, yet the attendance of 
Members was not such as to attach suffi- 
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of a contrary practice would not lessen 
the duration of a debate, or deprive hon. 
Members representing the constituencies 
that had been referred to of their privilege 
of addressing the House, but it would 
certainly attach more importance to the 
proceedings, and give them more the ap- 
pearance of a debate. He hoped, under 
the circumstances, that no division would 
take place, but that the House would 
agree to the motion for adjournment. 
Debate adjourned—House adjourned. 
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ADDRESS IN ANSWER TO THE 
Sprech—Apjournep Desarte.] Mr. 
Ewart rose, but was met by cries of 
** Spoke,” from the Opposition. The hon. 
Gentleman appealed to the Speaker. [The 
Speaker said that the hon. Member having 
spoken last night only on the question 
of Adjournment, had a right to be heard.] 
Mr, Ewart then continued. After the in- 
terruption, which certainly proved the 
inexperience in Parliamentary usages of 
him who caused the interruption, he should 
proceed with the discussion of the subject 
before the House. Whatever different 
shades of opinion might be entertained by 
different parties in that House, it bad been 
to him, and to many of those around him 
—he might say to all of them—a source 
of real congratulation that the important 
principle of free trade appeared to be on 
the advance. He had gathered as much 
as this from the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, who moved the Amendment. 
He drew the same inference from the 
speech of the noble, Lord who seconded. 
his motion. Indeed, that. noble Lord, if 
he (Mr. Ewart) understood him right, 
plainly and unhesitatingly expressed him~ 
self to be a friend to the principles of a 
free trade, while the hon, Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, declared him- 
self to be nothing less than.a disciple of 


‘Mr. Huskisson. He received that decla« 
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if he was a real disciple of that distin- 
guished. statesman, he had to hail, in the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire a friend to the final, 
though gradual, abolition of the Corn- 
laws. If he had read the opinion of Mr. 
Huskisson aright—if he had read rightly 
the celebrated Report of Mr, Huskisson, 
second only to the works of Adam Smith, 
which that right hon. Gentleman drew up 
from the evidence given before the Agri- 
cultural Committee io 1821—if he had 
read that Report of Mr. Huskisson aright 
—that right hon. Gentleman contended 
for the final extinction of the Cora-laws. 
He rejoiced to think that in the objects 
they had in view, of establishing a free 
trade in Corn, they had with them the 
hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. On another point, too, he was 
glad to be able to coincide with the hon, 
Member. He had expressed his admira-~ 
tion at the conduct of the working classes 
during their recent privations, and stated 
that they had endured almost without 
complaining those privations and distresses. 
He agreed with him that they had borne 
these most patiently, but he thought that 
the working classes had a right to expect 
more from the hon. Member for Yorkshire 
and those who sat on that side of the 
House, than the mere cold expression of 
sympathy and commiseration. It was easy 
for him to bestow that cheap compassion, 
but the working man had a right to ask 
him for more than that. He had a right 
to demand from the —_ mem 
opposite the suggestion of some specia 
remedy, But the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, with respect 
to the special remedy, was most myste- 
riously but discreetly silent. That silence 
distinguished the conduct of the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, and that silence was cal- 
culated to deceive, had it not been accom- 
panied by commiseration. As he had said 
before, the country had a right to expect 
from them something like a remedy, 
instead of the easy commiseration of a few 
conservative fears, But it was said that 
the country had given its confidence to the 
party opposite, through the cries of the 
constituent body. Those Gentlemen, 
however, refused to declare the use which 
they would make of their newly acquired 
power. In the language of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, and 
to use the new metaphor which he, with 
less taste than usually distinguished every- 
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thing which flowed from his lips—that 
hon. Gentleman said, they were not called 
upon to prescribe a remedy, until they had 
received the fee. He admitted that, as 
far as the constituencies were concerned, 
they had returned an answer to the appeal 
from the Crown which the Ministry could 
not resist, and he fully agreed with hon, 
Gentlemen opposite,that seeing the relative 
numbers of parties in that House, they 
had a right to call upon any Government 
to adopt that constitutional course, which 
it would be unsafe and improper ofa 
Government under similar circumstances 
notto take. But be saw in distinet perspee- 
tive before him, that the right hon, Baro- 
net would be called on to adopt the very 
course of those Ministers whom he wished 
to replace, He might, indeed, do. it 
with some slight modification io the details 
of the Ministerial measures, but. with 
their principles he must coincide, The 
present Ministry had been vanquished by 
those measures, For a time they had 
given them a still and silent opposition, 
but the truth had at last forced itself upon 
their minds. The course they had taken, 
he felt assured the right hon. Baronet 
would yet be constrained to follow. He 
thought he could see in the distance ar e- 
petition, with respect to the present mea- 
sures, of the drama performed some twelve 
ears ago upon the question of Catholic 
mancipation. To the true principles of 
religious freedom the right hon. Baronet 
had gradually come round ; and he be- 
lieved, that in the true principles of com- 
mercial freedom he would gradually ac- 
quiesce. The time would come when the 
right hon, Baronet should treat them to a 
remedy, medical or political, of the pre- 
sent commercial distress of the country. 
Whatever medical scruples the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth might entertain 
whatever might be his reluctance to pre- 
scribe ; yet, when he found himself with 
an empty exchequer, he would be obliged 
to adopt those very measures, and to say, 
with another celebrated medical character, 
ee the apothecary in Romeo and 
uliet—e 


“ My poverty, and not my will, consents,” 


He would use, if not the same language, 
at least the same motto, as formed his de- 
vice in 1829, * Something must be dene.” 
He only hoped that, on that oceeasion, 
there would be heard no such ill-omened 
words as “ Nusquam tuta fides,” which 
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he recolle¢ted to have sprung sponta- 
neously but most unfortunately on the 
former occasion, fromthe lips of aright hon. 
agriculturist, now again a Friend of the right 
hon. Baronet, whom he now saw opposite. 
But it was his (Mr. Ewart’s) opinion that 
the right hon. Baronet would find this 
question the Catholic question of com- 
merce. He turned now at once to the 
Speech from the Throne, If he might 
venture to state, that he regretted any 
omission, he hoped that the House would 
allow him to say, that it was the omission 
of any notice of the abuses of our present 
representative system. The extensive cor- 
ruption, and not only the influence, bat 
the force, exerted at our elections in this 
eountry, had excited not only the astonish- 
ment, but the disgust of foreign nations. 
The time appeared to be come, described 
in the well known words of Pope :— 
At length corruption, like a general flood, 
pa long by watehful ministers withstood), 

1 deluge all; and avarice, creeping on, 
Spread, like a low-born mist, and blot the 

sun 


Such a description, he verily believed, 
was —_ applicable to the recent elee- 
tions in this country; and for such a stu- 
pendous moral, as well as political evil, a 
remedy, sooner or later, must be found. 
He was convinced, that the principles of 
the Reform Bill must be carried out, and 
some better appointment be made of 
the constituenees of the country, With 
the spirit which breathed through the Ad- 
dress, he warmly eoncorred, for it was the 
spirit of peace. His hon. Friend, the 
Member for Manchester, knew too well 
the constituencies of the manufacturing 
districts’ of that country, and he (Mr. 
Ewart) knew too well the feeling of the 
commercial and manufacturing commu- 
nity, not to feel that they attached the 
deepest interest to the preservation of the 
peace of the world, and therefore that 

ion of her Majesty’s Speech found a 
ready echo in the ms of all those who 
represented manufacturing constituencies, 
such as his hon. Friend represented. He 

articularly rejoiced, that her Majesty had 

n able to announce to the House that 
relations of peace had been restored with 
France, a country with which it was the 
desire, as it was the interest of this coun- 
try, to maintain the strictest connections 

amity and friendship. He was sure, 
that he spoke the sentiments of that por- 
tion of the country with which he was 
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connected, when he said that Englishmen 
deemed their interests closely interwoven 
with the maintenance of the dignity and 
independence of trance; and, therefore, 
they hailed with peculiar satisfaction the 
statements from the Throne, which econ- 
firmed the concord previously existing, 
and dispelled the unhappy shadows of 
discord which had begun to hover over 
that part of the political horizon. There 
was another portion of the world with 
which he trusted our relations would con- 
tinue to remain undisturbed; need he 
say, that he alluded to the United States 
of America. The kindred ties which 
united us with that country rendered it a 
matter of feeling as well as of interest to 
do every thing to maintain those ties undis- 
solved; and although he was sorry to say 
there appeared to be cause to appre- 
hend the amicable relations between 
these countries might be interrupted, 
partly in consequence of the legal con- 
stitution of the United States, and 
ar in respect of the unhappy dif- 
erences respecting the north-eastern fron- 
tier, yet, he trusted that the mutual in- 
terests of both countries would induce 
them to approximate, so that no alteration 
might take place in the harmony subsist- 
ing between them. Diseord between 
England and Ameriea would shake the 
peace and commerce of the world. If 
England and America should ever be 
seriously at issue, the progress and hap- 
piness of mankind would be endangered. 
He trusted that such a misfortune would 
be avoided, if it were avoidable in an 
manner consistent with the honour a 
permanent interest of the country. He 
rejoiced to find that in her Majesty’s Speech 
her Majesty had expressed her warm sym- 
pathy for her suffering people, and that 
sympathy had not been confined to mere 
cold and formal words, nor, like the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, did her Majesty con- 
fine herself to the mere expression of sym- 
pathy while the remedy was postponed to 
a distant day. Her Majesty suggested, 
that they should take what, in his opinion, 
was the best and only remedy, viz. the 
adoption of a system of commercial reform. 
In the cause of that reform—in the at- 
tempt to lower theduties bothon artielesim- 
ported from our own distant colonies, and 
on those produced in foreign countries— 
many poor friends with himself had been 
doing their utmost, although for a consi- 
derable portion of time, without success. 
H2 
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In that.great cause they had been the pio- 
neers, or he might more properly say, the 
forlorn hope, and he was happy to find 
that others were now advancing onward 
in that career which they had so long pro+ 
secuted. These measures might be said 
to, have been begun in the memory of 
those now in Parliament,.by a reduction 
of the duties on the East-India produc- 
tions— measures of a more extended na- 
ture than had then been adopted by the 
Government of the day. The great question 
of the Corn-laws then came on. In the 
last Session there was presented to the 
House the celebrated report on the Im. 
port Duties, That report had awakened 
the attention of the. country in such a 
manner, that. he trusted it would not 
slumber until all the restrictions on com- 
merce had been removed. He was con- 
vinced that there were scarcely any hon, 
Members connected with the landed in- 
terest who did not feel that nothing was 
more important, even to their interests, 
than the prosperity of trade and manufac- 
tures. The greatest trading nations had 
ever been the greatest agricultural nations. 
With the increase of its trade and com- 
merce, the prosperity of the agriculture of 
this country had invariably increased. He 
hoped he should be excused if he referred 
to the conviction on this subject which 
was entertained by Members of that House 
a century ago, showing that the same 
truths. existed in all time. So long ago as 
1732, he found the landed gentry, who 
sat. in that House, expressing their. sense 
of the importance of the manufactures to 
to the prosperity of the country. It was 
then, that, on a question of taxing the 
commerce of the country, Gentlemen of 
the landed interest, declared that— 

“No landed gentleman in England would 
choose to save a shilling in the pound, when, 
by such a saving, he brings ruin on the trade 
and manufactures of his native country.” 

“ T only desire,” says another, “ that every 
landed gentleman would consider what he 
could make of his estate, if we had no trade 
or manufactures, nor any number of populous 
towns in England. The landed estates would 
not, in that case, bring in yearly to their land- 
lords the rent they do at present; no, nor one 
quarter thereof.” 

Such opinions were as true in the year 
1841 as they were in the year 1732. His 
hon. Friend, the Member for Manchester, 
had referred on the previous night to the 
Opinions which had been expressed by a 
person deservedly of the highest commer- 
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cial consideration, when. he. sat .in.,.that 
House, the late Sir Robert. Peel, and. had 
quoted the observations of that experienced 
manufacturer and trader, on the subject 
of the Corn-laws,. He (Mr, Ewart), would 
go, still farther—he would quote. the, opi- 
nions of another. person, on the importance 
of extending commerce and manufactures, 
namely, those.of the present Sir R.. Peel, 
and if the advice of. the father, were lost 
upon any hon. Gentleman opposite, at all 
events, they would listen to the more .re- 
cent and equally valuable counsel of the 
son. He. er that, on the 8th:of Fe. 
bruary, 1836, the right hon. Baronet gave 
them the following sound advice. . He re- 
luctantly disinterred his speech from the 
political mausoleum of Hansard’s Debates; 
but it runs as follows :— 

“ J,” said the right. hon. Baronet, : “ cannot 
help thinking that I see in the great prosperity 
of our trade and manufactures a more encou- 
raging prospect of an improved condition of 
agriculture than in any other cause.” And in 
the month of July, in the same year, he adds, 
“I am perfectly satisfied that the hopes of the 
agriculturists must eventually rest: on. their 
own exertions. I. should rather tell. the agri- 
culturists to look at the. farmers of Scotland, 
and to work out some plan of amelioration, 
and consequently of relief to themselves,”” 


He trusted, that now, when hon. Mem- 
bers were called on to advance that trade, 
and those manufactures, they would con- 
sider, that, in the opinion of the right hon, 
Baronet, they would, in effecting that. ob- 
ject, advance the agricultural interest, of 
the country. He. trusted that they would, 
at least, have some respect to the opinions 
of the right hon, Member for Tamworth, 
The sight hon. Gentleman said, that. he 
was. perfectly satisfied that the hopes of 
the agriculturists should rest on their own 
exertions—that from them they would de- 
rive their best success, He thought it ne- 
cessary to call the attention of hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite, to the opinions. of one 
whose wise counsels they generally fol- 
lowed, He had. before ventured to 
refer to the Scottish farmers, to; whom 
he right hon. Baronet referred, and 
with whom the priuciple of free com- 
petition succeeded. They had found that 
commerce. was their best. friend. It 
was. well, known to every hon,. Gentle- 
man who was at all acquainted with agri- 
cultural matters, that the, cultivators. of 
the soil derived from commerce the most 
signal advantages. To. commerce. the 
were indebted for the introduction of sucl 
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pprovements fn agriculture as bone-dast, 

and nitrate of soda. ‘The noble Lord the 

Member for North Lancashire, at a recent 

meeting of the Agricultural Association at 
dNluded 


Liverpool, to another article which 
was likely to be of the greatest importance 
ity the itpprovement of agriculture, namely, 
guana, which was imported from the shores 
of the South Pacific, and for the introduc- 
tion of which the agricultarists were in- 
debted to the sagacity of an enterprising 
merchant. Nor was it to commerce alone, 
but also to manufactures, that agriculture 
was indebted. The steam-engine was now 
to be seen’ in the farm yard assisting in 
the operations of husbandry; and he was 
convinced that the largest advantages 
would be derived from more extensive ap- 
plication of the steam-engine in this branch 
of industry. An engine of six-horse power 
could be put up in a farm-yard for 1502., 
or even for less, and the farmers would 
find that cheaper than the kind of power 
which they. now employed. He hoped 
that the present race partook of the im- 
provement.of the times, and were more 
enlightened than their fathers, who reject- 
ed every improvement. He hoped that the 
landed proprietors did not still bear out 
the assertion of the most illustrious of Irish 
orators, the late Mr. Grattan, that in his 
days they “represented the inert capital 
and the inert talent of the country.” Agri- 
culture, like all “other trades, was best 
promoted by free competition, and a stea- 
diness of demand. ‘Nothing could be more 
true than the assertion of his right hon. 
Friend, Mr. Labouchere, that the present 
system of corn averages caused the wildest 
speculation, It did not supply, but at one 
tine it starved, at another time it inundat- 
ed the market. It was familiar to him, 
from his connection with Liverpool (and 
no doubt it could be well known to his 
late colleague, the Member for Liverpool, 
Lord Sandon), that the corn dealer al- 
ways, as it was said, went for the low 
duty. He kept his corn warehoused—as 
he' well could do—till the averages rose 
sufficiently high ; and then he poured his 
corn into a hitherto empty market. It 
was true, therefore, as he had said, that 
the market was ‘starved at one time and 


inundated at another. The consumer was 


ill supplied—commercial gambling was 
encouraged, the foreign grower suffered 
by uncertainty abroad, and the farmer by 


“uncertainty: at’ home. The ‘évil, as his 


hon. ‘Friend (the Member for Manchester) 
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had truly said, went farther. It was almost 
an’ axiom that irregularity of trade -pro- 
duced irregularity ‘of the currency. This 
was the ‘casein the present corn trade. 
Uncertainty in’ the market’ produced un- 
certainty at the bank. As all currency 
was only ‘a representation of commerce, 
he was more and more convinced that a 
sound basis for the circulation could only 
be found in a steady and equable inter- 
change of productions; in other words, a 
sound currency should be founded on 
“freedom of trade.” But,’ perhaps, he 
might be pardoned if he went a step fur- 
ther than the Government. He believed 
that the measures now proposed were only 
the beginning of a more extensive reform 
in our system of taxation. That more 
extensive reform would consist in telieving 
commerce from taxation, and basing taxa- 
tion more upon property. In fact, he 
owned himself the advocate of a property- 
tax. He was so on two grounds: it would 
leave commerce absolutely and illimitably 
freé, and it would remove taxation from 
labour and place it upon wealth. Such, 
he believed, would be the final consum- 
mation of the reform now proposed, a con- 
summation anticipated in the time of 
William 3rd, shadowed out ‘by Adam 
Smith, attempted by Mr. Pitt, and to be 
attained, he believed, when the fullest 
development was given to our industry at 
home and our trade abroad. The words 
he had just used reminded him of the pro- 
digious increase of foreign manufactures— 
one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of the adoption of the propositions of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The commissioners 
on the state of the band-loom weavers 
had, some time ago, fully placed this fact 
under the cognizance of Parliament. He 
need scarcely remind many Members of 
that House of the statements of Mr, 
Keyser, one of the commissioners : 


** The establishment in’ Prussia of factories 
by the importation of British machinery and 
the influx of British engineers—the fairs of 
Leipsic, and particularly Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, almost deserted by British agents—in 
Saxony. almost every article of cotton manu- 
facture now produced—power-looms erecting 
in Austria.” 


What is the opinion of the Germans 
themselves as/ to their own policy? A 
German writer, quoted by the commis- 
sioner, observes that 


“The English, who were formerly placed in 
a disadvantageous position as compared with 
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ourselves, have gut over all their difficulties by 
the operation of machinery. Why.shall we 
idly await this threatened blow to our com- 
méree? Cheapness of raw material, and low 
wages, are on the side of Germany. England 
has overcome these advantages by the use of 
machinery, Let us then combat the English 
with our own Weapons.” 


Mr. Symons, another commissioner, 
some time since described the increased 
manufacture of machinery in Belgium, and 
he adds that foreign manufacturers have 
this advantage: an Englishman is, of 
course, prohibited by law from combining 
different patents in this country, but it is 
not so abroad. There they combine them: 


* At Zurich I have seen (says Mr. Symons), 
a combination of self-acting mules, severally 
ian sare by Messrs, Sharp and Roberts and 
Smith, of Dearston, which their patents pre- 
vented our combining in England,” 


A remark which may indicate the neces- 
sity of some day looking into our law of 

tents, His hon, Friend (the Member for 

anchester), had referred to the loss of a 
great part of our trade in manufactured 
cotton goods, He was apprehensive that, 
unless we gaye greater development to 
our commerce, we should materially suffer 
in our trade in yarns, Year after year, 
foreigners encroached upon us, and spun 
yarns of a finer quality, or, in technical 
language, of a higher number. 


**T am as confident as of any opinion I 
ever entertained (says Mr. Symons) that, at no 
distant period, the En ish yarns, at any rate 
those under 150, will find no market in Swit- 
zerland.” 


Perhaps he (Mr. Ewart) might here be 
allowed to add another citation in favour 
of free trade from the same report; it 
went on to say— 

“In Switzerland there is entire free trade. 
Tier soil cannot produce sustenance for half 
her population, yet her people are better fed, 
clothed, and edueated than any other people 
in Europe.” 

He was sorry to observe, from the most 
recent manufacturing documents, that not 
only was the foreign consumption of our 
manufactured cotton goods decreased as 
compared with the corresponding six 
months of Jast year, but the consumption 
of our yarn was diminished also; an in- 
dication that foreign manufacturers were 
making advances in the hitherto undis- 
turbed province of our spinning, as well 
as of our weaving. Foreign nations had 


another advantage. They profit, in one 
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short yeat, by our experience of half a 
century. The discoveries which it has 
cost us incalculable time, industry, and 
capital to attain, they adopt at Once. 
Tt took us half a century to travel 
through all the intermediate improve- 
ments of our turnpike roads to the per- 
fection of railways. Foreign nations with- 
out undergoing this intermediate appren- 
ticeship, profit by our expetience, and 
adopt our railways at once. This was 
also the case with our machinery. They 
ie over from the rudest systems of hand- 
oom weaving to the perfection of the 
power-loom, and excepting in capital and 
skill, are on a level with us at once. In 
designs for patterns they are still, atid 
have long been ouf superiors. Hisrighthon. 
Friend, the President of the Board of 
Trade, and many others, including him- 
self, had seen our disparity, and made 
earnest efforts to remove it. But there is 
still (said the hon. Gentleman) a more 
powerful admonition to us of the necessity 
of free trade. What ate those vast com- 
mercial combinations, forming themselves, 
as it were, by some spontaneous attraction, 
among the states and countries of the con- 
tinent? What is the vast Gurman Zoll- 
Verein, or German Customs- Confederation, 
the suggested customs union of Luxem- 
burgh with Holland, or even of Belgium 
with France; what are they all but 80 
many inditect homages to the genuine 
ptinciples of free trade? It is like the 
process of small and isolated satellites 
springing ot the command of a powerful 
voice towards a common centre, and 
forming a homogeneous and advantageous 
whole. Thus united they are infinitely 
stronger; and within the more extended 
circle, commerce comparatively free, cir- 
culates with new vigour, and diffuses a 
more extended light. We ask you to ex- 
tend for Great Britain, to the world, the 
system which they are adopting in separate 
parts of it. Then shall you best meet any 
rivalry which the wise and just policy of 
Prussia has created against you in the 
great commercial confederation of Ger- 
many. Let me entreat you, further, to 
adopt these commercial reforms, because 
they are favourable to thé peace of the 
world. America, supplying us with cotton, 
forms a bond of peace between two dis- 
tant nations. Why do we refuse to take 
her corn as well as her cotton, and thas 
create, between her new states and our- 
selves, an additional security for the tn- 
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disturbed peace and commerce of the 
world? . Far better to strike off the iron 
fetters of restriction, falsely called inde- 
pendence, and to link distant nations 
together (as Heaven intended they should 
be united) by the golden chain of mutual 
dependency. In such a policy he saw 
incalculable benefits for his own country. 
England being the great capitalist, would 
form the great market of the world. Under 
a system of commercial freedom, she 
wovld become the vast entrepdt of the 
cotton, the sugar, the coffee, the corn, and 
timber of the world, But no natrow or 
isolated views ovght to bind her. Her 
individual succes, was closely interwoven 
with the general advance of nations; and 
there was no other solid foundation for 
her splendour and duration than the 
peace, prosperity, and progress of the 
world, 

Captain Hamilton said, he should be 
readily excused by the House from fol- 
lowing the hon. Member who had just sat 
down through all the topics to which he 
had adverted in his speech. He had not 
intended to address the House, or trespass 
upon their attention, had it not been for 
some of the observations that had fallen 
from that hon. Member, and this, perhaps, 
would be a guarantee that he would not 
detain them. He did not consider him- 
self the mere delegate of the opinions of 
his. constituents, but he trusted, that on 
all great occasions, when he was called 
upon to give his vote, that vote would be 
io accordance with the opinions and 
wishes of a majority of his constituents. 
The hon, Member who had just sat down 
might carry them, as he bad done that 
evening, through every subject that had 
engaged the atfention of the Legislature, 
but that would not lead the House or the 
people from the real question at issue, 
which was, the confidence of the House 
in her Majesty’s Ministers. The Corn- 
laws, the sugar duties, and general state 
of trade, were all very proper subjects to 
be discussed, but not in the present situa- 
tion of her Majesty’s Ministers in that 
Honse. What was there in the altered 
penn of the Ministry that he (Captain 

amilton) was to give them the con- 
fidence. now he had so lately with- 
held? Why were the Corn-laws so par- 
ticularly jntroduced in the Speech from 


- the Throne ?—not with any idea of any 


result arising therefrom, buat 


merely to force on a discussion, and allow 
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the supporters of her Majesty’s Ministers 
to draw away the public attention from 
the real state of affairs. He represented 
@ more numerous, and quite as independ- 
ent a constituency as the hon. Member for 
the Dumfries burghs, and having plainly 
stated his opinions to the electors, and 
been returned by them to Parliament 
without opposition, he thought he might 
fairly suppose he represented a, majority 
ofthem. Of course, among all. numerous 
bodies of men there must, be considerable 
difference, and many shades of opinion, 
but he had most distinctly stated, that he 
could not, if again returned to Parliament, 
support the Government. He was fre- 
quently asked, “ What will Sir R, Peel 
do when he comes into power ?” His reply 
had invariably been, that not having been 
consulted by the right hon. Baronet, or 
having the honour of his intimate ac- 
quaintance, he could not possibly under- 
take to say. But this he would venture 
to predict, that it was utterly impossible 
any Government formed by that right hon. 
Baronet could be more inefficient than 
that of the right hon. Gentlemen, and 
noble Lords opposite, The late hon, Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny in the last Parliament 
had taunted him, and the Opposition 
generally, and warned them of the conse- 
quences that would attend their appearing 
before their constituents at a general elec- 
tion, The hon. Member said, they had 
miscalculated their strength, and the feel- 
ings of the country in their favour, but if 
this was the case, what had happened to 
the hon. Gentleman’s own calculation— 
why was he not in his accustomed place? 
He was no ultra-Tory, or violent party 
man, but he placed no confidence in the 
present Government, and deprecated the 
course they had pursued. The noble 
Lord, the Secretary for. the Colonies, and 
now one of the Members for the city of 
London—he too had made a hustings 
speech before the close of the last Par- 
liament, but that speech had failed in its 
intended results. He then would vote for 
the amendment, and not for the original 
address, for the reasons he had ventured 
to state, viz., that the one course must 
carty his approval of the Ministry, and 
the other his before declared want of con- 
fidence. The simple question before the 
Honse was, whether they agreed in a vote 
of want of confidence in her Majesty's 





present advisers or not. For his part, he 
thought a discussion of the Cora-laws 
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was quite inapplicable to the question at 
present before the House, and he had no 
doubt, that the paragraph respecting them 
was. introduced: into the Queen’s Speech 
for the purpose of giving hon. Gentlemen 
an opportunity to make speeches to go 
forth to the country. 

Mr. Ward denied as the hon. Gentleman 
had. stated, that the discussion of the 
Corn-laws was at present inappropriate, 
but this was:not, the word, for in fact it 
was the great question to which the coun- 
try looked—-it was the question which a 
sense of duty to their constituents should 
make them look for an intelligible expres- 
sion of opinion in that House. If he 
wanted any justification of this opinion, 
he should find. it in the speech of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire, last night, who said that he con- 
sidered himself asa part, and an integral 
part of the answer to the question put to 
country by the Crown. He (Mr. Ward) 
also considered himself as a part of that 
answer as well as the hon. Member, and 
coming as he did. from. an important 
portion. of the county which the hon. 
Gentleman represented, he would take the 
liberty of telling him that, if his consti- 
tuents and the more. intelligent classes 
in the country had more, or rather had 
their. fair influence, the answer to the 
question of her Majesty would have been 
returned by very different. hands.. No 
doubt but that it was a great triumph to 
carry the election for such an important 
district as the West Riding. It was one 
of the greatest: triumphs for. that party 
which they could achieve, and it was one 
of the greatest disgraces for his side of 
the House which it could sustain. He, 
however, could tell the bon. Gentleman, 
thatthe people of Yorkshire were too in. 
telligent to be deceived by the nature of 
the course |that he had adopted, for it 
would appear as if he had one set of 
opinions for Parliament and another which 
he addressed to his constituents from the 
hustings.. It appeared that both the 
Mover and Seconder of the amendment 
had wished to make it appear that they 
were in favour of free trade. The noble 
Lord, however, who seconded the amend- 
ment with such good taste, and in a spirit 
of such eloquence and singular ability for 
a first address in that House, was evidently 
afraid that he should damage his character 
as a free trader, if he made any attack 
on her Majesty's speech, It would ap- 
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pear, from the language which had been 
used, as if the only.object which the party 
opposite had in view was their coming 
forward to save the country from: the 
fangs of the manufacturing classes; of 
whom they spoke in terms of undisguised 
contempt. . The hon. Gentlemen knew 
full: well that the grounds. which he took 
up last night were not. those on which he 
came forward asa candidate for the 
West Riding, but: he appeared: there 
as the farmer's friend. He last night op- 
posed the Government on a very different 
ground, and the bill of indictment which 
the hon, Gentleman. drew up was 
directed as well against Lord Grey’s as 
against the present administration ; but 
the hon. Gentleman no doubt forgot that 
some of the leading Members of the party 
with which he acted were as responsible 
for the measures of the former Govern- 
ment, as the noble Lord below him... The 
hon. Gentleman had alluded also to the 
proceedings that had taken place respect- 
ing the appropriation clause, and had 
talked of the great change that had taken 
place in the opinions of the Members of 
the Government on measures connected 
with Ireland. . It. should be recollected, 
that that country was the classical ground 
of political tergiversation, The right hon. 
Baronet had, on a question connected 
with Ireland, sacrificed his consistency 
and political character for a purpose for 
which he gave the tight hon. Baronet 
credit, but for which many of those who 
sat round him had not forgiven him to the 
present hour, He: remembered, that: in 
1827, the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, refused to join the Cabinet 
of Mr. Canning, although the Catholic 
question was declared®to be an. open 
question, on the ground that the head. of 
the Cabinet, being in favour of that mea- 
sure, it obtained such a preponderance 
that it would tend greatly to promote its 
success; and yet within two years from 
that time the right hon. Baronet came 
down to the House and proposed the re- 
peal of the Catholic disqualification act 
himself, and. succeeded in carrying: his 
measure into effect. The charge of tergi- 
versation brought against the Melbourne 
Government was not nearly so great as 
this, but it was far from his intention .to 
justify its conduct, for he thought that 
conduct such as he had alluded to was 
very bad in all cases. He thought, that 
it would have been better, both for the 























tight hon. Baronet: and for his noble 
Friend, to have abandoned the whole re- 
sponsibility of the respective measures to 

ir pi maar rather than have adopted 
them, although they felt the necessity of 
having a‘settlement in each case. The 
schism of the Catholic question had broken 
up the Duke of Wellington’s Government, 
and the surrender of opinion on the appro- 
priation question had greatly damaged the 
present Administration. If his noble 
Friend beiow him had resigned when he 
found that he could not carry that ques- 
tion in the way that he wished, it was his 
firm belief, that a Government could not 
have been framed strong enough to take 
upon itself office, with the necessity that 
there would have been of increasing the 
taxation in this country, and with the in- 
tention of diminishing the constituency in 
Ireland, and supporting that monstrous 
grievance, the Irish Church.. There could 
be no doubt as to the present policy of 
the Cabinet having had the effect of ar- 
raying against it all the interested classes. 
He saw on the Benches opposite a union 
of all. these classes arrayed together to 
prevent the destruction or diminution of 
their respective monopolies. He warned 
Gentlemen opposite to beware, for they 
had yet to see a combination of consumers 
against them, and they might depend upon 
it that would soon be the case. From day 
to day the probability of such an event 
increased. He already saw that the hopes 
and fears of the party opposite rose and 
fell by the barometer; and Gentlemen 
must be aware that this day, which had 
been so blighting to the hopes of the 
husbandman, and which excited such 
well-grounded fears for the harvest, would 
do more to destroy the greatest of the 
monopolies than all the amendments to 
the Address which they could send up to 
the Throne. It was notorious, that the 
present harvest would be short, consider- 
ably short of an average one. (No, no.] 
He had consulted many of the most able 
and practical men connected with agri- 
culture, residing in the part of the country 
with which he was connected, and they 
assured him that the harvest would prove 
considerably short: of an average one. 
They must not make the weather a party 
question. At the same time, then, that 


hon. Gentlemen opposite made it a party 
pene they charged him with doing so. 

r that their accounts as to 
f the harvest differed. much 


t would ap 
the state 
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according to their political wishes. For 
his own part, -he believed that the 
fair result of the practical observations 
that had been made as to the pros. 
pects of the harvest throughout the coun- 
try, was, that there would be a most se- 
rious deficiency. Many, as well as him- 
self, who had inquired into the subject, 
were convinced that there were 

grounds for believing that the harvest would 
fall short a sixth or an eighth of an aver- 
age one. He sincerely hoped, that this 
would not be the case, but he was satis- 
fied that there were good grounds to 
believe that such would be the case. Sup- 
posing that the deficiency was only to 
the smaller amount; namely, an eighth, 
which would be about two millions of 
quarters, according to the general returns 
for our average consumption, it must be 
recollected that the whole of this must be 
paid for in cash, and there must be a 
drain of gold on the Bank to this amount. 
They would have to go into the foreign 
markets under considerable disadvantage, 
for other countries as well as ourselves 
were suffering from a bad harvest. It 
must be well known to hon. Gentlemen, 
that such a drain on the Bank could not 
fail of operating immediately, and to an 
immense extent, on every branch of in- 
dustry throughout the country. The time 
for consideration was rapidly'passing away, 
and if steps were not instantly taken they 
would have a repetition of what took 
place last year; money would go out of 
the country, ‘which could not be spared, 
and every branch of trade would become 
embarrassed at a time when the —— 
tion of the country is most in want of food 
and constant work. During the last three 
years 10,381,000 quarters of foreign grain 
had been imported into this country, 
which had been paid for chiefly in money 
drained from the Bank. Of this quantity 
there was 7,000,000 qrs. of wheat, which 
cost 17,500,000/. and 3,380,000 quarters 
of other kind of grain, which cost 
3,500,000/. This amount might just as 
well have been thrown into the sea, and it 
was wasted in consequence of our not 
keeping open the markets with foreign 
countries, by which a reciprocal trade 
would be created. He did not care one 
pin as to the men who might govern the 
country, he looked only to the principles 
on which the Government was to be con- 
ducted, and his support or opposition to 
it would entirely depend on its members 
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supporting or opposing sound principles, 
At present, one side proposed that there 
should be a fixed duty onthe importation 
of wheat, and that it should not be sub- 
ject to any other charge; this was cer- 
tainly an approach in principle to freetrade, 
although not nearly to the extent which 
he desired. On the other side, Gentlemen 
had shown symptoms which indicated the 
course they were likely to pursue. The 
os might well judge as to what was 
ikely to follow from the language of the 
leaders of the party opposite. The chief 
of those leaders had given a most distinct 
pledge, and it was rather remarkable that 
was the only pledge that he had ever 
given duting the whole period of his poli- 
tical life—that he meant to adhere toa 
fluctuating scale. He believed that there 
was good foundation to believe that the 
right hon. Baronet would adhere to his 
pledge, on this ground, namely—the great 
number of county Members sitting behind 
him—many of whom had declared that 
they looked upon the proposal of an 
eight-shilling duty as an insult to them, 
and that they objected to any alteration 
of the Corn-laws. This view of the sub- 
ject was corroborated by what he found 
reported to have been said by a noble 
Duke who had influence with the landed 
interest. It had been said to-night that 
the men who were to succeed the present 
Government in office, would themselves 
soon turn round upon the landed interest 
and refuse it protection. If they did, he 
koew what course the landed interest 
would take. They would turn out the 
new Government, as they had turned out 
the old. if the new Ministers came for- 
ward with an 8s. duty, the same men who 
brought them into power would thrust 
them out of it. Again, they had another 
indication as to what would be the pro. 
bable conduct of the future Cabinet on 
this question, in the a an which fell 
from the noble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire at his election. After dwell- 
fog at some length on the proposal of the 
Government, he said, if such a resolution 
were to take place it would bring ruin to 
the farmer as well as to the landlords. The 
‘ature of the change involved the destruc. 
tion of the landed interest. During the 
discussion which took place previous to 
the dissolution, several Members who took 
in the debate said that they regarded 
of the fixed duty as nothing 
“short of an insult to the landed interest. 
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The effects of the present system had pro- 
ved most destructive to some of the. most 
important branches of industry. in this 
country. He would refer to many instances 
in corroboration of this, but be would oaly 
mention one case, which had recently 
come to his knowledge... He alluded to 
one of his own constituents, one of the 
most extensive manufacturers engaged in 
producing steel goods, who sent a large 
cargo of his. manufactures to the United 
States, when he found that the only pro- 
duce he could get in return was flour. The 
flour was consigned to this country on 
board two ships, and the cargoes were in- 
sured. Fortunately for his friend one of 
these ships went down, and he recovered 
from the insurers the value of the cargo. 
The other shipload was landed at Liver- 
pool, and was kept in bond for upwards of 
a twelvemonth, when it was sold at a loss 
of ten shillings a barrel. The. obvious 
consequence of such a state of things 
must necessarily be a reduction of the 
number of workmen employed by the ma- 
nufacturer, This was not a singular case, 
for the priociple obtained in all branches 
of industry. A great deal of nonsense 
had been uttered with respect te the con- 
nection which was said to exist between 
the landed classes and the agricultural la- 
bourers. The fact, however, was, that 
neither the farmer nor the landlord kept a 
single agricaltutal labourer more than he 
required for the performance of his work, 
for the same principle of political economy 
influenced this class in the employment of 
labour as it did manvfacturers. The land- 
ed interest were, therefore, not at all justi- 
Ged in claiming anything like peculiar 
merit to themselves for the employment of 
labour. The effect of the present system 
he knew had been most disastrous to his 
constituents during the few years that he 
had been connected with them, At pre- 
sent there were not less than 2,000 houses 
unoccupied in Sheffield, and the best 
hands engaged in the manufactures of this 
place were continually leaving and seeking 

in other countries, in consequence 
of the injurious effect of the Corn-laws. 
He had seen in a paper which he had re- 
ceived that morning letters from some 
workmen who had emigrated from 
Sheffield to America, in which they 
strongly urged their friends to follow 
them; and what were (be remedies which 
Gentlemen opposite for such 
@ state of things? They were told 
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that they must place implicit faith in the 


Addjoncrned 


soundness of j t and in the profun- 
dity of wisdom of the leaders of the oppo- 
site party, and that, instead of requiring 
any pledges from them, or any information 
as to the future course of their policy, that 
they tiust at once place power in their 
hands, and wait for the result of the steps 
they ‘would take. He would ask what 
was there in the policy and conduct of 
those Gentlemen yt mecca their doing so? 
There might possibly be some questions 
upon which the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth might be as ready to make con- 
cessions as his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. For in- 
stance, he, perhaps, might not object to a 
proposition for the admission of foreign- 
caught fish, and some of the coarser arti- 
cles of food for the lower classes, on the 
saine footing as turbot and lobsters, which 
were the food of the rich, injo our markets. 
Was there, however, any probability that 
the right hon. Gentleman would take up 
the more important monopolies, with a 
view to their removal? No doubt a dispo- 
sition would be manifested by Gentlemen 
opposite to deal sharply with the mode of 
taking the averages, and which his right 
hori. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade described last night as rendering 
the corn trade the most gambling in ex- 
istence. Now he thought that the averages 
were the only good and redeeming point 
in the present system. The farmer, no 
doubt, might occasionally lose by it, but 
in all such cases the country gained. If, 
therefore, Gentlemen would have a sliding 
scale, they must take it with all its de- 
fects. if the present system was to be 
continued, the opposite party must be 
watched with the greatest care to pre- 
vent them effecting an alteration ete 
averages, and they must be kept to their 
present bill, the whats bill, and nothing 
bat the bill. He would just as soon vote 
for the noble Lord, the 
Lancashire’s Registration bill, which was 
to effeet such a serious and objectionable 
alteration in the constituent body in Ire. 
land, as for a change in the mode of 
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Friends, on a subject which, in ‘his opis 
nion, was highly objectionable, Not. 
withstanding the deficiency which existed 
in the Exchequer, and the failing state of 
the revenue, no doubt the hon, Member 
for Oxford would remind the right hon: 
Baronet and his Friends, when they ats 
tained office, of the vote which they gave 
in favour of the motion of a large grant 
for Church extension, and would call upon 
them to support his proposition. | He 
should like to know how this could be 
done without a large sum from the public 
coffers, and this, for the sake of cons 
sistency, the right hon. Baronet would 
feel himself called upon to allow. He 
could not conceive how they could remove 
the commercial and financial embarrass» 
ments of the country by seach a proceeding 
as this; and yet, as a party, Gentlemen 
opposite wete pledged in good faith to 
support the proposition of the hon. Ba+ 
ronet. Again, with respect to the new 
Poor-law Bill, the conduct of Gentlemen 
opposite had been most inconsistent. His 
hon, Friend, the Member for Bath, had 
principally alluded to the attacks which 
had been made at the hustings on Liberal 
candidates, in consequence of their sop- 
port of this measure, and certainly few 
Members had been attacked more vio- 
lently and unjustly than bis hon. Friend 
for his support of that bill, He saw many 
Gentlemen opposite who he knew were 
acting as chairmen or members of boards 
of guardians under this bill, and who pri- 
vately declared it to be one of the best 
acts which had ever passed ; but they ex~ 
pressed the highest satisfaction at the 
seat triumph which had been gained 
at Nottingham by the abuse of this law. 
At the recent election for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, he, while standing on the 
hustings, saw cards showered about, con- 
taining the greatest abuse of that mea- 
sure. On one of them was this ad- 


os 


“To the Governor of the Whig Bastile. 
Admit the bearer and his family. Separate 
him from his wife and family, and give him 
skilligolee three times a day. (Signed) Mor 
peth and Milton.” 

He did not know what might be the 
langaage of hon. Gentlemen when they 
met across the Table in that House, but 
when they engaged in election contests, 
was it fair to bring such accusations 
against the Liberal candidates, and charge 
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He had never shrunk from expressing his 
approbation of that act, and the grounds 
on which he supported it, and he was 
anxious for its success when it should be 
ht forward, He doubted, however, 
whether the right hon. Baronet would be 
allowed to act as he wished with respect 
to this measure, as he knew that many of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s von in 
that House had strongly pledged them- 
selves in opposition to the renewal of this 
act on the hustings; and on this point, 
therefore, he saw no reason to transfer the 
right hon. Baronet to place and power. 
It was rather singular, that, during the 
discussion, not one word had been said. on 
the subject of Ireland. In 1839, when 
the right hon. Baronet contemplated 
taking office, he said that Ireland was his 
chief difficulty ; but what had been done 
to remove that difficulty. Was it by at- 
tempting to force on Ireland a measure 
which would render the constituency es- 
sentially different from that of this country 
and Scotland. He did not intend to 
charge the right hon. Baronet with desiring 
to pursue a policy otherwise than humane, 
but he could not help feeling that in Ireland 
the right hon. Baronet must act through 
his instruments. The right hon. Gentle. 
man was distrusted by the moderate and 
the liberal party in Ireland; he, there- 
fore, would almost be compelled to throw 
himself into the arms of the old Oran 
faction. He: felt convinced, that, with a 
few more years of moderate and just go- 
vernment in [reland, and by assimilating 
the institutions of the two countries, we 
should become a united people, instead of 
appearing, as it were, as two hostile nations, 
‘He feared that the opposition which 
would be excited would bring the country 
to the verge of civil war. He saw a thou- 
sand reasons to regret, and none to rejoice 
at the change of the Government. He 
saw a probability that the Irish people 
would be goaded into acts of violence 
which would serve as a plea for resorting 
to severities, and the result might be a 
return of the dreadful scenes of 1798. He 
feared this would be one of the results of 
the restoration of the party in Ireland to 
power. He could not forget that the 


ablest men of the party opposite, with the 
-exception of the right hon. Baronet, had 
made themselves offensive to the Irish 
people by the attacks which they had 
made on them. The noble Lord, the most 
powerful debater, and one of the most able 
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measure’ to cut down ard narrow the’ fran- 
chise ‘in Ireland to such an extent,’ the 
success of which would remove all ‘hope 
from the Trish people of their being placed 
on an equality with the people of this 
country. The present Ministers had been 
taunted by Gentlemen opposite, that they 
were unable to carry their own measures, 
and if their successors possessed: ‘this 
power, no doubt the very first’ measure 
which would be brought forward would be 
the very Registration bill which rendered 
his name so notorious io Freland. “Then 
who was to be the first legal adviser of the 
Crown? The man whose name was asso- 
ciated with terms applied to the Irish 
people, which that people would never 
cease to think of but with indignation. 
While he saw a thousand ills likely 
to arise on every side, and in every 
uarter, from the accession of the hon. 
ntlemen opposite to power, he saw 
no one single good which could result 
from the change; and he should therefore 
vote for the Address. 

Mr. Manners Sutton did not undervalue 
the importance of the subject which had 
been referred to; but he considered that 
before the House took those subjects into 
their consideration, there was one subject 
which ought to be at ‘once decided, and 
that was, whether the present Ministry 
possessed the confidence of the House, 
The verdict of the late House of Com- 
mons had been given against the Goyern- 
ment; the Government were not satisfied 
with that verdict, and had appealed to the 
people; and the noble Lord himself ad- 
mitted that the result of that appeal had 
been decidedly adverse to’ him; it was, 
therefore, incumbent upon the ‘present 
House, out of respect to themselves, out 
of respect to their. constituents, and ‘out 
of respect to her Majesty, who dissolved 
the late Parliament, at once to give her 
Majesty the answer which theit consti- 
tuents had deputed them to give. There 
was one point of a personal nature’ upon 
which he trusted the House would ‘allow 
him to put a question to the noble ‘Lord 
opposite. The noble Lord, in congratula- 
ting the right hon. Gentleman in the chair, 
upon his well-merited re-election to ‘the 
Speakership, was reported to have said that 
he had had, on a former occasion, other 
oe than those merely of a political 
eeling for opposing the re-election to the 
chair of the right hon, Gentleman, ‘now 'a 
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ember.of, the other, Honse, and a near 
Lal Now, he had reason. to 


know, that this observation, from the dim- 
ness.and indistinct’nature of it, had caused 
considerable pain to his noble relative... It 
was not.that he, in the slightest degree, 
feared.any. charge, that. might; be brought 
against him; but. it, was. the. indistinct 
nature..of the, imputation of which he 
thought. he had reason to complain; and 
he. flattered himself, he was sure, that 
the noble Lord opposite would feel obliged 
to him for thus, giving him an opportunity 
of removing this -dimness and indistinct- 
ness, by stating what was the nature of 
the charge he had suggested. 

Lord J. Russell said, perhaps the House 
would atance allow him to answer the ques- 
tion, .In the course.of the debate on the re- 
election of Speaker, the right hon. Baronet 
Opposite, in the course of his short argu- 
ments, assumed that the sole reason why 
Lord Canterbury. was not re-elected 
Speaker; in 1835 was, that his political 
opinions did not agree with those of the 
majority of the House, . As he had made 
a different statement in 1835, he had not 
thought it right to allow the right hon. 
Baronet’s assumption to pass without re- 
mark ;.and he, therefore, said, that though 
he did not wish to revive the discussion 
which had taken place on_ that occasion, 
yet that political feeling was certainly not 
the only reason for. his opposition to Mr. 
M. Sutton, but that there were other mat- 
ters connected with the conduct of that 
gentleman,.which. had induced him to 
oppose his re-election. He had not thought 
it necessary to revive that discussion any 
further than to state, that there were other 
grounds. These grounds he_ had stated 
at the time, and though he had not. since 
referred to the debates, his recollection 
served. him sufficiently to enable him to 
state, that what he had then advanced as 
a charge against the present Lord Canter. 
bury, was.not a positive breach of duty 
certainly, but what he considered conduct 
very unbecoming’on the part of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The House of 
Commons at that time, in 1834, contained 
a.great majority in support of the Govern- 
ment, of, which Lord Althorp was at that 
time the leader. That Government was 
changed in the course of the recess, by 
the exercise of the for prerogative, a 
Privy Council being called for the purpose 
of formally making that change, and 
transferring the Government to the hands 
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of a.party who at that time were in a very 
small minority. in that House. The then 
Speaker of the, House..of Commons 
thought, proper. to attend this Privy 
Council, whereas, it; was his (Lord John 
Russell's) opinion that he ought on the 
contrary; respectfully to. have represented 
to the Sovereign, that ag the Speaker of a 
House of Commons, the large majority of 
whom were. opposed to the change, he 
ought to be dispensed from attending the 
Privy council, as his attending it would 
seem. to make him a. party to the change, 
in opposition to the. House by which he 
had been elected. _He had stated at the 
time, that though he did. not regard this 
proceeding of the then Speaker as a posi- 
tive breach of his duly, yet he certainly 
looked upon it as conduct of a highly un- 
becoming description ; and when the new 
House of Commons was elected, he thought 
it very unfitting again to place in the chair 
of the House a Speaker who had thus set 
at nought and contemned the opinion of 
the House by which he, had been chosen 
Speaker. That was his statement at the 
time; and when the subject was referred 
to the other evening, he thought it neces- 
sary to state that difference of political 
opinion was not the sole reason which had 
induced him to oppose. Mr, Sutton on 
that occasion, He must confess that at 
the time the conduct of that Gentleman 
had occasioned him to feel very considers 
able resentment; he had regarded him as 
an admirable Speaker for many years; he 
had borne his willing testimony on many 
occasions to the propriety of his conduct ; 
he had ever felt that. nothing could exceed 
his just authority with the ees earned 
for him by his admirable temper and his 
intimate. knowledge of the forms, of the 
House; but he must at the same time 
confess that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
conduct on the occasion referred to had 
appeared to him altogether unbecoming 
the character of a Speaker of that House, 
He had now stated what were the grounds 
to which he had alluded, and which he 
had thought it unnecessary to go into the 
other night; but as the hon, Gentleman 
had put the question to him now, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not find 
fault with him for stating what had been 
his impressions with respect to the con- 
duct of his noble. relative. _He had no 
wish fora moment to suggest that Lord 
Canterbury on that occasion had intended 








or wished to show. any disrespect. to the 
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House of Commons; it was simply an 
error in judgment. Any feelings which 


he might have entertained on the subject 
at the time had long since passed away ; 
but at the same time he must repeat his 
conviction, that it would have been more 
becoming on the part of Lord Canterbury 
had he respectfully, represented to his So- 
vereign the propriety of his being allowed 
to absent himself from the Privy Council. 
Dr. Bowring said, that connected as he 
was with a community whose deep distress 
had been more than once referred to, he felt 
imperatively called on to address the House 
on this subject. He knew it was no pleasant 
task to speak of the poor and suffering 
many in the presence of the privileged and 
the opulent few, but he must discharge his 
painful duty. In that House there was 
none who did not enjoy all the comforts 
and many of the luxuries of life, some of 
them its superfluities in abundant and 
embarrassing excess, and when he con- 
trasted the scene around him with the 
wretchedness he had lately witnessed, and 
which he was sent especially to represent, 
and if possible to remove, he grieved to 
think how inadequately he could depicture 
that misery whose echoes were thrilling in 
his ears, and whose scenes fresh in all their 
mournful iveness on his mind. He 
well remembered how frequently it had 
been said to him during his late canyas, 
* Aye, Sir! you listen to the stories of our 
grievances now, you talk to us of zest 
sympathy and your pity, but you will go 
to London and forget us and our suffering 
as others have done, and we shall hear no 
more about it, till you come again to ask 
the electors for their suffrages,” But 
he knew he had undertaken a solemn trust 
and he h to show the House that the 
miseries of the working classes claimed, 
nay, demanded its prompt, serious, and 
ous attention; and let the House re- 
member that to turn away from’ these 
miseries, to ayoid inquiry into their causes, 
to refuse redress if their causes can be dis- 
covered, would be alike uncharitable, un- 
christian and perilous. For who are the 
sufferers? the unrepresented multitudes! 
those who in addition to their physical de- 
vations are denied the exercise of their 
political rights. With the augmentation 
of their distress, the sense of injustice done 
them by a exclusion from a voice in the 
representation has been greatly aggravated. 
Political discontent tes been “Tmeavkll 
mingled with social and individual griev- 
ances, and let not Parliament suppose that 
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the wrongs which are fermenting in the 
popular mind are without danger to the 
of ‘society. Asa of the dread- 
Ful ression t in Bolton, it would 
be sufficient to state the fact that at the 
— moment no fewer than 1,828 
ses in that borough were wnoccupied ; 
while in the different townships whith 
composed the Poor-law union there, the 
number of houses uncecupied was, 2,267 
being one-eighth of the entire number of 
fin houses in the union. Official re- 
turns stated, that there was not a township 
without uninhabited or deserted houses, 
In Sharples and Entwistle, one in every 
five is empty; in Harwood two out of 
nine, in worth one to five and a-half, 
in Little Bolton one out of six, while 
there has been in the last ten years an in- 
erease of population, to the extent of more 
than 14,000 souls within that union, The 
House could not but feel that this was a 
state of things most perilous to the public 
and society, and could he venture to trouble 
the House with the details of cases of in- 
dividual suffering, of which he held the 
records in his hand, from authentic sourees, 
they could not but admit that something 
ought to be done promptly and efficaciously 
to remove this mountain mass cZ misery, 
True it was that the people were ignorant 
of the complications and perplexities of po- 
litical economy, but they knew this simple 
and undoubted truth, that there were 
many countries producing an excess of food, 
and that this excess of food they were not 
able to obtain in return for the labour of 
their hands; and hearing and knowing this 
they could not tinleritand the argumenta- 
tion or the legislation by which ‘those 
markets were closed to their industry, and 
by which they were prevented from carry- 
ing the product of their labour where they 
could get in exchange for it that food 
for the want of which they were famishing. 
Would the House-bear with him while he 
detailed some cases of individual suffer- 
ing, authenticated by the evidence of Poor- 
law guardians and magistrates > “ I visited,” 
says the informant, “a man and his wife, 
with four childreri; I found two of the 
children laying on a piece of straw, without 
any covering. I went up stairs and found 
the father dead on the boards, without bed- 
ding or bed. His wife told me that the day 
before he died he wished for a little bread 
and cheese, but in vain. The neighbours 
said he had died for want of food.” Ano- 
ther wretched case. ‘‘ A man, his wife, 








and two daughters (it is a guardian of the 
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who 8), lived in a cellar, the wife 
. | ee of work; this man 


os ae four shillings per week by 
weaving; I was fetched by the - 
bours, who told me the man had died of 
hunger, I found him laying dead on one 
of Se looms; they had neither bed nor 
bedding. I caused a jury to be summoned. 
Their verdict was, ‘ Died for want of food.’” 
He felt a difficulty in selecting cases, from 
the many mournful examples he held in his 
hand... His correspondent. had_ been called 
to visit a family which he was informed 
was ina state of starvation. He found the 
father had. just sold all he had to pay his 
rent, and had removed, with his family, to 
his father’s, whither he followed him, and 
found the man, his wife, and four children ; 
another brother, his wife, and three chil- 
dren; a third brother, his wife, and one 
child, all the men out work, all the women 
far adyanced in pregnancy, in a house 
four and a half A uare ; they all slept 
in a room above of the same size, and 
lay upon little but straw. He would men- 
tion a case—it was authenticated by a 
most respectable magistrate, of a man who 
had been working for seventeen years with 
the same employer, having an excellent 
character for sobriety and industry. For 
the last three years he had had work only 
for three days and a half a-week, having a 
wife and three children, another daily ex- 
pected ; during five years he has been able 
to buy no Sunday clothing to enable him to 
go to. church, and scarcely clothing of any 
sort for himself or family. For five years 
they had bought no bedding, for months 
together they had tasted no animal food, 
beyond sometimes one pound of bacon in a 
month ; their food is oatmeal porridge twice 
a-day, potatoes onee, and herrings some- 
times; they borrow the pan in which they 
dress their food, and sometimes, for a month 


regain, pawn their clothes at es to 
their bedding, and their bedding in 


the morning, to their clothes. He 
would mention @ case that had come under 
his own cognizance, a workman, earn- 
ing, by fourteen hour's labour, nine shil- 
lings:per week. For rent, fire, loom, and 
candles, 3s. 8d. spent, leaving 5s. 4d. for the 
fond. of father, mother, and four children ; 
the six sleep in one bed without a blanket ; 
the linsey woolsey nt of the wife was 
in pawn, the husband and wife ee of each 
other with affection. They had applied 
for assistance, but only the workhouse was 
offered. The wife had been a teacher in 
the Church Sunday sehool, within the last 
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six weeks the man had worked through two 
eramnndinelditnast acon he 
was owin 3 the reom was 
empty of furniture, Let not hon. Gentle. 
men believe that these are ex tales 
of distress. They are, sad to say, the, re- 
cord of an every day history, of a common, 
a too qroes! misery. These, and all such 
cases, he remarked, were the samples of an 
awful mischief, occasioned by that Bw pal 
cious system of legislation which denied to 
labour its rights, to the willing artisan the 
liberty of finding that market which the 
world would be delighted to offer him. He 
(Dr. Bowring) travelled extensively 
over various parts of the world, and he had 
seen in every quarter, harvests ripe for the 
sickle, and a superabundanee of food want 
ing a market ; while in this country hun- 
dreds and thousands of people were border- 
ing on starvation, though producing in 
abundance the articles of clothing which 
would be eagerly purchased by those who 
were clinics the labour of agriculture 
in other countries. The character of these 
laws had been but imperfectly understaod ; 
the Corn-laws were only a part of the sys- 
tem of vicious legislation. Animal food 
in every shape was wholly prohibited— 
prohibited in a country where, as in the 
case of the unfortunate people of Bolton, 
crowds of poor creatures might be seen con- 

ted together outside the shops waiting 
to served with pennyworths of bacon, 
and pleading to have the outside bits, be- 
cause of these they had rather more for 
their penny than of the inside parts; on 
one occasion he had been ly affected 
at hearing of a poor girl, who rehased 
a pennyworth of bacon, exelai as she 
received it, “ It is very little amongst six of 
us.” He had in his hand an account of the 
aggregate earnings of five industrious 
weavers for a week's work ; it was 21s, 14d., 
making an average of 4s. 3d. for each man, 
for the week’s sustenance of himself and his 
family, The hon. Member for Manchester 
had referred, but without going into details, 
to some striking facts respecting those trades 
which depend upon the labouring classes. 
Now, in Bolton, where the population with- 
in the last five years had increased by 4,000 
souls, the number of journeymen tailors 
and slop-workers, which five years ago was 
500, was now but 250, and many of 
these were almost unemployed. num- 
ber of shoemakers in the same borough had 
been reduced by one-third, and those who 
remained had a great difficulty in maintain- 
ing themselves, The number of associated 
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ters had been reduced by one-fourth, 
pe atom of those who remained were ua- 
employed. A large proportion of the trade 
of provision shops with the poor was now 
carried on in pennyworths of butter, cheese, 
bacon, sugar, and so on, and in very 
many cases the shopkeepers were en- 
treated to give credit even for this small 
amount; and the kindnesses and charities 
which the working classes were accus- 
tomed to shew to one another were 
checked and sometimes annihilated by the 
pressure of their own distress. How could 
those who were struggling to save them- 
selves from starvation extend the hand of 
benevolence to those who were even more 
miserable than they ? Schools and churches 
were deserted for want of decent clothing, 
and the poor may often be seen washin 
their rags on the Sabbath, being unprovid 
with a change. And while such was the 
state of things in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, a aria | must at last re-act 
upon the agriculturist, for a pauper popu- 
lation, pn population would be driven 
to pauperism—could be but indifferent 
consumers of the produce of the land. The 
state of our commercial relations with fo- 
reign countries was such as to excite the 
utmost anxiety. According to the last offi- 
cial returns, the quantity of goods exported 
from this country to the United States, was 
8,800,000/. worth, but the United States 
had begun to threaten us with retaliation, 
for the pernicious system of trade upon 
which we acted, and to demand, in the 
most unequivocal manner, that if we ex- 
ported our manufactures there, we should 
consent to take their productions in pay- 
ment. The Brazils too, with whom we 
had hitherto enjoyed a most favourable 
trade for this country, now that the treaty 
under which we had traded was about to 
expire, gave every indication of an inten- 
tion not to renew that treaty with us, un- 
less we reformed our rr of duties, and 
placed the sugar trade with foreign countries 
on a fairer footing The countries of Europe 
too, those which had hitherto been most 
willing to carry on a fair commercial inter- 
course with us, would lose all patience, if 
the dictates of justice and fair dealing were 
longer rejected by the British Parliament. 
He himself had ugain and again been the 
bearer of friendly messages from foreign 
powers to the Government of England, 
and what had always been the answer? “We 
dare not propose any alteration in the Corn- 
laws—we dare not propose a modification 
of the timber duties—we cannot even make 
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provisional treaties which would enlarge 
the markets of England, for we are certain, 
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from all experience, that Parliament would 
reject all such modifications.” But, let the 
Parliament take good heed how it longer 
resisted the voice of reason; the difficulties 
of the matter increased year by year, month 
by month, day by day, hour by hour; that 
which could have been done in 1839, could 
not be done in 1841; they must_go for- 
ward towards liberalism, or backwards to- 
‘wards perdition. Already the Commercial 
League of Germany, there was reason to 
appteseod, had it in intention to double 
the duties on our cotton twist and yarn. 
With to the great agricultural in- 
terests, he thought they had no reason to 
look with alarm upon a change in the pre- 
sent system. The extra produce of corn 
of all the corn-producing countries in the 
world was small—four or five millions of 
quarters at the most. Undoubtedly, that 
amount of corn would be consumed from 
the higher wages given to the labouring 
population of this country, provided its fo- 
reign trade was extended. He was. con- 
vinced, that if our commercial relations 
were extended, as they might be, we should 
consume not only all our own corn, but all 
the corn that the world could furnish us 
with besides. He did not wish to trespass 
longer upon the House, but he felt com- 
pelled to sent to them that there was 
now a fearful mass of misery and a fearful 
mass of discontent. The people came to 
the House with a petition for j relief, and he 

t them not to turn to that petition 
an pei | or unlistening ear. He im- 
plored the House to give some hope of a 
redress of grievances, to tell the producing 
classes that the field of labour should be 
extended to its utmost accessible limits— 
for so only could they anticipate peace— 
so only could they produce prosperity. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart would follow the 
example of the Mover, and his noble Friend 
the Seconder of the amendment, and state 
the reasons which gave him the victory in 
the large and important county which he 
represented. The first that he would 
merely mention was, that his known de- 
termination to stand by the Church of 
Scotland in her present trials, and to res- 
cue her sndepeedaiis. The other was his 
well-known character, as an unflinching 
advocate of free trade in every view that 
could be taken of it, He would limit du- 
ties nearer to the exigencies of revenue, 
and the sooner that priticiple was acted 
upon, the better for the country. He 























Géuld fot agrée with ‘the gallant Member 
who had ‘said that all. ion should 
merge itself into the ion of yes or no. 
Had the House confidence in her Majesty’s 
Ministers or not ? The questions had been 
fairly raised by her Majesty's Speech, and 
in ion the House had a right to 
speak to them as direct questions. In ac- 
cordance with that pate - would, as 
the representative of a large and important 
county, embracing the agricultural, the 
commercial, and the manufacturing inter- 
ests, e one of which were in a state of 
extreme distress from vicious legislation— 
he would address a few words to the House 
pe coef the Budget, as it was called, 

few they would be, because,*from the 
state in which the country now was, it 
was perfectly clear that many occasions 
would occur for discussing’ the question 
seridtim, The first question that pre- 
sented itself was that of the sugar duties, 
He did not know whether many in the 
House remembered his former appearance 
there ; ifso, they would know that he had 
a deep stake in the colonies; that he must 
stand or fall along with them ; that, ac- 
cording to their prosperity, so would he be 
prosperous ; and as a colonist, he felt con- 
strained to thank the Ministers for the 
principle of the commercial code offered by 
them. He approved of the principle in- 
volved, but he opposed the details : but it 
had been said, in another place that the 
principle of commercial freedom was what 
ought to be established, and the de- 
tails could be settled hereafter. In his 
opinion, and speaking as a colonist, he said 
the proposition for reducing the distinctive 
duty on the staple duties of the colonies, 
was one fraught with unmixed good, and 
would tend much to their prosperity. He 
congratulated the colonial interests on it, 
because it was a proposition to make the 
colonies an integral portion of the empire. 
As a matter of course, their produce must 
be admitted to all the colonies of the em- 
pire the same as the produce of Britain. 
Then with regard to the timber duties, 
he said, those Fennees with css ae were 
mad, or as they would more expressively say 
in his douiseeg demented, if they did not 
at once close with the proposition made to 
them—they were offered a differential duty 
of 150 per cent., just what the country 
complained the colonies enjoyed, but they 
were quite willing to take 50... So absurd 
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duty. It was too absurd a system to last, 
and must sooner or later fall, and he said 
the sooner the better for all parties. Now 
with regard to the Corn-laws. It ap 

from the tone of the debate, as if it was 
thought that there was an extraordinary op- 
position between the views of each party. 
No one was found seriously to advocate a 
total repeal of the Corn-laws. The pro- 
position made was a fixed duty instead of 
a sliding scale ; and he said that, consider- 
ing that the latter had been tried for 200 
years—ever Since the time of Charles the 
second, during which period there had 
been forty changes of the law, they were 
now entitled to a trial of the fixed duty. 
In 1828, Mr. C. Grant, in bringing in the 
present act, admitted that it was a ques- 
tion of minor importance whether the pro- 
tection was a fixed duty or a sliding scale. 
So also said Mr. Huskisson. He said he 
lamented the errors of the Bill of 1815, 
which had caused prices to be lower than 
they would have been had the corn trade 
been free and unfettered since that time, 
and he said he would be prepared to con- 
cur at the beginning of next Session in any 
measure for fixing the duty at a rate that 
should gradually descend to its proper 
level. He would remind the House that 
no commercial reform had ever been. pro. 
posed, but had. been denounced in the same 
manner as the present questions by the 
monopolists of that day. He was perfectly 
convinced, that, in a very short period, the 
Corn-laws would be settled on a satisfac- 
tory basis. Even the Mr. Peel of 1828 
eat a sliding duty would lead to a gradual 
importation. Now, had it not led to the 
very evil which he thought to obviate? 
From 1815 to 1828—thirteen years, we 
imported three-and-a-half millions of quar- 
ters ; and from 1828 to 1840—other thir- 
teen years, the importation was 11,200,000, 
but it was not gradual; for, in six years 
of the latter period, no less than ten mil- 
lion out of the eleven were brought in. 
Hon. Gentlemen complained that. they 
agitated the country; but if ever there 
was a legitimate question upon which the 
country ought do agitated, the present — 
was that question, It appeared tohim that 
on all matters of vital importance agitation 
was exceedingly beneficial ; and, in corro- 
boration of that opinion, he would quote 
six words from Mr. Burke, who once said, 


“Tam not of the opinion of those gentle- 
mén who are against any disturbing of the 
public repose.’ I like clamour whenever there’ 





were the present. duties, that it was a 
paying trade to take Baltic timber to Ca- 
He and then smuggle it in at the low 
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is abuse. The fire-bell at midnight disturbs 
I 
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r sleep, but it keeps you from being burned 
gto ed. The 4 and ery alarms the 
province, but it preserves the property of the 
people.” 

All such clamours led to the prevention 
of evils and the redress of abuse—and that 
brought him to the point which formed 
the main accusation against the Govern- 
ment—viz., that they had dissolved the 
Parliament. Now, he was one of those 
who had come to the conclusion that the 
Government would have been unpardon- 
able if it had not dissolved Parliament. 
Before they had taken that step their re- 
sponsibility was serious; but now that 
responsibility was light ; and although the 
prospects might be more dreary, the re- 
sponsibility of the rejection of these mea- 
sures was with the people, and redress 
was in their own hands. His noble Friend, 
the seconder of the amendment, had stated 


that he was a disciple of free-trade, but he-+ 


believed his noble Friend had qualified 
that expression by saying that he was a 
disciple of free trade, with the exception 
of those articles in which particular 
interests were involyed. Now, so far 
as he understood hig noble Friend, he 
would not interfere with any of the 
articles which were at present the obe 
ject of legislative protection, and thus it 
that exception was the rule and 
the rule the exception, He feared, not, 
withstanding the talents and abilities his 
noble Friend had displayed, that the Mi- 
bisterial side of the House would gain 
nothing from him, unless he enlarged his 
views upon that. subject. There was one 
point which had oceasioned him some un- 
easiness, and that. was what fell from his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bath, with reference to the case of Mr, 
M‘Leod. And he did hope that the right 
hon, Baronet opposite, or some Member of 
the Government, would refer to that pain- 
ful subject, which, in his opinion, his hon, 
and learned Friend had treated in a many 
ner which was unwise, ill judged, and al. 
most mischievous. These observations 
would reach America at the time of 
M’Leod’s trial, and what would be their 
effect? Why the Americans would read, 
that at the opening debate of a most im- 
ant, Session such assertions aa the fol- 
iy 4 had gone forth uncontradicted 
that M‘Leod was amenable to the laws of 
the country which had seized him—thbat 
he must be tried—that he might be found 
guilty, and if found guilty, he must be 
anged. Now, he was no lawyer, but it 
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appeared to him that there was a good 
deal too much of professional intrigacy in 
the statement of his hon.. and an 
Friend laat night. He would take, how- 
ever, the common sense and humanity of 
the case, and he must say that such a 
statement was, in his, opinion, very ill 
judged. . He was glad to find, that, upon 
a former occasion, the right hon. Baranet 
ry posite had so far identified himself with 
Leod, as to wy that whatever was done 

to M‘Leod was done to the country... He 
had no hesitation in stating, that, in his 
opinion, whatever was done to‘ M‘Leod, 
considering that he acted under British 
authority, was done to the British pation. 
That was the language which he wished 
to see go forth, if it came from some proper 
authority in that House, and not the sort 
of special pleading they had last night. 
He had taken the most important point in 
his hon, and learned Friend’s observation, 
and his hon, and Jearned Friend said, that 
it was an old quarrel between them, as re- 
garded the relation between that country 
and the colonies. With regard to Canada, 
the first experiment of Mr. Pitt was a 
dangerous one; and it was denounced by 
Burke and Fox, the former of whom fore- 
told that they were planting the fruit. of 
bitterness, which would afterwards spring 
up and embarrass them. There was another 
amet alluded to by his hon. and learned 
riend he could not forbear referring to. 
His hon, and learned Friend also said, he 
hoped the loss of the opium which had 
been seized by the Chinese government 
would fall on the owners of the opium. «In 
that case be was satisfied that the honour 
and. faith of the country would be 
tarnished, and in his opinion the Chinese 
goveroment had no more right to ask for 
the delivery and confiscation of the greater 
part of that opium, than they to ask 
for the dolar ap of cargoes now float. 
ing on the river Thames, It was beyond 
the power and jurisdiction of the Chinese 
government, and was under the protection 
of British vessels. He was not an opium 
proprietor in any way, He saw a smile 
come over the couvtenance of his noble 
Friend opposite, as if he thought him an 
opium-eater. He: could assure him that 
= _— more to do with it than 
viewt question upon general princi- 
ples, re he hoped that such spine as 
those of his hon. and learned Friend would 
not be allawed to prevail, but that resti- 
tution would be had for every pound of 
opium destroyed. With regard to the 
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of confidenee in her 's ‘Mi- | —a duty, as I have before stated, equal to the 
nisters, he must say, that I their | burden borne by the land. Nor will it be wise 
faults he them to those who | to stop even at this point. If the landowner 


were coming across the House to take 
their seats; and even-if they had more 


who had done so much good in 60 little 
time. The hon. Mover of the amendment 
smiled of course, because his account was 
made up in a very different spirit in which 
he pati 2 cast hisup. But, he thought, if 
the hon. Member had got a simple narra- 
tive of the ten acts which they had passed 
in the course of the ten years, it would 
puzzle the hon. Gentleman, or many other 
men of that House, to point out where so 
much good had been done by any other 
party. had had an enumeration of 
their acts last night, and he would go over 
his list without comment. They had the 
Reform Act, the N Emancipation Act, 
the Poor-laws for England, and the Poor- 
laws for Ireland ; re had the pies 
Corporation (Englan Act, and the 
Municipal Copeiiad be Ireland ; they 
had the English Tithe Act, and the Re- 

ion of Births and Deaths Act. 
[Fronical Cheers.}| He did not under- 
stand those cheers. He would merely 
atiswer them by saying, the usefulness 
of that act was well known in the po- 
pulous parts of the country; and those 
who seen the evils it had counteracted, 
and the good it had ed, could ‘have 
no ether opinion. Then there was the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, and though 
last, not least, the Canada Union Bill. 
They had given them these acts in the 
course of ten years, and for that he gave 
them his most unreserved thanks. Al! he 
saw to take from the merit of the Govern- 
ment ‘was this, he admired their budget, 
and the principles on which it was pro- 
jected, but he took from them the ori- 
pone of projecting it. They had no 
more the merit of first proposing that 
budget ag it now stood than he had. The 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Dor- 
chester, alone had the merit of it. At 
page 100 of a half-bound pamphlet, inti- 
tuled “ Corn and Currency,” which had 
gotie through four editions, and written 
pee right ne vette what wr he 

| ?—precisel the budget propose! b 

her Majesty's Government. Oitee ot 


“The last object, said that pamphlet, a 
steady gupply of corn at a moderate price, will | 
be obtained by a repeat of the present Corn- 
laws, and by a constant import at a fixed duty 





is to give up his monopoly for the public good, 
shall the East-India Company and the West. 
India proprietors be suffered for one day to re- 
tain the full enjoyment of their exclusive pri- 
vileges? Shall the consumer be obliged to pay 
an exorbitant price for his tea, and for his 
sugar, that chara interests may be bene- 
fited ; and shall the landed proprietors and the 
gentry of these realms alone be sacrificed ? On 
the contrary, let us adopt the sound principles 
of free trade, but let us not permit their ap- 
plication to the staple produce of mere land. 
Let us destroy the heavy duties on timber, 
whieh add so much to the expense of build- 
ing a ship or a house in the mother country, 
for the sake of conferring a paltry premium to 
our colonies. And, sinee we are bent on 
establishing a foreign competition, let us re- 
duce largely those taxes which affect both 
the commerce and the manufactures of the 
country.” 


Her Majesty’s Ministers had no merit 
in the original invention of this plan, 
which had been printed in four editions 
before it had been heard of from the 
Treasury bench, and he now claimed 
of the right hon. Baronet, when he 
returned to office to return also to his 
former opinions. If the right how. Gen- 
tleman was present, he would ¢all upoe 
him to discuss his old opinions with his 
new friends; to turn to his right, and to 
discuss the Corn-laws with the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Kent; and to 
turn to his left, and discuss with the right 
hon, Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
the currency pap If the right hon. 
Baronet would only discuss hig new opin« 
ions with his old friends, and hig old opin- 
ions with his new friends, eg would have 
him, like water, finding bis level at last. 
Before concluding, with many thanks to 
the House for the kindness and patience 
with which it had heard him, he would 
just remark to the right hop. Baronet, 
that he had read with great delight the 
graphic sketches he had made ia his speech 
at the ome of the last Session. One was 
with regard to a good man struggling 
with difficul:ies, and the other was a fish- 
ing sketch of bobbing for a Budget. He 
feared, that these sketches w remain 
Cabinet pictures. He thought they 
should still have the man struggling 


with difficulties, and the right hon. Baro. 


net, who was marked eut as the Chancel. 

lor of the Exchequer, taking his station 

on the Ministerial side of the , would 

ame ¢ be the good man he had so accu- 
2 
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rately described. Then, with regard to 
tha iohing sketch. They had. been bob- 
bing for a budget, and lately the right 
hon. Baronet had been fishing for a ma- 
jority, and having hooked it, the right hon, 

ironet al ai y not to know exactly how 
to land it. His brothers of the angle in 
that House, knew well that it was easier 
to hook a fish than to land a fish, They 
all. recollected the lines of Pindar upon 
Isaac Walton, which he thought might be 
applied to the right hon. Baronet’s present 
position :— 

“ And when he tries to pull thee out, 

God give thee strength, thou little trout, 

To pull old Isaac in.” 


With regard to these principles of com- 
mercial reform, the course which the 
House was now about to adopt might de- 
cide the fate of parties for a time; but 
what was far more interesting to them, 
was that it would decide the financial 
prosperity and commercial features of the 
country. To that end he was sure it was 
hastening, and its thorough completion 
would be secured by the good sense and 
good feeling of the people of that country, 
although it had been boasted, not very 
tastefully last night, that the majority of 
the country Gentlemen in that House were 
ready, scythe in hand, to cut them down. 
He thought the returning good sense and 
the interests of the country would enable 
them ultimately to maintain their ground 
against any force that might be brought 
against them. He could assure the right 
hon. Baronet, that that question should 
have no rest until it was settled, and that 
he, as an humble individual, so long as he 
stood there the representative of the in- 
dustrious and worthy, but now suffering 
classes would give him, and the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged, no rest by day 
or by night, until those principles were 
rescinded on the Statute-book, and the 
laws which at the present moment brought 
destitution and suffering on the people, 
were expunged for ever. 

Mr. Crawford said, there were many 
parts of the Addressin which he could not 
concur. It was stated that the great 
powers of Europe were united for the pur- 
pose of preserving the peace of Europe ; 
but he could only regard that as a species 
of despotism for the purpose of exercising 
an undue influence over the rights and in- 
terests' of the people. He could not, 
therefore, concur in that passage of the 
Speech. Again, they were desired to ex- 
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their ent. with her,.Maj 
Tanalinememedoens expenses shou pred 
provided for ;- but he could not: express, his 
concurrence in: that part of the Address, 
In his opinion, the war. with China was 
one of the most unjust that.ever. was: un- 
dertaken. by a nation., It was a war to es- 
tablish a contraband trade, and if any lives 
were lost a charge of murder might be pre- 
ferred against. those who were the instiga- 
tors of it. He would come to that part,.of 
the Address in which he might be supposed 
to concur. They were called on to. revise 
the Import duties, and he was ;persuaded 
that they were a great evil, and the sooner 
they were removed from the. statute-book 
the better. With regard to the. repeal of 
the Corn-laws, he did not exactly. under- 
stand what the Address meant. He ob- 
jected to the principle of an 8s. duty, and 
he thought they should abolish the whole 
of the vexatious imposts called the Corn- 
laws, which conferred protection upon only 
a section of the community; for it was 
well known that the only parties benefited 
were the landlords, who were enabled 
thereby to obtain higher rents. There 
were other matters in the Address to which 
he wished to ‘allude ; and he must be al- 
lowed to express his regret that there was 
no notice in it of the necessity of reforms, 
which were advisable for the advancement 
of the liberties of the people, by giving 
them greater influence in the selection of 
representatives of that House. He had 
hoped that there would be some recom- 
mendation from Ministers for the extension 
of the suffrage to the working claases—that 
the use of the ballot would be recommended 
as a protection of their rights—and. that 
the duration of Parliaments should be 
shorter, There was another subject to 
which he would advert, and. which had 
been alluded to by one or two hon. Mem- 
bers—he meant the English amended. Poor- 
law.. It had been said that. the,party on 
the other side, were. sharers in. the passing 
of that law, but.he was. disposed , to. cons 
demn both parties in an equal. degree on 
account of it... It was one of the most ini- 
quitous laws that wasever passed. Though 
he did not defend the abuses of the old 
Poor-law yet he conceived it to be a cruel 
invasion of the rights of the people to take 
from them that law so long as they were 
subject to the Corn-law taxation. He had 


the honour of representing a manufactur- 
ing district and had witnessed the distress 
that existed there. But until he had ex- 
amined into the subject, he had fio idea of 
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thé’ extent to which that distress existed. 
The “people of that‘ district’ (Rochdale) 
traced all those evils to the operation of the 
Corn-laws. He ‘advocated ‘the total re- 
mdval'‘of all ‘restrictions. He thought a 
fixed duty would be a fixed ‘injustice. It 
Was’ a’ crying “evil that any law’ should 
exist which raised the price of food for the 
sped benefitting any particular class. 

‘ith tegard’ to’ the amendment that had 
been’ proposed to' the Address, he could not 
see'any inducement whatever to support it. 
That amendment did not offer any advan- 
tage which ‘was not presented by the Ad- 
dress,and he could not, therefore, give his 
vote in its favour. 

Mr. Cobden said, that in addressing 
himself to their notice, it was not his de- 
sire to trespass long upon their attention. 
He must own, however, that he felt some 
difficulty how to treat the question that 
was placed before the House. There did 
not seem to be a very good understanding 
as to their position on this occasion. They 
heard very different opinions expressed as 
to the object for which they had been sent 
to that. House; and as to the nature of the 

inciples that were determined at the 
ast general election. They had heard, 
thatthe last general election was not a 
test. of public opinion as to the monopo- 
lies,that were complained of, that it was 
merely a question of confidence in the 
Ministry. He ‘knew, that that opinion 
had been expressed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, the Member for Tamworth, and he 
was happy to perceive the disposition that 
existed in the party opposite to take the 
dictum of that right hon. Gentleman as 


their law. They, therefore, said, that they 


were’ not to represent a monopoly. It 
would; indeed, be ‘strange to hear a ma- 
jority of that House coming forward to 
declare, that they had been sent there by 
the people of England to represent, to 
advocate, and to uphold pert oe Let 
him just remind the House of the circum- 
stances under which the late general elec- 
tions had taken place. A recommendation 
had come from the executive, advising 
them to do that which was something un- 
ptecedented in the history of the country 
—namely, to propose a reduction of tax- 
ation, and this message was accompanied 
by an assurance from the executive, that 
not only would the reduction of taxation 
not injure the revenue, but actually in- 
crease it, -It was, then, on such a mes- 
sage from the executive, that the late 
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House had been dissolved. “Had “hon: 
Members on the other side then come 
forward and said, that a majority of that 
House was teady to tell ‘the executive, 
that notwithstanding ‘its ‘assurance, yet 
they did not want the present taxation to 
be reduced on bread, timber, and other 
articles, and this, too, not only without 
improving the revenue, but increasing it ; 
notwithstanding all this, they, the consti- 
tuency of England, were for retaining 
monopoly and taxation, and all their mis- 
chievous results, and that they did so, 
because they preferred the advantages of 
monopoly to the well-being and benefit of 
the State. He was glad to know, then, 
from the other side, that the people of 
England, who were impatient of taxation 
—of whom it was said, that they were 
afflicted with “ an ignorant impatience of 
taxation”—that they had not all at once 
become enamoured of monopoly. There 
was, too, another difficulty in addressing 
the House upon the present occasion. 
They were told, that the question now 
was, not whether the Corn-laws were ‘to 
be repealed, or monopoly maintained, that 
they were not to consider those points which 
her Majesty had recommended to their 
notice, but that they were to discuss that 
and that only, which some Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House had thought 
proper to put after the Address to her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech ; that all they were to think 
of, and all they ought to speak about was, 
whether or not her Majesty’s Government 
was worthy or not of their confidence, 
And how came hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side to that conclusion? ‘They went 
over the conduct of the present Ministers 
for the last ten years. They travelled 
after them to India, China, and to Canada, 
They touched upon everything but that 
which was the last and the most important 
of all their acts—namely, their recommen- 
dation to revise the Corn-laws. Hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side left that im- 
portant topic untouched, but that was no 
reason why Gentlemen on his side.of the 
House, knowing what the working of the 
Corn-laws was, what their effects, and 
that they were iofinitely more important 
in the eyes of their constituents than 
Canada, or Syria, or the affairs. of New 
York—there was then no reason why Gen- 
tlemen on his side should not give to such 
a subject the prominent attention it 
deserved, and at the same time treat with 
the proper deference and respect which 
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any communication from her Majesty 
ought to receive. He was very young in 
that House, but still he was accustomed 
to read the speeches that were made there 
and, if he was not mistaken, he thought 
that in the olden time, Conservative Gen- 
tlemen especially were accustomed so treat 
the Speech from the Throne as if it were 
something appertaining to the monarchy. 
ey did not like on these occasions to 
draw Ministers prominently forward, un- 
less there was very great reason for doing 
so, They were not accustomed to draw 
forward Ministers, but to give their cutire 
attention to the Speech from the Throne, 
as @ matter entitled to a calm and respect- 
ful discussion. This is what he thought 
ought still to be done by hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side, and particularly with 
respect to a Speech from their most gra- 
cious Sovereign, who, since the time of 
Alfred, was the most popular monarch 
they ever saw in these realms. He would 
take up but a moment of their time while 
he glanced at that great and paramount 
question which had been attempted to be 
cast aside. He alluded to the food-tax. 
The people of this country had been pe- 
titioning for three years. They were anx- 
ious for a total repeal of the food-tax. He 
spoke, too, in the utmost sincerity—he 
was also for a total and unconditional re- 
peal of that tax. He would not allow an 
aspersion to be cast upon the three mil- 
lions who had been petitioning for four 
years on this subject—he could not permit 
it to be said that they were not sincere in 
what they sought for. He knew that they 
were, because he knew that what they 
asked for was just. What was this bread- 
tax—this tax upon food and tax upon 
meat? It was a tax upon the great body 
of the people; and hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, who had such sympathy for the 
poor, when they had made them paupers, 
should not refuse to give a calm, a marked, 
and a prominent consideration to this 
uestion, as affecting the working classes, 
here were twenty millions of persons ia 
these realms who depended upon wages 
for their subsistence. There was about a 
million who lived upon the public alms. 
And he claimed from Gentlemen on the 
other side, who were hugging the paupers 
as their pets, to let some of their sympa- 
thies be extended to the twenty millions 
who were in that situation that entitled 
them to their support—these were the in- 
dependent, hard-working men, who main 
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tained themselves by their honest industry, 
He told them that their tax on bread 
pressed more severely upon that classof 
men than upon any other, He had heatd 
that tax called by a multitade of names: 
Some designated it as a protection ;” 
| but it was a tax after all, and he would 
call it nothing else. The bread tax was 
levied ‘principally upon the working 
classes, He called the attention of the 
House to the working of the bread tax, 
The effect was this—it compelled the 
working classes to pay 40 per’ cet. 
more, that is, a higher pri¢e than’ they 
should pay if there was a free trade 
in corn, When hon. Gentlemen spoke 
of 40s. es the price of foreign corn, 
they would make the addition 50 per 
cent. ‘He would not over state the case, 
and therefore he set down the bread tax 
a8 imposing an additional tax of 40 per 
cent. He had now to call their attention 
(to facts contained in the report of the 
Committee on the hand-loom weavers. It 
| was a report got up with great care, atid 
singular talent, It gave, amongst other 
things, the amount of the earnings of a 
working man’s family, &nd that was put 
down at 10s. Looking at the metropolitan 
and rural districts, they found that not to 
be a bad estimate of the earnings of every 
|labouring family. The hand-loom com. 
Mmittee then stated that out of the 10s. 
every family expended in the week 5s, in 
bread, Their tax upon that was 2s, weekly, 
so that every man who had 10s. weekly, 
gave out of that 2s, to the bread-tax. That 
was twenty per cent. out of the income of 
every labouring family. But let them pro- 
ceed upward, and see how the same tax 
worked. The man who had 20s. a week, 
still paid 2s. a week to the bread tax ; that 
was to him ten percent., as an income tax. 
If they went further—to the man who had 
40s. a week the income tax upon him in 
this way was five per cent. If they mounted 
higherto the man who had 5/. a week, 
or 2501. a year—it was one per cent. in- 
come tax, Let them ascend to the nobility 
and the millionairés, to those who had an 
income of 200,000/. a year. His family 
was the same as that of the poor mat, and 
how did the bread-tax affect him? 
It was one halfpenny in every 100/. 
He did not know whether it was the mon- 
strous injustice of the case, or the humble 
individual who stated it, that excited this 
manifestation of feeling, but still he did 











state that the nobleman’s family paid to 
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-bread-tax but one halfpenny in every 
i as age iy 5 while the i at 
tax upon gpa man’s family 
paar «Fis ‘He wished. not to. be 
misunderstood upon this point, Suppose 
an hon. Gentleman were to bring in a bill 
levying an iacome-tax upon the different 
gtades in society ; let it then. be supposed 
that) it. was proposed to impose upon the 
labouring man.an income-tax of 20s. per 
cent., and that the nobleman was to pay 
but a halfpenny out of every 100/.; in 
such a.case as that, he was sure that there 
was: no Member of that House, and he 
hoped no Christian man out of it, who 
would be parties to the imposing such a 
tax. And yet that was. the tax which was 
actually levied, not for the purposes of the 
state, but for the benefit of the richest of 
the community. This, he apprehended, 
was a fair statement of the working and 
effect of. the tax on bread. He promised 
this to hon, Gentlemen, that, as far as he 
had stated, he was willing to explain every 
thing in which they might find anything 
that appeared to them to be a difficulty. 
He begged. not to be misunderstood, He 
would sympathise with the incredulity of 
hon, Gentlemen opposite. He was con- 
vinced that if they, as Christian men, 
knew what this tax was in its operation, 
they could not lie for one moment in 
safety or tranquillity in their beds, could 
they vote for it. Such, then, was the na- 
ture of the tax. He cared not whether it 
was. forty, twenty, or five per cent. It 
was a portion of the evil of the bread-tax 
—a tax that was in no country that he 
was aware of, unless in England and Hol- 
land. .It was monstrous and unjust to 
levy. a tax upon bread. He was aware 
that hon. Gentlemen might point to laws 
upon the importation of corn else- 
where,. There had been an import duty 
in France and Spain, and the United 
States of America: but he was prepared 
to show that in those countries they ex- 
ported corn one year with another, and 
therefore no import duty could there 
operate as with us. There had been some 
mystification about this question. He re- 
membered the noble Lord opposite, at his 
election for North Lancashire, propounded 
the doctrine of protection to the working 
classes, which was afforded them as a set- 
off to the Corn-laws; and as the doctrine 
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came from so high an authority, he be- 
lieved that other Gentlemen, io other 
counties, had taken the same view of the 
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case. The doctrine of ion was 
founded: The. noble; Lord had told jthe. 
electors that the manufacturers wanted a 
repeal of the Corn-laws because they. 
wanted to reduce wages; and that unless, 
by a repeal of the bread-tax, they did. re» 
duce wages, they could not be better able 
to compete with the foreigner, and there. 
fore could derive no benefit; and, on the 
other hand, if they did reduce wages, that 
would be no benefit to the working man. 
That was the doctrine of the noble Lord. 
Let him remind the House that the noble 
Lord spoke for parties who had been for 
three years patiently struggling for a hear- 
ing from that House, and had never been 
allowed to state their own case: that when 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, for 
whose. distinguished. services he, in com- 
mon with millions of his countrymen, felt 
sincerely obliged, two years and a half 
ago, proposed that those who were agitat- 
ing this question should be heard at the 
bar of the House, that House scouted and 
rejected his suit, and when they denied 
him a hearing they misrepresented his 
motives, Let him look at the case as 
given by the noble Lord oppusite. He 
would not, for a moment, allow it to be 
supposed, that the noble Lord had wilfully 
misrepresented, but he must contend that 
he had unconsciously misapprehended the 
case, and if he, with his brilliant talents, 
fell into error, other gentlemen must ex- 
cuse him if he ventured to think that they 
also had fallen into error. Now, in reply 
to the case put by the noble Lord, he 
must say that those who advocated the 
repeal of the Corn-laws had again, and 
again, avowed as their object, that they 
might be allowed the right, for they 
claimed it as a right, to exchange the pro- 
duce of their industry for the productions 
of all other countries, and at the same 
time, they not only expressed their wil« 
lingvess, but their anxious desire, that all 
duties for protection, so called, levied 
upon articles in which they were engaged, 
might likewise be removed, and that a 
free. and unfettered intercourse between 
all nations, in all commodities, might 
be carried on as designed by nature. He 
would come to that portion of the case of 
the noble Lord which related to the wages 
of labour. The noble Lord said, that a 
repeal of the Corn-laws meant a reduction 
of wages. Now, if he knew what it 
meant, it meant ipereased trade. They 
did not wish to diminish wages, but they 
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claimed the right to exchange their ma- 
niufactures for the corn of all other coun- 
tries, by which means they would, he 
maintained, very much increase. trade; 
and “iow they could do that except by 
calling into operation an increased amount 
of dabour,: he was at a loss to imagine, 
And‘he would ask the noble Lord how 
could they call an increased demand for 
labour into activity without raising the rate 
of the wages of the working classes. It 
red to him, therefore, that there was 
a palpable fallacy in the statement of the 
noble Lord’ on that occasion, when he said 
that the object of the anti-corn-law party 
was to reduce wages, in order that the 
might be better enabled to compete with 
the foreigner. He maintained that we 
did now compete with the foreigner. He 
maintained that we sold our manufactures 
cheaper than they were sold by any other 
country, for if we did not, how could we 
sell our manufactures upon neutral ground 
in competition with the producers of other 
countries? We now sold in New York 
every article in competition with the 
foreigners of other countries, and if we 
could there sell it cheaper than the 
- foreigner, where was the protection given 
to the home producer? We sold articles 
at home as cheap as we did abroad, and 
he hoped the House would not forget this, 
that it’ was the foreign market that fixed 
the price in the home market. Did hon. 
Gentlemen suppose that we would send 
articles 3,000 miles for sale if we could 
get better prices at home? He begged to 
say a few more words on this important 
question, and to draw the attention of the 
House to the relation between the price of 
food and any other article, and the price 
of labour when in a wholesome and natu- 
ral state... He ‘could understand, in the 
slave-holding states of America or Cuba, 
that the price of labour might be deter. 
mined by’ the price of provisions. The 
slave-holder sat down and calculated the 
cost of raising his produce, and he calcu-~ 
lated the price of labour accordingly. But 
he would come to another state of society ; 
he would refer to the agricultural districts, 
where wages had reached the minimum ; 
and he would ask, was the rate of wages 
raised when the price of provisions was 
increased? They were told that such was 
the case; and why was it the case? Was 
it because the high price of food increased 
the demand for labour; or rather, was not 
the increase.given out of charity, and in 
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the shape of charity, because the wages 
brought were reduced 
to a scale at which the labourer could not 
support. himself and his family? He would 
come to the state of the labour market:.ia 
the manufacturing districts, and he, was 
happy and proud to ua it was sound, 
nominally; but God knew how. long) it 
would continue so. There the rate of 
wages had no more connection with the 
price of food than with the changes of the 
moon. There the rate of wages depended 
entirely upon the demand for labour. 
There the price of food never became a 
test of the value of labour. ‘The markets 
were elastic, and would be infinitely more 
elastic, if they were allowed. The markets, 
if they were permitted, would continue ina 
sound and wholesome state, and the people 
would be employed ; but if they continued 
their present system of legislation, they 
would bring the manufacturing, the com- 
mercial, the trading, the town population, 
to the same point at which the agricultural 
labourer had reached ; and then the manu- 
facturers, perhaps, would come forward 
and state, not as an act of liberality—not 
that they were merely conferring alms 
upon paupers, but that as the price of food 
had risen, therefore they would raise the 
rate of wages, and not because the de- 
mand for labour required a rise in the rate 
of wages. He would dismiss the question 
of wages, although it was one, he must say, 
ought again and again to be mooted m 
that House and in the country, and he 
would come to consider the important 
question as to the state of our manufac- 
turing, commercial, and agricultural la- 
bourers, which had already caused some 
sympathy, and for which a must again 
implore the sympathy of the House. The 
House had heard of the condition of the 
labouring population in the north. . He 
had lately had an opportunity of seeing a 
report of the state of our labouring popu- 
lation in all parts of the country. Probably 
hon. Gentlemen were aware that: a very 
important meeting had lately been held at 
Manchester, be alluded to the meeting of 
the ministers of religion. [4 laugh}. He 
understood that laugh, but he should not 
pause in his statement of facts, but might 
ery notice it before concluding. He 

ad seen a body of ministers of religion of 
all denominations—650, and not thirty in 
number—assembled from all parts of the 
country, at an expense of from three to four 


thousand pounds, paid by their congrega~ 
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tions. At that meeting most important 
statements of facts were made relating to 
the condition of the labouring classes.’ He 
would not trouble the House by reading 
those statements, but they shewed, that in 
every. district of the country—and these 
statements rested upon unimpeachable 
authority—the condition of the great body 
of her Majesty's labouring population had 
deteriorated .wofully within the last ten 
years, and more especially within the last 
three years, and that in proportion as the 
price of food increased, in the same pro- 
portion the comforts of the working classes 
had: diminished, One word with respect 
to the manner in which his allusion to this 
meeting was received. He did not come 
there to vindicate the conduct of these 
Christian men in having assembled in 
order to. take this subject. into considera- 
tion. Theparties who had to judge them 
were their own congregations. There were 
at that meeting members of the Established 
Church, of the Church of Rome, Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, members of the Church of 
Scotland, and of the Secession Church, 
Methodists, and, indeed, ministers of every 
other denomination, and if he were dis- 
posed to impugn the character of those 
divines, he felt he should be casting a 
stigma and a reproach upon the great 
body of professing Christians in this coun- 
Sy He happened to be the only Member 
of that. House present at that meeting, 
and he might be allowed to state, that 
when he heard the tales of misery there 
described, when he heard these ministers 
declare that members of their congrega- 
tion were kept away from places of wor- 
ship during the morning service, and only 
crept out under cover of the darkness of 
night—when they described others as un- 
fitted to receive spiritual consolation, be- 
cause they were sunk so lowin physical 
destitution—that the attendance at Sun- 
day..schools was falling off - when he 
heard these and such like statements— 
when he, who: believed that the Corn- 
laws, the provision monopoly, was at the 
bottom ofall that was endured, heard 
those statements. and from such authority, 
he must say that he rejoiced to see gen- 
tlemen of such character come forward, 
and, like Nathan, when he addressed the 
owner of flocks and herds who had plun- 
dered the poor man of his only lamb, say 
unto the doer of injustice, whoever he 
might be, “Thou art the man.” The peo- 
ple, through their ministers, had protested 
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‘against the Corn-laws. Those Jaws had 


been tested by the immutable morality of 
Scripture. Those reverend Gentlemen 


‘prepared and signed a petition, in which 


they prayed the removal of those laws 
laws which, they stated, violated the Scrip- 
tures, and prevented famishiog children 
from having a portion of those fatherly 
bounties which were intended for all peo- 
ple; and he would remind honourable 
Gentlemen that, besides these 650 minis. 
ters, there were 1,500 others, from whom 
letters had been received, offering up their 
prayers in their several localities to incline 
the will of Him who ruled princes and po- 
tentates to turn your hearts to justice and 
mercy. When they found so. many mi- 
nisters of religion, without any sectarian 
differences, joining heart and hand in a 
great cause, there could be no doubt of 
their earnestness. He begged to call to 
their minds whether these worthy men 
would not make very efficient minis- 
ters in this great cause ? They knew what 
they had done in the anti-slavery question, 
when the religious public was roused ; and 
what the difference was between. stealing 
a man, and making him labour, and rob- 
bing a man of the fruit of his industry, he 
could not perceive. The noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, knew some- 
thing of the abilities of those men. The 
noble Lord had told the House. that from 
the moment the religious community and 
their pastors took up the question of sla- 
very, from that moment the agitation must 
be successful. He believed this would be 
the case in the present instance. English. 
men had a respect for rank, for wealth, 
perhaps, too much; they felt an attach~ 
ment to the laws of their country; but 
there was another attribute in the minds 
of Englishmen—there was a permanent 
veneration for sacred things, and- where 
their sympathy and respect, and deference 
were enlisted in what they believed to. be 
a sacred cause, ‘“‘ You and your’s (ad- 
dressing the opposition) will vanish like 
chaff before the whirlwind.” Having dee 
scribed the condition of the people, he 
would ask what must be their feeling when 
they found that the gracious, most kind 
and benevolent recommendation of her 
Majesty, that that House would take 
into their consideration laws which. .re- 
stricted the supply of food and diminished 
labour, was scouted by a majority of that 
House, as a question secondary to the 
question, whether a Gentleman, in a white 
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hat, opposite, or a Gentleman, with a black 
hat, on that side, should occupy the Trea- 
ty benches? He would tell them, that 
the people of England would reject such a 
course of ng, as the most factious 
that had ever characterised the conduct 
of that House; and if he turned from 
their conduct there, to declarations made 
elsewhere—it was not in conformity with 
the rules of the House to state where—he 
found an illustrious Duke declaring, that 
the condition of the labouring classes was 
enviable; as compared with the population 
of other countries; and when that illustri- 
ous Duke stated that every labouring man, 
who was industrious and sober, could ob- 
tain a competence, he would ask what 
must be the feeling and opinion of the 
country upon such a declaration? Hon. 
Gentlemen who echoed the sentiments of 
the illastrious Duke might remember that 
ten years ago the same illustrious indivi- 
dual said that the old boroughmongering 
Parliament was the perfection of human 
wisdom. He should not be surprised if 
the declaration of yesterday turned out the 
ptecutsor, as the former was, of a far 
greater change than that proposed by the 
nt Government, Before he sat down 
wished to say a word to the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Tamworth, 
Allusions had been made to the opinions 
of Mr. Huskisson, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was fond of shrouding his opinions 
under the sanction of that distinguished 
statesman, He was most anxious that the 
right hon. Baronet should not fall into 
the error of 40 fom that he was arrayed 
in the mantle of Mr. Huskisson, when, in 
point of fact, he had only his cast-off gar- 
ments. The will of Mr. Huskisson was 
often referred to, but he would introduce 
his last codicil. Mr. Huskisson’s opinions 
in 1828 were often referred to, but he 
would refer to his last speech upon the 
subject of the Corn-laws. On the 25th of 
March, 1830, upon Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son's motion apon the subject of taxation, 
Mr. Huskisson said, 


“Tt is my unalterable conviction, that you 
cannot sae the present ie > _ eo 
rve public permanent erity ani 
a po sev ear that those ve mee Be 
repealed without doing injustice to the landed 

interest is my firm belief.” 

This was the last codicil to the will and 
testament of that illustrious, though, in 
many tespects, failing man, and he trusted, 
that after this, the opinions of Mr, Hus« 
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kisson would never be misrepresented. in 
that House. He begged to remind, the 
tight hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, that when Mr. Huskisson spoke in 
1830, the country was suffering from 9 
state of collapse not so severe or lasting 
as the present. If Mr. Huskiseon. then 
spoke in desponding terms, what would 
he have saidi n 1841, if he had witnessed 
the accumulation of distress since that 
period, if, instead of the Bank of. England 
holding ten or twelve millions of money 
upon which three per cent was with diffi« 
culty obtained, it had only about half that 
amount, and money was not to be had in 
the market at five per cent.? What, then, 
would have been his opinion upon the 
subject of the Corn-laws? He wished to 
give his most earnest opinion upon this 
subject, and he wished particularly to 
address himself to the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, because he 
had the greatest means of serving the 
country. He asked him carefully to eon« 
sider the prospects of the country. He 
asked him to go back to 1830, and inquire 
into the cause of elevation from the pros- 
tration of trade that then took place, and 
he would find that it was not a natural 
trade that had sprung up. From 1831 to 
1836, our exports, as compared with our 
imports, had increased by 120,000,000/. 
These exports went to America, and were 
locked up there. They were neither sold 
nor consumed; they merely went out to 
purchase bank stock, railway and canal 
shares, and such like articles. Besides, 
from that period, there had been an ex- 
tension of our banking system, by which 
the number of our banks was increased 
nearly one hundred, while the capital was 
increased 60,000,000. The expansion of 
the currency gave a factitious exercise to 
trade, and this, with other circumstances 
of un ented good fortune, raised up 
a factitious prosperity, which enabled the 
new Ministry to pass an act reforming the 
Poor-laws, as well as other acts, But 
this was not real prosperity. Was the 
right hon. Baronet prepared with any plan 
by which he could now raise up and 
to real prosperity, for he could tell him 
that any plan that created only a factitious 
eee | would recoil with ‘infinitely 
greater force than the last, He was glad 
that the Ministers of the Crown did re- 
» reer He was glad of it, because 

y could only get that money through 
the prosperity of the trading and manuface 
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g interests,’ The landlords spent 
‘money at Paris or at Naples, but 
did not find the revenues of the state. 
if ‘revenues’ Were most’ flourishing 
when the farmer was distressed and the 
trading community was prosperous, and 
ix proportion as the landowner feels pros- 
pefous of account of the starvation of the 
millions, in the same proportion the re- 
véehe of he State fell off. Sto these 
few remarks {a laugh from the Oppost- 
tion, and na cheers from the Ministerial 
benches.’""|+He ‘could assure the House 
that the declarations he had made were 
hot made with a party spirit. He did not 
call himeelf Whig or Tory, he wasa free 
trader, and opposed to monopoly where- 
ever he found it; and this he would con- 
stientiously say; that although he was 
ptoud to acknowledge the virtues of the 
Whigs in stepping out from the ranks of 
the monopolists, and going three-fourths 
of the way; if the right hon. Baronet and 
his supporters would come a step forward, 
he would be the first to shake hands with 
him if he allowed him, and would give 
him a cordial support. 

Mr. A. J. Baillie assured the House 
he should not have troubled them with 
ahy obsetvations upon this occasion, if 
it had not been for a statement put forth 
by the hon. Member for Manchester, who 
Perea | moved the Address, and which 

ad been repeated by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, that the great 
distress now unhappily prevailing in the 
manufacturing districts, had arisen in con- 
sequence of the existing system of the 
Corn-laws. Both those hon. Members 
who made that assertion were, he believed, 
master manufacturers, and therefore ought 
to be good authorities on the question ; 
yet he did not hesitate to express his con- 
viotion, that never was a proposition more 
unfounded attempted to be palmed off 
upon the credulity of the House and the 
public. In the first place, he must be 
permitted to wy in answer to the insinua. 
tions which had been hurled by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down against 
those on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, that if that hon. Member could 
convinee him by argument, if he himself 
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23 


‘could believe, that a total abolition of the 


Cornlaws would confer benefit upon the 
body of the people of this country, 


at 

would, without hesitation, and whatever 
might be the consequences, give his vote 
in support of that measure, i 


believing, as 
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he did, thatit was their to 

the benefit of the great body of the’ 
afd not for any particular class; and: that 
what conferred benefit and advantave on 
the great body of the labourin 

must also confer benefit on all classes of 
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the community. Her Majesty's present 
Ministers tad been acvused, and he 
thought justly, of having’ created “bad 
feeling between the manufacturing and 
peer interests. For his part, he 

ways cotisidered those interests as iden- 
tical, and that an injury inflicted on the 
one class must of necessity rebound on 
the other; but if he was called on to 
legislate for one class at the expense of 
another, as was stated by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, he would give the 
arb to the agricultural class, because 

e felt that by so doing he should confer 
the greatest benefit on the people of this 
piesa It was presumed, however; that 
their object was to legislate for the happi- 
ness of the community, and he would ask 
the hon. Member who had just sat ‘down, 
if the increase in the production of our 
manufactures had hitherto tended to raise 
the wages of the artisan, to better the 
condition, to increase the comforts, and 
augment the happiness of the people? 
The hon. Gentleman was a political 
economist, and would tell him, perhaps, 
that it must beso; he (Mr, Baillie) would 
prove to the House that it was not so. In 
the first place, he would prove that during 
the last twenty years, the manufacturing 
productions of this country had been more 
than trebled, and that during the same 
period, the wages of the operative had 
been reduced between seventy and eighty 
per cent. He would prove that the master 
manafacturers had been making great for- 
tunes, while their operatives were reduced 
to the greatest misery and destitution; 
that, consequently, the interests of the 
master, and those of the workman were 
not identical; and that, although cheap 
corn might be advantageous to the former, 
it could in no way be advantageous to 
the latter. He knew well that these 
opinions were at variance with those 
entettained on the other side of the 
House; but if hon. Members would give 
him’ their attention for a few moments, he 
thought he should ‘be able to prove the 
propositions he had laid down, by official 
documents which had been placed on the 
Table of the House. The tity: of 
goods manufactured in this country, in 
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apite of the Corn-laws, was greater at this 
moment than had ever been known before, 
and atthe same time it must ‘also’ be 
admitted, that there never was greater 

i among. the operatives.. He held 
in his hand the official returns of our 
manufactured ‘productions during the 
twenty years from 1819 to 1839:—The 
official value of the exports of the six fol- 
lowing articles was as follows :—Cotton 
manufactures, 1819, 16,631,709/.; 1833, 
40,058,153. ; 1834, 44,201,3461.; 1835, 
44,849,0382,; 1836, 50,646,912. ; 1837, 
41,900,1102; 1838, 54,590,6032. ; 1839, 
58,471,8062, Woollen ditto, 1819, 
4,602,2701.; 1833, 7,777,952l.; 1834, 
6,508,8861.; 1835, 7,399,657/.; 1836, 
7,535,0641.; 1837, 4,680,247/.; 1838, 
6,409,418/.; 1839, 6,348,570/. Linen 
do., 1819, 1,547,3521.; 1833,3,493,6421.; 
1834, 3,764,0271.; 1835, 4,285,385. : 
1836, 4,469,5301.; 1837, 3,213,3452. ; 
1838, 4,330,0292.; 1839, 4,777,7112. 


Silk ditto, 1819, 126,809/7.; 1833, 
694,7741.; 1834, 533,4501.; 1835, 
792,0871.; 1836, 767,986l.; 1837, 
432,1232.; 1838, 719,811; 1839, 


774,410.. Cotton yarns, 1819, 1,585,7531.; 
1833, 6,279,0571.; 1834, 6,802,2382.; 
1835, 7,399,8511.; 1836, 7,844,8192.; 
1837, 9,211,7322.; 1838, 10,202,014/.; 
1839, 9,400,904/. Linen ditto, 1833, 
50,1267.; 1834,82,170/.: 1835,139,9202.5 
1836, 241,658/. ; 1837, 389,997/.; 1838, 
708,4961, ; 1839,846,036/, How immense 
had been the increase of the exports within 
the last few years! cotton goods exported 
in the year 1819 were 16,631,7091.: in 
1833, 40,058,153/7.; in 1839, they were 
58,471,805/,; and yet in this branch .of 
trade there was now, and had been fora 
considerable period, an appalling extent 
of destitution, Was there ever a more 
magnificent exhibition of manufacturing 
prosperity, so far as the master manufac- 
turers were concerned? But now let them 
teyerse the picture. What, during the 
same period, had been the condition of 
the labouring classes? He held in his 
hand an account of the average sum a 
good weaver could earn per week in each 
of those years, In 1814, he could. earn 
26s.; in 1818, he could only earn 14s. 5d.; 
in 1822, 9s, 4d.; in 1828,*6s, 6d.; in 
1833, 5s. 4d.; and this last, he believed, 
was the average at the present moment, 
exhibiting a reduction in wages of about 
seventy-nine percent, How was this to 

accounted for? Was it possible to 
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‘sent Corn-laws? ‘The effect of the Corn- 
laws might rather have been to ‘prevent 
this vast amount of capital from being 
invested in manufactures; but they must 
look in some other direction for the real 
cause of the distress’ which ‘prevailed 
amongst the labouring classes in the ma- 
nufacturing districts. And he thought 
they might, perhaps, find that the im- 
provement in machinery, and the ad- 
vantage which the master manufacturers 
had taken of this to substitute infant for 
adult labour, would in a great measure 
account for the extraordinary change. He 
had been credibly informed, that no less 
than 50,000 adults were every year turned 
out of employment in the manufacturing 
districts, and their places supplied by 
children. He was told it was the custom 
of the great master manufacturers to con- 
tract with the great Poor-law Unions of 
the country for regular supplies of chil- 
dren, in order to replace the adults who 
were thrown out of employment. Thus 
had they reversed the order of nature; 
the adults in the manufacturing districts 
were idle, and dependent for support on 
their children, What had been the con- 
sequence of this system, with reference to 
the mortality in the great manufacturing 
towns? He held in his hand the bills ‘of 
mortality for the greatest manufacturing 
town in the’empire, the city of Glasgow. 
In 1822 the rate of mortality was one in 
forty-four of the population : in 1837 it 
was one in twenty-four-and-a-half. He 
entreated the House to reflect what a vast 
amount of human misery must have been 
inflicted, in order to create such a mor- 
tality as this, He had heard of slavery in 
the West Indies, in Brazil, in Cuba, and 
the United States; it had been reserved 
for the master manufacturers of England 
to present a still more dreadful picture of 
humana life expended in misery and severe 
labour. They might talk of their manu- 
facturing prosperity ; but if such were its 
results, he would say, they might have 
increased the power and wealth of the 
country, but without promoting, in’ any 
way, the welfare and prosperity of the 
community. Having thus proved ‘that 
the increased misery in the manufacturing 
districts, had kept pace in exact propor- 
tion with the increased production of 
manufactures, he would now proceed to 
state briefly what had been the result 





‘during the same period of capital invested 
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in the cultivation. of land; It must be 
perfectly well known ‘to hon, Members, 
that.during the last twenty years, vast 
tracts of land had been brought into cul- 
tivation, more particularly in Scotland; 
aod he thought he might venture to say, 
that. although ‘that capital bad not pro- 
duced. the same’ brilliant: results to the 
proprietor which the capital invested in 
manufactures had. yielded to the master 
manufacturers, it had contributed to pro- 
duce a, very large population, which, as 


co with that in the manufacturing | 


districts, was happy, contented, and pros- 
perous... Io none. of, those districts in 


Scotland, where agricultural improvements | 28° 


had taken place, had there been any 
distress whatever. He had. stated, that 
the capital thus.employed in bringing 
land. into cultivation, bad. not made very 
great returns to the. proprietors —perhaps 
not more than five per cent.; in some 
instances, not so much. But if a total 
repeal of the Corn-laws was to take place, 
no one could venture to assert, that the 
whole. of that land would not again be 
thrown out of employment, the invested 
capital wholly lost, and the people, re- 
duced to the greatest misery and desti- 
tution, forced into the manufacturing 
districts, in order, if possible, to obtain 
the. means of subsistence. He was not 
one of those who would assist to reduce 
the flourishing agricultaral population of 
this country at the present moment, and 
leave them to the tender mercies of the 
master manufacturers, 

Mr. Brotherton had no intention to 
trouble the House, nor would he have ad- 
dressed them at/all; but for’ some observa- 
tions which had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down. He admitted 
the facts stated, that manufactures had 
greatly increased, but he wholly denied his 
conclusion, that the manufacturing pros- 
perity-of the country had caused the in- 
creased distress of the. working classes. 
The hon. Member had drawn a comparison 
between the landed and the commercial 
interests, and, suggested that it was the 
welfare of the community that required 
them to legislate in favour of the one and 
against the other. The commercial inter- 
est. required no protection ; they wanted 
nothing but. equal laws; they were will- 
ing that. the agriculturists should have 
equal. laws, but no protection at. the ex- 
pense.of the other interests. He always 
wished to cherish good feeling between 








the two classes, but that’ could’ only’ be 
‘maintained by the dgricultaral body: 


| justice to the man 


y giving up the: monopoly w i 
simieads ed of the main article of cubaied 
ence. He pardon of the House 
for the warmth with which he spoke, ‘but 
he really: could: searcely keep his temper 
after the remarks which had been’ made 
by. the hon. Gentleman: opposite... He 


-would admit, for the sake of argument, 


that the manufactures of this country had 
increased to a great extent, and that the 
artisans were not now receiving one-third 
of the wages they received twenty 

He admitted also, that the price of 
manufactures was not one-third of what it 
was at that period. Now, let the House 
consider the state of the agriculturists. 
‘Twenty-five years ago, when the Corn-law 
was passed, a piece of calico was worth 20s. 
It was now not worth more than 5s. 9d. or 
5s. 10d., as stated by the hon, Member for 
Manchester. What had been the cause of 
this diminution? Great improvements had 
certainly been made in machinery, and, in 
consequence of competition abroad, goods 
had been continually declining in price, 
On the other hand, the price of corn in 
1815 was 64s. a quarter. Improvements 
had been made in agriculture to such an 
extent, that the price of land was said b 
some to have been increased threefold, pis | 
the price of corn was now much higher 
than in 1815, while manufactured 2 
fetched only one-third’ of the price they 
then bore. The agriculturists said they 
were the best customers to the manufactur- 
ers, yet the manufacturers gave three pieces 
of calico now for the same quantity of corn 
they got for one in 1815. It’ was easily 
discernible, therefore, from what cause the 
commercial interests were now suffering. 
Since 1815, the price of corn had been 
fifty ‘per cent. higher in this country than 
on the continent, Calculations had been 
made, showing that the manufacturers had 
}not only'been obliged to make every sort 
of improvement in their machinery, but 
to reduce the wages of their’ artisans, in 
order to compete with those of the conti- 
nent, and for what object? Why, to pay 
the agriculturists at least 1,000,000,0007. 
more than they ought to have done since 
the Corn-law was passed. Take the price of 
corn in the years 1837, 1838, 1839, and 
1840, as compared with the price of 1833; 
1834, 1835; and 1836, and it would be 
found that the manufacturers had to ‘pay 
74,000,000/. more’ for bread in the latter 








should 
depressed, or the artisans deprived of their 
comnforts ? Inquiry had been made re- 
epecting the expense of a manufacturing 
establishment in Lancashire. In ee 
they were paid 22,000). in wages, 
which 11,5001. was employed for the pur- 
chase of food, leaving the remainder for 
rent, clothing, and the comforts of life, 
In 1839, instead of 11,5001, they had to 
y 48,0001, for food, leaving only 5,000/, 
be other purposes, It was seen, then, 
how the commercial classes were oppressed, 
and it was impossible they could be other- 
wise as long as this unjust law continued, 
It. was shown how heavily the taxation of 
food. pressed on those classes, and wages 
must. be reduced when there was no de- 
mand for labour. It was. stated that the 
ation of the country was increasing 
ire rate of 400,000/. a-year, and he 
wanted to know how they were to be em- 
yed, Agriculture could not employ 
m, and was it meant to say, that they 
should be transported by apelgretion | 
These persons might be supported in ma- 
nofactures, and by removing restrictions 
from trade we might extend our com- 
merce to Mg A: ig of the world, = make 
the prosperous and happy. 
; ea well aware, that the labourers 
might suffer to a very considerable extent 
in consequence of the concentration of 
pawer in the manufacturing districts, and 
knew that they did suffer. An inves- 
tigation was made in Manchester last year 
inte the case of 2,000 families, They had 
only 5s. a-week each, leaving only 1s. 24d. 
for each person to subsist on. The dis- 
tress in the manufacturing districts at pre- 
sent was such as,it was impossible to de- 
scribe. In the borough he represented 
1,500 houses were unoceupied, many mills 
were not working, or working only a short 
time; tens of thousands of persons were 
unemployed, and he would ask the agricul- 
tural interest, if manufactures were to be 
destroyed, what was to become of the 
land? He knew that the prosperity of 
agriculture would increase if manufactures 
were increased and encouraged, but if 
manufactures ene Petineyen they rg 
most: effectually destroy the prosperity o 
agriculture. It was sad, that the master 
manufacturers aur like princes, one <a 
em were In a state of t 
poaacy: en Could they make a 
pe te this? Must it not be left 
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to the operation of principles? But they 
so ahe four Dy living thaws fees pats 
to the poor plieving t a great 
portion of their present distress. Instead 
of taxing the income of the man 
twenty per cent. for bread, let ive 
itt the peur sf the Game veleae thes 
gave it to the rich. The poor man who 
earned 10s. a-week was taxed twenty per 
cent. for bread, while the rich man of 
5001. a- was taxed one per cent. It 
was said, that a reduction of the price of 
bread would necessarily cause a redaction 
of the rate of wages. In 1835, when corn 
was cheap, w in the manufacturing 
districts were r than they are now, 
though corn is double in price. He. was 
of opivion that the agriculturists had no 
real cause to fear an alteration of the Corn- 
laws, In proportion as manufactures in- 
creased, agriculture would be_ benefited, 
for manufacturers never made fortunes 
without making fortunes to the landed 
interest. Look at the land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Liverpool and Manchester, 
and other towns of the same kind. Land 
which without manufactures would have 
sold for nothing was now become of im- 
mense value. Some hon, Gentlemen seemed 
to think, that the country would remain 
in an equally prosperous state if there were 
no manufactures. If the people were em- 
ployed in the cultivation of Tand, and sad- 
with a debt of 800,000,000/., how 
was the interest to be paid? At present 
that interest was paid by the fradin 
classes. The landowners mortgaged their 
estates, and did not pay the interest ; they 
threw that burden on the trading classes, 
who were beginning to think that the 
ought not to be taxed to enable the land. 
owners to retain their land and keep u 
their great establishments. He sald, 
that the landowners ought to reduce 
their establishments, to dismiss their 
gardeners, grooms, or some other of their 
domestics. He was so convinced of the 
injurious effects of the Corn-laws, that he 
would prefer seeing a tax imposed at once 
for the purpose of defraying the cost 
of the landowners’ establishments. He 
thought no law should be tolerated which 
robbed the poor man of the third part 
of the wages of his labour, in order to 
maintain others in idleness. It was most 
important te consider how the were 
to be fed and clothed, and Ministers had 
shown how that might be done without in- 
juring any one. If he thought the reform 





| of the Cornslaws likely to be injarious to 
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the agriculturists, he would not. advocate 
them, but he was convinced, that by adopt- 

-p libera! course and removing mono- 

lies, by legislating for the many instead 
of for the few, and making just and one 
laws, the happiness of the people was alone 
to. be secured. Allow the manufacturers 
to exchange the products of their labour 
in the best markets, aud they would enjoy, 
at the. same time that the agriculturists 
were benefited that comfort which it 
was the duty of an honest Parliament to 
offer them. 

Mr. A. Grattan thought that the hon, 
Member for Invernessshire had not made 
out the case he attempted to establish. 
Would it be believed that the hon, Mem- 
ber who bad enlarged so much on the 
happiness of the agriculturists of Scotland 
was the very individual who had applied 
to Government for a grant of no less a 
sum than 40,000/, for the purpose of ex- 

ing his own countrymen from the 
north of Scotland,on the 3 pe that the 
were in such a state of destitution an 
misery that they could not find support in 
Scotland? The generous disposition of 
the hon. Member had impelled him to 
draw on the Treasury in order to remove 
them to a foreign land, The hon, Mem- 
ber had moved for a committee, which 
examined witnesses on the subject, and 
two individuals endeavoured by their evi- 
dence to make out the case of distress, 
One of them wanted to prove, but broke 
down, that his friends and countrymen in 
the highlands were in a state of absolute 
starvation; the other asserted that they 
were subsisting upon kelp, So there was 
40,0001, saved to the country. It appeared 
that no individual from that part of the 
country to which be belonged had - yet 
spoken in this debate, and he was afraid 
hon. Members might imagine that the si- 
lence of the Irish Members.— [Laughter], 
He was surprised hon, Members opposite 
found fault, with silence, for silence was at 
resent their forte, He should be sorry if 
ce Members thought that the men of his 
country, by the silence of their represen- 
tatives, meunt to assent ta the adyent of 
the pasty opposite to. power. As silence 
might speak assent, he wished to disclaim 
a cag oe ae te mm nue fact, that 
a the people of ir were sup- 
40 place such affection on the corn 
Os. and te draw all their subsistence 
from. them, yet he had not seen at any one 
election the, least appearance of a popular 
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ing in favour of them... He tit 
one of the most ominous signs of what 
the right hon, Baronet had to expeet when 
he came into power, that the people, of 
Ireland had paren an ele the —_ 
important inducements they to 
their rents high, inorder to aid: ia 4 
venting the right hon. Baronet from com- 
ing into power, He could not forbear 
saying a word on the line which Gentle. 
men opposite had aggee on the present 
occasion, Could the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth point out a 
single instance of an amendment to an 
address being put in the form of a vote of 
want of confidence in the Ministers of the 
Crown? The House had a right to dis- 
miss Ministers who did not possess their 
confidence; but he maintained that mes- 
sages from the Crown and speeches from 
the Throne were entitled to the respect 
attached to them, which for centuries 
they had received. It was not for Mem~ 
bers opposite, situated as they were, 
move ap amendment which he thought 
was must unbecoming, and which bore 
marks of intimidation and insolence by no 
means warranted by any steps taken by 
individuals on his side of the House, 
They had paid Hag to be py 
propositioas in the ress; t 
aa of want of confidence. He sub. 
mitted that that was a ; that. was 
not treating the Sovereign as she desery- 
ed to be treated by the House—it was 
treating her as she had been treated by 
persons opposite out of doors, When 
they professed so much sympathy for the 
sufferings of the poor in that House, hay- 
ing listened to those sentiments, gracious 
sentiments, which fell fram the lips of 
virtue and goodness, the House must pare 
ticipate in her anxiety, that, the object of 
relieving those sufferingssbould be attained 
in the manner least burdensome to. the 
people, Why did net the amendment.go 
to that points It said not a word about 
the burdens of the people, who suffered 
unexampled distress and privations. The 
question was whether the defi¢ienc 
revenue could not be made up wit 
imposing fresh burdens on them. 
ters had thought it their duty to look to 
this point, and they had done so to the 
best. of their ability, They had done so 
Sa geiing those words into the mouth of 
the Sovereign. When they recommended 
the House to adopt measures of that sort, 
they had discharged their duty; they 
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stood pledged to a great principle, pledged 
to public eieh edged to public taxa- 
tion. He should never consent to sit in 
that assembly without lifting up his hands 
and voice to’ protest against the proceed- 
ings’at the late elections. The doings at 
Ludlow snd Cambridge, of which they 
had heard so much, sank to nothing be- 
fore the monstrous proceedings at those 
élections, the immense bribery and cor- 
ruption, and the intimidation. The indi- 
viduals at Ludlow and Cambridge who 
had received their 10/. and 1002. for their 
votes sank to nothing; they were the 
minnows to the Tritons in this monstrous 
scene, How had Gentlemen opposite been 
returned to that House? By money. In 
one borough, where there were only 180 
voters and two candidates, one vote cost 
nio less than 7007. One party gave 5002, 
the other gave 200/. He congratulated 
the right hon. Baronet on a victory so ob- 
tained; but he never would shrink from 
lifting up his voice against such monstrous 

ings. It was the duty of the House 
to correct such evils, and he trusted those 
evils would be probed to the bottom. 
What were the proceedings in the country 
to which he belonged? At the last general 
election he saw troops drawn out in such 
a way that no voter could get to the poll- 
ing booth. He begged the commanding 
officer to remove his men and allow him 
to pass, and it was done; but he got no 
assistance from the civil authorities. Did 
not the right hon. Baronet know that 
when the tocsin of his return to power was 
sounded in Ireland, the Orange advent 
was proclaimed in Dublin, and churches 
were given up to be sacked? [Oh! oh!} 
Let hon, Gentlemen deny it if they could. 
In the town of Dungannon the houses of the 
Catholics were given up to be sacked. [OA! 
oh f} He said it ; and if it could be denied, 
let hon. Gentlemen get up and doso. What 
was the cause of it? The prosperity of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—the protection that 
was expected from that party. It was 
that that occasioned such mischief as was 
done at Belfast, where one individual was 
brought off and obliged to be bled for the 
injuries he had received. He was address- 
ing himself to the right hon. Baronet, for 
he wished to tell him into what company 
he was getting. He was now a political 
huntsman at the head of his own pack, 
but he would find that, like Acteeon, he 
would be devoured by his own dogs. He 
thought it right to allude to another cir- 
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cumstance. One of the towns in Ireland 
was given up entirely to the military at 
the late election; where the Lord-lieute- 
nant or the General was he did not know; 
the Lord-lieutenant, however, was in love, 
and therefore he could not attend. n 
this country at such times the milita 
marched out of a town, but there they 
marched in, And when one of the candi- 
dates went to his committee-room he was 
actually seized by the military, and could 
not get out. A friend of his rode fifty 
miles to vote; but he was not allowed to 
enter the town without a certificate; he 
said “I have come to vote;” the answer 
was, But you can’t, for the sheriff has 
got the key of the polling-booth in his 
cket.” Some other difficulty occurred, 
ut even that could not be deeided, be- 
cause the barrister of the party was in the 
custody of the soldiers. It turned out 
afterwards that there was a meeting in the 
assessor’s room; and to show the intelli- 
gence and friendly feeling that existed 
between the military and civil parties in 
that country, he would just state what oc- 
curred. There happened to be a noise at 
the window, and one of the officers said, 
“Is that any riot getting up?” “ Oh, 
no!” replied the other, “ this morning I 
was apprehensive of one, but I ordered out 
justice to Ireland.” “ Justice to Ireland !” 
said the first, “what do you mean by 
that?” The answer was, “Why 4 six- 
pounder.” He would just mention another 
thing, to let the right hon. Baronet know 
what he might expect. The writ for one 
of the elections in Ireland had, as was 
customary, been directed to the sheriff to 
be returned signed and sealed by twelve 
of the electors. When the writ was to be 
signed and sealed, the sheriff in great 
good humour begged them to sign, and 
one of them wanting a seal, he said he had 
got one there which would do. It was 
one with the motto of “the glorious me- 
mory.” And what was the official seal of 
the sheriff? It was a picture in which the 
Devil was described placed amidst flames 
and fire, and a number of individuals 
were being thrown into the fire. That, 
said the sheriff, meant the Pope in hell, 
and the Devil pelting him witb priests: 
but another part of the transaction was of 
rather a grave character; for from the 
mouth of the Pope the Host was drawn 
dropping into the flames. And yet that 
was done by those who were the associ- 
ates of the right hon. Baronet! Was he 
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wrong ong, then, in saying that the right hon. 
Baro: ‘ise he erie had cee that 
Treland would be his greatest difficulty ? 


_ be would not say an insuperable difficulty ; 


but if his friends went on in that way he 
would lose the hearts of the Irish people, 
and then let him beware of America. [Hon. 
Members, ‘‘ Shame, shame.”| He said it 
again“ Beware of America.” He would 
not speak or that point, as the ‘hon, 
Member for Liskeard had done in the 
last Parliament, but he would say— 
“Beware of America.” There was a 
party in that country sending money to 
Ireland ; he wanted no foreign connexion ; 
but, if, by their misgovernment, they made 
Ireland the scene of discord—if, by their 
principles, they made it such that Irish- 
men could not sit at their firesides in 
peace, or hire a servant without. fear; if 
they abused those sacred men who were 
engaged in the service of religion, and 
called them surpliced ruffians, demons, 
and hellish priests, he would tell them to 
their face that they had declared war with 
the Irish people, and God alone would 
judge the right. Had hon. Members read 
the history of the connexion of the party 
opposite with his country? Talk of their 
having the confidence of the Irish people 
—that confidence which they thought they 
had, but which they lost. by their own 
folly, he meant by the same principles on 
which they were now coming into power 
—by intimidation openly expressed; he 
said that that party had lost that confi+ 
dence before, and they would lose it again. 
But the question now really was, whether 
our manufactures should be turned out of 
the foreign markets. The hon. Mover of 
the address said, that England was to be 
the great master of the manufacturers of 
magkiod: He did not know that mankind 
would exactly approve of that. If they 
went to Russia, he thought the answer 
would be, on tendering their goods, ‘‘ Here 
is our tariff;” at Brazil, ‘‘Take our su- 
gars;” and in Germany, ‘‘ We do not want 
your linens or silks,” This question, then, 
was properly put into the Speech from the 
Throne: and the address might have 
been voted for without offering an insult 
to the Sovereign—without their’ pledging 
themselyes on those particular points. 
They might have voted for it out of re- 
spect for the quarter whence it came, and 
still reserved the right of mrpreening their 
opinions on those several points. Bat the 


amendment was brought forward by hon. 
VOL. LIX. {24} . 
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Gentlemen opposite to show they were the 
party predominant—not only to ‘gain a 
majority, but to carry it to the door of the 
palace, where it must be listened to, whe- 
ther acceptable or nots. He Jamented 
that the right hon. Baronet had adopted a 
line of secrecy as to his future eonduct, 
and had concealed his sentiments ; for -he 
thought the people had.a right to: hear 
from one who was about to come into, power 
what he intended to do, whether: fresh 
burdens were to be imposed on them or 
not, and whether these Corn-laws were to 
be modified or altered. But the last was 
a question between the people and. the 
aristocracy—between the people and:the 
landed interests. Such a question, indeed, 
should never have been raised; it was set- 
tled by the report of the committee’ of 
wise men, by the opinion of Mr, Huskisson, 
their oracle, and by that opinion hon, 
Gentlemen should have stood. But hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had put. the case in 
such a way, that, to-morrow the right hon, 
Baronet might, if he pleased, abandon the 
principles of those who returned: that 
party to Parliament. What principle, in- 
deed, had he not abandoned? Look at Ca- 
tholic Emancipation. That he had granted, 
but he did it so late, that -he got no grati_ 
tude for it. And that.wonld: be the case 
with the measures that were now rejected: 
Whatever might be the result-of this divi- 
sion, he would say, that although he was 
under no obligation to the present .Mini- 
sters, his country was, and he would sups 
rt them on that ground. He could not 
orget that they had carried. the Reform 
Bill; and he looked with astonishment to 
the constiutency of England, and regretted 
that they should have almost forgotten the 
names of Russell, Grey, and Morpeth. It 
should be remembered that Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been carried chiefly by their 
means, backed, he would say, by 600,000 
men in Ireland. They supported the anti- 
slavery measure, which even Mr. Pitt 
could not carry. They had passed the 
Corporation Bill in England, and had re« 
moved many of the duties which oppressed 
the people. He had found ‘the Govern- 
ment of hon. Gentlemen opposite general 
selfish ; whilst the present Ministers had 
had preserved the honour of the Crown 
and the rights and interests of the people. 
He said they were honest men. Hons 
Gentlemen were honest men also; but 
looking to the Irish history, he said they 
were : Sa Ministers, But, whatever 
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y might come into office, he hoped: 
Se Ireland and England would be. long’ 
united, supporting abroad and at home the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, 
and. that their union might bring peace and 

iness to both, 

rd, Worsley could not say that he 
agreed io the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport. He must add, that 
having listened to that speech with some 
attention, he thought it wes somewhat 
inappropriate for the present occasion, 
when they were assembled to consider the 
address im answer to the Speech from the 
Throne, He wished to allude to one part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s eg because 
it struck him that in that part of it 
the argument of the hon, Member was 
fallacious—-viz., that in which the hon 
Member contended that there should be a 
perfect free-trade in core in this country, 
and that if that were the case, there would 
be an increased stimulus given to com. 
merce and maoufactures, and that by 
sending our manufactures abroad, in ex- 
change for foreign corn, we should be 
able to give employment toa greater num- 
ber of persons than at present. If that 
argument were carried out to its full ex- 
tent, what, he would ask, would become 
of the agricultural population? It was 
probable that a larger number of persons 
might for a short time find employment in 
the manufacturing districts, but the effect 
on agricultuse would be, that we should 
have corn brought from abroad im such 
quantities and at such low prices that the 
agriculturist of this country would be com- 
pelled to give up growing corn altogether, 
and so the agricultural labourer would be 
thrown out of employment; nor did he be- 
lieve (as some supposed) that those labour- 
ers sor destitute would find employ- 
soentin manufactures, Feeling as hedid very 
strongly on this point, and representing a 
large agricultural district, he had thought 
it right to state the reasons upoa which he 
disa with the hon. Member for 
port, if he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber’s view were the correct one, and that 
free-trade in corn would produce those 
advantages which he anticipated, he 
should not hesitate. to support it; with 
regard to the amendment which had been 
moved to the address, he would state the 
aay why he could not give his vote in 
your of it. He was glad to perceive, by 
the tone of the amendmeat, that there was 


no intention of refusing inquiry into the 
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subject of the Corn-laws, because he 
thought it would be ungracious in those 
who were connected with agriculture, and, 
he believed that nothing could be more 
injudicious than to refuse inquiry into the 
distress which unhappily prevailed. One 
of the grounds upon which the right 
hon... President of the Board of Trade 
eonsidered that an alteration should 
be made in the present system was the 
flactuations in price, which he (Lord 
Worsley) thought arose in some mea» 
sure, from) the mode of striking the 
averages, He was of opinion that by 
the adoption of some different mode of 
striking the av , some advantage 
might be gained, but then he wanted to know 
why that question was not te be considered 
and dealt with by the present Government, 
and why the task was te devolve upon the 
right bon. Gentleman opposite? it might 
be said, because the party opposite were 
the most numerous in that House, and be- 
cause. the present Government did not 
the confidence of the people. No 
doubt that party had gained considerably 
at the late elections, but that gain was to 
be attributed he believed, in a great 
degree, to the feeling that prevailed on the 
part of some constitaencies that many 
reforms were required, and as they could 
not be obtained from the present Ministry, 
they thought it right to see what they 
could get from the night hon. Baronet and 
his party; and this desire was strength- 
ened by the fact that on many former oc- 
casions when beneficial reforins were pro- 
posed by. the, Whigs, the right hon. 
Baronet, efter having long resisted them 
in opposition, came forward when in 
power and cartied them through. But he 
thought the country had some right to 
tequire an explanation of the right hon. 
Baronet as to the course be intended 
to pursue with regard to the Corn-lews, 
whea he came into power. The cotsti- 
tuencies, amongst whom much difference 
of opinion existed in respect to the sliding 
scale, required to know what were ‘the 
views of the right hon. Baronet on that 
point. © They at present knew nothing of 
what the right hon. Baronet intended to 
propese, and wanting that knowledge 
did mot think that that good effect rr 
result from an imquiry conducted by the 
right hon. Baronet as from an inqoiry 
carried on under the auspices of the pre- 
‘sent Government. He shating in that 








opieion, and not being prepared to refuse 
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inquiry int this subject, he'was not 
pared ‘on that ground to wadeae be 
confidetice from the’ p Government. 


_ When: heconsidered the ‘course pursued 


throughout a long political life by the right 
hon. Baronet, and considering that he had 
{no doubt fem a sense of duty) refused 
for a length of time to concede measures 
which afterwards he had conceded, he 
eduld not think ‘that the right hon. 
Baronet would have the confidence of the 
country. Maty persons were of opinion 
that the right hon. Baronet would, in 
considering the subject of the Coro-laws, 
sip er a scheme very different from that 
opetation under the existing law—that 
he would propose a scheme that would 
not give ‘satisfaction to the agricaltural 
interest ; therefore, though disapproving 
of the plan of the Goverment as pro- 
pounded in the last Parliament, but being 
in ignorance of what substitute the right 
hon. Baronet was prepared to bring for- 
ward, and considering also that he had at 
all times differed from the general policy 
of the right hon. Baronet, whilst he had 
frequently admited- that of her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and, as he felt justified in say- 
ing, that, the ‘majority of his constituents 
had not any confidence in the right hon. 
Baronet, he should vote for the Address. 
Mr. Hastie s at some length, but 
was conipletely inaudible. 
Debate again adjourned. 





‘HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


',, Thursday, August 26, 1841, 


Minorss;} Bill. Head a first time:—~ Navy Pay. 
Petitions L By Mr. Thomas Duneombe, from 
*" Electors of Norwich, complaining of the Tegal Conduct 


Sint, Pats tke oimeak ss a Fixed Duty on 
orn; ahd frem Bristol, for Chutch Extension.—By Co- 
Yonel Conolly, from Donegal, for the Restoration of Road 
Election Petitions. Complaining of the Elections at Lewes, 


Nonwten Exectiow.] ‘Mr. Duncombe 
had a petition to present, signed by, 6,008 
electors and other inhabitants of Norwich, 
cotnplaining of certain proceedings at the 
late election for that city. The petitioners 
stated that they had to complain -of the 
made ‘in which that election had been con- 
dacted by the returning officer; that a 
peor oh body of the constituents not 
being ‘satisfied with Mr. Benjamin Smith, 
one of the former representatives, had pre- 
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sented a requisition to a gentleman of the 
name of Eagle, who had thereupon con- 
sented to come forward ; ‘that on the day 
of nomination certain of the elective 

had presented themselves at the. court- 
house with @ view to. the proposal of that 
gentleman, but that on their arrival they 
had found that- the principal door had 
been closed against them, and that the 
court was neatly filled by persons whom 
they designated as hired ruffians, friends 
of the other candidates; that eventually 
they had suceeeded in effecting an. en+ 
trance into the body of the court; that - 
afier the nomination of the Marquess of 
Douro and Mr. B. Smith, Me. John Dover 
and Mr. John Whitehead, had come for- 
ward and proposed a third candidate in 
the person of Mr. Eagle; that a show of 
hands having been taken by the returning 
officer, that functionary had declared the 
majority te be in favour of the Marquess 
of Douro and Mr, Smith: that Mr. Dover 
had then demanded a poll on the part of 
Mr. Eagle; that the sheriff had immedi- 
ately upon that demand being made re. 
quired and received the sum of 2004. from 
the proposers of the respective candidates 
as security for the expenses; which was of 
course instantly given by the friends of 
the two first-named gentlemen, whilst 
those of Mr. Eagle, not being duly pre. 
pared, were cotnpelled to quit the court 
for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
amoust; that on the return of the parties 
with the sum, they were informed that the 
proposer and seconder of Mr. Eagle had 
been bribed by Mr, Edwards the ity 
treasurer, and Mr: Weolright, by the pay- 
ment of 601, to withdraw = bomina- 
tion; that it appeared the said proposer 
and seconder had) aceepted. the -money 
upon the: terms stipulated, aad that the 
Marquess of Douro and Mr. Smith, were 
thereupon declared by the returning offi. 
cer to have been elected. The petitioners 
proeeeded to say; that, having taken the 
advice of eminent counsel, they were im- 
formed that there was no power vested in 
the returning officer to withdraw a nomi- 
sation after such somination had been 
once formally made, and therefore that 
the return was. ot warranted or true in 
law. The petitioners said they were not 
in a condition to pay thé expenses which 
would be consequent-on the presentation 
of a‘petition against the return in the ordi- 
nary way, and therefore prayed the House 
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cessary into the malpractices of which 
they complained, with a view of giving 
that extent of redress which the House 
might deem the electors in question fully 
entitled to. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Unitep States—Mr. M‘Leop.] Mr. 
Roebuck, seeing the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 

lace, would, in fulfilment of the notice 
a had given on the first night of the Ses- 
sion, proceed to ask the noble Lord cer- 
. tain questions as to the state of the rela- 
tions between this country and the United 
States of America, respecting the deten- 
tion of Mr. M‘Leod. He had stated that 
he would make some few remarks to put 
hon, Members in possession of the real 
nature of the questions, and their pith and 
significance. The House, on Tuesday 
evening, had been so kind as to hear some 
observations of his, which would enable 
him now to save them; but as some mis- 
conception was abroad as to his purpose 
and object in what he attempted then to 
say, he would still address a few remarks 
to the House, that they might understand 
his object in putting these questions, His 
object in so doing was, as far as possible, 
to promote peace between this country and 
the United States, and any one who fan- 
cied that any question of his had any 
other object, was very much mistaken. 
His purpose was to promote peace, and, 
to,attain that end, he thought it best that 
hon. Members should understand the real 
' object of the questions he was about to 
put. Those questions were five in num- 
ber, but they might be answered in a 
breath, and they related to the detention 
of Mr. M‘Leod by the authorities of 
America. That detention arose out of the 
transactions connected with the Caroline, 
the attack on which in the waters of the 
United States gave great umbrage, not 
only to the people of New York, but to 
the United States generally. Thereupon 
an application was made to the Govern- 
ment of this country, and to that no an- 
swer was returned. It so happened, that 
in the meantime M‘Leod happened to be 
in the state of New York, and from his 
own boastful statements respecting the 
transactions, and he believed incorrect 
ones, was arrested in consequence of the 
belief created upon the subject. When 
he was so arrested, a feeling on his behalf 


arose in this country, and then orders were | 
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sent out to Mr; Fox, our Minister, to maké 
an immediate application to the govern- 
ment of the United States, demanding the 
liberation of Mr. M‘Leod. An answer 
was made by the then American secretary, 
Mr. Forsyth, to the application of Mr. Fox, 
and to that answer he had to request the 
most serious attention of the house—always 
recollecting that that answer was given to 
Mr. Fox before any notice had beén 
taken by the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Affairs of the communication 
which he had received regarding the Caro- 
line, Mr. Forsyth’s answer was in sub- 
stance that the United States had no ju- 
risdiction at all over the matter spoken 
of; that it was a subject wholly within 
the cognizance of the State of New York, — 
and that the President of the United 
States could not give any answer, and 
could not interfere in the matter, though 
it related to the safety of a British sab- 
ject; and he went further, and said, that 
even supposing the President had any 
power, he had no wish and no feeling in 
the matter, which would induce him to 
interpose. Mr. Forsyth then went out of 
office, and then came in the new govern 
ment, Mr. Webster being its Po pay 
tive in the post previously held by Mr. 
Forsyth. He wished to know from the 
noble Lord whether there had been any 
change in the language of the government 
of the United States, since the accession 
of the new government to power? It 
should be always recollected, and this 
should have been the answer made when 
an answer was given to Mr. Fox, that on 
the establishment of the government of 
the United States, very early in the: his- 
tory of those states, that they declared, 
that they considered themselves amenable 
to the international laws established amon 

nations, and they had always declar 

that the sole medium of communication 
between them and other nations should 
be by means of the federal government, 
by means of the President ; and ‘therefore, 
in point of fact, we had no more notion 
of the State of New York, than the United 
States had of the county of Rutland, and 
the answer which should have been made 
to Mr. Fox was, that they did not know 
anything respecting the state of New York, 
but that all communications which should 
be made must be had with the President 
of the United States. He wished now to 
ascertain from the noble Lord certain 
facts, in connection with these transac> 
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tions, .He had) put them on paper, and 
having put them Se nak he would piace 
the paper in the hands of the noble Lord, 
so,.that there should »be no mistake upon 
the questions. He wished to know whe- 
ther her Majesty's, Government, by any 
formal declaration, had assumed the whole 
responsibility of the attack upon the Ca- 
roline?, He then wanted to know whe- 
ther. the government of the United States 
of America, had admitted that responsi- 
bility,,and, had demanded reparation for 
the outrage and. injury, done to the Caro- 
line, being..a. vessel’ belonging to the 
United States? Because it should always 
be taken into consideration, that if they 
demanded, reparation, for the injury done 
by the attack, it did not lie in their mouth 
to turn round and say, that the state of 
New York was the only power which had 
jurisdiction, Next, he would ask, whe- 
ther the Government of her Majesty bad 
stated to the government of the United 
States, specifically, that Mr, M‘Leod had 
acted under the command of his superior 
officers, and with the express sanction of 
her,.Majesty?. Fourthly, he desired to 
know. whether her Majesty’s government 
had demanded of the government of the 
United. States, whether, after. such a de- 
claration, they, would be able, and, at the 
same time, willing to guarantee the safety 
and the delivery up of Mr. M‘Leod, not- 
withstanding any determination of the 
state of New York with regard to any 
proceedings now pending in the courts of 
that state against him? Lastly, he wished 
to. know whether the government of the 
United .States had admitted the validity 
of such authority as a protection for Mr. 
M‘Leod, and whether. the noble Lord 
could state any circumstances from which 
might. be expected any justification of 
the: continued detention of Mr. M‘Leod, 
by, the ,authorities of the state of New 
York? He believed, that it would turn 
out that the answers to be given to 
these. questions would very materially re- 
lieve the minds of the people of this coun- 
try; and he thought, that the importance 

the subject demanded that it should be 
fully explained, so as ‘to relieve the feel- 
ings of the public, promote . peace, and 
allay that heat which he knew existed on 
all sides upon the subject. 

Viscount Palmerston was the last man 
in| the House who would wish in any way 
to interrupt. what, however, he was bound 
to remark upon as an irregular proceeding 
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of the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
though founded on the most laudable in- 
tentions ; but the House would see that if 
questions on matters of great delicacy, and 
very complicated in their nature, were 
roposed by hon. Members, and were 

faced by a narration of the transactions 
to which they related, and were. inter- 
spersed with arguments, it became, very 
dificult for an individual who was to 
answer such questions, to refrain from 
going very much into the subject, and 
thus, under the form of asking a question, 
a debate might be brought on without 
notice on matters of very great national 
importance, He ined Lepore that he 
should be able to give the hon. Member 
the information which he asked for, and 
he had no doubt that the statement which 
he was about to make would tend to relieve 
the minds of any persons who might think 
that the present state of the question with 
regard to Mr. M‘Leod was likely to bring 
on serious differences between the two 
countries. The narrative of the hon. Mem- 
ber was, he believed, substantially correct. 
He had no particular remark to make upon 
it. It was quite true, as he had stated, that 
upon the first demand made by her Ma- 
jesty'’s Government for the liberation of 
Mr. M‘Leod, an answer was returned by 
the late Secretary of State in America, 
which was by no means satisfactory ; 
and he was ready to admit that, as a 
doctrine of international law, no one coun- 
try had a right to say in reply to a 
demand of redress for a wrong done to 
another country, or to a subject of another 
country, that it had peculiar institutions, 
which prevented it from giving the 
redress which was due. Nations dealt 
with each other as aggregate communi- 
ties, and one nation could know nothin 

of the municipal laws or the intern 

constitution of another. Ifa wrong were 
done, redress must given; and if the 
laws and constitution of the country did 
not etable the Government to give that 
redress, they must either alter the laws 
and change their constitution, or submit 
to the alternative which every country, in 
such a case, was like a private individual, 
entitled to adopt. But in carrying this 
indisputable principle into practice, every 
Government must be guided bya sense of ex- 
pediency, and a regard to the urgency of the 
matter under consideration, Now, atnonah 
the first reply was, as he thought, entirely 
wrong in relation to the principles of inter- 
national law, yet he had the satisfaction to 
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it calls upon him for the performance.of, a 


erp Be hon. Member and the House, doubted, and the President is of opieion, that 


from the present Government of the 


nited States a communication had been 


received, of a formal instruction given to 
‘ited States, 


the Attorney-General of the U 


which contained doctrines perfectly just | 


consistent wiih the law of nations, and 


eutirely in accordance with the princi 
eich the British Government 

the release Mr. M‘Leod; 

and the which he should read 


es 


from the instructions given to the Attor- 


ney-General by Mr. Webster, answered 
at once two, and perhaps more, of the 
questions of the hon. Member, 

it 
had avowed their entire respousibility for 
the attack made upon the Caroline, and 
that the American government considered 
that question as one to be discussed be- 
tween the two governments, and totally 
unconnected in any way whatever with 
the question how Mr. M‘Leod was to be 
dealt with. This instruction was dated 
the léth March in the present year, from 


Mr. Webster to Mr. Crittenden, the At-| 


torney-Gcxeral of the United States, who 
was proceeding to New York on business 
comected with the States. It recited, 
first, what had passed about Mr. M‘Leod’s 
arrest, and then went on say,— 


“Thave tow to inform you that Mr. Fox 
has addresséd a letter to this department, under 
date of the 12th inst., in whieh; under the im- 
mediate instruction of his government, he de- 
mands, formally, and officially, M‘Leod’s re- 
lease, on the ground. that. the transaction on 
account of which he has been arrested, and is 
to be put upon his trial, was of a public cha- 
racter, platined and executed by persons daly 
ethpowefed by her Majesty’s colonial authon- 
ties to take any steps, and todo amy acts which 
might be mecessary for the defence of her Ma- 
jesty’s territories, and for the protection of her 

ajesty’s subjects, and that, consequently, 
those subjects of her Majesty who.engaged in 
that transaction were performing an act of 
public duty, for which they carinot be made 

ally and individually answerable to the 

aws aiid tribunals of any foreign country ; 
and that her Majesty’s Government has further 
directed Mr. Fox to make known to the governs 
ment ef the United States, that her Majesty’s 
Government entirely approve of the course 
ursued by Mr. Fox, and the language adopted 
him in the correspondence above mentioned. 
ere is, therefore, now an authentic declara- 
tion on the part of the British Government, 
that the atta on the ‘ Caroline’ was an act of 


the public foree, done by military men, under 
the order of their superiors, and is. recognised 
as such by the Queen’s Government. The 
importance of this declaration is pot to be 


showed that the British Government | 


ofa 





high +. That an individual forming a, part 
vex force,and acting under the authority 
of his government is not to be held answerable 
as @ private trespasser or malefactor, is 4 prin- 
ciple of public law sanctioned by the usages of 
civilised nations, and which the govero- 
ment of the United States lias no inclination to 
i This has no connéction whatever 


or, 

‘with the question whether in this ease the at- 
‘ tack on 
; verniment think it, a justifiable employment of 


e* Ceroline’ was, as the British Go- 


force for the purpose of defending the British 
territory from unprovoked attack, or whether 
it was a most unjustifiable invasion.in time of 

eace of the territory of the United States, as 
this Government has regarded it. The two 
questions are essentially different, and while 
acknowledging that an individual may claim 
immunity from the consequerices of acts done 
by him, by showing that he acted under na- 
tional authority, this Government is tiot to be 
understood as changing the opinion whieh it 
has heretofore expressed in regard to the real 
natuge of the transaction, which resulted in the 
destruction of the Caroline. That subject it 
is not necessafy for any purpose corinected 
with this comniunication to discuss. All that is 
intended to be said at preserit is, that since the 
attack on the Caroline is avowed, as a@ netional 
act which may justify reprisals, or even gene- 
ral war, if the government of the. United 
States, in the judgment which it shall form, of 
the transaction, and of its own duty should see 
fit so to decide, yet it raises a quéstion en- 
tirely public and political ; a question between 
independent nations, and that individuals con- 
cerned in it ¢ahot be arrested and tried be- 
fore the ordinary tribunals, as for a violation 
of municipal law, If the attack on the Caro- 
line was unjustifiable, as this Government 
has asserted, the law which, has been‘ violated 
is the law of nations; and the tedress, which 
is to be sought is the redress authorised in such 
cases, by the provisions of thaf code. You are 
well aware that the President has no power to 
arrest the proceedings in the civil:aud. crimi- 
nal courts of the state of New York. If. this 
indictment were pending in one of the courts 
of the United States, I am directed to. say 
that the President, on the receipt of Mr, 
Fox’s last communication would have directed 
a nolle protequi to be enteted.” 


Nothing, therefore, continued the noble 
Viscount, could be more entirely honour- 
able to the government of the-United 
States, or more satisfactory to the Go. 
vernment of this country, than this public 
declaration of principle which had been 
made by the President. He believed that 
this paper answered all the questions 
of the hon. Member, but one, which was, 
whether the United States bad made 
their demands, in the case of the Caroline, 
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a for an injury to the: United States at 
large, or as one to the state of New York 
im) i 


% 


particular. Most unquestionably, their 
demand had been placed, the ground 
of at y doue to the Diited States ; 
anid inf Session of Parliament, when 


he had afew words to say upon this sub- 
ject; he: stated. that it was. on that. very 
aceount impossible for the United. States 
te tarn found and deny redress in the case 
of M‘Leod, ou the ground that this was.a 

vestion, betwee Great Britain and the 
Stat of New York. It wae true, as stated 
by the hon. Member, that the constitution 
of the United States. places all matters 
between the States and, foreign powers in 
the hands of the federal. government... The 
10th section of the constitution, article 1, 
isin these terms:— 

“No state shall énter into any treaty, al- 
liance; or. confederation, or grant letters of 
marque or. reprisal; no state shall, without 
the consent of Congress, lay.any duty of ton- 
nage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agfeement or compact 
with another state, ot with a foreign er, or 
engage in wat, unless actually invaded, of in 
i” imminent danger as will not admit of de- 


. 


Therefore, it was quite true, as the 
hot. Mettiber had said, that this question 
could no more Be said to be between Great 
Britain and the state of New York, than 
if America had felt herself aggrieved by 
Great Britain, it could be said, that the 
question was betweén America and the 
county of Rutland. But while this must 
be taken’ to be the result of that which 
was the real state of things, an answer was 
thereby afforded to a suggestion thrown 
6at by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the other evening, that the Govertiment of 


Great Britain should, at the outset of the | 


affair, have sent 4 special envoy or am- 
bassador to the government of the state of 
New York; because such a proceeding 
would have been an act of nullification on 
the part of Great Britain, and a denial of 
the fundamental principles of the consita- 
tion of the United States; and the govern- 
ment of that country would have been en- 
titled to resent such an interference, as being 
a course which the British Government 
had. no right to take, Therefore, it was 
not: fom any neglect on tlie part of the 
Government that such a step had not been 
taken, but from respect which they were 


bound to show to the constitution of the 
United States. He would not enter into 
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statement as to wid wey He was 
sure that the would feel that it was 
more fitting in the present position of affairs, 
that he should not anticipate the course 
Pe nigh hink proper to foll 
might t : ¢ to Ow, 1m 
order to. carry out fl principles of in~ 
ternational law which they had themselves 
so fully admitted, and he thought that, the 
object which the hon. and learned 
himself had in view would be better at- 
tained by his silence. 
‘Subject at an end. 


|) Tue Sypsaw Wan.} Sit. Charles 
, Napier took that opportunity of inquiting 
| whether it were intended to give compen« 
} sation to the peaceable inhabitants o 
| Syria, whose houses were destroyed, their 
trees cut down, and. their plantations 
ruined by the necessary operations of the 
British troops in the recent war? and 
also, whether it was intended to give com- 
pensation to the inbabitants of St. Jean 
d’Acre for their losses under similar eir- 
; cumstances ? 

Viscount Palmerston was much grati- 
fied to be able to state to his hon. and 
gallant Friend, whose interest in these 
‘matters be was aware must be very gréat, 
| on account of the eminent and distinguished 
|publie services which he had performed 
‘In the quarter to which he had alluded, 
that he bad on that morning received 
a despatch from Lord Ponsonby, enclosing 
a-copy of a renewed order, the execution 
| of the original having been delayed, which 
had been sefft to the Governor of Acre by 
the Sultan, directing full reparation to be 
made -in both cases which had been ak 
luded to. 


Forzton Taxets.] Dr. Bowring moved 
for a return of the amount of taxes 
levied on land in the different states of 
Europe, distinguishing the taxes raised for 
the service of the State from those levied 
for local purposes ; the return to show the 
amount in the moneys and measures 
the different states, and to be retiw 
dered into British moneys and measures; 
also returns exhibiting the proportion 
borne by the land tax (as approximately 
as it can be estimated).to the value or 
rental of land in the different countries of 
Europe. 

Mr. Labouchere wished to call the at 
tention of the House to the nature of the 





return which had been moved for, It was 
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a.return, not,for any. information. cons 
nected with this country, but.with foreign 
countries. .He did not .mean to say, but 
that he considered. it very desirable, that 
such information should be laid before the 
House, as he. considered, it calculated. to 
throw great light on many subjects on 
which they would be called on to legis- 
late, but they ought to be-careful in what 
shape. they asked for information of this 
description., .It could only. be obtained 
through the medium of our consuls, and 
he doubted if they could obtain accurate 
information... If,his hon. Friend. would 
postpone his motion until to-morrow, he 
would; in the. mean. time.consider. the 
onniests and endeavour to put it into 
such a, shape. as. to obtain the inform- 
ation desired, but he certainly must .ob- 
ject to asking for information of a definite 
and precise..nature from our consuls 
abroad, when it could hardly be expected 
that the information which they could 
furnish would be accurate, He, there- 
fore, thought it would be better to post- 
pone the motion, and bring it forward 
again in a more general shape. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Appress.. iN. ANSWER TO THE 
Spsecu—Apjournep Desare (TuHtrD 
Nicut).] The Adjourned Debate having 
been then called on, 

Viscount Sandon said, that he did not 
rise for the purpose of entering, at least 
at any. length, if at all,into those ques- 
tions of economical policy, which formed 
so large and prominent a portion of the 
speech which had been put into the mouth 
of.her. Majesty, and a still larger and 
more.prominent portion of the speeches 
of those who had preceded him in the de- 
bate.. He did not think. that in following 
that course. he should be doing that 
which was..the natural result of. the 
events. passing around them, or that he 
should be doing that which would meet 
the expectations of the constituencies 
which had sent them to that House. 
However convenient it might be. within 
the walls of that House, or elsewhere, to 
represent the struggle which had been just 
concluded as a struggle between monopoly 
and anti-monopoly; to represent. that 
there was no other question at issue than 
whether or not the measures brought for- 
ward by her Majesty’s Ministers, under 
the shape and guise of a Budget, were 
approved of by the people of this coun- 
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try ;. however, convenient it might be 
to certain parties to put the question in 
that form, yet such was not the question 
which -had in effect been tried before the 
country—and such was not the question 
which they were now required to decide. 
He said boldly that it was not the question 
which the Government themselves intend- 
ed to put forward; because the late disso. 
lution had. not taken place upon the ques- 
tion of the sugar duties, the corn duties; 
or the timber duties, » With regard to: the 
corn or the timber duties, neither the one 
nor the other had been so brought under 
the consideration of the House of Com- 
mons as to elicit the expression of its 
opinion; and they therefore could have 
afforded no justification for the late disso- 
lution, As to the sugar daties, be 
could not conceive that in that question, 
upon the time or degree in which the pro- 
tection now afforded to the interests of 
the British possessions in respect of sugar 
might be affected, even her Majesty’s 
Government. could pretend to discover 
a sufficient cause for appealing to the 
people, The real question which had 
compelled her Majesty's Ministers to ap- 
peal to the sense of the people was this, 
that the last House of Commons did 
clearly anddistinctly vote their want of con- 
fidence. in them the present Ministers, and 
that was the distinct issue which the coun- 
try was called on-to decide. That was 
the real cause which drove her Majesty's 
Government to try the desperate chance 
of a dissolution. If it had been a mere 
simple question of defeat. on particular 
measures, the Government had already 
had warning and experience enough the 
year before, and during the earlier part of 
that Session, to have given them an excuse 
for trying a dissolution, if they had thought 
it would serve their purposes. But it. was 
not until that House had distinctly ex- 
pressed, .by its vote, its. want of» con- 
fidence in their general administration of 
affairs, that they had recourse to a dis- 
solution; .and he thought, he had a 
right to say, that the first question on 
which it was their duty to express an 
opinion, and that previously to entertain- 
ing any other matter, was that same 
question upon which the country had been 
called upon to decide. For himself, he 
could say, that the question on which he 
had appealed to his own constituents was 
not simply whether the sugar of Brazil 
should be. admitted into this country on 
































our: own’ possessions or another. He 
had’: not appealed’ to’ his ‘constituents 
on’ the particular’ mode of protection 
to domestic agriculture — he had not 
appealed to them on the degree of pro- 
tection to be given to our colonial interests 
as concerned in timber, or the proper 
time or mode of dealing with that ques- 
tion: He might fairly state that the ques- 
tiow wpon which he had been returned to 
that: House by so large a majority of his 
constituents ‘was not that which her 
Majesty’s Minsters had attempted to 
interpose and substitute for the real ques- 
tion, bat whether they had or had not 
confidence in the administration of affairs 
by the present Government, and whether 
even. if they agreed in certain points of 
theircommercial policy they were prepared, 
in consequence of that agreement, to give 
them condonation for the past and fresh 
licence for the future. He had stated to his 
constituents,as hewould state tothe House, 
that even if he had agreed with her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, which he did not, on any 
one of those questions, he should have been 
in nowise induced by agreement on those 
points to have sacrificed those greater and 
more important principles which were in- 
volved in the maintenance in office of one 
Administration rather than the other. He 
had reminded them of the feelings which 
had been excited in that House and in the 
country by the general conduct of her 
Majesty's Government, and he had ap- 
pealed to them on questions of still higher 
importance than the propositions which 
had been put forward by her Majesty’s 
Ministers—he had asked them whether 
they: approved of the Irish Administra- 
tion of the Government—whether they 
approved of their conduct in regard to the 
Church—whether they approved of their 
conduct in regard to education—whether 
they approved of their conduct in the dis- 
tribution of patronage and of magisterial 
offices and honours; and upon all these 
great questions, affecting more deeply, 
more widely, more permanently the in- 
terests of men, than the question whether 
a sliding scale in the duties on corn was 
to be preferred to a fixed duty, or whether 
Brazilian sugar should be admitted one 
day or another at one rate of duty or 
another; or whether the importation of 
colonial timber should be placed on one 
footing or another; on questions of much 


greater importance than those did he ap- 
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peal to his constituents, and received not 
merely a verdict of acquittal, but ‘in 
immensely increased majorities the high- 
est expressions of approbation for the 
course he had pursued. These were the 
grounds on which he believed the 
body of the Conservative party had 
returned to that House. The consti- 
tuencies had refused the bait which had 
been held out, the tub thrown to the 
whale had not answered its object, and 
they would not permit the real issue to be 
withdrawn, and a new and a false one to 
be substituted in its place, Whether they 
agreed or not with the Government in the 
particular questions now put forward, they 
disapproved of their conduct in the ad- 
ministration of those larger affairs affecting 
the nearest interests of the country, and 
they would not be led astray by a tempo- 
rary agreement, even if they entertained it, 
on minor points. As regarded the pro- 
positions of her Majesty's Government, 
the issue, in fact, was not that of free trade 
on one side or the other. Their lan- 
guage, indeed, was that of free trade; 
and from that they endeavoured to get 
support; but he had heard little in any 
part of the empire about the specific pro- 
positions of the Government, which in 
fact were no more those of free trade, than 
the existing system. The question, so far 
as it was the commercial question at all, 
which had been at issue before the con- 
stituencies was, whether the domestic in- 
terests of the country should have any 
protection or not, The particular mode 
and degree in which the Government 
roposed to affect that protection had not 
n at issue before the country at all, and 
the House of Commons was not called 
upon to deliver any verdict upon that 
point. These were not the questions which 
had actuated the constituencies of the 
country during the late struggle. The 
question distinctly put before them was 
this, “ Have you such confidence in her 
Majesty’s Government, from your expe- 
rience of their past administration of af- 
fairs, as to be willing to trust them for the 
future ?” and whether men agreed with the 
Government as to protection, or the mode 
and degree of protection, or whether they 
differed from the Government, he believed 
the constituencies of England had been 
mainly governed by the answer, which they 
were prepared to give to that question of 
confidence, or want of confidence, and 


the House was now called upon to give 
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effect. 1o- that answer, or they would | pared to abandon the principle of ptotee- 
betray. the principles which. > ese tion. He knew that..commereial. men 
professed, and the duty which they owed | were divided on the mode and degree of 
to their constituents. ‘With those views | protection ; but on the .principle of .pro- 
he: thought they were called. tpon—| tection he had no-doubt.that the. greet 
Bot to go into any details upow the ques- | majority of that constitaency were in: upi- 
tiens :which-bad been submitted to the | son with him and with. the majority. of 
House by the Queen's Speech—upon the | that House. He had. merely come forward 
question whether. the existing Corn-laws | on that occasion for the purpose of stating 
were inconvenient. to commerce or dis- | succinetly the mission which he. felt him- 
tressing.ta the population—but that they | self called. upon to. diseharge. . He would 
were: called. upon to carry. into effect | not go into any details upon. the question 
the verdict which had been pronounced | of the Corn Laws, which, indeed, it would 
by, the people of England, He said, | be impossible to discuss with any useful 
To) that neithet these, nor any other | effect in a debate on the Address. It, was 
questions ought. to be entrusted to the | impossible that such a, discassion could 
management of the. present Ministers; | lead to any satisfactory. result. .1f they 
an@ wfitil a ¢hange in the Government of | followed the lead ef her Majesty's Govern« 
the countsy bad.taken place, they would | ment they would be only going through an 
best-discharge their duty to the country, | utterly useless discussion ; the great ma- 
and best satisfy the expectations of their | jority of that House were united on the 
constituents: by refusing to consider apy | principle of protection, and in the prefer- 
measures Which the present Government | ence of a sliding scale to a fixed duty; 
might, propese,. These were the shortand | and he considered, therefore, that. they 
simple grounds on which he gave his sup- | were right im refusing to enter into details 
pert.te the amendment, He was vot in- | upon those questions at that time; be- 
different to the value of those other ques- | cause: holding the views which they. did 
tions—he was not, indifferent to the suf-| they were not likely, under sueh aue- 
terings of .the population—he was not| pices, to come to any useful and ,prae- 
blind. to. the distress which now pre- | tical result. He might say there what 
yailed im the commercial and .manufac- | he. had said elsewhere, that with te- 
tuting districts -~ but it was because | gatd to these questions themselves, when 
be thought that the management of these | the, fitting opportunity came, he should 
questions might be more safely entrusted | not only be willing but anxious to see 
to other hands than those which now for | them. maturely considered with a view to 
mapy years had mismanaged the affairs of | meeting the evils which undoubtedly arose 
this country that he supported the amend- | from the present system. The agricultu- 
ment. . If the: question, which had been | ral portion of the eommunity was as much 
tried by the people, was in any way | aware of the necessity of some revision as 
the commercial question, the decision of any other class in the country; those 
the.couniry went. so far as this: that they | views too were not now expressed for the 
were not satisfied in the main with the | first time; they had been long expressed 
propositions of her Majesty's Govern- | by gentlemen connected with the agrieul- 
ment, and still Jess with the principles on | tural interest; and eertainly he had him- 
which those propositions had been adopted, | self before expressed them in that House. 
With. regard to the great constituency | Though it was not his business, and though 
which he had. the honour of representing, | he was. not in any way called upon to fol- 
he would not say, that, in doing him |low up the discussion of the Budget of 
the henowr of sending him to that House, | last Session, into which they had been 
he being ove who preferred a sliding scale | rather invited by the speech of the right 
toa ized duty, they had committed them- | hon. Gentleman: the President of the 
selves to an opinion in favour of a sliding | Board of Trade, he was naturally induced 
seale; but he would say they had gone so} by the observations which that right hon: 
fread to gives distinct Hiegative to the as» | Gentleman had made, to look a. little 
sertion’ that they Were in favour of a total} into the sugar question to see whether 
abolition of protection. wap agen there really was: any reason for. that 
that constituency, he might fairly say, | deapondeney to. which the. statement. of 
high and: low, had totally reprobated that | the right. hon, Gentleman would jead, 
suggestion. They were not at all pree fThat. ac mistaken impression might be 
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tation of something like an indecent eager- 
ness in: rushing into office, The feast pre- 
pared for Gentlemen opposite let them bide 
their, time ; and let the House employ the 
valuable interval in discussing questions 
which involve the real. interests of the 
country. ;. The noble Lord, however, in 
the second division which he made of the 
subject matter,of his speech, forgot the 
argument contained in the first, when he 
told the House that the real question was 

etween protection on the one hand, and 
free trade on the other; and that the pro- 
aay ag that had bs wads 1 renin 

Majesty’s Ministers had nothing to 
do with it. He admitted at once, that the 
noble Lord was not yery far wrong in that 
statement, for the question before the 
country did materially involve the principle 
of free trade. He believed it really was a 
question whether the principle of protection 
or that.of free trade should ultimately pre- 
vail, and he believed that a great majority 
of those who gave their earnest and zealous 
support to her Majesty’sMinisters were of 
the same opinion ; that they gave the pro- 
power for the 8s. duty, and the other re- 
axations of the commercial code, with the 
feeling that: it was but a step to an:end ; 
and ultimately hon, Gentlemen opposite 
would find that their now refusing to agree 
to.the. 8s. duty would only lead. to their, 
io tae.end, being compelled to altogether 
repeal. the. Corn-laws.. The noble Lord, 
after for a long time discussing the causes 
which he supposed had led to the late dis- 
solution, had proceeded to talk a great 
deal about the constituency that had sent 
him to,Parliament, Liverpool, no doubt, 
was a most important commercial town ; 
but still, if an analysis were entered into 
of the. yotes that actually returned the 
noble. Lord to Parliament, it would. be 
found that he was not returned by a ma- 
jority of the respectable householders, mer- 
chants, and. bankers, of Liverpool, but 
that. he owed his seat to the votes of that 
ne and. virtuous body, the freemen of 
ive Therefore, he did not consider 
that the noble Lord really did represent the 
opinion of the town of Liverpool. 

, The Speaker : The hon. Member must 
be aware,’ that it-is not in order to state 
that any Member of this House does not 
legally. represent. the constituency that 
sent him to Parliament, 

Mr,. Gibson was very far from saying 
that. the noble Lord, or any other Mem- 
ber, did not ‘ legally” represent: the con- 
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stituency which sends him here ; but he wag: 
ing on to remark that. he wished it was. 
not the law:of the land, that. the body of 
men who influenced the return for Liver. 
pool, should be entrusted with the. political 
freee which they.now possess. The aoble 
, in the ‘third portion of his. speech, 
had referred to the question of the alleged 
distress of the country ; but all he said. on 
the subject was to tell the country to take 
courage, and not despond.. Now, really 
this was not enough to hear from the noble 
Lord. . Probably he. meant that we were 
to trust. to what the right hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, would do. for 
the country, when he came-into power. 
But, both the right hon, Gentleman and 
the noble Lord had left them in doubt as 
to what he really would do; and much as 
they had heard of the evils brought upon 
the country, and the uncertainty to trade, 
that was caused by the ministerial agita- 
tion of these questions; and much as had 
been said of the importance of not. agita- 
ting the country, for fear of unsettling the 
arrangements of commerce, and of pre- 
venting persons from investing capital, yet 
the must say, that the uncertainty and in- 
distinctness that hung around the inten- 
tions of the right hon. Baronet were much 
more likely to produce the results that 
were so much deprecated. Was it not 
known that the right hon. Baronet. was 
coming. into. power, and that being in 
wer, he would be able to carry whatever 
willed into effect ?. And was not the si- 
lence and indistinctness of the rigat bon, 
Gentleman, so situated, more dangerous 
than any statements that could be made 
by persons who were known not to be 
able to carry their views into effect? 
Symptoms of the effect of that uncertainty 
indeed had already been seen. Had they 
not heard a noble Duke elsewhere de-~ 
claring, that if the right hon, Baronet 
touched the Corn-laws, the noble Duke 
would do so and so, and that if the right 
hon. Baronet attempted to introduce any- 
thing like the measures of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, the landed interest who.had 
brought him in, would also tura him out 
again? Or, was his silence to be taken as 
merely nothing after all? Was its signifi- 
cance only on the principle of omne tgno- 
tum pro magnifico. . Yet he could not be- 
lieve that: the right hon. Baronet would 
abandon that sound system of. policy 
which ought to guide all future statesmen. 


in this. country—the principle which ‘he 




















liniself had so emphatically laid down at 
the time of his introducing Catholic eman- 

pation—that of yielding to the pressure 

‘the times; and ‘conceding when not 
able longer fo resist. In that memorable 
speech the right hon. Baronet laid it down 
as a principle, that no fear of the charge 
of ‘inconsistency, or of the loss of political 
character, should deter the statesman 
from ‘bringing’ forward’ those measures 
which’ hé ‘conceived to be for the good of 
his country; and he could not believe 
that thé’ right hon. Gentleman could shut 
his’ yes to’ the fact, that ‘at the present 
moment such was the state of our com- 
mercial interests—so great was the dis- 
tress and difficalty of obtaining employ- 
ment for the labouring population, and 
such was the spirit of discontent and dis- 
affection growing in the country, that he 
would be unable to resist the repeal of the 
Corn-laws and the relaxation of our com- 
mercial code. He was astonished at the 
conduct of one hon. Member opposite. 
He did not know what place that hon. 
Member represented, but he was remark- 
able for having last Session come forward 
and asked for a vote of the public money 
in order to enable his famishing labourers 
to emigrate to foreign lands. He did not 
know the place he represented [An hon. 
Member : ‘‘ Worcester”), but that was the 
remarkable feature in his political cha- 
racter. He had teen, he repeated, as- 
tonished to hear that hon. Member doing 
what on all sides was deprecated in that 
Houwse—he had been astonished to find 
that hon: Member making use of exciting 
and inflammatory language in reference to 
classes, When the hon. Gentleman talked 
about the tender mercies of the master 
manufacturers, about their making use of 
infants, to the exclusion of adults from 
their factories, and about their reckless- 
ness of human suffering—he then went 
on to tell the House of the tender feeling 
of the farmers and landed aristocracy 
towards the labouring population, and at- 
tempted to infer therefrom that their in- 
fluence over those around them was more 
generous in its tendency than that of the 
manitfacturers. Could anything be more 
unsatisfactory than such a line of asser- 
tion? If the hon, Gentleman described 
those seenes of fancied rural felicity and 
talked of ‘the influence of agriculture 
being better for the —_ than that of 
manufactures, he would like to meet him, 
as’ he had quoted from papers, with a 
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quotation from a paper of what had taken 
place in 1839, at a place not very far dis. 
tant from the metropolis, at‘a time when 
the price of corn was high, and when ‘th 
agricultaral labourer, according ‘to 
hon. Gentleman, ought ‘to have been pars 
ticularly well off. On the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, 1839, at an” ordi meeting of 
the board of guardians of Grenthany! it 
was moved by the Duke of Rutland, and 
seconded by Gregory Gregory, esq., and 
unanimously resolved that, * whereas dar. 
ing the high price of corn the labourers ‘hot 
receiving parochial relief were only ablée’to 
get bread of barley, or barley mixed with 
wheat, while the paupers were receivin: 
wheaten bread, the latter should in future 
receive only the same quality of bread as 
the independent labourers, in order the 
sooner to bring about the time when both 
should be able to eat the same quality of 
bread.” This took place at a time’of Rig 
prices, when the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer ought, according to the cal- 
culations of hon. Members opposite, ‘to be 
particularly prosperous. But it was said 
the manufacturers’ only reason for wishing 
to reduce the price’ of bread was to dimi- 
nish the cost of production. That was an 
unfounded assumption. The manufac. 
turers wished to open the trade, becatise 
they wished to have the power of selling 
their manufactures—because, in fact; if 
they were not able to take the corn of 
other countries no barter could take plate. 
A sar from America the other day, 
addressing the religious conference’ at 
Manchester—that assemblage of Ministers 
of which hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
spoken so slightingly—had ‘said that the 
Americans did not want the manufactures 
of this country cheaper, but that’ this 
country should take their corn in ex- 
cliange. It was freedom of exchange that 
was really wanted by those who opposed 
the Corn-laws, and in that point of view, 
whether the price was higher or lower, 
was a matter of speculation merely. It 
was of no value in determining the argu- 
ment on the whole question. Then, he 
asked, by what right, or on what principle 
did they deprive any class in this country 
of their freedom of exchange? He main- 
tained that the corn imported into this 
country in exchange for manufactures 
would be just as much a production of 
British industry as if it had actually been 
grown on our soil; and again he asked 
why they should not be allowed’ to pro. 
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dace wheat in their own way if it 80 suited 
them to do it? Therefore it was that he 
looked fot a total repeal of the Corn-laws. 
He supported the proposition of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for a fixed duty only asa 
, and to enable him the sooner to send 
the 8s. daty after the rest. As he said 
befere, he did not wish to tax particular 
classes with being influenced by their own 
‘culiar interests, as he did not think this 
was the right mode of debating a question 
of this kind, or, indeed, any public matter. 
it’ was, however, an unfortunate cireum- 
stance that the peculiar interests in that 
House were.so closely allied with the pre- 
servation of those monopolies. With the 
public, this was a peculiar source of sas- 
picion. This, to say the least of it, was 
an unfortunate coincidence, for people 
were apt to consider that these Corn-luws 
were enacted by a Parliament of landlords 
for their own benefit. He was far from 
saying that they were not perfectly sin- 
éere in their support of those laws, and 
that their object in supporting them 
was. patriotic and just, and that they 
imagined they 
Did * for t;’? and blushed to 
hen fame pee 
In point of fact, they would +have it be- 
fieved tliat the benefit fell to the landlords 
without their seeking jt. The first great 
Object in view should be to present Eng- 
ith industry to foreign countries in ex- 
ehatige for food, and thus to procure and 
he permanent demand for labour 
the increasing population of the coun- 
try. They were told that the Corn-laws 
procured permanent labour for a large 
pottion of ‘the population; but the fact 
Was, that the Corn-laws did not even 
afford the méans of giving mgs greeny for 
the agriculttral ulation. If they re 
deste 80 the asi of the population be- 
tween 1821 and 1831, the ten years in- 
eluded in the last Census, it would be 
found that while the population of the 
whole country had greatly increased, the 
number of persons engaged in agricultural 
putéuits had diminished to no less an ex- 
tent than 17,000 families. This was a 


vety remarkable fact, if they looked to 
the circamstance that the population of 
the whole country had greatly increased. 
It should also be recollected that the Poor- 
law commissioners in their reports stated, 
that pauperism existed in a much greater 
éxtent inthe agricultural than in the ma- 
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nufacturitig districts. Even if it were 
found that the Corn-laws afforded ample 
employment for the agricultural portion of 
the ation of the country, what ad- 
vantage could possibly atise in thus keep. 
ing in employment one class of the com- 
munity, by keeping another class out of 
employment? He contended that every 
freeman had necessarily a natural right to 
the freedom of exchange for the produce 
of his labour. But this principle was 8a- 
crificed by the Corn-laws, which, at the 
same time, kept numbers oat of employ, 
and from obtaining a just remuneration 
for their labour, while they did not find 
means of employ for the agricultural 
ion. No doubt Gentlemen oppo- 
site were fally justified in discussing the 
yore of confidence, but he trusted 
at they would not so far overlook the 
great interests of the country as to pass 
by altogether the consideration of the 
Corn-laws. If the debate was allowed to 
close as it had’ proceeded, the count 
would say that it was a planned piteseds 
ing, and that the right hon. Baronet had 
given directions to his party not to say 
one word ou the subject. It would be 
inferred that these were the directions 
given at the great A pam divan which, 
according to the Times newspaper, as- 
sembled at the house of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth last 


Sunday, cg daritig the hoars of di- 
vine service. It would-be said that it was 
then and there resolved, that steps should 


be taken to keep the people in the greatest 
state of ignoranee as to the course that 
the probable fatureadministration intended 


| to pursue, He did ‘not speak as a part 
‘than, for he was not one. 


He repeated, 
he was no party man, and he wished that 

were nahy more fike him; and he 
lad proved that he was not one: by ‘his 
conduct. ‘If he had ‘sat on the other sitle 
of the House he should have used pre- 
cisely the same language on the subject of 
the laws; as he had addressed to the 
House from the plate where he stood ; 
and he should have said that it showed’ 
want of tespect, not to dllude to the ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws which pressed ‘so 
heavily upon the great interests of the 
country. When he looked: at pentle- 
man opposite—many of whom ‘he knew, 
and for whom he entertained the greatest 
personal réegard+hé was satiéfied that 
many of them wefe Sincere ‘in 
theit opposition to-any change in the Corn- 




















laws ; ithaca ms nar sneers 
mani at many of th ive 
statements ofthe bon. Member for Balford 
— the distressed state of the popu- 
When that hon. Gentleman al- 
luded to a quotation from the scriptures 
in teference to this subject, he was sur- 
prised at the ill-sup sneers of Gen- 
tlemen opposite, it the quotation ‘of 
scripture, in reference to the Corn-laws, 
did not originate with that side of the 
House, bat with Gentleman opposite. For 
his own part, be did not think that it should 
be made a practice to quote the scriptures 
on one side or the other on commercial or 
financial questions. He, however, could 
not forget that the practice did not origi- 
nate with his bon. Friend, but with the 
fight hon. Baronet the Member for Dor- 
chester, who, in a — his constitu- 
voted a passage from scripture in 
pred of the Corn-laws, and told his 
auditory that he had no doubt but that 
it had been written for theit insteuction. 
He believed that the right hon. Baronet 
made the quotation with a view to sho 
that the sliding scale was alluded to. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite found fault 
with the agitation of the Corn-laws, but 
they forget that 
tors with his side of the House. All that 
he had to find fault witht was, that they 
had been more successful agitators on the 
present question than those who set on 
the Miuisterial-side’ of the House. Did 
hos. Gentlemen forget the agitation that 
had been carried on yma neem 
agitation against the: rament edeca- 
tion plan, and the agitation of his hon. 
nd, the Member for the University of 
Oxford in favour of church extension ? 
All these came equally within the cate 
of agitation as that against the Corn-laws, 
and he onl tted that the agitation on 
his side of the House for commercial reform 


ber for Shrewsbury said that the result of 
the appeal to the people had been, that the 
party of the right hon. Baronet had in- 
creased, while that of the noble Lord, the 
Seeretary for the Colonies bad diminished. 
Now he contended that the result of the 
diésolution had beew an inerease in the 
number ef anti-Corn-law Members, and 
that many more hdn. Gentlemen had been 
sent to that Parliament prepared to sup- 
port repeal than had been returned to any 
previous Parliament. pe ek Ra 


to aitaim success was time and ion. 
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(Hear, ‘hear.| He repeated educ 30 
and the ¢ ing such works as 
valdable publication of the Rev.’ 
Chalmers, and the Rev. Baptist Noel 
the subject of the Corn-laws throt 
the community. If this was done on an 
extensive scale, he was satisfied that a 
feeling of enthusiasm against the Corns 
laws (or, as they were most properly de- 
signated by the hon. Member for Stock« 
port, the bread-tax) would be excited to 
so great an extent as the feeling against 
slavery. It was formerly said ‘by the ad- 
voeates for the continuance of slavery in 
the colonies; that that system was bene 
ficial to the slaves themselves; so 
were now seriously told that the laws 
which produced a scarcity of food were 
advantageous to the consumers. He was 
satisfied that the time was notdistant when 
the agitation on the subject of the Corm- 
laws would be as great as that t 
from Exeter-hall throughout the ¢ 
for the abolition of slavery; and 
flame of enthusiasm would be excited 
throughout the land, such as would not be 
extinguished by the right hon. Baronet 
and the noble Lord ite. He said, 
emphatically, they must be re : 
5 er tre Mer» with ce ae 
inciples of justice, and therefore th 
mom To no Lord, the Meibcs 
for Li must forgive him for making 
another allusion with reference to what 
had fallen from him tespecting the pro- 
posed ulteration of the sagar datics. The 
noble jord had referred to the Brazilian 
trade. Was he aware that the treaty 
with the Brazils was near coming to 
a conclusion? Under the present treaty, 
the Bravilian goverament only i 
a duty of 20 per cent. on ‘the im- 
portation of our manufactures, while this 
country imposed a duty of 375 percent. 
on Brazilian sugar. Did the noble Lord 
recollect that a considerable portion of the 
public revenue of this country arose from 
sugar, and that the consumption per head, 
was not 80 great as it was forty years ago? 
Was be also aware that, in consequence 
of the large quantities of Brazilian seger 
in bond at Liverpool, many persons who 
were accustomed to manufacture for the 
Brazilian market intended to cease to do 
80, a8 there was nothing for them te re- 
ceive but sugar, and they could not afford 
to it m bond? “At the nt time 
the’ of this sugat was.2d. a pound, 
while the protecting duty was 74. 
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pound: you thus prevent your merchants; were the ns who should, in the name 
selling it here. The merchants are com-|of her Majesty, propose these westions 


pelied to refine it in bond, and send it to 
the blacks in Jamaica, and to Italy and 
other places, and you will not let the po- 
ges of this country derive any benefit 
it. What advantage or good could 
ibly be gained by such a proceeding? 
Ff the cultivation of sugar altogether ceas. 
ed in Jamaica, there would be no great 
disadvantage to the population there. At 
the same time he did not wish or desire to 
resort to any steps that would have that 
effect. But what possible reason could 
the noble Lord have for He can. a 
course which was injurious to the revenue, 
which deprived a large portion of the po- 
pulation of this country of a most important 
market for the sale of their produce, and 
also the people of the means of obtaining 
a necessary article at a moderate price? 
The noble Lord said that the population 
of the West-Indian islands were in a very 
strange condition in consequence of the 
emancipation of the slaves; but all that 
the noble Lord really showed was, that in 
consequence of the emancipation the cost 
of producing sugar had increased. He 
seemed to forget that the proposition of 
her Majesty's Ministers gave to the West- 
Indians a protecting duty much more than 
equivalent to the difference of the cost of 
producing sugar before and since emanci- 
cipation. He did not admit this, however, 
to be a sound reason for rejecting the pro. 
ition, In conclusion, he had only to 
thank the House for the patience with 
which they had listened to him. 

Mr. Borthwick would not follow the 
example of the hon. Gentleman, and of 
others on the same side of the House, in 
introducing merely speculative questions 
which could, in the situation in which 
parties stood, be attended with no practi- 
cal result. The greater the importance of 
the questions which it had pleased her 
Majesty to call the attention of Parlia- 
ment to, the more eventful the issues that 
depended on their decision, the more 
necessary was it that any discussion of 
them in that House should be followed 
by practical results, and not end merel 
in a display of field-day oratory. Wit 

reat deference to the hon. Gentleman who 
ast sat down, he should take leave to con- 
sidet the question before the House not one 
concerning the sugar duties, timber duties, 
or the Corn-laws, or any other financial or 
fiscal measure, but the question of who 








to the House with any chance of zing 
them to a practical issue. Were they to 
grant a lengthened and full consideration 
then to those questions, the result would 
be, that the Government would propose 
them seriatim to the House, and after- 
wards should fail in carrying them out, 
He would not, then, be provoked by the 
able, though fallacious, arguments used 
on the other side to argue whether the 
distress which had been admitted to exist 
had anything to do with the Corn-laws or 
not, though he was prepared, when the 
time for discussion should come, to prove 
that no connection between them existed 
at all, He would not say whether these 
laws required revision, nor whether a 
sliding scale or a fixed duty were the 
better, but he was prepared to prove, that 
the protection itself had no more to do 
with the distress complained of than any 
proposition of Euclid, which hon. Gentle» 
men opposite might choose to demon- 
strate. The hon. and Jearned Member for 
Bath had said the other evening, that 
Ministers had grown unpopular, not be. 
cause they advanced, but because they 
lagged towards reform principles, that 
they had become distasteful to the 

ple in proportion ‘as they receded 
rom the ballot and the other extreme 
measures which he advocated. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman admitted, 
that the subtraction taken from the Minis- 
terial ranks had been added to the Con- 
servative, and not to his section of the 
House. Again, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman admitted, that if credit was 
due to the Government for anythiag it 
was for their foreign policy and the ad- 
justment of the great eastern question 
But was that a policy tending towards 
liberal opinions? How did it come to 
pass that the proudest of their triumphs 
was formed by treading in the footsteps of 
Pitt and Castlereagh ; that, in fact, it was 
a Tory and not a Radical triumph? The 
question before the House appeared. to 
him to be, not whether they should dis« 
cuss the Corn-laws or not, but how they 
were to arrive at the discussion? The 
present Ministry were obstacles to that 
discussion ; they must be removed before 
the subject could be fully and fairly dealt 
with, He was of opinion, that this coun« 
try had a right to look to the House for a 
stable Government. For five years the 
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country bad been burdened with a Minis- 
ry which, in the. Jan of its own 
ler, was the worst of all possible Mi- 
nistries, for it was. a Ministry not having 
Tt PORES of carrying their own measures. 
With a feeble tottering Government, un- 
able to carry its. own, measures, he said, 
not only that it was not indecent, but that 
it was the bounden duty of every hon, 
Member of the House to inform her Ma. 
jesty of the actual state of things, in order 
that the country might have a Government 
which might be able to carry into effect 
its own designs, That was the real ques- 
tion before the House. As to the distress 
which was unfortunately so prevalent, it 
was Owing to the conduct of the party 
opposite, who, instead of attending to 
practical matters, had been wrapped up in 
theoretical abstractions. Look at Spain 
and Portugal. There they had them- 
selves lost a market for 14,000,000/. ster. 
ling of manufactures of this country. That 
was about the amount they used to take 
annually. How much did they take now ? 
Hardly enough to pay the miserable 
legion, which had been left in so hope- 
less a state. Yet the Ministry had the 
hardihood, notwithstanding such facts as 
these, to come to the House and tell them 
that it was to questions of domestic eco- 
nomy, and not of general policy, that the 
prevalent distress was owing. With re- 
ference to Ireland, he expected, that what- 
ever party governed her, even-handed 
justice, fearing none, fawning on none, 
mixing up no questions of theology with 
matters of politics, would be dealt to all 
alike, Whether the Romish priesthood 
in Ireland had been guilty of malversation 
he would not take upon himself to gt 
but, if they were guilty, let them be 
punished in their character as citizens and 
not as priests; they had erred as citizens, 
they ought to suffer as. citizens. He 
could bear testimony to the zeal and 
fidelity with which the Roman Catholic 
priests in Spain discharged their duties, 
and to the great amount of good which 
they did; and he could only ah that if 
the conduct of the priests in Ireland was 
different, and they had prostituted their 
influence to political purposes, the Irish 
Roman Catholic Church was the only 
portion of the Roman Catholic body in 
which the power of the hierarchy was at 
so low an ebb as to allow of such conduct. 
He believed, that the right hon. Baronet 
would govern [reland in the mode best 
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calculated to develope her resources,.-by 
securing. the rights of property and ese 
tablishing generally respect. for the laws, 
On these grounds, he.should vote for the 
amendment. He would’.vote for placing 
in the possession of power a Government 
which should combine the confidence. of 
her Majesty with that, of the people. and 
the Parliament. 

Mr. W. S. O'Brien said, that. the, hon, 
Members who had moved the Address and 
the amendment both agreed that it. was 
the duty of the House to. give an answer 
to the propositions contained in her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious speech, but he would ask 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite whether there 
was any such answer in the amendment 
which had been proposed? No answer 
whatever had been given to the question 
of whether the country had sanctioned the 
course which her Majesty's Ministers had 
taken. Indeed he must say, that he had 
never witnessed so pitiful a line of conduct 
as that which had been pursued by the Con- 
servative p for the last two or three 
months. He called on the right hon. Baronet, 
Sir R. Peel, and upon the hon. Member 
for the West Riding, to say whether they 
were prepared to sustain the principle of a 
general revision of our whole commercial 
tariff? The noble Viscount who had that 
night opened the debate had not offered a 
single suggestion on this head, and merely 
said that the present Government -had not 
the confidence of the country. He ought, 
however, to bring some stronger proof be- 
fore the House of this than was to be found 
in mere assertion. His complaint had 
been that the Whigs had not fulfilled the 
promises which were held out tu the coun- 
try by the Government of Lord Grey with 
regard to peace, retrenchment, and re. 
form; but, in the very same breath, he 
was compelled to say, that they had given 
more reform than was agreeable to his 
own party. With respect, however, to the 
economy which it was urged had not been 
practised. by the present Government, in 
was notorious that, session after session, 
they had been stimulated to, undertake 
great expenses with regard to the navy by 
hon, Members of the Opposition, Again, 
with respect to their foreign policy, there 
was not one of the wars in which the Go- 
vernment had embarked the forces. of 
the country—which hon, Gentlemen. op- 
posite had denounced —for even the former 
speech of the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Dorchester (Sir J. Graham) on the 
sr of China, was no impeachment of 
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the policy of the war in that quarter, bat 
merely an inculpation of the Foreign Se- 
-eretary for not having sent out some 
at an earlier period than he had 
. Ais to'the position of Mr. M’Leod, 
he’ confessed it did not appear to him that 
her Majesty's Government could have done 
otherwise than take the course which they 
had adopted. Whatever measures might 
be necessary for the protection of a British 
subject standing in such a position should 
have his most cordial support, whether 
they proceeded from the Government of 
the right hon. Baronet, or from an Admi- 
nistration composed of his opponents ; but, 
whatever might be the result, he should 
still affirm that the — was not one 
which ought to be made the subject of 
discussion. The Government had 
also been charged with the abandonment 
of their original Irish Tithe Bill. It 
should, however, be recollected, that on 
three several occasions they had endeavour- 
ed to carry that measure, and were on 
each occasion opposed by the gentlemen 
opposite ; so that they, at least, ought not 
to re them with the abandonment 
ef that measure. As an Irish Member, he 
would take that opportunity to express 
the gratitude of his country to the present 
Government for nearly the whole of their 
licy in the Government of that country. 
The present was the first Government that 
had made an towards governing 
Ireland upon principles upon which 
alone she could now be governed, namely, 
that the people of that country, as far as 
regarded themselves, should be 
upon a perfectly equal footing ; and that, 
as ed the connection with England, 
the people of Ireland should be entitled to 
every right of citizenship with the people 
of England. He found that this principle 
had been carried out by the present Go- 
vernment in their executive appointments 
and in their legal appointments, To the 
present Government Ireland was indebted 
for the suppression of the Orange associa- 
tion. The nt Government had at- 
tempted, and had, in fact, ve Fae at- 
tempted, to educate the Irish people. They 
had endeavoured to give Ireland equal 
justice, and they had shown their willing- 
ness to concede to Ireland the same muni- 
ase. igovagin that had beén found so 
beneficial to England. They hud also 
shown a — to extend the crippled 
franchise of the Irish people, and—the 


greatest blessing of all—they had conferred 
upoa Ireland a Poor-law; end if it had 
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not been for the. of the right 
hon. Baronet: the r for Vamworth 


de- | the present Government would have given 


to Ireland a system of railroad communi_ 
cation, which would have done more to! ee- 
ment the two countries than any other 
measure that could be proposed. These 
acts entitled the present Government to 
the gratitude of the Irish nation. . With 
regard to the Corn-laws, it should be:te- 
collected that 1,500,000 petitioned for a 
change; and representing, as he did, an 
agricultural district, he was prepared to 
agree toa measure which should prevent 
the price of corn rising so high as to pro- 
duce suffering amongst the humbler 
classes, He trusted that the Government 
would not consider that they were dealing 
only with corn, timber, or sugar, but that 
they would revise the whole tariff of our 
commercial system. He considered that 
the Whig Government had done ser- 
vice to the country, particularly by their 
measures of negro emancipation, ral 
education, and municipal reform. TF they 
had not been fiercely opposed they would 
have also passed an equitable measure on 
the subject of church rates. He saw in 
their colonial policy, too, the germ of a 
very extensive system of colonisation, ‘and 
emigration upon a good principle was en- 
couraged by them, There was the penny- 
postage, which he considered the greatest 
social blessing that could be conferred upon 
a people; and there was that most bene- 
ficial measure, the union of the Canadas. 
What had Gentlemen opposite to put in 
the scale against these measures? Their 
merits, or rather demerits, were more of 
a negative than of a positive character, 
and yet there were two measures for which 
they would doubtless claim credit. There 
was the bill of the right hon. Baronet for 
the trial of controverted elections, which 
required to be almost altogether remodelled 
in the‘course of two years, and there was 
the bill of the noble the Member for 
North Lancashire respecting the registra- 
tion of voters in Ireland. Now, no man 
felt more strongly than he did the want of 
a registration bill, and the best proof of 
the want of it was the manner in which 
his hon. Friend the late Member for Wa- 
terford had been robbed of his seat, but 
that was no reason why they should en- 
deavour to cripple a franchise whieh could 
at present barely be entitled to popular 
representation. if the Conservative ot 
when it came into — would bring for- 
ward wise and measures, they 
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would undoubtedly receive the of 
those who advocated a 
But) must not forget that were. 
prance to public opinion, If they also 
endeavoured to conciliate the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, used every effort to en- 
courage the industry . atpatuen, se 
recognised the principle of perfect equality 
between the citizens of that part of the 
kingdom and of this, they would not fail to 
obtain the support of the Irish people. But 
if, on the contrary, they thrust into office 
those who were conspicuous for their vili- 
fication of the people of Ireland, and filehed 
away from that people, under any pretence 
whatever, their scanty franchise, they 
must be prepared to struggle against a 
whole people, and in the name of thou- 
sands and thousands he would tell them 
to beware. He would not, however, follow 
up these subjects further on that occasion, 
as he was unwilling to indulge in expecta- 
tions which might never be realised, or in 
fears which might prove to be unfounded. 
He would sit down, contenting himself 
with expressing his intention to give his 
vote in favour of the Address. 

Colonel Sibthorp ex his hope tliat 
the day had now arrived when the hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen, who had sat far 
too long on the opposite benches, were 
doomed to receive that retribution for their 
selfishness and political vices which they so 
richly deserved, and when they would be 
driven—nay, drummed—out of the House 
of Commons, to what tune the forms of 
the House would not permit him to 
meiition. He hoped that the day had 
arrived when the right hon. Baronet below 
him, and those by whom he would be sur- 
founded, would prevent that glandered 
body from any ~— infecting the policy 
of this country. Happy, indeed, would it 
have been for them if they had bad the 
political honesty to have resigned their 

aces as the advisers of her Majesty long 
ago, for then they would not at least have 
seen themselves so contemptuous y rejected 
as they had recently been by the people 
themselves, of whose support they had so 
vainly boasted. In the subtle Speech of 
Ministers; for it was their Speech, and not 
that of the Queen, the distresses of the 
people and the difficulties of the coun 
were adverted to; but whatever evils 
might exist, he was confident, be they ever 
so-great, that the tact and powerful mind 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, would be able to surmount 
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culties alluded to in the Speech did exist 
borught forward at the 
time they were ; the Corn-question, wus in« 
troduced, he believed, in the Queen’s Speech 
at the opening of Parliament on January 
1841, but, save the motion on the part of 
Lord J. Russell, not called for considera- 
tion till ‘the Budget at the eleventh hour, 
claptrap, and delusive for the people. 
but, then, he asked, by wiiom had t 
been created? Were they not brought 
about by the incompetency of the Govern- 
ment, and the manner in which they abused 
the power entrusted to them? What was 
the budget of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but clap- 
trap, and could it be doubted that the ery 
of cheap bread, cheap sugar, and cheap 
timber, was taised at the eleventh hour 
merely in the hope that it would énable 
Ministers to hold offives which should 
never have been entrusted tothem? Old 
birds, however, were not to be caught with 
chaff, and, although an endeavour had been 
made to delude and humbug the people, it 
had not only not succeeded, but signally 
failed. His conviction was, that the poor 
would never be benefited by the cry of 
cheap bread, and with em re to 
timber, his belief was, that if the proposed 
reduction took place, it would not oceasion 
a difference more than of 10s. in the build~ 
ing of a cottage or a small farmhouse of 907. 
value. It was somewhat extraordi that 
those who eried out most loudly for the abo. 
lition of slavery should be the first to pro- 
pose its renewal; and no one, he thought, 
could deubt that such would be a conse« 
— of cheap sugar in reference to the 
overnment proposition. These, however, 
were matters of detail, and he would not fur« 
ther dwell upon them at the present mo- 
ment. He could only compare the position 
of the Government to that of sp tt and 
when they produced their schedule, he 
‘should like to know where their assets would 
be found. The fact was, they had none, and 
the anxious creditors looked only to theright 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
to find out the means of satisfying their 
demands. He rejoiced that the day had 
arrived when her Majesty's Ministers must 
be displaced. How were the last weeks of 
the late Parliament occupied? _ Why, in 
disposing of miscellanéous estimates, and 
estumates for civil contingencies ; and did 
not these exhibit a list of as gross jobbi 
as could well be concelved? He did not 


blame the hon, Member for Boltén for the 





them, - He was well aware that the diffi. 


ss which he had tecéived, but 
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he most assuredly did the Government who 
had dared to give these grants: he thought 
it somewhat too much that Mr. Vizard 
should have 1,500/. a-year for the per- 
formance of duties which should be dis- 
charged by others, On the 4th of June 
last. that House declared Ministers to be 
incompetent ; but how many appointments 
had they made since, and how much of the 
public money had they expended in outfits, 
or rigging out those to whom they had 
given places. What did the House think 
of the appointment of the late Attorney- 
General? Of course, he had a proper out- 
fit, shirts, stockings, &c., and was to enjoy 
a salary; but these were points which he 
would take an opportunity of having ascer- 
tained, as well as the number of days, or 
rather hours, which he sat in his judicial 
capacity. ‘Gross as was the Monteagle 
and other jobs, this was one of the gros- 
sest jobs he had ever heard of; but 
the Gazette furnished ample proofs of 
other jobs, and although enough had 
been done already, it was possible that more 
remained behind. He was very glad that 
the right hon. Baronet had frustrated the 
rainy re which had been made to wrench 
from him his views, plans, and impressions 
as to how the Government should be con- 
ducted, though, perhaps, through kind and 
charitable feelin ,he had already told them 
too much, and thanking the House for the 
attention with which they had heard him, 
he would only say, in conclusion, that he 
should cordially support the amendment, 
having no doubt that the result of its suc- 
cess would prove satisfactory to the people, 
and give peace and security to the country. 

Mr.°C. Powell said, although it was 
true, as the noble Lord, the Member for 
Liverpool had stated, that the result of the 
elections, especially in Ireland, amounted 
to'a verdict against the Government, yet 
he should vote on this occasion in opposi- 
tion to that verdict. It had been indus- 
triously alleged, with a view of imposing 
on the agriculturists of both England and 
Ireland, that the policy of the Govern- 
ment would tend to their ruin, and would 
extinguish agriculture ; but the convincing 
speech of the hon. Member for Stockport 
satisfied him that such would not be the 
result. His belief was, that at no distant 
day ‘all vicious monopolies would be 
abolished, but at the same time so many 
varied interests had grown up with them, 
that he should prefer a gradual rather 
than a sudden transition from the con- 
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demned, and justly condemned, system of 
monopolists,. He thought, that. a. fixed 
duty was preferable to a sliding scale, 
and while it would afford adequate pro- 
tection to the agricultural interests, it 
would operate as a salutary warning to 
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them with respect to the change which 
must inevitably take place. He should 
support the Address proposed by the hon, 
Member for Manchester, and for the rear 
son that it held forth to the people, that 
they would not be the victims of abomina- 
ble monopolies and unjust taxation. 

Mr. E, Turner commenced by referring 
to the violence of language used by some 
of the Tory party towards the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, which was cal- 
culated to irritate and inflame the people 
of that country, At a dinner given, at 
which the hon, Member for Kent was 
ssreari a noble Earl referring to the great 

eform party to which he belonged, spoke 
of the right wing of the Infidels and Ra- 
dicals, and the left of the popish followers 
of factious demagogues, headed by O’Con- 
nell, and supported by “ the most infu- 
riated and bigoted priesthood that ever 
cursed a country.” That was language 
that might well create indignation in the 
minds of the Irish people, and alarm at 
the prospect of being governed by the 
pany at whose public festivals it was used. 

ith respect to the question more imme- 
diately before the House, although the 
object of the vote was the co:demnation 
of the Government he could only say, 
that they possessed his entire confidence. 
He did not regard the result of the elec- 
tions as a verdict against Ministers, espe- 
cially when he considered how limited the 
constituencies were, and he felt persuaded 
that before long’ the country would see 
the necessity of recalling men to power, 
who, during their period of office, had 
effected so much good, They had greatly 
benefited the country by the reduction of 
postage; but, although that measure was 
carried on the distinct understanding, that 
the deficiency was to be made good by 
that House, no vote, however, on the sub- 
ject had been called for; and he had no 
doubt that the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would ultimately derive financial advant- 
age from it. The hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site were studiously silent as to the course 
they meant to pursue, but was it not due 
to the country that they should explain 
the nature of the policy they meant to 
adopt. In reference to the Corn-laws 
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thé average rate of wages at different 
periods. In 1769 he found that the aver- 
age rate of wages of the labourer was 5s. 
@ week; but with that he was able to pur- 
chase twenty-three quartern loaves. The 
average rate of wages in 1792 was 9s. a 
week, and this enabled the labourer to 
buy fifteen quartern loaves, while, in 1841, 
although the average rate of wages was 
TOs. a week, he could only get with it ten 
uartern loaves. It, therefore, appeared, 
that the labourer at 5s. a week was a 
richer man than the labourer at 10s., and 
this was a fact which he thought could 
not be denied. He was persuaded, that 
the repeal of the Corn-laws would not 
affect the landed interest beyond ten per 
cent., because foreign wheat could not be 
imported at less than 60s. the quarter, 
whereas 56s. ought to be the standard 
price. For the sake of humanity and the 
peace of the country the landed interests 
should be prepared to make some sacri- 
fice; and if the right hon, Baronet oppo- 
site did not alter the Corn-laws, it would 
be impossible for him to carry on the Go- 
vernment, But it was said, that this ques- 
tion had been brought forward in the last 
Session of the late Parliament for party 
purposes ; but, so far from that being the 
case, did not the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, himself move acom- 
mittee on the subject two years and a half 
ago? It might have been better to begin 
legislation in reference to the Corn-laws 
on a higher duty than 8s., and then to re- 
duce it gradually ; but the golden oppor- 
tunity for such a course was now lost, and 
the people would demand as a right that 
which: previously they ‘would have re- 
ceived as a boon, Out of the 11,300,000 
quarters of foreign corn which had been 
imported 3,900,000 paid only Is. duty, 
and 2,800,000 a duty of 2s. 8d. the quar- 
ter. The average duty paid was Is. 10d., 
and, with such a fact before them, what 
rounds had the farmers for alarm? He 
ad never contended, that an alteration of 
the Corn-laws would give to the country 
what was understood by the cry of “chea 
bread.” He was perfectly satisfied that it 
would not, but what it would give was 
regular supplies and the means of pro- 
curing bread to those who wanted it. It 
mattered little what was the amount of 
wages if. they were insufficient to enable 
the labourer to obtain bread, and the land- 
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lords should bear in mind, that if they 
created paupers they would have to sup- 
port them through the medium of the 
Poor-laws. He thought it unwise that 
foreign corn should not be admitted, until 
the home produce had reached famine 
price, and this was proved by the fact, 
that in England the amount of revenue 
produced from the importation of foreign 
corn did not exceed 14,9007. pounds in 
ayear. The suffering people of this coun- 
try were entitled to more consideration 
than they received; but he hoped the 
lime was not far distant when their condi- 
tion would be considered with a view to 
its amelioration. He trusted, that who- 
ever might be in power would be attentive 
to the great interests of the country; but 
that, in particular, their eyes should not 
be pies § to the sufferings of the working 
classes. 

Mr, Escott said, that he would state 
as briefly and as distinctly as he could, 
the reasons which had induced him, as.a 
solemn duty, to give his vote in favour of 
the amended Address, Before he stated 
these reasons, however, he would refer to 
some of the arguments which had fallen 
from a right hon, Member, who, as ap- 
peared to him, had cautiously avoided any 
allusion to the question the House was 
called upon to decide. He alluded :par- 
ticularly to the speech of the President of 
the Board of Trade, who had entered into 
a discussion of the corn trade, and tlie 
Corn-law averages, but had not stated one 
word of justification of himself and the 
Ministers of the Crown exercising the 
functions of a Ministry in defiance of 
beth Houses of Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to. the 
budget, which had been rejected both by 
Parliament and the country ; and he stated 
some of the reasons why that budget was 
introduced, It did seem a most extraor- 
dinary circumstance, that at the close of 
the Session an Administration, which was 
admitted to have lost the confidence. of 
Parliament, had introduced a budget 
which went, in the opinion of the House, 
and of the property, wealth, intelligence, 
and, be would add, the population of the 
country, to attack our ships, our colo- 
nies, our commerce, and our agricul- 
ture. But the right hon. Gentleman did 
state some of the reasons why. that 
budget had been introduced; and one 
of. those. reasons was, hon, Members 
on his side of the House had been in 
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the habit of coming to the Ministry and 
saying that something of the kind ought 
to be done; it was not the pressure from 
without, but the pressure from within, The 
hon, Member for Manchester was one of 
the individuals to whom the right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade had al- 
luded. That hon, Member had stated 
that the price of cotton was down to 5s, 9d. 
and therefore it was necessary to reduce 
the price of corn; but the question was 
not between the conflicting interests o: 
eotton and corn, nor yet between the con- 
flicting interests, if conflicting they could 
be called, of agriculture and commerce, 
but whether Parliament ought to delibe- 
rate at all upon such a question while the 
Administration held office in defiance of 
Parliament, and therefore in defiance of 
the constitution, The hon, Member for 
Bath had stated his reasons for voting in 
favour of the original Address; but the 
hon, Member for Bath stood in a very 
different position from the Members of an 
Administration which had been condemn- 
ed by Parliament. The hon. Member for 
Bath was a man of great ability, who had 
raised himself by the force of his talents 
to be the representative of a great city, 
His speech was an admirable example of 
independence of mind, exercised in de- 
fence of principles which, if attempted to 
be poben into execution, would meet that 
defeat which must necessarily attend all 
attempts to carry on a monarchial govern- 
ment upon democratical and revolutionary 
rincipies. The Member for Bath had 
d the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth, that he was wrong, and 
that the frople of Eogland who were op- 
posed to him were right. What was this 
but the exploded fallacy of “ What do 
ne mean by the people of England?” 
e hon. Member for Bath, however, ad- 
mitted that the Whigs were against him, 
that the Tories were against him, and that 
the electors of the country, who had re- 
turned a Conservative majority to Parlia- 
ment, were against him. What, were not 
these the very parties who constituted the 
people of England? How, then, could the 
people of England be considered favour- 
able to the yiews which the hon. Member 
for Bath entertained ? Some observations 
had been made on a subject which had 
eaused him considerable pain—the sub- 
ject of the New Poor-law. It was asserted 
that Members on his side of the House 
had made exciting speeches on that sub- 
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ject daring the last election with the view 
of influencing the votes of electors. Now, 
if the hon, Member for Bath meant by 
that assertion that any one Member on 
the Opposition side of the House had to 
gain a single vote stated any opinion on 
the hustings which he was not prepared 
to maintain in that House, then he would 
agree that the epithets ‘‘ base” and “ sor- 
did,”” which the hon. Member for Bath 
had used, were not misapplied to that in. 
dividual. But he thought that before 
such an accusation was made against hon. 
Members on his side of the House, the 
hon. Member who made that accusation 
ought to have considered that other hon, 
Members were as much entitled to pro- 
nounce an opinion in favour of an amend- 
ment of the Poor-law as he was to pro- 
nounce one in favour of the unreformed 
Poor-law. It was wrong, therefore, in the 
hon, Member to call the agriculturist in- 
terest the starvers of the poor. The hon, 
Member for Bolton had alluded to the 
distress existing in various parts of the 
country. He had, however, dealt in no 
unfair insinuations against Members on 
that side of the House; but had admitted 
that they were ready to relieve the distress 
of the poor. But, he must say, that when 
the statement of that hon, Gentleman 
was followed up by another, to the effect 
that this distress was owing to the present 
system of Corn-laws, and when he knew 
that it was impossible, according to the 
forms of the House, to discuss the ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws during the present 
debate, whatever credit he might give the 
hon. Gentleman for bringing these cases 
forward, still, he repeated, he must say, 
that his doing so was useless so far as re- 
garded the alleviation of that distress, un- 
til the House could meet the inquiry fairly, 
whether the Corn-laws were, or were not, 
the cause of that distress, The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport had made a specch, to 
which he (Mr. Escott) had listened with 
very different feelings, because that hon. 
Gentleman appeared to be actuated by a 
feeling of implacable dislike to the agri- 
cultural interest of England. The hon; 
Member appeared in that House, he would 
not say as the delegate, but having some 
connexion with an extraordinary meeting 
called a conference, or synod, of some- 
thing of the kind, at Manchester; it was 
not a Parliamentum indoctum, but a Par- 
liamentum theologicum—a meeting of the 
ministers of religion to argue the Corns 
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pat and, to prove by. the paiherity of 
Scripture that esent system of Corn- 


laws was.an instrament for oppressing and 
starving the poor. He did not object to 
ministers of religion meeting to discuss 
matters of a political nature; but were 
these the same men and the same party 
that. denounced the ministers of the estab- 
lighed Chureh for. meddling with political 
questions? . Were these the men who said 
it was the duty of the ministers of religion 
to mind their flocks and to confine them- 
selves. to their spiritual avocations? He 
knew not: whether this were the case or 
not, but this he did know, that there were 
many excellent and good men among 
the Dissenters, and that there were many 
excellent.and good men in the Church of 
England, who thought it their duty to 
take a part in political questions. ‘They 
might be right, or they might be wrong; 
but they were pot good men, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters, who endeavour- 
ed.to throw ba their political opponents 
the odiym the aceusation of being 
starvers of the poor, Peace and charity 
were ai things, wherever they came 
from, but cant and hypocrisy were bad 
things, whether they appeared clothed in 
lawn and fine linen, or whether they 
stood forth unattired and unadorned be- 
fore the disgusted eyes of men. The 
question before the House was not the 
policy or impoliey of the Corn-laws, 
but whether Ministers had a right to 
come down to that House and recom- 
mend, as from her Majesty, measures on 
which there was a great difference of 
opinion in that House, after they had 
frapkly admitted that the voice of the 
country decidedly condemned them, The 
question..was one of great importance, 
What was the doctrine of the sesponsi- 
bility. of Ministers? To whom were 
Ministers responsible, if not to the House 
of Commons. What bad Ministers now 
done? They bad put the Sovereigo, in 
an adverse position to the ig to 
e in Par- 


had sent to Parliament a majority 
against them; they admitted that their 
fate was sealed. hy, then, did they 


their Sovereign in her present paia- 

pens Why had they made her 
do which had not been done by apy 
Sovereign for the last 200 years? Why, 


had compelled the House to come to 
et nee cide te be extsa- 
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ordinary end woprecedented ?—Because 
their conduct was extraordinary and un- 
precedented. It was indeed, a most ex- 
traordinary proceeding, but the question 
for the consideration of the House, was, 
whether or not the rights of the people 
should be abandoned—whether or not that 
House should succumb to the Ministers of 
the Crown? The question was, whether 
the voice of the people should be heard 
everywhere but in Parliament. He did 
not know how Ministers were emboldened 
to pursue the course they had adopted. 
It must have arisen from the extraordin- 
ary lenity and forbearance with which they 
had been treated by both Houses of Par- 
liament during the last two years, and 
which he had often thought Parliament 
ought not to have exercised towards them, 
But, perhaps, after all, a violent opposi- 
tion was best avoided — moderation was 
the best course—and at no period pro. 
bably more so than at the late election; 
and of this he was more than ever con- 
vinced—that the course which had been 
followed during the last two years had 
put the right hon, Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth io the position of leader of 
the constitutional party in this country, 
and soon, he might say, of the constitu- 
tional Government. If any hon, Gentle, 
man attempted to defend the conduct of 
Ministers, he could do so on the ground 
selected by the hon, Member for Bath, 
That hon, Gentleman said, he disliked 
both parties; he disliked the measures of 
the Whigs, but he said that he was obliged 
to take them, because he disliked the 
Tories more. How could any hon. Mem- 
ber who had given his support to the Re- 
form Bill defend the conduct of Ministers 
who held office in defiance of Parliament, 
and in defiance of the constituencies of 
this country? He thought the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies was 
of all men in England the man who would 
have avoided so unconstitutional a course. 
Though he did not concur in some of the 
opinions contained in the noble Lord’s 
writings, he did agree with him as to 
what he had written respecting the pre- 
dominance of Parliament. When he 
went further, and looked to the noble 
Lord’s speeches in Parliament, he found 
the noble Lord a stanch defender of the 
ivileges of Parliament in that House, 
t if he were to go still further, and 
were to be desirous of finding an exam 
of an individual trampling on the rights 
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both of Parliament and of the people, he 
would. not. consult the noble Lord’s books 
or. speeches, but he would consult the 


noble. Lord’s acts. He was very reluctant 
to,allude .in his presence to the right hon. 
Member for. Tamworth, but he hoped that 
his right hon, Friend would excuse him, 
if,.he now, stated why his right hon. 
Friend .was the man chosen by the people 
to::conduct their business in Parliament, 
and to be, in one word, the Prime Minis- 
ter. of this country. The difference 
between the noble Lord and the right 
hon. Baronet was this: that while both 
made*the same profession of regard for 
constitutional principles, the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth showed his attach- 
ment to those principles by his acts rather 
than by his professions; while the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies made 
professions which he falsified, and promises 
which he never kept. He believed the 
main ground of the present popularity of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, was, that he had never promised 
impossibilities to the people. That was a 
popularity which would not wane from 
f to year, or from Parliament to Par- 
jament, but which would increase in 
Strength and would become greater in 
stature and would be more enduring in 
Proportion as the people found themselves 
deceived by the empty professions of the 
opposite party. The people, like the hon, 
ember for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), estima- 
ted the character of the two great leaders 
by their conduct, but they came to a very 
different conclusion tothat at which the hon. 
Member for Bath had arrived. The peo- 
ple when they had the choice had preferred 
men who made no professions, and there- 
fore had not deceived them, and rejected 
those who made promises and never kept 
them. The hon. Member for Bath had 
said, that all the people cared about, was, 
what had been called a cheap budget. 
Now, on that point he could speak from 
his own experience. He had seen the 
people of England laugh at the exhibition 
of “the big loaf and the little loaf,” as 
an absurd attempt to deceive and cajole 
them. He hoped that he should not be 
considered as intruding unfairly on the 
attention of the House, while he related 
an incident which had occurred during 
the last election in the city which he had 
now the honour to represent. They had 
conducted the election quietly enough 
up to a certain point, when one of his 
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friends came. and\ said to him, “I am 
afraid that there will be a row after all; 
Our opponents have got some big loaves 
and some little loaves, and are parad- 
ing them up and down the town to 
make the people against you.” © He 
followed up his statement by saying, ‘Tf 
understand also, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is coming down this even- 
ing to canvass the town against you.” He 
had said to his friend, “I give as much 
credit to one of your statements as T do 
to the other. I ‘do not believe, that the 
exhibition of the big loaves and the little 
loaves will get up any excitement against 
us, and I do not fancy that the influence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, now 
that his party are shorn of its power, will 
be of any injury to our party, even if it 
should be exercised against us.” The 
result proved, that he was right in his 
anticipations. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not able to impede his elece 
tion, and his opponents, after an exhibi- 
tion of five or six hours, withdrew their 
big loaves and their little loaves from 
public sight. So much were they ashamed 
of their exhibition, that one of their lead- 
ing party subsequently said to him, “ lam 
sorry that our friends ak introduced any 
such subject of agitation ;” on which he 
replied, “ You took them away, because 
they did not produce the agitation which 
you expected.” He hoped, that if at 
some future period they should have, as 
most probably they would have, a discus- 
sion on the Corn-laws, it would be con- 
ducted without that party feeling and 
acrimony which had distinguished so 
many of the speeches which had been 
made during the present debate on the 
other side of the House. It was most 
unjust, and he thought it was not neces- 
sary, to inflame the public mind. by re- 
peatedly making the statement, that the 
Corn-laws were the cause of the starva- 
tion of the poor, and that the landlords 
of England kept up their rents for their 
own private benefit, reckless of the misery 
which they inflicted on other members of 
the community. Commerce and agricul- 
ture must flourish or fall together. He 
believed that many of the evils, and much 
of the distress which existed in the coun- 
try at the present moment, though not 
caused, had been greatly aggravated, by 
the course which Ministers had pursued, 
and he trusted under a different Adminis- 
tration those evils would soon be rectified, 











305 Adjourned: 
«The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
spoke commenced his speech with the 
intimation that. he was about to enlighten 
the House as to what the real subject before 
them was, but he must confess, that, al- 
though, he had listened with all possible 
attention to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he had derived but little information 
from what he had addressed to the House. 
Something of novelty, indeed, had un- 
doubtedly characterised the speech of the 
hon. learned Gentleman. The House 
must have rats a me astonishment * 
learning,. or. ing from the hon. an 

learned Gentleman, that they had no right, 
that they might not dare to discuss—that, 
aneling to the constitution, it was im- 
possible for them to discuss—the question of 
the Corn-laws on the t occasion. 
Why, the ap had been made precisely 
on this question—the feeling of the coun- 
try, the sentiments of the country had, 
from one extremity to the other, re-echoed 
with the discussion on this question. Hon, 


Gentlemen opposite told the House, that } part 


they came there in a body, or at least 
bodily, to represent to the House and to 
the Sovereign the result of this; and yet, 
on the very first discussion in that House, 
when her Majesty, in her Speech from 
the Throne—in the speech of the Ministry, 
which her Majesty adopted, placed this 
question distinctly before them, they, for 
the first time, had had it stated to them as 
a parliamentary doctrine, that the House 
had no right to enter upon the discussion 
of the corn question. He must confess he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had entirely failed in making out his 
point ; he had, indeed, been utterly sur- 
prised at the view the hon, and learned 
Gentleman had taken; and he believed 
that, before the end of his speech, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self to doubt as to his own theory, 
for, though he argued in the outset that 
the House could not now pretend to a right 
to discuss this question, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself could not avoid 
going into little anecdotes about his elec- 
tion experience, in election squibs of little 
loaves and big loaves. It had been argued 
that the sim uestion before the House 
was, whether the Government now in 
power had the confidence of the country, 
and he did not complain at all of the course 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite had taken 
on this occasion; he thought they had a 
perfect right, at the earliest opportunity, 
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and he further thought it the duty of the 
Government to them the opportunity 
—he thought they had a perfect right, at 
the earliest opportunity, to bring the ques. 


tion of who were to govern this country to 
a practical conclusion. Whether orno it 
was expedient gS He apo in the 
way which hon. Gentlemen had 
determined on ; whether or no it was ad_ 
visable to follow out that system of entire 
silence with respect to all the great ques 
tions before the public—those t ques~ 
tions which he believed for the first time 
in Parliamentary history, had become iden. 
tified with a large and important partyin 
the state—was quite another question, on 
which he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
entertained a strong opinion. He believed 
thoroughly, that the mysticism in which 
the right hon. Baronet, and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, had chosen to involve the 
course of their future policy in reference 
to those great questions, was neither con- 
sistent with wisdom, nor, ultimately, 
with good policy. He thought that the 
y ase Alga grsaarcigy mee 
ought frankly and 0 to ore 
oo country, the pth Zhich, a their 
opinion, ought to be pursued. But how- 
ever this might be, whether or not it 
was pro entirely to omit the 
entire consideration of these great 
questions — whether it was p' 
to act the play of Hamlet, omitting 
the part of Hamlet, whatever course the 
hon. Gentlemen who moved and seconded, 
and had hitherto su , the amend- 
ment, might approve of, he thought that 
the House, and that the country, must 
have been somewhat surprised when they 
found that when the Gentlemen who 
opened the debate brought forward these 
charges against the present Government, 
the leaders of the great party who backed 
them persevered in their system of entire 
silence, even on those very questions which 
they themselves had brought forward as 
charges elsewhere against the Government, 
and which they themselves had elsewhere 
selected as subjects for discussion. The 
hon, Gentleman opposite had laid three dis- 
tinet counts against the Government, fairly 
admitting that he was bound to prove his 
case, that he was bound to pets 
tory nds why the t ernment 
was Sie eoticied to the coiled of the 
country. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
the amendment, and moved it very ably, 
was followed by a noble Lord, who gave 





a promise of eminence in his future 
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they 
who 
That hon. Gentleman 
the main ground on which he 
the Government had forfeited 
of the country, was in the 
Earl Grey, which he sought 
a pane 


sh to put into the crimi- 
in company with the present Mi- 
nistry. The three principles of Earl Grey, 
which the hon. Gentleman referred, 


first 
the 
thet, in his consideration of the interrup- 
tions of peace which had taken place during 
the administration of the present Govern- 
ment, he entirely discarded the question of 
ight or wrong; that whether the grounds 
war were justifiable or no, was of no 
consequence with him. The first little 
which the hon. Gentleman was pleased 
select that at Antwerp. He would 
to ask where were his noble and right 
i opposite (Lord Stanley and 


Presets 
ait 
a 
E 
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guilty of that in which 
Gentlemen had taken a full share? 
at that time a very humble individual 
Administration, had respectfully fol- 
lowed in the traces of these two great men, 
in supporting the war which bad been thus 
anathematised. And where were the same 
two Gentlemen in the next war which oc- 
curred ? ocr Su Government was 
to forfeit the of the country by 
reason of these two wars, did the hon. mo- 
ver of the amendment mean to say that he 
‘was prepared to ————n 
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two Gentlemen who had: participated. in 
those two wars? As to the pledge of 
Earl Grey’s Government, first came. the 
question of Reform. Upon this question 
the hon, Gentleman seemed to admit, that 
Government had redeemed its pledges, but 
he justified this admission by stating, that 
had carried out their 
as to Parliamentary and Municipal 
, merely because they thought these 
would eonduce to the advancement of their 
parliamentary and municipal interest in the 
country ; he his conviction that 
they had been ayer a motives of a 
meanest deseription, in no degree 
any reference to the real interests of the 
country. Now, if a charge against the 
present Government was to be made upon 
these questions, the two Gentlemen oppo- 
site must certainly be included in it ; for 
as to Parliamentary Reform, they were 
quite as much parties to it as any Gentle- 


-] man on the Ministerial side of the House ; 


and as to municipal reform, though it was 
quite true they were not in the Ministry at 
the time of the formation of the bill, in 
all the preliminary steps, in the address 
which was moved by the right hon. Gen- 


tleman opposite whom they now followed, 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Baronet 
were as much committed as any Gentleman 


on the Ministerial side of the House. 
[Hear, hear.] The noble Lord said 
hear, hear,” but were the Ministers to 
lose the confidence of the country, were 
they to be dismissed, were they to be 

with the meanest motives, and was 
the mover of the amendment at the 
same moment sitting quietly at the side of 
the two Gentlemen who had thus takea 

















—_ before the House ; and he should 
tst take the liberty of calling the attention 
of the House to some returns which he be- 
lieved ‘they had all received. The first 
referred to’ the income and expendi- 
ture from 1832 to 1840. In that return 
he had taken the liberty of showing the 
whole of the expenditure in item, so 
that this return would give the fullest and 
truest view of the matter. In the five 
years of Government preceding the year 
1830 the average expenditure per annum 
was 64,999,0001., including every item. 
The average expenditure of the Whig Go- 
vernment since the return of Lord Mel- 
bourne, in eae was dtuned @ so that 
the average ex iture of five years 
of the present Government, as compared 
with five years of the Government of the 
t hon. Baronet was less by the annual 
sum of 2,450,000/. He was not making this 
comparison with the view of accusing the 
former Government of having spent more 
than was necessary for the purposes of the 
country ; he was not charging them with 
reckless and profligate ex ture, but he 
made the comparison in defence of a Go- 
vernment which had been charged with 
reckless and profligate ex ture, He 
might perhaps be told, “ Yes, this is all 
very well; but you know that the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government only lasted three 
years, and you should compare your ave- 
with these three years.” He admitted 

quite readily that the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had had it in his power, and 
had availed himself of the opportunity, to 
reduce the expenditure of the country con- 
siderably, and this admission he had fre- 
quently made, for it had not been his habit 
to charge the hon. Baronet with 
reckless and expenditure. Let 
him, then, make comparison with re- 
ference to these three years; the average 
of the three years before 1830 

was 53,462,000/. per annum; during the 
five years of Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
tion following 1835, the expenditure was 


62,148,000/., so that the saving, as com- | might 


with the three years referred to, 
was 1,313,000/. PA annum, Again, he 
would compare annual of 


the Duke of Wellington with the year just | nothing 


past, a year of very expensive character, in 
which innumerable expenses had to be met, 
arising out of the affairs of Canada, China, 
and the an Dh gle ig aft et me 

ex ture of the year 1 was 
a nage nds A nom of the 
Duke of Wellington by 18,000/.. He 
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would now turn to another subject whieh 
had been much touched ‘upon ‘in ‘the 
House, and still more’so on the: 
the national debt.' It: should) not, in 
ness, be forgotten that the nation had had 
under the present ment thrown 
upon it the heavy additional burden’ of 
twenty millions, as the compensation to 
the West-India i 3 he: did ‘not 
mean to refer to this as to a subject of re- 
gret, but he meant to say, that it was fair; 
when they came to make these comparisons, 
that they should make some allowance for 
o debt — been thus thrown on 
nation for a great, a humane, a noble 
object. Now how did the debt stand if it 
was taken in this way? In 1831, when 
the Whig Government came into office; 
the whole debt including every item, was 
838,549,000/. On the 5th Jannary, 1841, 
including all the previous items, and, in ad- 
dition, the twenty millions of West-Indig 
compensation, there was no increase of the 
public debt ; on the contrary, there was a 
decrease of one million. But, supposing, 
the West-India loan had not been con 
tracted, suppose they hud been left to the 
advantage of the as it would 
otherwise have stood, how then would the 
account have appeared? In 1831 the debt 
was 838,549,0001.; in 184], exclusive of 
the twenty millions, it was 815,957,0001., 
making a reduction, had there been no 
twenty millions loan, of twenty-two mil- 
lions in round numbers. Between 1835, 
and 1841, su g there had been no 
twenty millions loan, there would have been 
a reduction of thirteen millions of debt, but 
this of course had been more than counteracted 
by the West-India loan. He now came to 
@ point.upon which he felt considerable in« 
terest; a statement had been circulated, 
that the rights and securities of the 
holders of money in the savings’ banks, had 
been jeopardised by him. Now, the 
tion of these banks had been the su 
of discussion in the same way long 
he ever came “4 _ t whatever 
be thou of the application to 
these banks, in a ical point of view, he 
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sit 

was sure that the hon. Member for 
idge, if that right hon.« Gentle- 

man did the honour to reply to him 

on this occasion, would corroborate 

him “in the ‘statement, that the securi- 

ties of banks were not affected. 


If'the House looked back to the course of 
financial , they would find, that up 
to the appuintment of the finance commit- 


tee, the admitted policy of finance was 
this, that Parliament was bound to lay 
aside a sinking fund of five millions a year 
towards the reduction of the national debt. 
In 1827 the finance committee reported, 
that, in the first place, however this theory 
might have been kept up to blind the eye 
of the public, it was quite clear that this 
sutplos had not been kept up; and that, 
inpoint of fact, in the year 1826, instead 
of a sinking fund of five millions being 
laid by, there was an actual deficit of 
645,000/., and in 1827 a deficit of 826,0007. 
The finance committee added, that though 
five millions was too large a sum to 

kept Bp as a sinking fund, yet it recom- 
mended that an annual surplus of three 
millions should be kept up for the extinc- 
tion of the national debt, a recommenda- 
tion which had turned out to be almost as 
much a dead letter as the former. From 
1830 to the present time, the policy of 
Lord Alth fad been pursued, and that 
policy was simply this: that the attempt by 
@ heavy sinking fund to make an impres- 
sion on the debt was not the best mode of 
relieving the people ; that it wasa much 
Wiser course to levy taxes as low as_possi- 
ble; to leave only that surplus which was 
absolutely necessary for security, and, by 
increasing the productive powers of the 
country, to enable the country to bear its 
fixed duties better, and thus better to bear 
the burden of the debt than if it were no- 
minally lessened. This was the policy of 
Lord Althorp, and if he was mistaken in 
describing it, the two gentlemen opposite, 
who were parties to that policy, could cor- 
rect him. The natural result of this sys- 
tem, of course, was, that i any oats of 
em cy requiring extraordinary outlay, 
the ec beningna her be bound to call 
upon the country for additional méans to 
meet the occasion, Instances of this kind 
occurred under a former Government in 
the case of the expedition to Portugal, and 
more lately in the case of Canada, China, 
and Syria; other expeditions were required 
which it would be impossible to provide 
for without additional means granted for 
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her Majetty’s Ministers hind followed, and 
rab it a very good one. “He woul 

beg the House just to look at the practice 


the purpose. This was the policy which 
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results exhibited during the last ten years 
of this system of finance, and in doing’ so 
he would beg again to refer to the papér 
which he held in his hand, and which he 
thought'a very useful one, He found that 
in 1831. the revenue was 51 ,000,0001. ‘and 
odd. Since that period, under the admi- 
nistration of Lord Spencer and Lord Mont- 
eagle, up to the date of the alteration in 
the Post-office department, six millions of 
taxation had been taken off, and what had 
been the result? Why, that the revenue 
had increased in 1839 to 51,927,000/. In 
fact, although taxation had been taken off 
to the extent of six millions, the revenue 
instead of falling off had actually increased. 
Amongst other taxes which had been taken 
off was that upon paper; and upon this 
subject he recollected that a noble Lord, 
whom he saw opposite, was the very party 
who stood up, and called upon his noble 
Friend, Lord Monteagle, to take off this 
item of taxation. Then, with respect to 
the reduction on the stamp duties on news- 
papers. When this alteration was proposed, 
the objections raised inst it was not 
upon the principle that taxation should not 
be taken off, but that it would be preferable 
to take off the duty on soap: and a discus- 
sion, was raised as to the relative importance 
of ‘cheap soap” and “ cheap knowledge.” 
He now came to the question of the Post- 
office. He had always heard, and he now 
heard when this subject was mentioned, 
jeers from the other side of the House, as 
if this new Post-office system had already 
proved an entire failure, and was founded 
upon a fallacy. He might be allowed to 
say, that this was not the tone which was 
used when this measure was under discus- 
sion in this House, He recollected that 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, stated on that occasion, that he 
admitted the great benefit which would 
result from a reduction of this tax, that he 
would not attempt to underrate the im- 
prune of the advantages which might 
ex from it ; but the right hon. 
Baronet added that, at the same time that 
this reduction was made, provision should 
be made by the addition of equivalent 
taxes, to meet the necessities of the state, 
and concluded by declaring, that if that 
was done he should be prepared to sup 
the proposition, The question, therefore, 
was not as to the propriety of taking off 
taxes, but whether equivalent taxatiog 




















ould be required before they imposed any ; 
pir yen thes, would be the business of a 
future, session, ,.Was there any pretence to 
ys thatthe promise and pledge of Lord 
Monteagle on, this subject not been 
fairly and completely taken upon them- 
selves by the parties who h: 
him in office? Had there been any back- 
wardness or hesitation to impose the addi. 
tional taxes which the case required? He 
must say, that he thought that the attacks 
which had. been so often repeated by gen- 
tlemen on. this subject, showed that they 
were rather apt to forget the real state of 
the question; and in some instances their 
own votes in respect to it, He now came 
to say a few words in reference to that final 
measure which he had the honour of pro- 
ing to the House in the last Session of 
atliament. Hon, Gentlemen opposite 
seemed to be determined not to discuss 
this question just now, For his own 
part, indeed, he must say, that he felt no 
very strong inclination to go over again 
all the grounds which had been so often 
urged on this question; but this he 
would say, that if hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site would not meet them on the subject 
now, the time would come when they 
must meet it. If all was mystery at pre- 
sent, the time would come when the veil 
of darkness would be drawn aside, and this 
threatening mountain bring forth its ridi- 
culus mus, And he must say, he should 
be. very much surprised if some of the 
future measures of the Government which 
would follow the present one, should not 
exhibit some little assimilation to those 
which. her Majesty’s Ministers had them- 
selves endeavoured to carry, But although 
they were told, that here they had no righ 
to discuss questions of this kind, that the 
question now was only one of confidence 
or no confidence, there were places to 
which this prohibition did not extend, and 
where the budget, though interdicted here, 
was discussed with warmth and interest. 
With respect to one of the points of this 
budget, he had seen a statement which he 
must say, had surprised him not a little. 
Tt was there said, that the Proposed alter- 
ation in the Corn-laws w be of no 
value to the consumer, that it ge tig 
a delusion in respect to revenue, ut- 
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terly useless to trade and sting Hkeaase 


A 


ness in any one to make such a. propo; 
Now, if the gg ag eS 


tion happened to have pomeny 
member of a cabinet, which 


i 


forward a similar proposition—being 
self a person who, from. his position, . has 
had yery great experience in_ financial 
measures ; more, if the person who. made 
this declaration had himself been a party 
in bringing forward .a similar. financial 
usion—a measure which would be of no 
adyantage either to trade or to the res 
venue ; if he was one who knowingly and 
wittingly assented to this delusion, w 
brought forward in this House. by 
Spencer—he must say, that they might 
talk of clinging to office, and shifting right 
about face, and so forth; but he was sur- 
prised that any statesman in this country 
,; under any circumstances, have, pere 
mitted himself so to assist. in proposing a 
measure of which he entertained such an 
opinion. But such a person having been 
a party at the time to the proposition of such 
a measure, having given his testimony to 
the estimate that it would yield so many 
hundreds of revenue to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and prove of great. benefit 
to the trading interests,—if that. person 
now turned round on him, and 
him with an offence for bringing forward 
the very same measure, he must. say, that 
he did not think such a ’s opinion 
in financial matters could be held entitled 
to very great weight. Having detained 
the House so long, he would say but a 
very few words, before he sat down, in 
reference to the great question of the 
Corn-laws, This was a question. which 
ought not to be yiewed simply and barely 
as one of financial interest.. No doubt the 
importance of the subject, and the mag- 
nitude of its bearings were such, that it 
was impossible for any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to look at any question of 
finance without the Corn-laws coming in 
as an ingredient in the matter, or to enter- 
tain any financial scheme, without first 
inquiring what was the state of the harvest, 
and what were the people’s abilities for 
consumption. If they looked at the ques- 
tion in this light, therefore, it was cer- 
tainly a question of revenue; but if they 
then turned to the other wide and important 
bearings of the subject, the question of 
revenue sunk into comparative insignifi- 
cance. He should not, however, enter 
further upon the subject at present, for 
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that they would, before 
ample ities of doing so. 
expressing his dislike to the present 
Corn-laws, he was quite prepared to admit 
that there was no reason to charge those 
who had been the means of passing them 
with any intention to impose hardships 
upon any particular class of persons. Their 
t. object was, to ensure something likea 
fixed and level. price of corn; but from 
the experiente of the last five years, it was 
but: too evident that in that object they 
had been utterly disappointed; and they 
had Jearned at least this lesson from that 
experience—-a lesson very difficult for men 
to learn—that the less they attempted to 
eocker up and: interfere with matters of 
trade the better. He saw opposite to him a 
y now on the threshold of 


ai 


powerful 
office, and when they did come into power, he | passing 


would entreat them to give their immediate 
eonsideration to this subject, with a view 
to arriving st some syre reaes of it which 
ight be lasting and advantageous to the 
pe lag He aad intreat the landed 
interests, if they saw that the question, 
however they might struggle to resist it, 
must inevitably be settled at last by some 
Fevision of duties, and some measure which, 
in reality if not in name, should establish 
a fixed duty—he would earnestly entreat 
them, if they foresaw this, to be wise in 
time, and whilst they were powerful, to 
exercise their power in a way to lead to an 
amicable adjustment of this great question. 
If they did not, they would be planting 
in the vitals of the country a rancorous 
- wourtid ; one of the most fatal, he feared, 
which had ever been inflicted upon it. 
. Mr. Goulburn said, it had not been his 
intention to offer any observations to the 
House on tlie. question now before it, be- 
cause the question really before the House 
was of so situple and plain a character——was 
so thuroughly understood by the country 
and the House, that it could require no ad« 
ditional deve ent, and also from a feel- 
ing for the right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
presuming that they palma, in the 
anziety whieh hon. Members must feel, 
and whieh the President of the Board of 
Trade had expressed—that the decision on 
the fate of the Government should not be 
delayed. 1¢ was for these reasons that he 
had intended to confine himself to a silent 
vote on this ocduwion. But he was sure 
that the House would feel that the allusions 
whieh had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down to the 
financial transactions of the country during 
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the period of the last ten years, and after 
the part which he had borne im those 
transactions-—that it would not be just to 


‘those who had not paid much attention 


to statements of this kind, not at ones 
to state the reason why his views on these 
questions of finance were of a different cha- 
racter; and he thought he should fail 
- if he did not eonvince the House 
at the statements of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not be pity justified by 
facts. He would then, pass at once to 
what was of a more financial character in 
the of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Mr. Goulburn) would merely allude 
in passing to what had fallen from him on 
the budget which wus disposed of in the 
last of Parliament, and on which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made some 
observations; and the first remark 
which he should make was this, that though 
the prominent feature of that budget was 
an alteration of the sugar duties~although 
they had contested that point with the 
right hon. Gentleman—although that right 
oe Gentleman had maintained that « re+ 
ction of the duty on sugar was necessary, 
and that the supply of sugar would in fa- 
ture be so limited, as to render it necessary 
to call in aid the produce of slave countries, 
and though this argument had been dis« 
tinctly met on that (the Conservative) side 
of the House by contradictions, the right 
hon. Gentleman had carefully avoided says 
ing one word on that part of his budget 
which was, in point of argument, the most 
pressed on him in of principle the 
most important, and in point of revenue, 
the most obvious; Why had there been 
this silence on the present occasion? The 
fact was simply this, that every prediction 
which had been made on that (the Conser- 
vative) side of the House had been amply 
verified 4 the facts that had since ov. 
eurred. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
as well as he (Mr, Goulburn) did, that the 
supplies of sugar from the and West 
Indies had, during the three months whieh 
had elapsed since the discussion on this 
mare eoages than exceeded the imports 
ring nding period last year, 
and had punted ted eclebgetiais aithte 
House ; that the consumption of the eoun+ 
try had risen to @ point that, if during the 
remaining nine months of the financial year 
it went on in the same ratio as it had done 
since the 6th of last May, it would be equal 
to the greatest consumption of that commo- 
dity that had ever occurred: The tight 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
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casion: But, thinking that there was some- 
thing rather suspicious in his not alluding 
male t returns, he (Mr. Goul- 
burr) had availed himself of the infor- 
mation which it was in the power of the 
Members of that House to obtain, and he 
was now in @ situation to declare that the 
consumption of the three months ending 
the 5th of August. of the present year ex- 
ceeded the consumption of the same period 
last year; and, if it proceeded during the 
remaining nine months at the rate at which 
it had! gone on, and there was ground for 
believing it would, as the price was so 
much reduced, the consumption would be 
greater than in any former year, So much 
the omission by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of the prominent subject of the 
budget. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had next thought fit to touch on the sub- 
jeet of timber, and this with reference to 
observations made not in that House, but in 
another place; in that place, observations 
had been made, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man rideerdessiate a — ae 
his surprise, vin ma t 
sof the first financial officer of the 
Crown, in the hearing of the first Lord of 
the Treasury, that noble Lord did not 
check the error and prevent the misstate- 
ment abroad. He — - —_— 
the person from w the sen 
cae adverted to by the _ orn 
tleman were supposed to have 
and he knew the acuteness of that Lord of 
the Treasury before whom this statement 
had been made ; and not having the state- 
ment on either side by him, he thought it 
was hot too much to suppose, that—where 
one party was acknowledged to be able and 
sant of the facts no less than the other, 
the statement which it was now endeavoured 
to contradict in the absence of the party who 
made them, — not ns ann bons in 
his presence. But as t t hon. Gen- 
tleman had broached this subject, he might 
be: permitted to call the attention of the 
House to some ciroumstanees connected 


jotta otek yao of con- 
fidence in the fin ability of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Those Members of 
the House who were in the last Parliament 


recollect, that the right hon. 
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Gentleman brought forward ‘an alteration 
in the timber duty with a view of bees. 
ing 600,000/. to meet the services of the 
coming year. The measure was brought 
forward as a measure of finance—it was 
brought forward further to meet the ser- 
vices of the coming yeur. It did so-h 
that documents sometimes made their way 
to the public, otherwise than through’com- 
munications from Members of her Ma- 
a Government ; and he had ha 
to find that the Governor-general of 
had thought proper to lay upon the Table 
of the House of Assembly in Canada ‘the 
letter which he had addressed to the 
noble Lord containing his views with re- 
spect to the timber duties, and the sub- 
stance of which he (Mr. Goulburn) would 
now read to the House. It was 
by Lord Sydenham to Lord J. Russell, 
and was dated April last, and, he med, 
was in the noble Lord’s moc renee the 
time the original statement was made. 

* Great alarm,” said the noble Lord, '**is 
naturally felt by those engaged in the ‘timber 
trade in Canada at the prospect of any altera- 
tion in the duties levied on wood inthe United 
Kingdom, which may affect the protection 
hitherto afforded to colonial timber and deals; 
but the question must, of course, be resolved by 
the Government and the Imperial Parliament, 
according to the view which they may take of 
the general interests of the empire. I con- 
ceive, however, that in any change which may 
be determined upon in these duties, if it be 
one which will disturb the which 
the colonial and foreign timber trade bear to 
each other under. existing laws, care will he 
taken to diminish as much as possible ween 
to individuals by rendering the change gradual; 
as such a course is certainly the most just as 
well as the most politic. But, above all, I 
must express my hope that, in whatever alter: 
tion is adopted, the recommendation of ‘the 
eommittee of 1635, of which I was: chain 
man, will be adhered: to, namely, that -the 
change shall not affect the importations of the 
year, which would be an act of extreme hand- 
ship upon the colonial trade, inasmuch as, it 
only can be carried on by engagements en- 
tered into many months, before the time at 
which the ge can be actually shipped, arid 
therefore all the shipments to be made this 
year have been entered upon on the faith of 

counter 


the t law, and cannot now be 
enokel bh stopped,’? 

Were the Government ignorant of the 
fact, that timber imported from Canada was 
eet a - —_ before it he o's ‘Tf 

iey were, did th ce of so simple a 
fact form a icons tr-unmmnndy fn inet 
commercial and financial policy ; and if 
were not ignorant, but aware of it, did 
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form a of confidence in the Chan- 
tellor of the: uer, came down 
to the » regal of the fact, to lay 
before it a ition for increasin 


duty upon the article of colonial timber, as 
a means for ing the existing wants of 
the Exchequer? He now am, to the 
other part of the financial discussion of the 
right ‘hon. Gentleman, in which he com- 
ined of ‘statements that had been made 
at the recent elections regarding the finan- 
cial conduct of the present Administration, 
and in which he thought, by a reference 
to papers, to convince the House that those 
statements were unfounded, and that the 
Administration of the present Government 
‘was less faulty than was  wepined sup- 
. Whose fault was it that such state- 
ments had been made? Not his (Mr. Goul- 
burn’s) or those with whom he acted, for he 
had taken special precaution, on the an- 
nouncement of the intention to dissolve 
Parliament, to move for the production 
of papers in that House which would have 
shown the real state of the finances of 
the country, in order that there might be 
no difficulty or doubt upon the point in 
the mind of the several constituencies. 
When were those papers presented P— 
Only the day before yesterday! He had 
moved for ‘those papers in order that 
the public at large might obtain from 
them a perfect and concise account of 
how the matter stood, rather than that 
they should be depending for their in- 
formation on incidental debates in that 
House upon questions involving a multi- 
tude of to which even the attention 
of the ae tye’ could scarcely be a 
pected. , then, as the ignorance 
the electors was concerned, the fault did 
not lie with him or those with whom he 
acted. But he thought he could make it 
clear to the House, that the electors had not 
been much misled, and that the statements 
which the right hen. Gentleman had made 
were in many points altogether fallacious. 
The first to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred was the comparative expendi- 
ture between antecedent Administrations 
and that of which he was a Member ; and 
here the right hon. Gentleman said, and said 
truly, ‘‘take the average expenditure of 
five years, including the three years of the 
Duke of Wellington's Administration, and 
the sane expenditure of the last five 
years, you will find that the expendi- 
ture of those five years is less than that of 
the former.” _ He had heard it said in the 
gourse of the present debate, and with re- 
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spect to the Corn-laws, Setierenges wee 
a dangerous and uncertain mode of calcu- 
lation, and often resorted to for the purpose 


the J of leading into error. This -was often. as 


much the case in matters of finance. Now, 
the first of the five years, ending with 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, 
was one of a very high rate. of expen- 
diture, while the last was very low, lower 
indeed than that of many antecedent years. 
During those five years, then, there was 
a continually decreasing expenditure ; while 
the average of the other fiye years was 
taken from years of a continually increas- 
ing expenditure. In his opinion financial 
economy and reform, if properly conducted, 
meant, that avoiding sudden fluctuations, 
you should march in the course in which you 
ought to go, and that if you did put it on 
a footing which admitted of your ually 
reducing the expenditure, the calculation 
of economy was to be made, not by the ex 
tent of expenditure in the first year previ- 
ous to the commencement of reductions, but 
by the expense of that year in which the 
reductions had been brought to bear. The 
complaint against the Government, on his 
part at least, was not confined to the mere 
question of expenditure ; he admitted that 
there might and had been cases in which 
some additional expenditure was necessarily 
incurred, but the complaint which he made 
ageinst the Government, and upon which 
ight hon. Gentleman was silent, was 
this, that they had failed to keer their in- 
come on a footing with their expenditure. 
He cared not whether the expenditure were 
reduced or left the same—if they reduced 
their income, so that it would not bear the 
expenditure of the year, their course was 
one of extravagance which must lead to 
destruction. If from peculiar circumstances 
in the country it became ne to in- 
crease their expenditure, and that they did 
not at the same time make their income 
keep pace with it, he contended that they 
were in like manner liable to the charge of 
extravagance. How stood the account? 
There was a continually increasing defici- 
ency, beginning in the first year of the 
right hon, Gentlemen’s Administration, of 
650,000/., continuing more or less in each 
succeeding year, and which would amount, 
ing to the statement which he made 

when he produced his budget, on the 5th 
of April next, to nearly 2,500,000/.; and 
this in spite of his (Mr. Goulburn’s) fre- 
quent remonstrances against such an ob- 
jecti course. e had uniformly 
stated that this course must necessarily 
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lead to difficulties. He, therefore, felt that 
he had a right wae ahve the fact of the 


¢nment not g provided for this in- 
eased expenditure Sd agi them a fair 
matter of . But he now came toa 


statement which the right hon. Gentleman 
had made as to his mode of eating Wish these 
matters, which he was sure must have struck 
every hon. Member as the most wonderful 
instance of financial sagacity on record. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was indeed able 
to effect this great achievement, for which 
he had given himself credit, so far from 
removing him from his station, he would 
strongly recommend that a man of 
his transcendent powers should be invested 
by the House in perpetuity with the high 
office which he held. He said, that if oo 
looked to the financial state of the country in 
1830 and 1840, and excluded the amount of 
the West India loan, they would find that in 
this period of ten years her Majesty's pre- 
sent Advisers had reduced the debt. by an 
amount of 13,000,000/. The right hon, 
Gentleman further stated, that if they took 
the debt in 1835, and compared that year 
with 1840, they would find that of that 
13,000,000/. the sum of 7,000,000/, had 
been reduced within the latter period. He 
believed that this was the statement of the 
right hon, Gentleman, Now this was as- 
suredly the most miraculous effort of genius 
which ever had been exhibited within that 
House or elsewhere. _ Katterfelto, or the 
Wizard of the North, could do nothing 
equal to it. To be sure, they could shut 
up an empty pot and produce a porker; 
but here was a necromancer who shut up 
an empty chest in the Exchequer and pro- 
duced a round sum of 13,000,000 In 
the ten years in which this wonderful pay- 
ment of 13,000,000 was assumed to have 
been made the surpluses happened to 
amount to no greater a sum than 
7,400,0007, During the same period their 
deficiencies amounted to 4,000,0001., leav- 
ing a clear surplus of 3,400,000/., with 
which this mirror of. Chancellors contrived 
to. pay an amount of 13,000,000/. He 
would explain to the House how this was. 
At the time when he (Mr. Goulburn) 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
brought into Parliament an act which gave 
power to the Commissioners for the Na- 
tional Debt to cancel portions of the per- 
manent debt on granting to the parties 
surrendering them annuities for terms of 
years... The effect. of this was to create a 
sinking fund. It diminished the amount 
of the capital of the debt, but increased 
VOL. LIX. {ri} 
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the annual charge to. which the countr 

was subjected. Suppose. that x ped 
nuities were granted originally for twelve 
years, they were worth twelve. years’ pur- 
chase at their. commencement, and the right 
hon. Gentlemen valued these annuities. at 
twelve years’ ipaneharns and added . that 
amount to the debt of the year 1830. At 
the end of ten years, these annuities had 
two years to run, and were only worth two 
years’ purchase instead of twelve, and 
what did the right, hon. Gentleman do? 
Why he conveniently, took the difference 
between the value of twelve, years purchase 
and two, asa material deduction _ the 
national burdens effected by himself, What 
would have been the fair course to have 
taken? To take credit forthe capital of 
the debt reduced by the grant of annuities 
during his own tenure of office... By his 
present mode of calculation, the Gentleman 
who might happen to succeed him. ina 
office at any given period, hereafter would 
find the value of these annuities stil]. less 
without any exertion on his part, exactly 
in proportion as his predecessors had, been 
active or successful in exchanging permas 
nent for terminable annuities ; and he him+ 
self (Mr. Goulburn) might still make the 
same ap , and point to the wonderful sa- 
gacity by which he had made a difference 
no less astounding in the amount. of our 
national burdens. Would the. right hon, 
Gentleman like.to hear anything more on 
the subject of annuities? He. thought-he 
had probably heard quite enough. . The 
right hon. Gentleman had next. touched 
on the subject of savings-banks. He was 
glad that he had done.so upon many .ac+ 
counts. He was glad of it, because he was 
as anxious as the right hon. Gentleman te 
disabuse the public mind of the supposition 
that the operation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. was calculated to diminish the se« 
curity of the contributors to those banks, 
Nothing could be more erroneous than a 
supposition of that kind, however objection- 
able in other respects he considered the ar~ 
rangement. That arrangement was one of 
the fruits of that most objectionable prin- 
ciple of not keeping the income of the 
country at least equal to the expenditure, 
and in this difficulty the Chancellor‘of the 
Exchequer had, without the knowledge 
of Parliament, or applying for its sanction, 
contrived the means of raising money by 
addition to the permanent debt to the 
country. He admitted distinctly that the 
law as it stood conceded this power. But 
he as distinctly stated that it was not right 
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for a Chancellor of the Exchequer to avail 
himself of that power. Under the act in 
question the savings-banks had the power 
of vesting the monies received by them in 
any security which they might think most 
— and moreover, if they invested them 
in Exchequer-bills, of delivering them up 
to be cancelled, and requiring the Govern- 
ment to furnish them with new stock to 
be added to the principal of the funded 
debt of the country. This power was given 
with a view to meet the cases of Exchequer- 
bills which from time to time it became ne- 
eessary to fund, but not to enable a Go- 
vernment to provide a temporary revenue 
without the knowledge of Parliament. Yet 
this was the course to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had resorted, and the 
money thus obtained from the savings- 
banks was applied to the current ex- 
penses of the year. As an equivalent for 
the Exchequer- ills cancelled the savings- 
banks obtained new stock, that was of 
necessity added to the funded debt of 
the country ; and by the perpetual inter- 
change of Exchequer-bills and stock there 
was no limit to the amount which a Go- 
vernment might pay in thismanner. While 
he stated his strong objection to this course, 
by which money was raised to an indefinite 
amount, without first obtaining the sanction 
of Parliament, he was at the same time as 
anxious as the right hon. Gentleman to dis- 
abuse the public mind as to any appre- 
hended loss or danger arising from the sys- 
tem. How could there be danger? The 
saving bank money was always invested in 
some government security, and whether 
that security was exchequer bill or 3 per 
cent. stock was matter of indifference. The 
right hon. Gentleman had next adverted 
to the recommendation of the finance com- 
mittee as to the maintenance of a surplus 
revenue, and had attempted to show that 
the Duke of Wellington’s Administration 
had not complied with that reeommendation. 
Their recommendation was, that the en- 
deavour of the Government should be 
uniformly to maintain at the end of each 
year, a.surplus of 3,000,000/., and to ap- 
ply nothing to the redemption of the debt 
but the actual surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure. This recommendation was 
founded on the fact that there were numer- 
ous accidental circumstances of varying sea- 
sons, prevalent distress, or embarrassment 
to trade, which affected our financial system, 
and made it absolutely necessary to main- 
tain a surplus, out of which to provide 
against accidents. In the three years of 
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the Duke of Wellington's Administration 
the actual surplus was 8,000,000/. for 
the three years.. The deficiency during 
the last five years gmounted not quite, 
but nearly, to the same sum, This cir- 
cumstance sufficiently showed the contrast 
between the two systems; and the effect 
of the departure from the system of 
maintaining a permanent surplus was. at 
length most strongly and sensibly felt. It 
was perfectly true, that in ‘the year after 
he quitted office, the revenue did not 
come up to the amount he had certainly 
anticipated. He remembered. when he 
made those great reductions in taxation, it 
was said by a near relative of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that he should be involved 
in a deficiency the next year ; and he at- 
tempted to show by the caleulations he 
then made, that such would not be the 
case, and that if the financial measures he 
er gary could be carried into effect, he re- 
ied on a surplus of between 1,600,000/. 
and 1,700,000. Unfortunately, however, 
for the result of his calculations, Parlia- 
ment was suddenly dissolved, and a portion 
of the scheme never was carried into effect, 
The Government was thrown out after the 
meeting of the new Parliament, and there 
were no means of continuing the 
ment he had made when he fitst. pro- 
nded the scheme. But, notwithstand. 
ng all these circumstances, the attempt to 
gain a surplus was so far effective, that in 
the year succeeding there was a surplus of 
700,0002 ; and that ‘surplus would have 
continually gone on increasing, but for the 
reductions of taxation which, for the reae 
sons stated by the t hun. Gentleman, 
were then thought fit to be made. The 
system he objected to was not that the 
present Government had increased the ex 
penditure, for that might have been néces. 
sary; but that, having increased the ex+ 
penditure, they forbore to increase the 
means of meeting it—nay more, that every 
time they e ed the expenditure om 4 
proceeded to repeal taxes till they had 
a deficit which was altogether unparalleled. 
He did not think: it necessary, at present, 
to go further into these discussions... If he 
had made himself intelligible to the House, 
he thought he had proved three points—in 
the first place, that the system of averages, 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
unded his claim to the confidence of the 
ouse, was not.one ypon which, with jus- 
tiee, he could rely, because he had eompared 
the averages of a continually ex- 
penditure with the averages of a com- 
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second place; he thought he had 
that the pretence of the right hon. Gentle- 
wrain to have reduced 13,000,000/. of debt, 
when he had only 3,400,000/. with which 
to it off, was altogether 8; 
m the third place, that his plea with 
regard to the annuities, on whieh he seemed 
to rely so'much, was altogether fallacious, 
inasmuch as it was one which, without any 
exertion on the part of a Financial Mi- 
nister, must have taken effect in any coun- 
ps where terminable annuities formed part 
the charge. If this was all the right 
hon. Gentleman could advance as a plea for 
confidence, if this was all he could at the 
last moment bring forward when her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not on_ their 
trial, for that took place in the last Parlia- 
ment, when the jury found them guilty— 
but when, after an appeal made by them to 
the higher court, the constituency of the 
country, who had also confirmed the ver- 
dict of guilty, they were, in fact, brought 
up to hear the judgment which Parliament 
was compelled to if this was all on 
which they could rest their claims to appro- 
bation and confidence, he had no hesitation 
whatever as to the decision which the House 
would pronounce. 

Mr. Wakley said, that on hearing the 
statements, arguments, and illustrations 
of the two right hon. Gentlemen who had 
just addressed the House, one would sup- 
pose that no eon had been so admi- 
Ta verned, that no country possessed 
ere A re financiers, and none was governed 
80 economically as the British empire. So 
much virtue, so much patriotism, so much 
industry had been displayed in conducting 
public affairs, that one must imagine it 
wholly unnece to call in another doc- 
tor for the diseased state. After all, how- 
ever it dame out that the public accounts 
were kept in a most strange and extraordi- 
nary manner; there was something about 
them so confused, so inconsistent, and so 
uomethodical, that it appeared one right 
hon. Gentleman could prove there was a 
saving in five years of 2,450,000/., while 
his successor in the debate professed to 
show that not only was there no saving at 
all, but a positive loss the — of 
upwards of 5,000,000/. during the same 
period. Meanwhile in what condition 
were the > Io @ state of misery 
and want, the House cheered because 
they bore their burdens with so much 
calmness and quiet endurance! The peo- 
ple were hungry, and the House cheered ! 
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He could not comprehend how ft was, that, 
if the state accounts were in a man- 
ner which would entitle them to the 

bation of men of business, such extraordi_ 
nary results, inferences so utterly at vari- 
ance with each other, could be drawn 
from them. He trusted the right hon. 
Baronet, who must soon have the mana; 
ment of these affairs, would turn his intel- 
ligent eye to this extraordinary anomaly, 
and that in a very short time they would 
see what they were to gain by his admin- 
istration of the finances of the country. 
At present it was quite clear, from the 
statements which had been made, that the 
public accounts were entitled to no confi- 
dence whatever. In discussing the ques- 
tion before the House a vast tumber of 
subjects had been introduced to theit con- 
sideration ; but it was urged upon them 
again and again that this was a question 
purely of want of cunfidence in the Minis- 
try. He could discuss that question with 
— calmness and forbearance ; they had 
ost no confidence of his, for they never 
possessed it. They never had his confi- 
dence, consequently he should lose nothing 
by their going out of office. He had 
taken them, hke his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bath, because he 
could not get better. He had supported 
them because better could not be found. 
Profoundly did he hope the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, would show that he was 
entitled to the su of the Radical party 
in the House; he doubted it, however. 
He feared that under the new Adminis- 
tration, very little difference would be 
manifested in the arrangement and con- 
duct of public affairs. 


“Tis pity such a difference should be 
“'Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 


Seriously, he felt convinced that until 
they were in possession of a House of Com- 
mons differently organized the people would 
not find the doctor they wanted. He did 
not recognize in that House the represen. 
tatives of the people of the United King- 
dom. The millions in the country who 
were imploring their aid and beseeching 
them to render them assistance had no 
representatives in that House. They were 
not represented there; but parties there 
were in the House who represented their 
own interests, and they appeared to have 
a very good idea of the best mode of effect- 
ing their own objects, In such a state of 
things, could it be expected that any just 

remedy would be applied? 
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He believed there would be none; the 
would go on with palliatives and expedi- 
ents, but a radical cure (and to be satis- 
factory the cure must be radical) must 
come at last, It was said in the Address, 
which he certainly liked better than the 
amendment, that we must increase the 
revenue ; in his opinion they ought to re- 
duce the expenditure. The expenditure 
of the country was extravagant to the de- 
gree of folly. It was ey extra- 
vagant in all the publi 
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ic departments, and 
in nearly the whole of the salaries conferred 
on public men. Considering the distress 
of the people, considering their privations, 
it was monstrous and inhuman, it was 
even disgusting, to lavish away the pub- 
lic money as was now the practice. The 
Crown itself was costly; and he was 
tempted to ask whether the Crown was 
maintained for the benefit of the public or 
for the benefit of a party? He was in- 
duced to ask this because it had been said 
the Ministers were kept in office, as the 
hon. Member for Winchester had stated, 
in defiance of the law and the constitution. 
The right hon, Gentleman also who had 
last spoken, had said, that the Ministry 
were condemned in the last Parliament ; 
and that after an appeal to the country 
they were now there only to receive judg- 
ment. Were they then to condemn them 
without hearing the evidence? This was 
a new House of Commons; they were un- 
connected with the last; they had not 
heard the evidence on which their condem- 
nation was founded. He did not speak as 
the advocate of the Ministry. He spoke 
as the advocate of the monarchy, and it 
appeared to him that the mode in which 
they were acting was destructive of mon- 
aichicn! principles. There were hon. Mem- 
bers who charged him, and those with 
whom he acted, with being anarchists and 
persons who wished to overthrow the con- 
stitution, He told those hon. Members 
that they were entirely deceived; they 
were wholly mistaken with respect to the 
views of the constitution entertained by 
the Radical party. Surely Gentlemen 
would give him credit for stating that 
which he believed to be true: He gave 
‘them credit for sincerity in their opinions; 
he did not question any gentleman’s word 
‘or statement; he merely called on them 
to give him full credit for that assertion. 
‘He would say, that the constitutional 
Radical party in this country was as sin- 
cerely and consistently attached to the 
monarchy, as any Conservative in the 
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House. It was attached, also, tothe 
Church of England ; it would see any in- 
stitution sacrificed in preference to the 
Church of England. Their desire was 
precisely the same as that of Gentlemen 
opposite—to maintain the institutions of 
the country ; but they adopted a different 
mode. Gentlemen opposite attempted to 
do so by the few ruling the many’; while 
(the Radicals) would do it by the many 
ruling the few. Their object was to widen 
and strengthen the basis of existing insti- 
tutions by consulting the wishes of the 
people; they desired to see those institu- 
tions surrounded by the sympathies, the 
affections, and the love of the people, and 
they deemed that to act in defiance of the 
people would be a course dangerous to the 
constitution. That was their principle ; 
which party then was taking the right 
course? Look at what had passed on the 
present.occasion. The Queen in the exer- 
cise of her undoubted prerogative had dis- 
charged the late Parliament, and he would 
have been glad if she had sent the Mem- 
bers then in that House to the people; but 
she sent them back to the constituencies 
existing under the Reform Bill. The 
elections had taken place, and the House 
was occupied as they saw it now ; but were 
they to assume merely from the elections, 
without the House having come to a sin- 
gle vote, that Ministers had not the confi- 
dence of that House? [Znterruption.] He 
knew it was unpleasant to hear those re- 
marks, but he was desirous of discussing 
the question without giving offence to an 

person. The Queen had made a Speech 
from the Throne, and what was the answer 
of the House? They would not receive 
that Speech from the Ministers. Now, 
suppose the Radicals had adopted. that 
course. Suppose they had occupied a few 
cross-benches in the House, and that. by 
some lucky means they had commanded a 
majority, and had made such a proposal. 
What would have been the language 


adopted with respect to them? Why, 
that they were treating the Crown as 
nought, treating it with personal disre- 


spect, acting in direct defiance of the 
wishes of the Sovereign, and thereby en- 
dangering the monarchy. Now, let. him 
ask, what was the course pursued by. the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, (Sir R. Peel), 
in 1834 and in 1885, when he met. Parlia- 
ment? The right hon. Baronet was called 
upon by the King to form an administra- 
tion ; he admitted that there was an over- 
whelming majority against him in the 
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House: of Commons, [No, no.] The right 
hon, Baronet made that admission frankly 
ad unhesitatingly ; he acknowledged that 


Parliament, at the time when he was made 
Minister, had, to use his own ex ion, 
unbounded: confidence’ in the Ministr 
which preceded his own, That was his 
expression, and what did the right hon. 
Baronet do? The right hon. Baronet ad- 
vised the Crown to dissolve Parliament, and 
that in defiance of the very principle which 
Mr. Burke had proclaimed, as quoted by 
the right hon. Baronet to the House, that 
a more unconstitutional course could not 
be' taken by any Minister than to dissolve 
presmaen re in order to mould it <= own 
fashion and purposes. In 1835, then the 

ight hon. Baadnet dissolved the old, and 
called: a new Parliament; and he knew 
before he met it that there was a majority 
against him. A division took place on the 
election of the Speaker, and the right hon. 
Baronet was beaten. But did the House, 
in answer to the Speech from the Throne, 
say;/“ We will’ not have the right hon. 
Baronet, we will not have the- Ministers 
whom the Crown has chosen, we will not 
give these men a trial, or hear what their 
meastres are?” ‘The words which the 
right bon. Baronet used were these : 


“'T did fear, if I had met the late Parlia- 
ment, ‘that I should have been ‘obstructed 
im my course, ‘and obstructed in a manner 
ard at. season which might’ have pre- 
cluded “an, appeal to the people; but it. is 
unnecessary for me to assign reasons for. this 
opinion, as it not the constant boast, that 
the late Parliament had unbounded confidence 
in the late Government, and why should those 
who declare that they are ready to condemn 
me without a hearing be surprised at my ap- 

Ito a higher and fairer tribunal—the pub- 
ic sense of the people.” 

The right hon. Baronet did make that 
appeal, and the people had answered, “ We 
have‘no ‘confidence in him.” The people 
returned a oe to the House against 
the principles of the right hon. Baronet ; 
but did the House at once say, “ We will 
not ‘give you a hearing?” ‘What was the 
consistent and appropriate language of the 
right hon. Baronet? After explaining 
what’ he intended to do, and making ex- 
tremely fair offers, which he regretted the 
people had’ not got now—very liberal 
offers they were, but he was afraid the 
stock was'wornout. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said— 

“With such prospects: I feel it to be my 
first and paramount duty to hold the post 


which’ has been confided to me,”? 
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To hold that post, in defiance of the 
wishes of two Houses of Commons! He 
was condemning this course possibly to the 
inconvenience of his own party, for they 
would be in power at the end of seven 
years without any, doubt, .He was con- 
demning it, because he thought it ought 
not to be followed by any Parliament ; he 
thought it a dangerous course, connected 
with many evils, and injurious to . the 
stability of the monarchy. The right hon. 
Baronet further said, 


*T will stand by this trust, which I did not 
ask, bat which I could not decline.. I call 
upon you not to condemn. before you have 
heard, to receive at least, the measures I 
shall propose ; to amend them if they are de- 
fective, to extend them, if they fall short of 
your expectations, but at least to give me the 
opportunity of presenting them, that you your- 
selves may consider and dispose of them,” 


That was the precept but what was the 
example? That was the solicitation of the 
right hon. Baronet in 1835. The right hon. 
Baronet had the opportunity he asked for ; 
his measures were submitted to the House 
they did not pass ; so much the better! The 
right hon.Baronet continued in office forthree 
months ; but he said that the circumstances 
of that time presented a very striking con- 
trast to what was now passing. Was. it 
meet, was it prudent, that an immense 
body of Members should come into the 
House pledged to vote against the Min- 
istry—pledged to vote against the wishes 
of he Crown? Was it holding out to the 
country that kind of monition—that kind 
of intimation which it was desirable to 
communicate to a large and thinking pub- 
lic like the oe ? He asked were they 
adopting a prudent course? They did not 
give Ministers an opportunity of bringin 
forward the measures they had intimated: 
There was now a new House of Parliament, 
one that had not heard the measures of Go- 
vernment propounded. [Laughter.] Hon. 
Gentleman seemed much amused, but he 
thought he could perceive that the laugh 
was not an agreeable one. There wasa 
very unpleasant feeling lurking beneath the 
smiling face, and he did not believe that 
when the right hon. Baronet came ‘to re- 
flect more deeply upon what he had been 
induced to do by the eager expectants of 
place, he would be able to offer a very 
satisfactory justification of his conduct. 
He did: not think the example-was.a good 
one, and he firmly believed it was pregnant 
with danger. He knew that if the party 





to which he had the honour of belonging 
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had taken such a course, it would have 
been called most ipitate, mast violent, 
and most unjustifiable The difficulties of 
the present position of things were great, 
the errors committed by Ministers were 
numerous and enormous. He hud been in 
the House, and had had an x peep of 
witnessing their conduct, and he said they 
had lost a golden opportunity of serving 
their country. They would not listen to 
the advice of the Radical party. He had 
himself prescribed without a fee in 1837. 
He did not wait for a fee, but he consi- 
dered he was fairly called into consultation 
when his constituents sent him to that 
House. All that he had prescribed was 
three small powders. The noble Lord re- 
ected them. But he would ask them, how 
e liked the 360 bitter pills that he saw 
opposite. His remedy was simple and ap- 
+ med but he feared the medicine which 
been prescribed for the noble Lord, 

and which he thought he would be com- 
Iled to swallow, would very soon remove 
im from the seat which he then occupied, 
He wished the noble Lord with all his 
heart well out of his difficulty, and more 
especially as he was now one of the metro- 
politan demagogues, It appeared, how- 
ever, that there was to be a change, that a 
new party was to come into power; and 
those who then occupied the Ministerial 
benches were to retire. If the right hon, 
Baronet did change sides, he should have 
no factious opposition from him, He would 
candidly, humble individual as he was, give 
his best consideration to every measure the 
right hon, Baronet should submit to the 
House ; and if those measures were good, 
he would give them his cordial, warm, 
and hearty support. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had undoubted capacity ; he was a 
man of vast abilities. He knew more of 
the right hon. Baronct’s abilities than 
many other persons in the House, for he 
had taken a phrenological survey of his 
head, Yes; the right hon. Baronet com- 
manded that iutellectual power which was 
so essential ina Minister ofa great country; 
and if he exercised his own judgment with: 
out control, free, entirely free, from the 
misrepresentations which might be ad- 
dressed to him, and from insinuations which 
might be offered to him, he would render 
enormous benefit to his country. It was 
in the right hon, Baronet’s power, and he 
hoped the right hon, Baronet would do it. 


But if he should fail—if he yielded to mis- 
chievous adyisers—if the right hon, Ba- 
ronet did not exercise his great abilities in | 
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the way that was expected, but endeavoured 
to on in the old beaten track, then, 
without offering violent or vexatious oppo.. 
sition, he would endeavour, and would 
make every sacrifice in his power, to form 
one national party to oppose the right hon. 
Baronet, one whose views could be. distin« 
eden clearly, and which was faithfully 

evoted to the best interests of the people. 
And the right hon, Baronet could not con- 
demn sucha course, nor could any one who 
desired to see the interests of this great 
country advanced. But, considering the 
wars in which they had been engaged, and 
the enormous debt which those wars had 
entailed on the country, it was not mag- 
nasimous that they should hand down such 
a debt to their rity—it was not fair— 
it was not patriotic. Forty or fifty years 
since the gentlemen of England declared, 
that unless they engaged in a continental 
war, the coantry would be invaded, their 
estates would be wrested from them, and 
their mansions left desolate. But the coun- 
try had not been invaded—their mansions 
were entire—their estates were still in 
their possession. He envied them nat their 
possessions, but they ought not to call upon 
the poor to pay for their having been pro- 
tected. A debt, an enormous debt, as 
much, he believed, as 500,000,000/. or 
600,000,000. in the course of fifty or sixty 
years, was contracted in a depreciated cur- 
rency, and now they called upon the coun- 
try to pay that debt in gold. Was that 
just? Let the right hon. Baronet turn his 
mind to this subject, and let him recollect 
the effect of his bill of 1819. He did not 
blame him for that measure. The country 
was in a diseased and vicious state, and its 
finances were working on to ruin. Some 
measure was necessary, and, without it, it 
was impossible to see what would have been 
the consequence. The views of the right hon. 
Baronet were perfectly justified by the 
materials pl before him, But he (Mr. 
Wakley), seeing what the result had been 
-~seeing that peace had been maintained, 
that the country, toa certain extent, had 
flourished, and that the landed preprictors 
were in on of their estates, only 
asked these proprietors not to require the 
interests of the country to pay off the 
obligation which they themselves had con- 
tracted. But, suppose the right hon. Ba- 
ronet came into office. who were to be his 
colleagues? He had been told that some 
of them were absolutely being advertised. 
He had heard it said since he entered the 
House that evening that the appointment of 
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the bon. and learned Member for Exeter was | 
aspounced as Attorney-General. He was 
sure that there could net be a better. But 
whe were to be the of the right 
hom. Baronet? A great had been said 
respecting disunion on his side of the 
House, and all sorts of representations had 
been made with reference to the constitu- 
tion ef the present Ministry. Now, the 
right hon. Baronet bad on his side two 
distinguished gentlemen who were Members 
of. Lord Grey's cabinet, and also of Lord 
Althorp’s, and he wished to know whether 
there was-any ment between the right 
hen. Baronet, the Member for Dorchester, 
and the right hen. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, on the question of finance ? 
Aad then, again, w there was any 
agreement between the right hon. Baronet 
and the noble Lord the Member for North 
Laneashire, relative te the government of 
Ireland? He merely mentioned these 
things as a vague incidental hint, that it 
might be desirable to have an administra- 
tion in which ne division existed, because 
it was said that division constituted weak- 
ness, and was very injurious te the work- 
ing of a Government; not indeed that he 
desired to have a Government particularly 
strong until the people were represented ; 
beeause he had no security that a very 
strong Government would net bad 
measures as well as a weak one ; and in the 
case of a strong Government those mea- 
sures would be carried, whereas in the 
contrary ease they would be unsuccessful. 
He had beew induced to refer to that sub- 
ject im consequence of what the right hon. 
Baronet had said on a former occasion 
with respect to the government of Ireland. 
Whe could be insensible to what was now 
passing in the sister island? There was in 
that country a demand for the repeal of 
the Union, He was sorry such a demand 
had been made, for he thought that a se- 
pee of England from Ireland would 
rainous to both, and that an event more 
oy ats 
nm. Was t any di in go- 
versing Ireland as could te Eng- 
land? There were factious, and 
turbulent spirits there, as elsewhere, but 
by a little soothing ointment, which a ja- 
dleend doctor might apply, the irritation 
ntight be allayed, and the two countries 
might go on in harmony together. He 


hem. Baronet his new measures, 
net that he was anxieus to hurry them on, 
bat that he might reflect om them fully. 
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distinguished statesmen, with respect to 
Treland, when the Catholic Relief Bill was 
before the House? And having referred to 
that measure; he was anxious to ask the 
House whether justice had been done to 
Treland, and whether she had not a right 
to expect it? Let them retnember 
price she paid for that measure. Let them 
remember that to obtain it 300,000 of her 
voters were disfranchised. But what was: 
the language of the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Lyndhurst, the right hon. Baronet, 
and the ueble Lord the Member for North 
Lancashire, at that time? On the second 
or yes of the bill, the Duke of Wellington 
sald, 

* Thete is no doubt, that if this medsure fs 
adopted, the Roman Catholics can have no 
separate interests as a separate sect, for l am 
sure that neither this nor the other House of 
Parliament will be di to look on any- 
thing relating to the Roman Catholies of Ire- 
land with any other eye than that with which 
{bey regard what affects this country or Scot- 

Lord Lyndhurst said, 

“ There will proceed from this measure the 
tranquillity of Ireland; harmony among all 
classes and orders of men, binding and Cai: 
ting together men of both countries in the last~ 
ing bonds of friendship, and combining the 
affeetions of Ireland and Great Britain in sup- 
port. of the Government and of the Throne” 


That language, he presumed, was tsed 
oft the supposition that Ireland would 
enjoy equal privileges with England. The 
language of the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site was— 

“ This measure will restore equality of civil 


tights.” 
The right hon. Baronet nodded his head 
—but had it done so? Was the Municipal 


Bill of Ireland fashioned after the Muni- 
cipal Bill of England? Had the people of 
Ireland the same privileges, Parliamentary 
of municipal, as the English people ? Then, 
he would say, they had been defrauded. 
But he was sure that it had not been by 
the desire of the right hon. Baronet. They 
would soon discover by whom the people of 
Ireland had been so defrauded ; he os 
not by whom. 

“ It is known to every one whom I address,” 
(continued the right hon. Baronet) “ that the 
laws affecting Roman Catholics in each branch 
of the empire are different, that the Irish 
Roman Catholics aré most favoured, and the 
pe Susie i Seoitiad ae Ae 
propose to phar as te civ leges 
on the same footing, the footing of equality.” 
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Very well, the right hon. Batonet, Lord 
Lyndhurst and the Duke of Wellington, 
disclaimed allowing any difference with 
regard to civil rights to arise or be founded 
on a religious difference. That was the 
declaration, the candid admission, which 
they made. , With equal candour an op- 
aie statement had been made, and he 
did not know how«the noble Lord, the 
Member for North Lancashire, was to 
work quietly in the harness with the new 
Ministry, provided that a proposition were 
made that the bill for giving equality of 
civil rights. to Roman Catholics should be 
carried out toits fullest extent ; and if that 
should not be done, then Ireland was justi- 
fied .in.demanding repeal. What said the 
noble Lord in a subsequent debate in 
February, 1835, upon the Irish Municipal 
Bill? 

“ But I.will. not»pretend that Ido not mix 
up with the question the cousideration of the 
relative situation of Protestants and Catholics, 
for I have regard to this consideration, because 
the state of Ireland is shown to be such, that 
the bulk of the inhabitants are of the one reli- 
gion, and the minority of another, that the 
higher classes are connected with the minority, 
and ‘the lower with the majority.” 


That was a clear statement ; and he hoped 
that in reminding the right hon. Baronet 
of what the noble Lord said on that occasion, 
the information would be useful to him in 
forming his administration. He mentioned 
the circumstance, because, or he should 
not have presumed to do so, the noble Lord 
had stated some time since, that he was 
quite prepared to take office with the right 
hon. Baronet ; there must, therefore, have 
been: some change in the opinions of one 
or the other, and he presumed by the 
change of seats, it must be with the noble 
Lord. .. He would now venture to trouble 
the House with a few words more in re- 
ference to some observations which fell 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath, in the excellent. speech which he 
made the other night. His hon. Friend 
with more consistency than discretion, had 

raised the Poor-law Amendment Act; 

spoke of that act in terms which he had 
By used in respect to it in. that 
ouse ; and with consistency and discre- 
tion, too, he. would speak of it again as he 
had formerly spoken, considering it to be 
the most objectionable law upon the statute 
book of this realm. He believed that law 
to be more obnoxious to the kindly feelings 
of the people of this country than any law 
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which had ever been enavted by the British 
Parliament... And he. entreated the right 
hon. Baronet to take that odious law inte 
his most serious and benevolent consider.. 
ation. He entreated. the right hon, Ba- 
ronet to apply his. mind. vigorously to.the 
Poor-law question, He for one was most 
anxious that there should be ample time 
allowed for doing so ; the legislature ought 
not to be hurried. when Jaine with so 
great and important a measure. ..His 
hon. Friend the Member for Bath was.a 
democrat, he loved democracy. He would 
ask him, then, to point. out one. clause or 
one line in that act which had a democratic 
tendency, On, the contrary, it was based 
on tyranny... What did it do?., It took 
from the rate-payers all control over their 
own affairs, and threw it into the hands of 
an irresponsible body at Somerset House— 
a body which was alien to the Poor of 
England, and. which had not an. oppor- 
tunity of knowing what was the real 
condition of the r of . England 
—a body which SU ig not the .means 
of ascertaining whether the poor. were 
deserving or not. He was. of opinion 
that no Poor-law could be just or wise 
which did not admit of the administrators 
of the funds raised for the relief of the 

r having an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing between merit and vice, between mis- 
fortune and profligacy. That was the 
view he had = taken upon this ques- 
tion, and the more he saw and knew of the 
working of the law, the more he heard 
from the middle classes on the subject of 
that law, the more was he satisfied that it 
was impossible for any man to retain 
power in the Government of this country, 
who would favour that law, or try to carry 
it out. in all its odious provisions. It had 
broken up the parochial Government of 
the people. The poor, who weré now. re~ 
duced to a state of destitution, were trans- 
ported from their parish to a distance,of 
at least ten miles; for it was nothing less 
than transportation, seeing that they were 
carried away from every friend and_con- 
nection, and from every local scene they 
held dear, and immured in a gaol for-the 
remainder of their days. The Gentlemen 
of Engin should beware how they sup- 
ported such a law. It was a delicate and 
dangerous subject. If they knew or could 
imagine .what hungry and destitute. men 
thought and felt while writhing under their 
sufferings, they would pause and . ponder 
well before they allowed any law to exist 





} which could possibly act as a stimulant to 
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the wild passions of men to attempt resist- 
ance’ to” ration and ‘effects. The 
man who strive to maintain office, 
and to u such a law, would make an 
attempt in which he could not poly 
succeed. Wasit not alaw utterly at vari- 
ance’with every practice and principle 
formerly in’ operation in reference to the 
‘of this country? The wealthy should 
remember that their wealth was derived in 
a great measure from the labour of the 
poor,'and that they must consent to the 
payment of taxes for the preg of the 
country and the safety of their persons 
and’ property. ‘The maintenance of the 
poor was one of those taxes which they 
were called upon to pay, and was that a 
tax which should be handed out in a nig- 
gardly manner? Of all other taxes, was 
not this one which should be paid most 
readily, generously, and liberally ? If they 
would act with justice on the subject of 
the Poor-law, they would gain more credit 
inthe country than by any other act they 
could perform. He therefore entreated 
the right hon. Gentleman, since he must 
soon be in power, to take the Poor-law 
question into his most serious considera- 
tion, and to see what could be done in re- 
ference to a remodelling of the present 
law, if he could not altogether repeal it. 
The right hon. Baronet had spoken upon 
this subject on several occasions, and, he 
was happy to say, in such a manner as to 
give great satisfaction out of doors. But 
he should wish to know how his hon. 
Friend could concur in those clauses which 
interfered with local acts—how he could 
possibly support plural voting? Would he 
consent to allow one man to have six 
votes? It was well known that in one 
election in this metropolis one person put 
in 1,500 proxies, ‘and another 700. Th 
people could not endure such practices as 
these. ‘They could not consent to have the 
power altogether taken out of their hands. 
As the law stood, the guardians could give 
no relief without the consent of the com- 
missioners. It was a most monstrous mea- 
sure, it was in its whole essence and spirit 
at inhuman, cruel, and odious enactment, 
and he would tell her Majesty’s Ministers 
that it was that law which had proved 
their downfall. Had it not been for the 
Poor-law Amendment Act, they would at 
that moment have commanded ‘a large ma- 
jority in that House.. He was sure that 
any administration which followed in their 


in this respect must share their fate, 
wail destevedy so, for a more detestable, 
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cruel, and unconstitutional law, never dis- 

graced this couutry. 
Debate again ian 


House adjourn 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, August 27, 1841. 
MrNurEs.] Bills, Read a first time:— Administration of 
Justice; County Courts; Bankrupt Laws Amendment; 
Bankruptcy, Insolvency, and Lunacy.—Read a second 
time :—Buildings Regulation; Drainage of Towns; 


from Galway, against Alteration of, from Darlaston, for 
Repeal of. 


Answer To THE Appress.] The Earl 
of Errol read at the Table an answer to 
the Address of their Lordships, voted on 
Tuesday last, as follows :— 


“It gives me satisfaction to find, that the 
House of Lords are deeply sensible of the im- 
portance of those considerations to which I 
directed their attention in reference to the 
commerce and revenueof the country, and espe- 
cially to the laws which regulate the trade in 
corn; and that, in deciding on the course 
which it may be advisable to pursue, it will be 
my earnest desire to consultithe interests and 
promote the welfare of all classes of my 
subjects. 

“ Being always anxious of attending to the 
advice of Parliament, I will take into imme- 
diate consideration the other important matters 
contained in your Address.” 


To be entered on the journals, 


Burtpines Recuration.] The Mar- 
quess of Normanby moved the Order of the 
a for the second reading of the three Bills 
—the Buildings Regulation Bill, the Bo- 
roughs Improvement Bill, and the Drainage 
of Towns Bill, he said, that in the present 
state of public affairs, he should, of course, 
not take upon himself to propose any 
measure on which there was likely to be a 
difference of opinion, but the bills he had 
mentioned had gone through their several 
stages last Session with general concur- 
rence, although their progress was stopped 
by the dissolution. The principles had met 
with universal assent, and the details had 
been patiently examined by Committees 
up stairs. He was very desirous, therefore, 
that the bills should now be placed-in the 
situation they had formerly attained, and 
that without needless delay. He would 
move, at once, the second reading of them. 
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With reference to the Boroughs Improve- 
ment Bill, an amendment had been intro- 
duced by a noble and learned Lord, as to 
the manner in which the law was to be 
administered in Birmingham, and that 
amendment he had taken care to retain, 
so that the measures were precisely in the 
same state now,as when, a few months ago, 
they passed the House of Lords. 

The Earl of Wicklew asked, whether it 
had been ascertained, that the bills, or any 
of them, would not be resisted in another 
place? 

The Marquess of Normanby added, that 
objection had been taken there to only 


one of the three bills, aad that objection, | prese 


he, thought might be obviated. 
Bills read a second time. 


Apmiwistration or Justice.] The 
Lord Chancellor wished to re-introduce a 
measure which had received the sanction 
of the House during the last Session, and 
which had for its object to facilitate the 
administration of justice, by improving the 
Court of Exchequer, and establishing new 
Judges of Equity. Another bill, of con- 
siderable importance, which had been 
8 in its progress, was for the esta- 
blishment of County Courts ; and a third, 
which had been prepared, though not 
broaght in, was to assign to those local 
jurisdictions all matters ian Bankraptcy and 

nsolvency. A fourth bill was for the 
amendment of the laws relating to Bank- 
rupts. 

Lord Brougham admitted the value of 
the measures generally, and would not say 
more in the present stage than that he 
had brought Rimect? with diffeulty, to 
consent to the appointment of one Vice- 
chancellor, but he could never consent to 
two Vice-chancellors. 

Bills read a first time. 


Corn-Laws.] The Earl of Clancerty 
presented a petition from the county of 
Galway, meres by about 3,000 persons, in 
favour of t esent Corn-laws, except- 
ing as far as related to the taking of 
averages. The noble Earl observed, that 
the petition had not been agreed to ata 
county meeting—-one had been called, 
but it was eo packed by the populace, 
that it was found, impossible for the par- 
ties, interested to give effect to their sen- 


timents,. 
Earl Fitzwilliam remarked upon the 
statement of the noble Earl, the 
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meeting was so packed by the people, that 
the landlords and farmers could not have 
their own way. The people of Ireland 
were the eaters in Ireland, and the im 
provement wanting was, that the lower 
orders there, who now lived upan potatoes, 
should live upon corn, and they could not 
do so uatil the price was reduced, The 

ice could not be reduced while the Cora- 
aws remained unaltered. Ireland was 
governed by an oligarchy more, perhaps, 
than any other country of ‘the world ; 
and it was this oligarchy that wes: in« 
terested in the maintenance of the Corn- 
laws, aod in getting up petitions like the 


nt. 
Lord Fitzgerald observed, that the voice 
of the great majority of persons interested 
in the Cora-laws had been stifled at the 
meeting by means of packing. An oli- 
garchy was the government of a few, but 
it was not the few in Ireland whe were 
interested in the maintenance of the Corn- 
laws, but the many—the great body of 
the landlords and farmers of Ireland. | It 
had been said, that great exaggerations 
had prevailed upon this question, but 
there was no exaggeration greater than 
to assert that the mass of landlords and 
tenants in Ireland formed en oligarchy. 

Petition was laid upon the Table. 


Emreratton.}] Lord Brougham asked 
if there were any objection to produce 
copies of correspondence respecting the 
emigration of labourers from Ireland to 
the West Indies, and elsewhere? He had 
been informed, by persons of respecta~ 
bility, lately returned from the West 
Indies, that considerable abuse prevailed 
as to the carriage of free labourers from 
the coast of Africa to the West Indies, as 
well as other abuses respecting the emi- 
gration from Ireland to the same part of 
the world. How the fact might be, he 
did not pretend to state, but the corre- 
spondence, if produced, would show it. 
Of one thing be was quite sure—that the 
House ought to keep a jealous watch over 
this species of emigration, because it was 
"the Marquoss of Normanby wished the 

uess of No w 
noble and learned Lord to give notice of 
his motion, and in the mean time inquiries 
should be made. 
_ Notice accordingly. 


Boroven ory Yarnmoutu.] The Eash 
of Winchilsea, was anxious to have an 
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opportunity of seeing 8 i 


between Government and a 

the. name: of Lacon, respecting some re- 
cent transactions in the borough of Yar. 
mouth, The charge against the corpora- 
tion was, that a-certain number of con- 
stables, being voters, had been dismissed, 
in order that they might vote at the late 
election, and that. on the following day 
they were re-appointed constables, and 
paid for their trouble. The borough seemed 
to have been put to a considerable ex- 
pense, and the conduct of the magistrates, 
if the charge were true, had been most 
unconstitutional. 

The Marquess of Normanby had not 
only no objection to the production of the 
cor ence, but was most desirous 
that it should be laid upon the Table, 
The noble Earl would find from it, that 
he was labouring under considerable mis- 
information. Mr. Lacon imagined that 
constables were disqualified as voters ex 
officio, but misapprehension seemed to have 
prevailed on the point. The men, as he 
was informed, without any bargain, had 
bond fide tendered their resignation, aad 
no doubt had been afterwards reappointed, 
There had. been, however, no under- 
standing that they should be so reap- 
pointed, and nanny resigned, had re- 
ceived no salary, Therefore the borough 
of Yarmouth had sot suffered at all in 
its funds, 

The Earl of Wicklow observed, that the 
constables thought themselves disqualified, 
and if the magistrates were of the same 
opinion, and had discharged them merely 
forthe purpose of the election, the cul- 
pability on their part was as great, al- 
though they had acted under misappre- 
hension of the law, If. so, they were 
unworthy of their situations, and he wished 
ta know what was the belief of the ma- 
gistrates on the point ? 

Earl Fitzwilliam: How can the noble 
Marquess tell us what was the belief of the 


istrates ? ' 

Earl of Wicklom; Because the 
noble Marquess said he had made in- 
quiries, 

The Marquess of Normanby repeated, 
that he had not the slightest objection to 
the production of the correspondence, and 
the magistrates would thus be enabled to 
speak for themselves. 

Adjourned. 


ence sone roco=m 
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to the Specchhe.  § Mad. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, i 
Friday, August 27, 1841. 


Mrvvores.} Bill. oad 6 seemed 8 Maer ES, 
Petitions presented. By Mr. F. French, from 1 
by Mr. Easthope, from Leicester, and other places, and 
by Mr. M. Phillips, from, the Conference 
for an Alteration in, or Repeal of the 


Appress 1n Ayswer To THE SPEEQH—~ 
Apjounnep Desarts, Fourts Nigur.], 
On the Order of the Day for resuming the. 
adjourned debate, 


Mr. R. Milnes addressed the House. The’ 
hon. Member believed the prolongation of 
the debate could not be ry either 
to the House or the country. — It could not 
be satisfactory to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
themselves to make statements, which be- 
cause they were not answered, could not be 
supposed to be irrefragable. Gentlemen 
opposite would wish the question to be 
considered as one of principle on their 
side, and as one of party on the other. 
and this was nothing more or less than to 
place the subject in a false light before the 
country. Gentlemen knew thisquestion was 
not, abstractedly considered, the question of 
the Corn-laws. The men, as well as the 
measures, were the subject of decision, and 
could not be separated, Person and party 
were involved in the question, and the hon. 
mover of the Address put the question ina 
form which he knew they could not grapple 
with. Yes, thequestion was put forward in a 
manner with which they could not grapple, 
because they knew it only ought to be 
grappled with by men who occupied a le- 
gitimate and distinct position in the coun- 
try. They knew that the principal accu- 
sation against the Government was, that 
they brought forward those measures im- 
someon and injudiciously, as they must 

ave been aware that a satisfactory decision 
eould not have been arrived at ; and when 
they ose “ Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer stating that the question, regarded as 
Yas of revenue, shrunk inte nothing before 
the moral and political questions involved, ’ 
they heard it admitted as as they 
could that it was only nominally a financial 
question, for that in reality it concealed 
other and higher considerations. He was 


unwilling to prolong a debate which ought © 
all practical and reasonable purposes 
3 


leaders 
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as’ much as 
be left to the 


hich should 
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Government, that a vapor 
resting upon every-day popularity could not 
deers ites Gabisidy “ coutideacs of the 

e. ’ Such a Government was obliged 
youts:very existence to affect a confidence 
im ‘itself ‘beyond the limits of record, to 
niake matters essential, which: it knew to 
be only subsidiary, and to make promises 
and offer expectations, which it knew could 
not be performed and realized. The hon. 
Member for Bath had said the other night 
that it was an amiable weakness on the part 
of the Government, that they had expressed 
a desire to pass measures which they lad not 
the power.of carrying.. He thought that 
in:, politics, .as.in daily life, it was the 
business of reasonable men to desire only 
that which was attainable ; and this ap- 
peared to him to be one distinction between 
the Government. which was about to be 
formed and. the present one, that. the 
former would try to effect only that. which 
it believed to be practically and immediately 
within their grasp... The appeal which had 
been made to the country was of two kinds ; 
it was an appeal as to measures, and an 
appeal as to men. The country had decided 
as to the value of measures and the choice 
of men. . And therefore, a Government 
situated like her Majesty's Government 
should feel every day’s detention of office 
a burthen upon their backs. ‘They were 
not ‘in the position in which the Go- 
vernment of a free country ought to be, and 
they should rejoice in the hope of being 
liberated from office. He wished, for the 
sake of the historical reputation of this 
country, that ‘her Majesty’s Government 
liad’ retired earlier from office; that they 
had not waited fora process of legal rejec- 
tion! The few words which he had uttered 
would, he trusted, recal to hon. Gentlemen 
the real gist of the question before the House 
and show that the question before them 
was upon whom devolved the respon- 
sibility of governing the country. 
'My.:Rennte said, he had not intended 
to offer any observations for the consider- 
ation of the House, had it not been for 
the great change that had taken place in 
the manner of treating the present debate 
hon. Members opposite. The hon. 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire 


brought forward his amendment; he told 
the House that the real question was one 
of confidence or no confidence ; bat, al- 
though every speaker up to the middle of 
last night Wecneneil in those sentiments, 
he-tiad beard a great change in the senti- 
ments of those who had since addressed 
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the House: °This was to him a matter ot 
surprise, considering that the resolutioti 
taken‘by the mover of the amendment to 
the Address had not been: taken at the 
spur of the moment, but had ‘been the 
result of a meeting that ‘had taken place 
at the House of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite. “The hon. Member who- had 
just sat down had explained the real se- 
cret why hon.’ Members: on that side >of 
the House bad not spoken ; he had-stated 
that they could’ not grapple with the 
statements of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester. He wished to say one word:on 
the subject'of the Corn-laws, which ‘had 
not as yet been alluded to. He hoped 
that there were some hon. Members con- 
nected with agricultural districts: present, 
because he was anxious to call their at- 
tention to the important modes in which 
agricultural operations were carried on in 
the southern counties of Scotland, | in 
Roxburghshire and the three Lothians, 
It appeared to him that the landowners 
had not brought to their aid the improve- 
ments which machinery had’ rendered 
available, as the manufacturers had done, 
By that means all the manufacturers had 
been enabled to carry on a competition 
with the manufacturers of the continent, 
and “if a similar practice ‘had prevailed 
among the ‘agriculturists they would have 
had tess objection to the’ ‘ports ‘being 
thrown open to the importation of foreign 
corn. The improved rents which were ob- 
tained in Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land were a proof that it was to enlightened 
agricultural improvements they owed their 
superiority over the English farmers. The 
country now found itself in a position of 
very great difficulty. ‘Neither side had 
yet denied the great distress that existed 
amongst the millions of manufacturers of 
this country. They had called™ those 
millions into existence, and those millions 
must be fed. ' He never® yet ‘heard ‘of 
any wish on the part of those who repre- 
sented the manufacturers that that interest 
should be propped up ‘at the expense of 
the landed interest. All they asked’ was 
equal justice—that they might be allowed 
to exchange their commodities for the 
commodities of other countries ;' aud tie 
thought ‘that the landed proprietors,’ if 
they understood ‘their. true interest, would 
before this question was pushed too’ far, 
concede what was now so reasonably dé- 
manded of them. He would only repeat 
in conclusion, that the time was°come 
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when something should be done to satisfy 
the:minds of the: people of this country. 
He believed: the’ -of. England were 
essentially’ Conservative, but not so in the 
sense of hon. Gentlemen opposite. They 
had changed their: name, but he did not 
think:they were-entitled to becalled Con- 
servatives. » The only politicians who had 
not changed their name were the Whigs, 
He trusted that when the right hon. Ba- 
ronet came into power he would not allow 
the Session to pass. without proposing 
measures for the alleviation of the suffer- 
ings of the people. 
Mri. Wallace thought, it was the duty 
of the House to discuss, at the — 
rtunity, the great questions referr 
tere the oer the Throne. He 
knew that hon, Gentlemen opposite 
claimed to themselves the right to repre- 
sent the feelings of the people of England, 
but for his part he felt persuaded that no 
claim could be more unfounded. He be- 
lieved. in despite of the late elections that 
the people throughout the country were 
thoroughly favourable to Reform, and he 
was sure that if attention had been paid to 
what had fallen from his hon, Friend the 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. S. Crawford), 
namely, the improvement and the perfec- 
tion of the. Reform Bill, the phalanx op- 
posite could not count the numbers which 
they now arranged in hostility to the Go- 
vernment. If her Majesty's Government 
had carried out the principles which they 
had promulgated in. bringing forward the 
Reform Bill, no such: majority would be 
seated opposite that day. Above all, if 
the Ballot had been passed, the dominion 
of Conservatism would have been at anend, 
[‘‘Hear, hear;”]. They had only to observe 
how unpalateable the mention of such sub- 
jects bad ever been to the party opposite. 
‘< Ironical cheers from the Opposition.” 
Je was glad to hear those cheers, for he 
had never been cheered by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen. opposite but when he, had. said 
something that was just and true. He 
would repeat, that all that was necessary 
for the triumph of the popular party was 
the extension of popular rights. He was 
chairman of three political unions, and he 
declared most sincerely he believed he 
was then discharging his duty to his 
country ; and he would say of the people 
of his part of the country, that he would 
do all in his power to persusde them to 


agitation, for the purpose of getting an. 


extension, of the franchise, of obtaining 
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the vote by ballot, and of inducing. her 












Majesty’s Ministers to review their..con- 
duct, and to render the Reform Bill.what 
it was intended it should be. It was per- 
fectly well known, that.a great and 
lamented Statesman, the late Lord Dur» 
ham, had said, that a certain individual, 
whose name he did not mention, but:who 
was believed to have been one of the’ Min- 
isters who seceded, and: was now a leading 
Member on the Opposition benches, the 
Member for Dorchester, was one’ of the 
principal opponents of its being more 
largelyextended. Then let them look at the 
distress of the country, a distress, he so- 
lemnly believed, greatly aggravated by the 
Currency Bill of 1819, which was brought 
forward by the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, and which ‘he 
could not designate otherwise than as one 
of the most reckless, and at the same 
time, one of the most gross pieces of po- 
litical ignorance ever inflicted on the 
country. The landed interest ought to 
pay a greater portion of the national debt 
than any other class of the community. 
That debt had not been incurred to grant 
protection to the thews and sinews of 
the labouring men; still less did Peel’s 
Bill give them protection, and the Corn- 
laws had been inflicted on the country as 
a matier of traffic between the landed in- 
terest and the Government of the day, to 
save the landed interest as much as pos- 
sible from the effects of Peel's. Bill. He 
held in his hand a. pamphlet which had been 
written fourteen years ago by the right 
hon, Baronet, the Member for Dorchester, 
That pamphlet had been presented to him 
(Mr, Wallace) by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, at the time that he was car- 
rying on a correspondence with that right 
hon, Gentleman relating to political mat- 
ters as well as to the currency... He had 
read that pamphlet again within the course 
of the last few days, and:agreed cordially 
with every sentiment it contained. He 
had seen no reason to change his opinions 
on the subject, and he considered: that 
pamphlet contained more truth, more in- 
formation, and was more: generally useful, 
than any book that had been published on 
the subject. Why the right hon. Gentle- 
man should have changed his opinion»he 
would not then stop to inquire. He:v 
believed, that the greater part of the dis- 
tress of the country was to: be attributed 
to the Corn-laws.. He«had ‘always: been 
decidedly in favour of the immediate!abo- 
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Hitlon of those faws, and as long as he had 
a'beat in’ that House he would demand a 
4otal and immediate abolition of the Corn- 
faws, “But in public matters he would 
@lways be content to take a part when 
he coald pot get ‘all, and not follow the 
extimple’ of some hon. Gentlemen who 
‘veftised roast beef because they could not 
get bread atid ‘cheese as well. He, how- 
ever, Consideréd that a duty of 8s. was far 
tod much, ‘and more than the working 
lass could afford, And now, with respect 
t6 the Corn-law. He solemnly believed, 
that the great proportion of the distress 
“existing in this country was attributable 
to that Taw. He believed, that the want 
of employment for operatives, of a return 
for capital, and of commercial enterprise 
the distress of the Bank of England, 
tthe evils of the currency, and the in- 
numerable bankruptcies, which had gone 
On ificreasing from year to year, and now 
inerease more rapidly than ever, were at- 
tribatable to that cause. Since the year 
1837 there had been one continued course 
of bankruptcy thronghout the country, 
and it was entirely owing to the Corn- 
laws, The Bank of England had not 
sufficient capital to send abroad gold to 
corn. That Bank was, in fact, a joint- 
stock bank, and it ought to be called by 
‘that name. He had reason to believe, 
‘that twice since 1837 the Bank had ‘been 
on the point of suspending its payments, 
and it ‘was difficult to say what might yet 
@etur, Fle hoped they would have fine 
weather for the harvest, aid that the crops 
Would be abundant. But if it should be 
Otherwise if it should happen that the 
fad to send Out gold to buy 9,000,000 
po of foreign corn in the present 
istressed stute of the commercial and 
matufactiring interests —he believed the 
Consequences would be, that the Bank 
test suspend its payments, and he must 
add; that he was by no means sure, that 
@ suspension of payments by the Bank of 
England would not be for the good of the 
eountry. There was one other point which 
he wished to mention. He wished tu de- 
clare himeelf, in the lunguage of the hon. 
Member for Stockport, an out-and-out 
frev-trider. His own interests were vested 
chiefly in the lend, but the constitueney 
whieh he represented were too liberal, and 
t00 well-informed, to suppose that they 
sent him there to secure his own interest, 
and 10 weglect theirs. He would conclude 
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‘by stating, that he would give, with the 
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test satisfaction, his support’ to the 
ddress.. He would add, that if any hou: 
Membets in that Howse, or parties witt- 
oat the House, would join him in’ @h 
Address to the Crown, he would’ endea- 
vour to frame such an Address, and ‘put 
his name to it, and it would ‘bé ‘to the 
effect, that her Majesty should tefuse to 
sanction any new Ministry whatever until 
she could guarantee to the country that 
they would explicitly state the téans’ by 
which they would do betier than their pre- 
decessors. 

Mr. Hindley had given way to the no- 
ble Lord the Member for Liverpool last 
night, because he had expected that noble 
Lord to break through the prudent taei- 
tutnity which had been hitherto preserved 
on the opposite side of the Howse, and 
because fe was abxious to hear what 
would be said on such a question as the 
present by the representative of that great 
constituency which had formerly been re. 
presented by that enlightened opponenit of 
monopoly, Mr. Huskisson. He had been 
disappointed ; but from what he knew of 
that constituency he was stré that it had 
not decided in favour of monopoly against 
free trade. What private arrangements 
the noble Lord might have made with his 
constituents—what pledges he night have 
given to the merchants of Liverpool, he 
could not tell; but the presence of the 
noble Lord in that House was to Win a 
conclusive proof that the hon. Gentlettien 
opposite had not been universally returned 
as the advocates of monopoly. He rose 
to bear bis testimony to the statements of 
the hon. Mover of the Address as to the 
distress of the operatives; but they had 
been told that the question was as'to thé 
existence of an Administration, and te 
was truly sorry to find that when thoi. 
sands and hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-citizens were suffering the deepes? 
distress so little was thought of their ea- 
lamitiés, and that the attention of tWat 
House was mainly directed to the question 
who should direct the Government of this 
great country: The majority ‘would’ of 
course use its power; it would not permit 
them to discuss the great questions that 
had been submitted to the Howse, and 
they must abide by the decision of that 
tyrant majority, When the hon, Gentle 
men opposite had got into er he 
trusted that they would produce’ suéh 
measures as would alleviate the present 
distress. ‘There wete ‘htindteds th’ His 
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eigh who; when they rose in the 
morping, knew not how to get their daily 
bread ; and this was owing to the Corn- 
laws. It bad been said that it was owing 
to over-production ; that it was. owing to 
the manpfacturers’ want of eommon sense ; 
but anything more unjust than that charge 
could not be conceived, He recollected 
that, on one. occasion of great distress 
Lord Liverpool had said, ‘Ob! they must 
bercontent to endure it, as it is only the 
résult. of an over-abundant harvest ;” so 
that at one time they arraigned the graci- 
ous bounty of Providence, and at another 
time they accused the industry of their 
merchants and manufacturers. That doc- 
trine of over production was utter non- 
sense, Had they produced too many 
coats and hats? He wished he had had 
with him a letter which he had received 
from an intelligent operative weaver, who 
stated that, though he was steady, indus- 
trious, and frugal, it was eleven years 
since be had been able to pemene a new 
coat, | And upon his mentioning that fact 
to another operative, with whom he some- 
times had communication, he was told 
that that man also had never been able 
to buy.a new coat for fifteen years. To 
say to the humble mechanic, who had 
constructed articles which conduced to 
the comfort of life, that he was not to be 
at liberty to exchange those articles for 
food seemed to him the most monstrous 
injustice. But he would not now enter 
u those questions, He should have 
been better satisfied if the amendment had 
contained some distinct pledge that an- 
other opportunity of considering them 
fully would be given. The noble Lord 
who had spoken on the other side seemed 
to say that that was the case, and he had 
thought that the amendment contained 
some such declaration ; but upon referring 
to It, 4 beeame clear that it was the pro- 
duction .of that master-hand, which, to 
use the expression of the noble Lord the 
Member for Nerth Lancashire, knew s0 
well how to dress up a statement for that 
House, for whilst it contained something 
like an intimation that those measures 
would be taken into consideration, yet, 
upon a careful perusal, it would be seen 
that the House was by no means pledged 
to take that course. They had a right, 
he thought, to ask whether it was the in- 
tention of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
give them an opportunity of arguing this 
question th » oF er 
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would shrink from such a discussion. He 


trusted that before they entered upon the 
uestion of continuing the :Poor-law 
mendment Act they would come to a 
distinct understanding as to the laws.of 
food; for after preventing the people 
from earning a livelihood they could never 
have the cruelty to imprison. them, and 
treat their poverty ‘asa crime, He: ed- 
mitted that these commercial measure 
were brought forward under unfavourable 
circumstances; they ought to be the 
limbs of an Administration, but they were 
used rather.as the crutches on which a fall- 
ing Administration attempted to lean, Nu-~ 
merous charges had at different times been 
brought against the Ministers; but had 
they ever heard of a vote of want of confi, 
dence until the Government had expressed 
its intention of dealing with the Corn- 
laws? These things made him apprehen- 
sive that the opposite party did not mean 
to cede to justice what perhaps might be 
extorted from their fears. He was alarm- 
ed also at the declaration of a noble Duke, 
who had threatened the right hon. Baronet 
if he touched the Corn-laws that he 
should be turned out as easily ashe had 
been turned in. The right hon. Baronet, 
if left to bis own sound sense, might 
haps produce some measure that would 
be satisfactory to him; but the landed in- 
terest had assumed the monopoly of 
power, and therefore they could hold the 
monopoly of food. He was rejoiced at 
the notice of motion which had been given 
by the hon. Member for Rochdale that 
evening; he was glad that they were gor 
ing to take the bull by the horns. . They 
had been taunted with the ery of **the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill;” but that House had never given 
them the Bill as it was originally intro- 
duced; if they hed the consequences 
would have been very different. He would 
ask the noble Lord now, whether. he: meant 
to abide by his finality pledge? Let them 
not cherge the Chartists with bringing 
these questions before the country; they 
themselves had raised the question of 
suffrage. By their constant denial of jus. 
tiee they had caused the people to 
to the causes by which they were prevent« 
ed from obtaining that justice which they 
had a right toexpect. in that demand he 
would stend by the people, not for the 
sake of any fancied theory of his own, but 
because he saw that to seoure the welfare 





they | of the country it was necessary to hold to 
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that faith... He would not further trouble 
the House ;. but he felt so much anxiety 
in these questions that he could not avoid 
trespassing on its attention for a few 
. Mr. Wigney said, the whole questions 
before the House were those which ap- 
peared..so prominently in the Speech so 
jously sent down from the Throne; 
and he thought it did not become the 
honour and dignity of the House, merely 
to say that they would come to a vote of 
want. of confidence in Ministers, before 
they would direct their attention to the 
many propositions in the Speech. He 
thought the great questions referred to in 
the Speech required mature consideration, 
and however he might approve of those 
sentiments, he was not prepared at once 
to come to a decision upon them. In his 
inion, proper time should be given to 
discuss these measures, and unless they 
were so discussed, the time of the House 
might have been much more usefully oc- 
eupied than it had been by that debate ? 
The question was, how soon the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would walk over the 
floor of the House. There was no dis- 
guising that question, and much as he 
might wish to avoid it, the change was 
inevitable; and therefore the sooner it 
was completed, the better for the House 
and the country. He thought when that 
change took 3 ol much as Gentlemen 
opposite had oP many good mea- 
sures, they would find they must adopt 
similar ones, and if they did so, he would 
give them his support. 

Mr. Hewes could not concur in the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Brighton. He was surprised that any 
Gentleman sitting on that side of the 
House, should deprecate the debating the 
important questions which had been al- 
luded to in the Speech from the Throne. 
The hon. Gentleman must be the repre- 
sentative of a very strange constituency, 
when he stated, that the only subject for 
consideration was, the transfer of political 
power from Ministers on this side, to those 
on the opposite benches. He was asto- 
nished that any hon. Gentleman professing 
liberal. opinions, should be ignorant of 
the anxious state of the public mind on 
the great topics before the House. If the 
only question was, what men should rule 
the country, it was immaterial to him 
whether the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, or. the right hon. Baronet 
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was in office; but the present debate .in- 
volved the consideration of the most im- 
portant measures, and the adoption of the 
greatest practical improvement in the 
commercial policy of the country;. The 
speech last night of the right hon..Gen- 
tleman opposite excited his astonishment; 
as he, in the most confident tone, put 
forward statements respecting the finances 
of the country of such an. extraordinary 
character, that if no one took. them up; 
and exposed their fallacy, they might pro- 
duce much misapprehension throughout 
the country. The right hon. Gentleman; 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge was most anxious to invest the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with all the 
attributes of a Katterfelto and the Wizard 
of the North: He, however, would take 
care that the mantle of the wizard was 
worn by the right person. A charge had 
been brought against the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and chiefly in the other 
House, that, for the last ten years; 
1,000,0002. annually had been added. to 
the debt of the country, and that, during 
that time, the successive Chancellors of 
the Exchequer had taken no steps to 
meet the deficiencies, which charge the 
right hon. Gentleman, the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer distinctly. and 
implicitly denied, and referred to docus 
ments to show the groundlessness of the 
statement. The right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge did not dis- 
pute the faets or the figures of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but certainly 
with great skill and ability, threw very 
considerable mystification over the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and did so in a way to lead, in the result, 
to the inference that the gross funded 
debt of the country had not been reduced. 
Now, how stood the facts of the case? In 
order to make a fair comparison between 
the state of the debt in 1831 and 1841, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
to a paper which had been laid before the 
House; with the view of ascertaining the 
amount of the gross debt in 1931, he 
took the amount of the funded debt trom 
the annual finance accounts of that year, 
to which he added the additional value of 
the annuities which had been given in 
place of stock. He pursued the same 
course in estimating the amount of the 
debt in 1841. By this means he found 
the actual gross amount of the funded 
debt in 1831 was 838,549,000/., and in 
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184} the amount was 815,957,000, Now 
in this latter estimate, the West-Indian 
loan’ had «been left out of the calculation. 
This loan, which was assented to by all 
parties for the sake of humanity, could 
not be made the groundwork of a charge 
against the present Government, He had 
never assented to that loan, but all other 
ties had taken glory to themselves for 
aving made such a sacrifice for the abo- 
lition of slavery, and he perfectly recol- 
lected that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself was amongst the supporters of it. 
Striking, therefore, out of the estimate the 
amount of the West-Indian loan, and 
taking the amounts of the gross funded 
debt in 1831 and 1841, the result showed 
in the latter year—less the West-Indian 
loan—a' reduction of the debt of not 
less’ than 22;592,000/. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in answer to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, stated that he 
had forgotten to take into his consider- 
ation the difference which had arisen 
from giving terminable in the place of 
permanent annuities. The right hon, 
Gentleman, when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, brought in a measure to 
enable: the commissioners of the debt to 
= annuities on the transfer of stock; 
jot was the additional charge met that 
would arise from ‘this: transfer? For it 
was obviously impossible to convert per- 
manent into terminable annuities, without 
a charge for the period of the duration of 
the-latter. This had been made by every 
Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
this was the mode in which they applied 
their surplus revenue in way of sinking 
fund, and the result was, that reduction 
had ‘been effected to the amount of 
22,500,000/. For instance, suppose there 
was @ permanent annuity of 100/. a-year, 
which was to be transferred into a limit- 
able one, the amount would be, for in- 
stance, 1107. Now this 102. a-year, in 
addition, went in extinction of the debt, 
so it was with the additional charge for 
that portion of the debt where there was 
terminable annuities. This was the con- 
clusion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and which indeed was perfectly in- 
contestible, He, therefore, thought that 
it was almost unfair of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman when he could point out no fal- 
laey or decry any fact in the statement of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. To 
say the least of it, it was a very bold pro- 


to deal thus with a matter of 
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finance, which he believed had seldom been 
equalled in’ that House. The right hon, 
Gentleman should have used a little more 
caution before he compared the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the Wizard*of the 
North, and designated him as the existing 
Katterfelto for having made a clear state. 
ment of figures. If the: imputation were 
intended for nothing, ‘it was better: notte 
have applied the charge of legerdemain te 
a political opponent on such groundless 
foundation. The right hon. Gentleman 
also took great’ credit to himself for the 
present state of the sugar market; as»a 
proof of the justness of the view that he 
had adopted when the subject was last 
before Parliament. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that if they took the cons 
sumption of sugar for the three months 
from the 5th of May, 1840, and this was 
compared with the consuniption for the 
three months ending’ the 5th of: May, 
1841, there was a great increase in the 
consumption of sugar. If the rate of con- 
sumption for the latter period was to be 
taken as the probable rate for the whole 
year, the increase of consumption would 
be so great that it might be asserted that 
as much sugar would ‘be consumed: in 
this asin any former:year. The right 
hon. Gentleman «stated, that in )825 the 
discussions in that’ House, in the then 
partial ‘alterations that were made in the 
sugar duties, led to’ great inconvenience 
in the trade; when they came toa tem» 
porary settlement of the matter in-the 
next year the markets became more buoy- 
ant, and the trade revived; and so it would: 
be in the present instance, and ‘referred 
to the increased consumption for the three 
months that he had taken. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman should recollect that the 
period of the year that he had taken, was 
not that from which anything like.a pro- 
bable amount of the consumption of the 
year should be estimated. The three months 
from May constituted the frait season; 
when the consumption of sugar-was cons 
siderably larger than at any other period 
of the year. If they took the same period, 
of the antecedent year, the same principle 
would be found to obtain... The chief fact, 
however, which related to the consumption. 
of sugar, was, that if corn was dear, the 
poorer classes would expend a larger por-: 
tion of their incomes on the necessaries of 
life, and less would beexpended on such: 
a luxury, if he might so term it, as sugar. 
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sumption of sugar for the year 1840, was 
1S}ibs. per head. The average price of 
sugar, according to the official returns, 
daring the first six months of 1841, was 
42s. 10d. per cwt., while the average 

ice for 1840 was 44s.; so that he was 
justified in saying, that there was not @ 
sufficient difference in the price to disturb 
the amount of consumption per head; he 
would therefore take it for the present 
year at 15}lbs. Allowing for the increase 
of the population in the year, the con- 
sumption would only be 134lbs. a-head 
for 1841, or a diminution of } 14 per cent. 
If bread, however, was dearer, the neces- 
sary consequence would be, that sugar 
would not be taken to the same extent as 
when it was cheaper. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated, that there was a greater 
consumption in the present year, notwith- 
standing there was more distress and suf- 
fering throughoat the country, and when 
our manufactures were in @ languishing 
state; this was a very good specimen of 
the political economy of the right bon. 
Gentleman. In the case of the higher 
classes the consumption remained the 
same ; no doubt the high price would make 
no difference to the right hon. Gentleman, 
who on that account would not take less 
sugar, but this was not the ease with the 
poor man. Let what was called a luxury 
tise in price, it would go almost entirely 
out of consumption with him. The effect 
of the increased price operated as a total 
denial of the article to him. Taking the 
average consumption at | 53ibs. per head, 
the consumption of four persons would be 
Glibs. a-year. Of these four persons one 
might be supposed to belong to the richer 
and the other three to the poorer classes. 
The consumption of sugar amongst the 
higher classes was much greater than 
with the poorer classes. He believed, that 
it would be found aceording to the best 
statistical reterns that had been prepared 
on the subject, that the consumption of 
sugar amongst the higher classes might be 
taken at 37lbs. per head. If this was the 
case, there would only remain 24lbs. for 
the other three persons, and thus the con- 
sumption of sugar amongst the poorer 
pn would be reduced to Sibs. a head. 
Allowing for the increase of population in 
the year the c ion would be 54ibs. 
for four persons in 1841, or 13}tbs. per 
head. The rich person would still coe- 
sume 37}bs., while only 17lbs. would be 
left for the three poor persons, or about 
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5jlbs. per head. Such was the effect of 
the jon of bigh prices wpon the 
lower classes. The statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman, then, with respect to the 
sugar duties, was not more correct than his 
observations on the state of the finances, 
and both exeited in his(Mr. Hawes's) mind 
no little surprise. The right bon. Genthe- 
man went into the question of the timber 
duties, and said that there could be no 
difference in the amount of revenue during 
the present year. The right hon. Gentle- 
man and his colleagues took care to pur« 
sue such a course as to give no chance of 
an increased amount for either this year 
or the next. The right bon. Gentleman 
therefore, could not take any merit to 
himself on this account: It now seemed 
to be admitted by all parties that the 
timber duties was one of the questions to 
be dealt with by a Conservative Govere. 
ment, and he trusted this would turn out 
to be the case. The great ground alleged 
in the other House for want of confidence, 
was the neglect on the part of Govern- 
ment of the finances of the country. They 
had been told, that year after year they 
had gone on with a deficieacy— that year 
after year they had made no provision fur 
this, and that now things had arrived at 
stich a pass that they could not be allowed 
to remain as they were. Some Members 
of both Houses in this assertion, 
but he should like to know what sort of 
ground there was for this accusation ? 
The hou. Gentleman who moved the 
amendment to the Address not only dwelt 
on this poist, but went into all sorts of 
subjects. He, amongst other things, said 
that questions of war might be right or 
wrong, and he would not say whether 
they were either, and the only reason that 
he gave for his proposition was, that as he 
had been elected Member for Yorkshire, 
he was bound to move a vote of want of 
confidence. He begged the House to see 
upoa what ground the charge of neglect 

wes im to the Government on the 
seore of the finances. Financial deficiencies 
were incidental, not merely to Whig Go- 

veroments, for they had happened oe 

former oceasions. For instance, in the 

year 1825-26, which was at a pesiod when 

we sent a force to Portugal, and which, 

indeed, occasioned it, a considerable de- 

ficiency oceurred in the revenue. At that 
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beneficial effect bree the latter proceeding, 
eneihie a very. ay tied not only 
had the deficiene ly made up. 
but there was an a, of revenue 
as to enable the Government to make 
several reductions in taxation. But what 
was the state of financial defi- 
ciencies? In the year 1838 there was a 
deficiency, chiefly occasioned by the re- 
bellionin Canada, amounting to },423,000J. 
In 1839 the deficiency was 430,000/., and 
he begged the House to mark how the 
revenue had -recovered in the course of a 
year not less than a million. In the year 
1840, there was a deficiency of 1 ,450,000/. 
oeeasioned by the war in China and Syria. 
When this eccurred, of course, it became 
the duty of the Chaneellar of the Exche- 
quer te adopt some. means te revive the 
state of the finances of the country. The 
Ohaneellor of the Exchequer, in the first 
instanee, added five per eent. to the duties 
on all the necessaries of life, and in this 
F dened supposted by the other side of the 
ane complimented on the 

oo which he had manifested on the 
aecasion, and on hia pat being actuated 
by any fear of ue larity from the course 
which he had ed. On the present 
oceasion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came forward not to add to the burthens 

of of tbe people, but te lighten the heavy and 
oppressive eharges on guch important 
artieles, as sugar, timber, and corn, and 
forepoth, in consequence of this, hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, met him with a vote 
of want of confidence. The party oppo- 
site were anxious ane year to tax the people 
and were he next year just as anxious to 
preveat any reduction of taxation, When 
the people of yore recensidered these 
cirenmatances, and the decision which 
they. had: given at. the. late election, 
under delusion and intimidation, he was 
satished that they would arrive ata dif- 
ferent verdiet. This would be the result 
whea they found the bnew Chancellor of | t 
the Exchequer had been changed for ano- 
ther: the business of whom would be to 
invent new taxes instead of reduging them 
as the Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fe reed do, He 6 sdenitieds that hen, 
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| measures ef liberal poliey, feeling conf. . 
dent, as they were befere, when in.a small 
minority, that they should ultimately carry 
them in triumph, as they were founded an 
the principles of truth aad j netied He 
found in the amendment the following ¢x- 
pression i— 

To assure her Majesty that we are deeply 
sensible of the importance of those considera 
ations which her Majesty has been graciously 

leased to direct our attention in reference to 
ecommerce and revenue of the country, ang 
to the laws which regulate the trade in. corn. 


He would ask, although he did not ex- 
pect to get an answer to his question, 
whether, when Gentlemen opposite had car- 
tied their amendment, they intended to act 
apon it, Did they mean to take into con- 
sideration the great subjeets of commerce 
and revenue, and the lawe which regulate 
the trade ineern? If they intended to do 
80, was it too mueh to ask for some ex- 
planation as to the eourse they intended 
to pursue. If they did not, but intended 
lo postpone the whole subject, never were 
a people more insulted by a House of 
Commons, or a Speceh from the Throne 
treated with greater disrespect. He be. 
lieved that what they intended to do was 
to adjourn the House immediately after 
they had carried their amendment and 
obtained place and power, They admitted 
thas they were fully aware of the anfler, 
ings of the people; but still they were de. 
termined to postpone the oonetteastite of 
the subject until pext spring. as ever 
a Speech from the Throne seecod to be 
treated in this way before? The House 
of Commone was to be prevented going 
inte the pon of this subject for 
ning months. He did nos believe, that 
history furnished am instance of a coms 
munication from the Throne being treated 
with greater insult. The noble Lord who 
seconded the amendment had stated, that 
he was-aa advocate of free trade, and. had 
identified himself with the pcoger of ie of the 
principles ef Mr. waynes e 
the noble Lord would explain me ge 
sures he intended (@ submit to the House 
in conformity with the principles of that 
stateaman. The party opposite claimed 
merit for the alteration of the sariff, and 
would have it believed that they in, 
tended to earey out their principles in 
altering and mitigating the laws referring 
togommeree. If they were sincere in this, 


did they mean to ket the subject rest 
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this proceeding with that of the Liberal 
party in 1825 and.1826, Seeing, at that 
time, the measures which Mr, Huskisson 
had brought forward were highly beneficial 
and calculated to promote the good of 
the country, and that that statesman had 
been, taunted and abused, and charged 
with being a cold-hearted metaphysician 
for. having brought them forward, the great 
Liberal party. of England came forward 
and gave their zealous aid to him so as to 
enable him to carry them in triumph. 
Again, in 1829, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman , brought forward the Catholic 
question, the Liberal party gave their 
liberal support to the Government. In 
1830, the Speech from the Throne gave 
great dissatisfaction to the agriculturists 
in that House, and by the great forbear- 
ance of the Whigs, and the support of the 
Liberal party, the Government were able 
tocarry the Address, On this occasion 
the measures alluded to in the Speech 
were acknowledged by Gentlemen oppo- 
site to be of great importance, and with 
respect to which there was proof upon 
proof that, if carried, they would greatly 
extend the markets for our manufactures. 
They determined to postpone all consider- 
ation of these subjects for almost twelve 
months, that they might get place and 
power. A system of policy more mean 
and sordid never was exhibited in any 
country, or, at any rate, the history of this 
country never furnished an instance of 
such a proceeding. The party opposite 
admitted the justice of the principles em- 
bodied in the proposed measures, but 
would not apply them ; and notwithstand- 
ing the sufferings of the people, they 
refused to take them into consideration, 
for nearly a twelvemonth. The House 
had been told that it was a proof of great 
statesmanship to be silent on questions of 
this kind for the present. What was the 
explanation of their refusing to relieve the 
country from taxation? He believed the 
reason was, that the new Government was 
one of coalition and compromise, and they 
feared that if they spoke out and delivered 
their opinions on these questions, that 
those of one Gentleman would be found 
to clash with those of another—that the 
interests of one class of its supporters 
would be found to interfere with those of 
another, and that, therefore, they were 
obliged to be silent from the most un- 
worthy purposes. He believed that no 
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country, and he sincerely hoped that such. 
a Government never might. Did.hon.. 
Gentlemen mean to. say, that anything of ; 
the kind existed on his side of the House, 
The party opposite had two Whigs to form 
art of their new Government... The noble 
rd, the Member for North Lancashire,, 
stated that he. had changed his place, but 
had. never changed his principles, Had. 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Tamworth, changed? No, he was. con- 
sistent in his conduct... He, (Mr. Hawes) 
declared to, God, that he would rather 
have that right. hon. Gentleman. for dic- 
tator and sole governor of the country 
than a Government mixed up of such dis- 
cordant materials as. the new Administra~ 
tion would be composed of, There was 
the strongest feeling existing in the coun- 
try against the formation of anything like 
a coalition Government. On this point he 
would refer to the language of a modern 
historian, who, in allusion to the formation 
of the coalition Government in the Jast 
century, said that, 


** In the first place, that Government had to 
contend against the hostility of the King, who 
never forgave their forcing themselves wpon 
him, and they never possessed the. confidence 
of the nation, who ever regarded the formation 
of a coalition Government as an abandonment 
of principle for the sake of place.” 


Was it not notorious, that the party 
opposite were chiefly returned at the last 
election, on the pledge of the maintenance 
of the Corn-laws, and of affording pro- 
tection to agriculture? The very. first 
public step that all persons expected of 
the so-called adherents to the present Corn- 
laws, would be to propose an alteration. 
The very first duty that it was believed 
they would have to perform,. was the 
revision of these very laws. It was/not.to 
him a matter of surprise, that they, had 
come to a determination to re-consider 
these laws, for the effect of them was, to 
give protection to the farmer, by the sa- 
crifice of the other portions of the com- 
munity. It was scarcity on the part of 
the consumer that gave protection to the 
farmer. This was admitted in several of 
the agricultural reports. The last .com- 
mittee on the state of agriculture made no 
report, but it was stated in that House, 
that it was the opinion of the committee, 
that it was desirable to leave agriculture 
alone; but then, and even up to the pre- 
sent moment, the 


inciple that he, had 
stated was hmmecodond to be true as 
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rarded these ‘laws. At ‘present there 
yas general distress, which he must attri- 
bute'to the Corn-laws.' They were said 
now fo serve as rf oper to the farmers, 
but they were only beneficial to that body 
when’ they were’ injurious ‘to the people. 
In yeats of abundance they were injurious 
tothe farmer in our home market, and in 
seasons of scarcity they prevented a proper 
supply of food being brought to market. 
In 1834, they were told that these laws 
should be maintained, as it was desirable 
that ‘in the supply of food this country 
should be independent of foreigners. From 
year to year had they secured their inde- 
pendence? Had they not been obliged 
to obtain corn from foreign markets almost 
every year since the period he had just 
alfuded to? ia that year, when there was 
such an abundant harvest, the Corn-laws 
trembled in the balance, and they were 
then continued, as was alleged, simply on 
the ground that the people ought not to 
be dependent on foreign nations for the 
supply of food. The whole history of the 
Corn-laws, from 1820 to 1841, tended to 
show that this country must be dependent 
on‘ foreign nations for a portion of its 
corn. This country was, and, indeed, 
ought to be so; for a great commercial 
country must derive an advantage from 
interchanging its produce with the industry 
of other nations. He contended, therefore, 
that for our own welfare, it was desirable 
that we should look to other nations for a 
portion of their raw produce. Another 
reason which had been alleged for a con- 
tinuance of the Corn-laws, was, that our 
manufacturers had protection, and that 
therefore, the agriculturists should be pro- 
tected.. The manufacturers, however, re- 
pudiated protection. He was a manufac- 
turer himself, and for one, desired most 
ardently that all protection should be re- 
moved. » His hon. Friend, the Member 
for Stockport, who might almost be re- 
garded as the representative of the manu- 
facturers, in his speech, the other evening, 
in which he displayed such singular ability, 
denounced protection on beballf of the 
class with which he was connected. They 
were told, that agriculture was subject to 
peculiar burdens which did not fall on the 
other classes—that, therefore, they were 
entitled to protection. Would honourable 
Gentlemen opposite agree to give a com- 
mitieé to inquire into this subject? He 
would himself move for such a committee, 
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peculiarly heavy on the agricultural in- 
terest ; and if the committee was appointed 
and the result of the inquiry appeared to 
be, that they were charged ‘more than the 
other classes, he would willingly consent 
to give them protection to that extent. 
In the present system there was neither 
justice nor wisdom, and there was no se- 
curity in the course which had been taken. 
What was the state of the present averages? 
In the week ending the 10th of July, the 
rice of corn was 64s, 11d. per quarter, 
in the week ending July 23, it was 66s. 2a, 
on July 30, 68s. 3d., on the 6th August, 
70s. 3d., on 13th August, 72s. 3d., and 
in the week ending the 20th of August, 
74s. 7d. He took these returns from the 
official averages in the Gazette. The 
average price regulating the duty would, 
therefore, be 69s. 6d.. If, however, be+ 
tween the present time and the week 
ending September 9, the three weekly 
averages should average only 71s. 7d., 
then all the wheat now in bond would be 
admitted at a duty of 2s. 8d. If at that 
time the weekly averages should average 
73s. 7d., being 1s. under the last average 
advertised, then wheat would come in at 
Is. duty only. Now, how much wheat 
was there in bond? The foreign and 
colonial wheat and wheat-flour in the 
warehouses on the 5th of August, 1841, 
was in ohn taking 33 cwts. of flour, 
as equal to a quarter of wheat :—wheat 
708,373 qrs., and four 366,675 ewt., or, 
in all, 813,137 qrs.; and since that date, 
in the last three weeks, there had been 
imported into London, Liverpool, and 
Hull, about 106,972 qrs., making a gross 
total, to come in, perhaps, at the lowest 
duty, of nearly one million quarters by the 
end of this month, or a little later ; so that 
the result of the fine protection to agricul- 
ture, of which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
talked so loudly, was to let all this large 
quantity of wheat into the country at the 
lowest possitle duty provided by the 
sliding scale of the right hon, Baronet. 
He had occupied the House at some 
length, but he could assure them he was 
not desirous of intruding himself upon 
their time beyond what he believed to be 
due to the subject, and due to the great 
interests which he had the honour to re+ 
present in that House. The hon. Member 
for Yorkshire had said, he was the bearer 
of an answer from his constituents to the 
question which had been put to the country. 





to inquire into the burdens said to fall 


No doubt the hon. Gentleman represented 
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a very considerable portion of the com- 
thunity, and the hon. Member must feel it 
to be a proud and distinguished honour to 
have beenelected by them; but he also, re- 
presented no inconsiderable portion of the 
community; one of the largest districts 
of this great metropolis had been pleased to 
send him to that House as their representa- 
tive, end in that capacity he distinctly and 
emphatically gave in a totally different 
answer from that which had been delivered 
by the hon. Member for Yorkshire. His | 
censtituents had sent him there, not to 
uphold avy particular interest, nor, unless 
he could do so on grounds of sound policy 
and ‘honesty, to support any particalar 
party in that House ; and this he would 
say, that if the right hon. Baronet were to 
geome into power, and should really apply 
himself to serve and beoefit the great in- 
terests of the country, without devoting 
himself to party or sectional interests, he, 
for one, as an humble individual, would 
give him his cordial support. As the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had said, he would 
not offer that right bon. Baronet any fac- 
tious opposition; but his firm belief was, 
that the course which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet must take, in accordance with all 
his former principles, and his party attach- 
ments, must be hostile to the views and in- 
terests of those whom he came there to re- 
present; and he therefore believed it would 
be his duty to give that right hon. Baronet 
his earnest opposition. It had been put 
to the House, that no confidence was to 
be placed in the present ministry on ge- 
neral questions ; and the hon. Member for 
Yorkshire had, with singular infelicity, 
selected the foreign policy of ministers as 
a ground for this assumption. The hoo, 
Member, however, making the liberal con- 
cession that he had aot quite made up his 
mind as to the question of right or wrong in 
the wars which had taken place; and that, 
indeed, he did not think the question of 
right or wrong bad much to do with the 
considetation of the foreign policy of the 
Government, There was one great dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the course 
taken by the right hon. Baronet, who was 
to be chief minister of this country, and 
that pursued by Lord Grey, when he was 
a candidate for that high station; that 
nobleman did not hesitate to pledge his 
party to peace, retrenchment, and reform; 
and he would take upon himself to say, that 
the great question of the peace of Europe 
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vernment, and maintained in spite of the 
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greatest possible difficulties. Again; ia 
the article of retrenchment, there fad en- 
doubtedly been a great deal effected: by 
the Whig Government; and though ‘be 
and other Radicals might perhaps think 
that retrenchment had not been carried 
to the extent which it ought to have 
reached, and of which i was susceptible, 
yet he could not say there was anything 
to induce him to transfer his confidence 
in favour of the party opposite, calling to 
mind, as he did, the whole history of their 
management in past times, of the finances 
of the country. The grounds, then, on 
which he retained the steady con@dence 
which he had hitherto reposed in Govern- 
ment were these; that they had, in the 
main, preserved the great principles which 
they put forth clearly, distinctly, and tan- 
gibly before the world. On the other side 
of the House he found no principles at 
all; he heard of no measures being pro- 
pounded, of nothing being in contempla- 
tion to meet the exigencies of commerce, 
the wants of the people, avd to relieve 
the fearful distress of the community; all 
he heard from the Gentlemen who moved 
the amendment—he should probably hear 
something more that evening from the right 
hon. Baronet opposite—but all he had heard 
from the hon, Gentleman who had moved 
the amendment, was, that some time next 
year they would condescend to take into 
their consideration the state of trade and 
the sufferings of the people. He must 
say, that if there was anything more par- 
ticularly calculated to repress confidence 
in the Gentlemen opposite, it was the 
course taken in this debate by those Gen- 
tlemen. The right bon, Baronet had had 
the honour of being a colleague of Mr. 
Huskisson, and had he become really 
imbued with the principles of free trade 
as announced by that statesman, surely— 
after all the discussions they had had on 
the timber duties, the Cora-laws, the 
sugar duties, the general princi of 
protection, and the general conduct of 
trade without protection—it would not be 
too much to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to state what course he meant 
to take on those questions; but. for 
the right bon. Gentleman who bad so 
great an experience, and who, he was sure, 
was so desirous of serving his country— 
for him to rise in his place, as in all pro- 
bability he would, to say to the people of 
this country, whose commerce was stag 
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and deeply disappointing the just expect- 
ations of the people. 

Mt. Goulburn hed never, for one mo- 
ment, wished to throw any imputation 
upon the fair dealing and candoer of the 
right hon, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, The right hon, Geatleman was one 
of. ‘the fast men wpon whom any such 
reflection could be justly cast. All he 
sought to convey was, that he differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman ina matter 
of accounts, and his opinion upon that 
point he still retained. 

Captain Folhill said, the simple ques- 
tion before the House was one which might 
have been brought to a conclusion at a 


yet likely to be. That question was, not 
the question of corn, of timber, or of sugar, 
but whether ber Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment were capable of not of carrying on 
the business of the country. A resolution 
was passed by the late House of Commons 
to the effect that the Government did not 
possess the confidence of Parliament, and 
that their remaining in office under sach 
circumstance was at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution. He could not, 
therefore, but express his surprise at see- 
ing that Government in office up to the 
present time, a Government which had 
been. condemned by @ resolution of the 


- House. He was convinced that the right 


hoa, Baronet would have sooner sub- 
mitted to have his right hand cut off, 
‘than have been seen clinging to plece 
alter such a violation had been proved 

inst his Administration. The noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) in his treatise 
onthe British Constitution, hadstated, that 


“The first disturbance which is likely to 
occur in such a constitution as ours, is a colli- 
sion between the King as Sovereign, and the 
Parliament, formed of Lords and Commons, 
considered as his advisers. The King by the 
oe has, and must mn the power of 
naming bis own servants, who are to carry on 
the business of the executive Government, but 


_af these servants violate the laws, betray. the 


Cause, mistake the interests, or squander the 
‘Wlood of their country, it is as cera that the 
gteat council of the nation must have the 
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A few pages farther on might be found 
sentiments which even the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth might have written. 
They were in these words :— 

“From the doctrine of responsibility of 
Ministers, it follows, that they ought to enjoy 
the confidence of the Commons. Otherwise 
their measures will be thwarted, their promises 
will be distrusted, and, finding all their 
obstructed, their efforts will be directed to the 
overthrow of the Constitution.” 

He expressed his concurrence in the 
sentiments of the noble Lord, and he 
could only regret, that the noble Lord was 
vot found acting up to the sentiments he 
had himself put on record. The present 
was not the moment to discuss the topics 
which had been brought ferward respect- 
ing free trade, and he should give his vote 
in favour of the amendment, because he 
thought, that it would bring into power a 
Ministry which would support the honour 
of the Crown, and the true interests of 


the - 

Mr. | i J. O'Connell said, that of all the 
debates he had ever listened to, this was 
the most peculiarly-marked by silence— 
by silence on those precise topics which 
the country most anxiously expected to 
hear discussed. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had either contented themselves with 
the assertion that Ministers had not -and 
did not deserve to have the confidence of 
the country, without giving themselves the 
trouble to state any grounds for this opi- 
nion of theirs, or, like the hon. Member 
for Yorkshire, they had stated grounds 
on which the confidence merely of the op- 

sition was withheld from Ministers. 

pon the great questions of free trade and 
commercial reform, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had been pertinaciously silent, and 
that other great question, the question of 
Ireland, had been equally omitted from all 
their speeches. These hon. Gentlemen, 
however, greatly deceived themselves, if 
they thought that because they passed 
these questions over in silence in the 
House, the country would not regard 
with a burning sense of indignation the 
conduct of those who thes kept concealed 
the distinction between their intended po- 
licy and that of the Government whom 
they proposed to supplant, Looking, 
however, to the prospects of the present 
harvest, it might, it was true, be some- 
what awkward for hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
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site to pledge themselves to any particular 
line. — on the Corn-laws.. It ap- 
peared to him that the position of the Con- 
servative partyon this question at the pre- 
sent moment, bore a great analogy to that 
ofthe Conservative party in 1828, in re- 
ference to Catholic Emancipation. After 
the. most. discouraging announcement 
from; the) Duke of Wellington and the 
right, hon. Baronet, in 1828, of the im- 
ibility of making any concession to 
tho: Catholics, the very next thing the 
public heard, was, that Catholic Emanci- 
pation had, been determined on; it -re- 
mained to be-seen whether the Corn-laws 
would undergo the same fate at the hands 
of the proximate Premier. It would not 
be.at all a subject of wonder with him to 
find.the right hon. Baronet, when in 
power, availing himself of the principles 
and support of the present advocates of 
free;trade. in corn,.as well as other arti- 
cles, to the immense indignation of the 
stanch friends of monoply who now swell- 
ed his ranks, and who would then exclaim, 
as the stanch opponents of the Roman 
Catholics exclaimed, in 1829, Nusquam 
tuta fides. As to Ireland, how had the 
organ of hon. Gentlemen opposite, the 
Times newspaper, treated the Orange 
outrage committed by the late high-she- 
riff of Fermanagh, in sealing the return of 
the Members for that county with his own 
seal, bearing the detestable device, ‘‘ The 
Pope in the pillory, the pillory in hell, and 
the devil pelting priests at him,” that re- 
turn also being tied with orange ribbon, 
instead of being fastened in the usual 
manner? Why the Zimes abused Lord 
Ebrington for dismissing the person who 
had been guilty of this outrage, and went 
the length of saying ‘ that a Protestant 
magistrate had been dismissed, merely for 
sending the return of Members stitched 
with yellow instead of red tape.” Now 
he would put it to the Members for the 
universities in either country—he would 
ut it, to every Member of the church of 
gland—whether the seal put on that 
return was not, in reference to his religion, 
asortof blasphemy? |‘ Hear, hear,” from 
the Opposition benches.]. He was glad to 
hear from hon. Gentlemen opposite this 
disclaimer, of the language of the Times 
newspaper; but still it had a very unfa- 
vourable appearance for Ireland, that for 
dismissing the man who had committed 
this outrage upon the Roman Catholic 
faith, Lord Ebrington should be denounc. 
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ed. by the organ of the Tory party, and 
chat his conduct in the matte Uhonkd al- 
most appear to form a part of the grounds 
of want of confidence in the Ministry, 
The last intelligence from Ireland had in- 
formed the public of a practice ofthe 
worst tendency — the renewal, on. the 
north eastern circuit of Ireland, of the old 
and unconstitutional practice of selecting 
jurymen, contrary to the instructions of 
Sir Michael O’Loghlen, who had placed 
the appointment of juries in Ireland on 
nearly the same footing as in this country, 
In a trial at Armagh, in which it was said 
some political feeling was mixed up, every 
Roman Catholic. whose name had_ been 
placed on the dist, was put aside by the 
Crown solicitor—a practice which, if it 
was permitted to revive throughout the 
country, would have the most disastrous 
effects upon the best interests and upon 
the tranquillity of Ireland. Nothing could 
more tend to poison justice in its source 
than the impression which would hence 
very naturally arise, that the selection of 
jurymen was a matter of political and reli-~ 
gious bias. The right hon. Gentleman 
had admitted some years ago that one of 
his chief difficulties was Ireland, and he 
would find Ireland no less a difficulty 
now. There were men named as Members 
of the new Government, whose past con- 
duct had inspired the Irish people with 
the very reverse of confidence or good 
will; at all events, it was to be hoped that 
the Irish people would have nothing to do 
with the noble Lord opposite; ihe conse 

quences of his being invested with any 
control over that country might be most 
disastrous. The entire silence which hon. 
Gentlemen had observed upon the real 
questions in which the country was inter- 
ested was a most remarkable feature in 
the present crisis; but the right hon. Ba- 
ronet might find, that in some cases the 
extreme of caution was the extreme of 
bad policy; he might find ere: long that 
the extreme silence which he had main- 
tained was far more dangerous in its ef- 
fects than the most unreserved candour 
and openness; for had he been open, he 
would only have had one party against him, 
whereas, as it was, he was exceedingly 
likely to have both parties against him. 
Looking, then, at the present disposition 
of affairs at home and abroad, he did not 
see any reason why the people should with- 
draw their confidence in the Ministers, and 
transfer it to the right hon. Baronet. 
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Mr, Christmas, in reference to what 
an hon. Member had said last night, when 
he alleged that the late Member for W ater- 
ford had been deprived of his seat, would 
contend that he had no right to say any 
thing of the sort.. The registration regu- 
lations and the election petition arrange- 
ments had been referred to, but it must 
be admitted that whatever was good in 
the-former was effected by the opposition, 
andvall the merit of the latter was due to 
the same party. As to the point of con- 
fidence, he declared that he gave it to the 
right-hon. Baronet, and withheld it from 
the. Queen’s. Ministers, ‘because he could 
depend upon the legislation of a Conserva- 
tive Government, but upon that of the 
Melbourne Ministry he could place no 
reliance, since he had seen it proceed in 
a downward course of Radical innovation, 
until they had within the last ten years 
nearly realized, or at all events they had ap- 
parently attempted to realize, the absurdity 
of a monarchial government, surrounded 
by republican institutions. If he looked to 
the question of Canada, he could not help 
thinking that if the troubles there had not 
been created, they were at least materially 
increased, by the conduct of a Gentleman 
no longer a Member of that House. Then 
he could not help protesting against the 
mode in which allusion had been made 
a night or two ago, by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath to the unfortunate case 
of M’Leod. That gentleman had stated 
that the United States had no constitu- 
tional power to reach the case, and that 
if M’Leod were convicted, he must be 
hanged. The Government ought to have 
interfered, considering that the act im- 
puted to M’Leod as a crime was one per- 
formed in the execution of his duty to the 
country to which he belonged. That inter- 
ference ought to have occurred to prevent 
the trial taking place at all; for that trial 
compromised our national honour, and 
though we might save the shedding of his 
blood, we could not redeem our character 
in regard to the original question. Strong 
allusions had been made ‘to the question 
of the New Poor-law, and it seemed to be 
held: that those who voted for it were 
boand always to uphold and defend it. 
Now, he could not agree to any such doc- 
trine. He believed at the time it passed 
that it was a good measure, and therefore 
he voted for it, but surely he was not 
bound to uphold it for better or worse 
because he had so voted. The Whig 
Government, possessing power to pass 
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apy measure the 


been entitled to all the credit; let: that 
Government, now that the Poor-law was 
found defective and known to beun- 
popular, take all the consequences of that 
unpopularity, let the House then look to 
the boasted Whig economy, and say:on 
what side the balance of honest saving 
lay. An hon. Member formerly:of that 
House had found his way to Ireland, and 
after filling a high judicial office for a few 
days, had retired with a pension of 
4,000/. a-year. Let that recent act of 
the Whigs be contrasted with the last 
act of the Conservative side of the House. 
“When you Sir, (continued: the: hon. 
Member) were elected to the chair, what 
was the course of this side of the House, 
Did we determine on the election of one 
of our own party, as we might have done? 
Certainly not; and the effect of that for- 
bearance has been that the country is 
saved from paying another 4,000/, a-year. 
But, Sir, I do not consider your re-elec- 
tion to the chair, which you so well and 
worthly fill, only as a triumph of Conserva- 
tive economy, for to your eminent fitness 
no one objects, but also to show that we 
on this side of the House were not guided 
by a determination that that honourable 
post should at all hazards be filled by one 
of our own party. The hon, Member 
then proceeded to contend that no con- 
sideration of the cheapness of sugar should 
tempt the country to do anything to sup- 
port indirectly so abominable a system 
as the slave-trade. He wouldnot proceed 


might refer upon the Corn-laws to the 
conduct of certain Irish Members, who in 
their attacks upon those laws seemed de- 
termined to sacrifice the best interests of 
the country to party purposes. It had 
been said by these hon. Members that the 
Corn-laws were unpopular in Ireland ; 
now, he having a considerable knowledge 
of that country, and representing one of 
its constituencies, knew that those laws 
were popular, If landlords’ rents were re« 
duced the other parts of the community 
must necessarily suffer; and if the Corn-laws 
were repealed disastrous effects would be 
felt by the agricultural and the mercantile 
classes. I shall give my vote, (con- 
cluded the hon. Member), for the amend- 
ment, a vote which I hope will have the 
effect of placing the right hon, Baronet in 





the office tovwhich he is so justly en- 
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e they pleased having passed 
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the House. It seemed to him, that his hon. | people 


Friend, whose skill in confusing juries he 
often witnessed was not less successful 
on this occasion in confusing himself and 
the subject of debate, for, with every wish 
wo do so he had really failed to understand 
what he meant. Another hon. mrad 
A questions ting the sufferin 

of the people were a track questions sof 
little in place at this time, and so on with 
several other Members who all upon some 
‘ground or other sought to justify them- 
‘selves in avoidin A qsnt really pro- 
posed to them=sbot he owned that he saw 
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‘as little in their reasons as in their silence, 
to make them think that this was not a 
“fitting moment to discuss matters 80 
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to the Speech — 
ment measures. Hecould not but think, that 
hon. Members were somewhat ashamed of 


the means by which they had obtdited 
their seats, and that when they time 
fate to face with those whise po 
and whose principles’ they had nssail 
so wnscrupulously, they thouglit it ‘the 
Tost prudent course to maintain @ perfect 
silence, There was doubtless some dis- 
cretion shown in vot committing them- 
selves to opinions, but the sate disere- 
tion ‘unfortunately was not observed ‘else- 
where, and allusion here to the distresses 
of commerce, or the miseries of the 
might check that ducal influence which #s- 
sumed to itself the of making Min- 
isters, as grandeets of old in this country 
had done, of making monarchs. While, 
on the other hand, the repetition at this mo- 
ment of reasons for keeping the people in 
their misery, and ing the tax on 
their subsistence, mght have startled and 
disgusted the country in a manner not easily 
recovered, and this perhaps has rendered 
silence a very prudent course. In the per- 
formance of his duty, however, and, indeed, 
of his promise, to those who sent him there, 
he could not availing himself of the 
opportunity of discussing those vitally-in- 
teresting matters which the Crown had 

for the consideration of the House. 
He would not be a party to wanton and 
marked disrespect shown to the Throne, in 
order to avoid the subject which of all others 
most nearly concerned the welfare of the 
. Concurring as he did, entirely in 
the principles on which the fizancial ar- 
rangements of this year were proposed, and 
believing that if those principles had been 
carried farther, they would have ‘been 
attended with unqualified advantage to 
the country, he ag resist by prey 
means in his power the opposite policy, 
which he oiiniglered to be entific with 
the amendment, for he could not shut ‘his 
eyes to the notorious opinions of the hon. 
Member who moved the amendment ; 
Opinions so earnestly expressed by him in 
the important district which he represenited ; 
opinions by which he so largely profited, 
and which could not ie ut y 
profession of attachment to 

of free trade, or any sliabby 

reference to the 


ae of the ‘late 
Mr. Haskisson. nsidering the ‘eal 
opinions of that hon, Member, he could not 
but think him well qualified to sod 
tot 

rofessed by her Majesty’s 
leconsidered, that theamend- 
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represen 
interests. How this great party h 
from powerwas a question that might receive 
different answers. He certainly was dis- 
posed to think that the chief cause was to 
be found in the dissension which existed in 


F 


that party. He believed, that the other 

side had obtained a majority because, one 

section of the popular party had made 

use of them for the pu of 

the other. The fruits of this strange con- 

fusion of parties had been seen. yea a 

ters of aristocracy and monopoly 

their way into the House, by appearing as 
friends of the Chartist and the pauper, 


ith its moderation. The hes of 
broken faith and unfulfilled in- 
dulged in by the hon. Member for York- 


shire, and others, were borrowed from the 
seesetins 5. taren, Seen, sentouer 90 Ae 
overnment arose from its not fine far 
enough. With such discordant allies, the 

te was coming into power, not 
agp ape. which they themselves 
intained, pon the errors of their 


hon. Member Bath, told 
them, and he said, that the grounds for 
Pag ney the Government was matter 
for anger, and not for Conservative 


complaint, The Government had doubtless 
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agree with much of what the hon. 

for Bath, ste He did think that 
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anything more unworthy or discreditable. 
He believed it was owing to the 

principle of our nature, which leads us to 
hate those whom. we have injured. It ex. 
isted in almost every class. He trusted it 
was diminishing every day. He would 


his accession to office. With respect tothe 
new Poor-law, no one could deny that the 
Government had lost a great deal of popu- 
larity by their advocacy of that law. » It 
was proverbial, and yet they had no 

interest or motive in that advocacy, but the 
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made of those- ions than there was 
any occasion’ for. He thought the honest 
and candid construction of the noble Lord’s 
a that the noble Lord, bei 
somewhat timid after the confusion whi 
himself and his colleagues caused by pass- 
ing the Reform Bill, was needlessly alarmed 
at the eo of carrying out their 
principles. could not believe, having 
no reason to the intelligence or in- 
y of the noble Lord, that, in announc- 
ing the principle that the people ought to 
he fully and fairly represented, and that the 
system of nomination ought to cease, he 
could have considered the Reform Bill was 
a:complete and final’ developement of that 
principle. . It was very well for those who 
j to all change, and who thought the 
corrupt system ought not to have been 
disturbed, to oppose everything like farther 
reform. But he could not believe, that a Go- 
vernment.of men who had caused such tur- 
moil in the country as Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment had done in proclaiming the principle 
that the people should be duly represented, 
could have intended no more complete ful- 
filment of their principles than was con- 
tained in the Reform Bill. This, however, 
being said, was a source of unpopularity. 
He was.disposed to overlook much of what 
the popular party condemned in the noble 
>) im consequence of the manner in 
which he had taken up the great principles 
of commercial reform. He was bound to 
say, that he believed the noble Lord had 
acted in everything he had said and done 
respecting the alteration of the Corn-laws, 
entirely from honest conviction. It was 
ectly false that anything which had 
ed in that. House, had influenced 
the-noble Lord’s determination to alter the 
Corn-laws. The determination had been 
taken. before the occurrence of those de- 
cisions which were said to have led to it. 
There was perhaps no use in repeating this 
statement, because appearances were 
against it. The presumption was, that the 
decisions he referred to had influenced the 
Government, because their measures of 
commercial reform were not proposed be- 
fore. However, he repeated, and he had 
no object in making the assertion but truth 
-as-indeed there could be hardly any other 
motive for hissaying anything in behalf of a 
Government about to go out, and he cer- 


tainly was under no obligation to any of 
them ; he repeated, however, because he 
knew, that the noble Lord had been most 
unjustly accused, that the noble Lord could 
have had no object in bringing forward the 
measures which he submitted to the House, 
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but @ conviction of the’evil of the present 
law; and that he considered no may ought 
to continue a Minister without. proposing 
its amendment or repeal. The party .op-. 
ite was now coming into power, and 
it was impossible to be blind to the fact, 
that they were coming in in direct: op» 
position to the principles of commercial 
freedom and unfettered industry. In the 
present alarming condition of the country 
—with commerce paralysed, capital unem- 
pedang millions of industrious poor in the 
owest state of depression, the opposite party 
were coming into power on the principle of 
maintaining the destructive system of com- 
mercial legislation which now prevailed. 
He had had lately submitted to him de- 
tailed proofs that the existing distress was 
of the most frightful nature, and in com- 
pliance with the request of those who re- 
presented the sufferers, he should call the 
attention of the House to the nature of 
those proofs. He held evidence in his hand, 
not referring to isolated cases, leading as 
the right hon. Baronet opposite had said, to 
no general conclusions, but such as estab- 
lished in the clearest manner the evils 
which resulted from the law. He had 
evidence of distress from numerous and 
widely-separated districts, and referri 
to people engaged in every department 
trade. Hon. Members opposite were not 
disposed to receive very favourably anything 
coming from those clergymen who had lately 
assembled at Manchester. But it should be 


“recollected that they were delegated by their 


congregations, including so many of our 
fellow subjects who were now suffering, 
and who had requested these gentlemen to 
goin their behalf toa spot where they knew 
the subject of their condition would receive 
attention. On their authority this evi- 
dence was collected, and the names and 
addresses of the parties who gave and col- 
lected it, were, in each case given, so that 
any one might test its correctness... The 
hon. Gentleman then said, that. he had 
evidence referring to the trades, and coming 
from the places following :-~ 


Hardware (Nos, 1, 2).—Walsall, West Brom. 
wich,'Darlaston, Willenhall, Wednesbury, Tip 
ton, and Oldbury, Hardware (No, 3.)—Dudley. 
Nail Making. —Belper and Forfar, N.B, Hers 
ring Fishery.—Caithness, N. B.  Silk.—Co» 
ventry, Macclesfield, Middleton, Derby, West 
Houghton, Spitalfields, and Bethnalegreen, 
Woollens.-Leeds, Huddersheld 5 pehen tain 
wood, Rochdale, Bradford, Thornton with 
Denholme, Sowerby-bridge, Haworth, Wils- 
den, Allerton, North Owram, Middlebro’, Os- 
sett, Martin Top near Gisborne, Radcliffe, 
Dursley, Stroud, Stonehouse, Wotte T= 


= 
. 
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ing.—Denton. Shoe Making.—Daventry and 
Syeiie.”7 itry and”: Lace. — Nottingham, 
Matisfield;’Sutton in“ Ashfield, New Basford, 
Beéeston;'Hyson-green, Leicester; Hinckley, 
Lutterworth, Lo , Earl — 
Arnsley, Ullathorpe, Oadby, Ikeston, Belper, 
Mabon; and Tewkesbury, . Glove Making. 

-Hexham (Northumberland), Worcester, and 
Yeovil, Somerset. Agricul/ure.— Beds.—Leigh- 
ton Buzzard. Bucks.—Amersham, High Wy- 
combe, Newport Pagnell, Olney, and Stoney 
Stratford. ° ks. — Reading and vicinity. 
Cambr'—Bassingbourn, ire. —Knutsford. 
Devon.— Exeter, Bideford, en — 
Great...) Torrington. ipping. — Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hal Bridport, chron and Fal. 
mouth, .. Cotton.—Manchester, Bolton, Pres- 
ton, Carlisle, Kendal, Bury, Heywood, Wi- 
gram, Stockport, &c.” “ Mining,—Forest of 
Dean, Pontypool, Talywaen, R wena, Sir- 
howy, Abersychan, Lianelly, and Mryddyshoyn 
district. 

Now he would not venture to weary the 
House at this time with the detailed con- 
tenfs of these documents, but he would 
read from one of them what he might term 
a specimen of the evidence which they af- 
forded of the condition of the people—it 
referred to the Preston union, and was as 
follows :— 


“Population, 51,072.. Inhabited houses, 
8,974; uninhabited, 1,017, The poor-rate has 
regularly increased from 1836; it was then 
4,7251,, it is now 7,299. It would have been 
much heavier, but for the large Mier pa? sub- 
scriptions which have been raised. The re- 
ports of the dispensary show that, in 1836, 
1,911 persons were medically relieved; in 
1840, 3,072. Deaths in the Preston union: 
1838, 1,269; 1839, 1,277: 1840, 1,739—an 
increase in 1840 of 462 over the preceding 

ar, -This extraordinary increase in the num- 
er of deaths excited. the attention of the re- 
gistrar-general, who wrote to the clerk of the 
union, to inquire the cause. The following is 
an extract from the reply: ‘ The cause is, in a 
very great measure, insufficiency of food of a 
quality, which has’ tendéd to engender 
among the labouring’ class, who have 
been exposed to high prices for provisions (and 
those of an inferior kind), whilst in the receipt 
of ‘decreasing wages.—Josera THackeray.’ 
Many suffer their great privations with much 
ience; others are discontented and sullen. 
hy give up all in despair, whilst not a few 
are confident that open rupture can alone re- 
lieve them. A very great indifference is felt 
towards constitutional efforts, such as peti- 
tions, &ei, for the relief of: their distress. 
Many of the hand-loom pee a almost 
entirely on water-porridge, and are distress- 
ingly. destitute of clothes and bedding.” 


Now the people érmly, in bis opinion 
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justly, believed that the frightful mass.of 
Telasey:eubdieigisiy: thie oltondgemman 
tirely owing to the restrictions which. Par. 
liament imposed. upon their industry and) 
their commerce with other countries, «A: 
state of things had. now. arrived, which had 
been always foreseen and long: since: ex- 
pected by all the best heads that. had-beem 
engaged on the subject when the popula: 
tion of this country would. exceed its means 
of subsistence, and when it must depend:on 
other countries, differently circumstanced;: 
for a supply of food. There: was nothing’ 
unnatural in that, when we had @ popula- 
tion increasing at the rate of one thousand 
a day; and the time was at hand. when 
this state of things would ‘be universally 
acknowledged to have arrived. He was not 
one who was anxious to bring before them 
distinct cases of suffering for the purpose 
of their legislating upon them: that he 
knew was useless, but in this case it: was 
generally alleged, and believed, that the diss 
tress was occasioned by the operation of 
the Corn-laws. That law they had passed,’ 
and that law they could repeal... When’ 
that opinion was well founded, and: when 
such a general feeling prevailed; to that’ 
effect, he said that they were called upon to 
repeal it. Therefore it was, that he must 
say, that he had seen with the’ greatest’ 
sorrow the opinions which the right hon. 
Baronet opposite and the noble Lord had 
expressed upon this me ae He was: 

to see the right hon. net labouring in 


this public address to justify those who 


— maintain the law as it was, vi ro 
an encourage them to for itsim- 
mediate change. Certainly be had expected 
and that expectation was formed’ from 
hearing what the right hon. Baronet had 
said in that House, that when he came ifto 
power, he would use the influence that he 
— over the party to which he’ be- 
onged, in inducing them to change 
the opivion they maintained, with’ te- 
spect to the Corn-law ; but now that’ the 
right hon. Baronet was on the eve of com. 
ing into power, he saw by his speech’ at 
Tamworth that he only displayed* his 
ingenuity and talent, to show that there 
were other causes for the prevailing dis- 
tress than the Corn-laws;:‘and<in’ ‘thus 
acting, the right hon. Baronet ‘hel 

to confirm the opposition that in 
the minds of the advocates of that law 
ites fevgg ree of _ When the 
ri on. Baronet was thus speaking 
he was, it was to be remembered, address- 





| ing himself to the world. Now; when 


the right hon. Baronet said, that the Corn- 
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. after expending. so much in provisions. 
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law was net chargeable with the present 
distrees——that it was not the cause of it— 


he was sure the ri hon. Gentlemar | coarse 


could not deny, but that that law had some- 
thing te de-with the derangement of the 


fiee mere of these means for the purpose of 
procuring food ~-each must suffer if he 
paid a higher price for food than he was 
im the habit of paying for it before. What, 
thea, did the: right hen. Baronet mean by 
saying, that the Corn-law had nothing to 
with distress? Was it that high price 
feod was not an evil—that it was no 
evil. te see the bullion going out of the 
country~—te find credit contraeted, and the 
Bank distressed? And yet all these evils 
followed frem it. He did not mean to 
» that the right hon. Baronet had made 
te te that effect, pe eee were 
itimate nees of his position, 
ther adhe dindiated that the law 
: gi additional cause for the 

i he said what was diffi. 

nd, and impossible to 
w any person of intellie 
come te that conclusien he 
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about a or of families oe 
in agriculture in this country, 
further caleulated that each 
iy weeived 304 a year at. least, 
a million of agricultural le 
there were 30,000,000/. to 
ot ip some way or other. Now, 
i fumad im the evidence before the 
i that had been already referred 
ig debate, that when wheat was 
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knew, as in 1839 and 1840, 
» average price of wheat in this 
ae 7s. the quarter, he asked 
they thought could be left 
ver payiug fer his bread, of 
12s. a week, when he paid 
eek, and the quae of wheat 
thap 365.? What would be 
who had to pay for manufactures 
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‘honestly believe that to be the ease; 





























for the use of 
the revs)? Was it 
pot —— that they received no orders during 


these years for these articles, because the 
a to expend all their wages in 
fved }. The consequence wes, that in Lei- 
cester, where a number were supported 
princi by manufacturing for the agei- 
cultural rers, they had now no de- 
mand for their labour, they were throwa 
out of work, and 14,000 were depending 
upon support from the parish ef Leicester. 
And yet with these facts before them, they 
heard that the high price of foad waa of 
more advantage to the labourer than ather~ 
wise, or that it was no evil—or that it 
would make no difference whether the 

had Corn-laws or not. He conpialeed 
of the speech of the right hon, Baronet, 
but he complained still more of the 
speech of the noble Lord, the Member 
for North Lancashire. In the right hen, 
Baronet's speech it was not asserted that 
the Corn-law was a positive good— the 
right hon. Baronet confined himself to the 
assertion, or the argument, that it did pot 
produce distress, But then the noble Lord 
the Member for Lancashire, in addressing 
the agricultural labourers, attempted toe 
shew that the high price of provisions was 
an advantage. Now, he could not believe 
that any man of eommon sense—certainly 
any man of extraordinary mind—eould 


because he thought, of al] the delusions 
that had ever been practised upan human 
credulity that was the greatest. Hovw could 
he, asked any waa of intellect and common 
honesty, tebla peor creature that the less 
food t was in the country the bet. 
ter it would be for him; that in short the 
more scarce were the provisions, the more 
he would get. Why, there was nothing 
in witcheraft ; there was nothing ia cajo- 
lery on a large scale; nothing in the history 
of successful delusions practised pon the 
minds of ignorant men, equal to it that he 
had ever heard. They knew how it came 
to succeed. It was by using ¥ terms. 
It was by ie the poor that their w. 

would fall, and the poor people thought 
that if wages fell, their condition would 
be worse ; and then those who used such 
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ous te reduce their rents, because, if they 
were reduced, they could not keep 
gteoms and gardeners. That they wanted 
new the gardeners to watch their pleasure- 
grounds; but if the Corn-laws were re- 

then the landlords would be ob- 


follow from @ change in the Cern- 
lawe! The and were 


was just as essential that they should be 
as the grooms and gardeners. 
like te have knowp what the 
d& would have said, if a weaver 
isea, and asked him what he would 
ecans ane eee for making 
cheaper were at present, 
would he, who had such tenderness 
and gardeners, do with re- 
inventions, which inj 

i a? Would he not 
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high rents kept up, for the purpose of em~. 
pleying labour; but the same ! 
~~ be used to ee 

t or occupation. noble 
eae a new pe lprdese ep bation 
people in business whe occupied the houses 
pew eng a Sa TY: ain 
be ruined by being deprived of thei 
cupation advantage, why that would 
be a stronger case than that of the grooms 
and gardeners, and yet who would enter: 
tain it? But the noble Lord spoke of the 
main principle of his policy bein, - 
tion. The noble Lord ought ed 

to announce to the country what he 
by protection, because he told them that 
he was a disciple of Mr. Huskisson. It 
wes said, that he had been the colleague 


il 


ci 


«| of that Gentleman, and he had announced 


himeelf as clothed with his mantle.. Now. 
Mr. Huskisson had said a great deal, 
other people in office, to square their opin. 
ions with existing circumstances; bat still: 
throughout the course that he had followed, 


so and so, but if they quoted his an- 
thority, they should look to his recorded 
opinions in 1825 ané arnt rs tay or 
to look to the last speech that he bad 
made in 1830, that with respect to the state 
of the mation, when he gave his opiui 
as to the causes of distress and the 
remedies to be applied to them, and when 
bis opinions were uefettered by any can- 
nection with Government. might 


ii 


}| remember that a charge had been made in 


that House against Mr. Huskisson 
wes made in 2 very uaworthy 
much, indeed; in the in 
noble Lord opposite new 
advocates of free trade, He was 
with cruelty and heartlesseess, and ha’ 
aN aS ERT pn WR 

hi Iai os echesiel 
dicated hie poliey. On that oceasion 
read a petition from the merchantsef 
don, frem which he wonld quote a 
sage: 


“ That of the numerous protective 
our code, it may be proved, that. whit 
operate as a heavy tax on the eg oom 
large, very few are of any ultimate ben 
the classes in whose favor they were origin 
instituted, and none to the extent of the 
oceasioned by them to other classes. 

“ That in thes declaring, as your petitioners 
do, their conviction of the impoliey and injusa 
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tiga of the restrictive system, and in desiring 
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every icable relaxation of it, they have in 
view only such parts of it as are not connected, 
or are only subordinately so, with the public 
revenue>-+---But it is against every restric- 
tive ion of trade not essential to the re- 
venue; against all duties merely protective 
from foreign competition, and against the ex- 
cess of such duties as are partly for the pur- 

of revenue, and partly for that of pro- 
tection, that the prayer of the present peti- 
tion is respectfully submitted to the wisdom 
of Parliament. Your petitioners, therefore, 
humbly pray that your honourable house will 
be pleased to take the subject into consider- 
ation, and to adopt such measures as may be 
calculated to give greater freedom to foreign 
commerce, and thereby to increase the re- 
sources of the state.” 


What then was Mr. Huskisson’s object 
in reading that petition? Why, in the first 
place, to show that what was ignorantly 
called a heartless theory of his own, was 
anxiously maintained by all the great prac- 
tical commercial men of the time, and for 
the pu of declaring his entire agree- 
ment with them; and to that effect he 
spoke on the occasion. These were his 
words :— 


“* But I say now, as I always have said, that 
those who, either by their speeches in Parlia- 
ment, or the exertion of their talents out of it, 
. have contributed to bring the people in Eng- 
land to look with an eye of favour on the prin- 
ciples recommended in this petition, have done 
themselves the greatest honour, and the coun- 
try an essential benefit.” 


It was therefore plain, that Mr. Hus- 
kisson identified himself with the princi- 
ples contained in the petition, and that his 
opinion was against all protective duties. 
Persons like the noble Lord, said, they 
were against prohibition, but for protec- 
tion, why they were not opposed to each 
other, prohibition was only a means of 
protection. They might, to be sure, miti- 
gate it; but then it was opposed to that 
sound policy laid down in the petition for 
the abolition of all protective aties that 
were not essential to the revenue. And 
as long as the right hon. Baronet and the 
noble Lord adhered to the restrictive sys- 
tem so injurious, as he was convinced, to 
this country, he, for one, would withhold 
all support from them. He did not de- 

owever, he saw the progress that 
public opinion was making; hardly a da 
passed in which they did not hear of fres 
il © oe trade, and he never heard 
any who, having been converted, ever 
honestly abr en | that opinion. He did 
not in the least regret the change of Go- 
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vernment that was about to take 
He believed, that it was highly useful ; 
he believed actually necessary, that some 
change should take place, to lead to the 
ultimate success of the measure, They 
should now have a large political party 
interested in converting the community 
on the subject. He was rejoiced that 
the dissolution had taken place; it had 
sivgety discussion on the subject; it 
ad invited the attention of the people 
to it, and he was happy to see what had 
been the result. [A daugh!] If he stood 
there as a partisan, he must regret the 
result ; but the subject on which he was 
now speaking was the one that chiefly 
engrossed his attention. He was there 
not to promote any party whatever; it 
was this question, that affected so largely 
the welfare of the country, that chiefly ex~ 
cited his interest in politics, and he was 
watching its progress. The dissolution, 
he was satisfied, had contributed much 
to advance it. More persons had been re- 
turned favourable to it than there had ever 
been before, and judging from the speeches 
of two or three, that they had already heard, 
they would by their influence, he was 
sure, render great service to the cause. 
It must be greatly promoted by the facts 
and arguments so ably put forward by the 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Cob- 
den), and the effect of which produced at 
the time was creditable to the House. It 
was by constant discussion, that they had 
hitherto advanced, and it was by the same 
means they should ultimately succeed. 
He certainly would follow out in prac- 
tice the promise that had been made by 
the hon. Member for Renfrewshire, and 
never cease, day and night, in elicitin 
facts that would strengthen the case, aod 
in bringing into light every point that 
bore upon the subject. He could not now 
sit down without remarking, upon the 
heavy responsibility that rested upon those 
who were coming into office. He sup- 
posed that the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site would have to form the next Govern- 
ment, and if so, he would have the com- 
lete power to do what he thought right ; 
e had moral influence sufficient, he pre- 
sumed, to convert his friends to his own 
opinion if they differed with him, and 
he had sein enough to execute what 
he proposed; therefore’ it was, that he 
should treat whatever disaster might fol- 
low from the present system, or whatever 
advantage might accrue from a change, 
to the circumstance of his coming into 


power, If the sufferings of the people 























pare ork if commerce languished; if 
@ were checked ; if the means of em- 
ployment were diminished ; the whole of 
the responsibility must rest with the right 
hon. inet opposite. He believed that 
the rig’ it hon, Baronet had the power of 
changing our present commercial system, 
now so pregnant with evil, and the deter- 
mination to support it, or to change it, 
would determine the opposition or the 
support that he would receive in the 
country. 

Lord Francis Egerton observed, that 
whatever might be the opinions that pre- 
vailed upon that or the other side of the 
House as to the course that ought to be 
taken in this debate, and the question that 
was immediately before the House, still he 
did not presume to offer any objection to 
Gentlemen on the other side, who con- 
sidered it to be their duty to speak on a 
subject that he did not believe to be the 
immediate question for debate. So fur from 

resuming to offer anything like dictation to 
Gentlemen on the other side, he must say, 
that he had listened with deep, painful, 
and respectful attention to the lengthened 
statements of Gentlemen who were adven- 
titiously connected with districts, the dis- 
tress of. which they described, and also. to 
their opinions as to the causes to which the 
distress was to be ascribed. He enjoyed— 
inthe sense in which it was said a man en- 
joyed bad health—the melancholy privi- 
lene of appreciating, in some degree, thc 
commercial distress that existed, and the 
consequent privations in those parts of the 
country to which hon. Members had par- 
ticularly referred. He trusted, then, that 
if he did not enter into a detailed consi- 
deration of what those Gentlemen had 
thought fit to dilate upon—the causes of 
the evils that existed, and the immediate 
remedies to be applied to them—that when 
he declined to do this, it was not to be sup- 
posed that he was of opinion that this great 
and important subject was not fit for con- 
sideration. He was of opinion, that the 
present state of the civilised world was 
not only in that House and in the coun- 
try, but in every deliberative assembly 
throughout civilisation, a matter to which 
the intelligence and knowledge of states- 
men and men of learning were impera- 
tively called to consider, as the great pro- 
blem that pressed upon society—name- 
ly, the problem how, by human means or 
human contrivance, they were to distribute 
the uctions, so as to meet the exi- 


cies of a coun ing a large ma- 
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nufacturin lation. To this’ subject 
he was not abelling to devote his atten. 
tion; but, then, he did not think that this 
was the proper occasion for doing so... The. 
Government of the country was:now in an 
anomalous and strange position. They 
were in doubt as to how it was to be con- 
ducted and regulated, and he would ‘be 
doing wrong, at such a time, to a subject 
on which he was equally anxious with the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, if he were at 
such a moment to enter upon its discus. 
sion. It was not in the midst of undefined 
questions and conflicting arguments and 
opposing statements that the truth could 
be arrived at. It would not be difficult; 
perhaps, to point out, that there were as 
different views between the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, and the Gen- 
tlemen who advocated a total abolition of 
the Corn-laws, as there were on his side as 
to a fixed duty, and any other mode of - 
protection. The hon. Member for Stock 
port appeared to him, in his observations, 
to have shown that the deterioration in thé 
condition of the labouring classes begat 
precisely at that period when a great ‘poli- 
tical change took place, which gave power 
to the hon. Gentlemen opposite, and that 
the progress of that deterioration had been 
part passu with the deterioration of the 
Government. 

Mr. Cobden was not aware that he had 
stated anything that could justify the cons 
clusion the noble Lord appeared to havé 
arrived at. 

Lord Francis Egerton said, he was 
merely stating a coincidence, which, per- 
haps, was but fortuitous. Great promises 
had been made to the people, that they 
would receive material comforts from great 
political changes, in which promises he 
had at the time but little faith; and these 
promises he found followed by a deteriora- 
tion in the condition of the labouring po- 
pulation, which, having commenced in 
1839, had continued to progress up to the 
present moment. He could assure the 
House that he did not desire to proceed to 
the consideration of the question before 
them in any tone of exultation or triumph 
on account of the late elections. Such 
would not be in accordance with his feel- 
ings, nor would it be consistent with that 
state of distress in which the mrad fire 
were told was at this moment. was 
only there to say, that he represented the 
wishes, the feelings, and the opinions of 
his constituents, has he assented to the 


es proposed in the Address. Va- 
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rious objections had been offered as to the 
course adopted on this occasion ; but these 
objections did not come from those most 
interested—the Members of her Majesty's 
Government, who had spoken in this de- 
bate. In framing the amendment, it was 
said by the hon. Member for Meath and 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, that it 
was disrespectful to her Majesty, His 
experience showed him that what was 
called her Majesty’s Speech, was only the 
Speech of Ministers, and as such to be 
dealt with. His right hon. Friend, the 
President of the Board of Trade, did not 
object to that course, and said that it was 
fair, open, and honourable, but then he 
said, that in ascribing a want of confidence 
in Ministers, they ought themselves to be 
prepared to state what they would do, sup- 
posing that they (the Opposition) came 
into power. Then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that their not doing so, 
was like the play of Hamlet, with the part 
of Hamlet omitted. But he told the right 
hon., the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that they would not play Hamlet at all 
until the company was formed, and the 
theatre prepared, so as to be ready for the 

erformance. How did anybody know that 
his right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Tamworth, was to be a Minister of the 
Crown, and that therefore he was to have 
ineasures to prepare? How did they know 
it? He asked them that? They knew it 
but for this reason—because, for ten years 
past, every measure of theirs had been dis- 
cussed—every plan of theirs commented 
upon nullum teligit quod non ornavit. It 
was because he had so acted that it was 
very probable he would be a Minister of the 
Crown; but, then, they assumed the fact, 
and they it was who offered disrespect to 
her Majesty, by attempting to declare how 
the prerogative would be exercised. If his 
right hon. Friend would take advice from 
his gray hairs, he would not comply with 
the unreasonable demands made upon him. 
But, then, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
called upon them to state the offences 
that they imputed to the Government, 
and for which the country was to with- 
draw its confidence from them. For him- 
self, he would say, he was exceedingly un- 
willing to doso. He had rather be excused 
from touching upon them at all ; but if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not heard 
enough of them in the five nights’ debate, 
which had occurred not long ago, then he 
was a Chancellor of the Exchequer very 
difficult to satisfy; and he did not believe 
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that the events which had since occurred, 
when the motion against them was carried, 
as he admitted, by a natrow vote, had 
materially improved his situation in that 
respect. He would not give his own opin_ 
ion as to whether the course pursued by 
the Government in the dissolution of the 
old, and in meeting the new Parliament, 
would be satisfactory to the people, but 
he thought that course did not tend to 
promote the relief of distress; on the 
contrary, he thought it had, in some re« 
spects, aggravated that distress, and that 
it was unwise and impolitic. His opinion 
was confirmed by the declaration made by 
his right hon. Friend behind him (Sir 
R. Peel) in the last Parliament, when he 
predicted that a dissolution under such 
circumstances would not remedy any prac- 
tical evil that existed. It had been stated 
that the Government acted upon the pre- 
cedent of his right hon. Friend in 1835. 
If that was a bad and questionable prece- 
dent, the justification was equally bad and 
questionable ; but, in his opinion, the cir- 
cumstances of the two cases were widely 
different, and there was no precedent at 
all. His right hon. Friend came into 
power in a new Parliament, with numbers 
much more closely balanced. He dissolved 
the Parliament, and he thought he was 
justified’ in doing so, as the result gave 
him a very large accession of supporters, 
His right hon. Friend thought that 
the opinions of the people were gra- 
dually coming over to his views and 
general policy, and although his anticipa- 
tions in that respect were not fully, they 
were very largely justified. It was stated 
that his right hon. Friend met the Par- 
liament under a certainty of defeat. He 
remembered no such thing; on the con- 
trary, he well remembered that the 
betting on that occasion was evén before 
coming down to the House. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury said that the present 
Government did not, on that occasion take 
the ungenerous and unjust course of at 
once proceeding to a vote of want of con- 
fidence. Why, that was the very course 
which his right hon. Friend begged and 
entreated that they would pursue. Un- 
doubtedly, liis right hon. Friend failed in 
obtaining the opinion and judgment of the 
country, but his failure was even mote 
glorious than success. In a passage it the 
Life of the great Emperor of Europe, Na- 
poleon, it was stated that it was not in the 
early days of his victories—it was not when 
Kings crowded to his'closet—that he ex- 
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hibited the resources of his master mind, 
but in hia last disastrous campaign ia 
which, with exhausted resources, he con- 
tended against the colleeted forces of 
Europe. He thought thas impartiel his- 
tory would pass a similar verdict upon the 
he had alluded to in the career of 

is right hon, Friend. He must say he 
much doubted whether impartial history 
would. pass the same verdict upon the 
course at present pursued by the noble 
Lord opposite, He knew not what the 
muse of history might have said if great 
success had crowned the noble Lord's ef- 
forts; he would not say that success would 
have justified that course, but certainly 
now there could be no doubt that the 
course of dissolving Parliament was either 
a fault or a miscalculation. If it wasa 
fault, it was a fault and something more, 
and if a miscalculation it was so great 
a one as indeed justified that want of 
confidence which he believed the country 
entertained of the judgment if not of the 
rinciples and views of the noble Lord. 
o doubt the noble Lord intended to weed 
the manufacturing districts of some ob- 
noxious plants, and was not aware that 
in that operation he might mow down some 
of the flowers of his own flock. The Tories 
of the noble Lord's manufacturing flock 
had fallen before the scythe of the reaper. 
The constituencies of England felt that on 
some occasions neither wealth nor aecom- 
plishments, nor spotless private character, 
nor unimpeachuble public integrity, could 
compensate for the single defect, that the 
ors of these virtues were firmly and 
conscientiously attached to the opinions 
and participators in the measures of the 
noble Lord opposite. For this single de- 
fect, in.one constituency he could name, 
high rank, extensive property, and far 
more, worth and accomplishment, were 
found to be vain. But in his fall, he had 
exhibited a grace and a dignity that ex- 
torted the applause of his warmest antago- 
nists, and hushed the shout of triumph 
that might be permitted in the victory over 
an ordinary and vulgar antagonist. What 
conclusion was he to draw from incidents 
such as these? It was this, that if he 
concurred with his hon, Friend in the 
amendment he had moved to the Address, 
he thought he would be doing that which 
would meet the commands, he might say 
the wishes, of those who sent him there. 
They had sent him there, successful not 
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lie opinion, and victorious by such assia- 
tance, and not by any superiority of his 
awn, over his antagonists, who were not 
always very moderate in their language, 
uot always very careful in their means, or 
very scrupulous in their statement of facts 
when their opponents were likely to suffer 
by a mistake which might not be easily 
correcied at the moment; and this success, 
at which he felt no undue pride or triumph, 
he merely alluded to, as an instance of 
what he considered to be the state of pub- 
lic opinion in the country upon the snbject 
before the House. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the noble Lord has 
distinctly admitted, beyond controversy, 
the deep distre-s of the manufacturing 
classes, The noble Lord spoke of that 
distress with becoming feeling, and said, 
that a most difficult problem to solve was, 
how that distress could be relieved. I will 
furnish the noble Lord with a simple and 
efficacious remedy; give the distressed 
classes a loaf of bread. The nable Lord 
has not leisure to discuss the awful conse- 
quences of that distress, but whether the 
pleasantry whieh the noble Lord has in- 
dulged in be in good taste or not, it is nat 
for me to say. This is a subject of the 
utmost importance, and I claim this defer- 
ence for my opinions on the Corn-laws, 
that I stand here the representative of two 
of the largeat agrieultyral communities in 
the country. Iam the representative of 
more than one million of the people of the 
frish nation. Yes, | have been returned 
for two counties, without canvass or soli- 
citation, without my personal presence, or 
my asking for a single yote, and with my 
Opinions on the Corn-laws being well 
known, My opinions I am not in the 
habit of concealing, and no opinion of 
mine is better known in those counties 
than that I am for the total abolition of 
those laws. There is another testimony 
in my hon. Friend the Member for Waters 
ford, with respect to the feelings of the 
Trish constituencies, for he fully informed 
his constituents that he would vote against 
those laws. This is a proof that the Irish 
people do not estimate”the advantages 
whieh the agricultural interest derives from 
the Corn-laws, Indeed Ireland illustrates 
the fallacy of some of the topics used by 
the supporters of these laws. It is said, 
that they increase the rate of wages. If 
they have that operation any where, surely 
it is in Ireland, Jreland has the full bene- 





by his. own means, strong not by his own 
‘strength, 


but that of a large mass of pub- 
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lowest rate of wages in any part of the 
kingdom. Ireland is an agricultural coun- 
tty; you have taken care she shall not be 
a manufacturing country; but the people 
see distinctly that Corn-laws do not raise 
the rate of wages, and they feel, and I feel, 
that it is ‘a robbery upon the operative to 
make him pay more for his bread than his 
earnings enable him to pay. Yes, they 
féel that these Corn-laws are an aristocra- 
tic impost upon the food of the poor man. 
If the Corn-laws did not increase the price 
of bread to the operative, they would not 
contend for them ; no, they contended 
for them in order to increase their rents. 
What, is the problem so difficult to be 
solved as to the mode of relieving the ex- 
isting distress? I ask, is there any pro- 
position more clear than this, that having 
cheaper bread, and a greater quantity of 
it; would be an immediate mode of relief? 
But you want to reduce that quantity. 
You want to increase your rents and not 
to give cheaper food, and then you come 
with your doleful lamentations about the 
state of distress. The people understand 
and feel it to be a mockery. They ask for 
bread, and you give them a stone, and 
then you come and boast of your triumph 
and your overwhelming majority against 
the Ministers who propose an alteration. 
For my own part, I only agree to the 
Ministerial plan of 8s. protection as an 
instalment of the debt of justice due to 
the people, with the full determination of 
getting rid of it ultimately. The ques- 
tion between you and the people is, whe- 
ther there shall be a tax upon their 
bread— whether there shall be an impost 
upon their food—and whether you shall 
increase your revenues by increasing the 
price of that without which existence is in- 
sufferable? { No, no.] I say yes, yes. And 
you insist upon continuing this plan of star- 
vation, in spite of the evidence read by my 
hon. Friend, the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, showing an accumulation of dis- 
ease and death, following the dearness of 
provisions and the scarcity of food. You 
may talk as you please; you may boast 
of your triumphs as you like, but you 
must come round to this. The question 
between you and the people of England 
is, whether they shall pay millions more 
py the year for food than they can get it 
‘or from other countries. It has a double 


aspect of iniquity; for, while it increases 
the price of the poor man’s food, it im- 
pedes the progress of our manufacturing 
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interest, If you allow foreign corn té-be 
imported, we shall at once find immediate 
payment for our manufactures, and an im- 
creased demand. At present you diminish 
labour by increasing the price of food, and 
then you come with lamentations about the 
state of distress, and about the difficulty 
of solving the problem of how that dis- 
tress is to be relieved. I recollect ast 

of a Frenchman, who complained that he 
never fattened his horse. He had tried a 
thousand remedies ; he had fed him with 
spices and’ tobacco, and different other 
atticles; when, one day, a friend asked 
him, “did you ever try oats?” He de- 
clared he had not. Now, I say to you, 
by way of experiment, in order to solve 
the problem as to the best mode of relieving 
the present distress, try bread. Give the 
poor man food, and then, if he does not 
thrive and prosper, go to any quack doe- 
tor that chooses to set up, and, for my 
part, I should not interfere. Everybody 
knows that the great mistake in the Re- 
form Bill was that of augmenting the re- 
presentation of the counties, and not giving 
to the better instracted town populations 
a more adequate share in the representa- 
tion. Ido not ask for a preference. I 
ask for equality. You, however, gave the 
preference to the 50/. tenant at will clause, 
and I ask how much of your triumph is 
owing to the fatal policy of having thus 
augmented the members for the counties 
of England? Your majority consists al- 
most entirely of them. I complain that 
the Whig Ministers did not go far enough. 
They halted too soon. They did not 
answer the just expectation of the people 
by working out their own measures so as 
to give the people a fair representation, I 
complained because of the unequal pre- 
ference given over the manufacturing and 
commercial classes. The supporters of 
dear bread, however, succeeded, and they 
have again succeeded in obtaining a majo- 
rity. What, then, are the merits of ‘the 
two great parties who contend for’ the 
government of this country? I will con- 
trast them. What fault, I ask, is’ to be 
found with the Government for the last 
ten years? They have done much ‘to 
increase the franchise. They have almost 
totally abolished the hideous, uncivilised 
punishment of death. They have done 
more, and I speak of my own profession— 
they have wiped out the stain of injustice 
in the criminal law which permitted the 
counsel for the Crown to pr poe the jury, 
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shutting out the prisoner's counsel. That 
isa measure of great importance, although 
shora-of part of its utility in the House of 
Lords; where they introduced a clause, 
giving two speeches to the counsel for the 
prosecution, and only one to the prisoner's 


eounsel,, Although, therefore, there was 
such an‘unjast diminution of the benefit 
conferred. by that measure, I think the 
Ministers deserve credit for going so far 
ia sameliorating the law, and merit the 
gratitude of the country. They have done 
more, They have increased the circula- 
tion.of ‘information of every kind, by di- 
minishing the stamp duties on newspapers 
and_periodicals from 4d. to ld. It should 
not. be forgotten that they did these things. 
There was another great advantage arising 
from this measure, namely, it got rid of 
the temptation to.a violation of the law 
by the. sale of unstamped. publications, 
Ministers cannot be deprived.of the glory 
of having accomplished these things, even 
though their career be about to terminate, 
There is another measure. of great public 
utility, namely, the penny postage. The 
reduction of the newspaper stamp duty 
allowed the circulation of information. 
The reduction of the postage duty allowed 
the cireulation,.of the effect .of that in- 
formation., It. keeps up the tie between 
parent and. child, between brother and 
brother, and for the first. time places in 
the reach of the poorest person the easiest 
mode of communication. Before that 
measure the poor man paid one-third of 
his weekly earnings for a single letter, and 
was in this painful contrast with the man 
of fortune—that the man of fortune could 
hold communication for the ten-thousandth 
partofhisincome. Again, the present Mini- 
sters opened the trade with Indiaand China. 
They have also advanced the principles of 
religious liberty.. They have relieved the 
Catholic and Dissenter from the necessity 
of bowing before aclergyman whose tenets 
theydid not believe, and whose mission they 
deny. They have allowed.them to cele- 
brate their baptisms and marriages, and to 
preserve their burial scenes free from in- 
trusion. The present Ministry have made 
a great step towards the abolition of tithes 
in Ireland. They have succeeded in strik- 
ing off. one-fourth of the entire burden. 
They would have gone farther, they would 
have coated the surplus, had the 
Parliament permitted, to purposes of pub- 
lie; utility. 1 do not reproach them for 


having given up that clause, for I was one 
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of those who, despairing of carrying. it, 
urged their giving it up. Ido: not shrink 
from my share. of the blame, but I say 
that in abolishing one-fourth of the odious 
impost they have set an example, and es- 
tablished a principle,. which may enable, 
at no remote period, a future Parliament 
to abolish it altogether. .But that is not 
their only claim, Were they not the per- 
sons who introduced reform into. this’ 
House? . Did they not abolish 115 rotten 
boroughs in England and thirteen in Ire- 
land? Have they not done more for 
England, and have they not abolished,the 
restricted, narrow, and self elected: cora 
porations?. Have they not almost identi- 
fied the electors with their representatives 
in the new corporations? They have done 
so, and it affords a painful constrast to. the 
conduct. pursued towards Ireland. . They 
have done more, and let the fact be pro- 
claimed to the world, they have emanci- 
pated 800,000 slaves. Early in Mr. Pitt’s 
political life, he joined with Mr. Wilber. 
force, in pressing for the abolition of the 
slave trade. He succeeded in every other 
measure he undertook, but. in this he was 
in a minority, and these minorities con 
tinued until the Whigs came into office, 
in 1805. They, were only eight months 
in office, but they. signalised themselves 
by the abolition of the slave trade. They 
gave a lesson to the nations of the earth; 
and the generosity with which the British 
nation made such sacrifices was compen- 
sated by the perfect safety which attended 
their humane experiment. The party 
which did this deserved popular support. 
That party had called upon Englishmen 
to estimate all these valuable and impor- 
tant ameliorations in the law, both as 
regarded religious liberty and human free- 
dom. I will not dwell upon their conduct 
in Ireland. They have given ten years. of 
almost complete repose to the people of 
that country. They have, for the first 
time, taught the people of Ireland that the 
Government may select persons not for 
their creeds but for their virtues—not for 
their religious opinions but their merits—- 
that exclusion shall no longer be the fate 
of one party, and that offices of power, 
honour, and emolument shall no longer be 
confined to a faction. I thank them in 
the name of Ireland for what they have © 
done, and for what they intended to, do, 
I thank them for the good they have per- 
formed, and for the greater. good they 
were prevented from effecting, I ask why 
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a party of this kind should be thrown out 
of power? I will not stop to argue upon 
the question whether they fall short of their 
own undertakings—1 will not stop to dis- 
cuss how many of the more ardent friends 
of reform have been disappointed and irri- 
tated—I will not stop to ask why they did 
not carry out their own principles by ex- 
tending the representation to the operative 
classes, to whom it must soon be extended. 
But I will say this, that you at least ought 
to be the last to complain of their labours 
not having been more extensive in that 
direction. What are the claims of the 
Tory party upon a liberty-loving people ? 
What has the Tory faction ever done 
for public liberty? When were they the 
advocates of freedom of conscience ? 
Never. They have been exclusionists 
from first to last, and only yielded to the 
impulse of the pressure from without, ad- 
hering to the principle of exclusion still. 
I have spoken of a few instances of the 
benefits conferred by the Whig party in 
ten years ; [ will give the Tories a cen- 
tury, and I ask them to tell me what they 
have done for public freedom to put in 
comparison? ‘They opposed the emanci- 
pation of the negro as long as they could. 
They opposed Parliamentary Reform. 
They supported the abuses of the old 
corporations; and yet, this is the party, it 
appears, which the people of England 
prefer. This was the party that all 
along opposed religious liberty, that kept 
the people of [reland in chains until their 
limbs grew too large, and they burst their 
fetters, When they could no longer keep 
from the people of England their liberty, 
they revenged themselves by diminishing 
the franchise of the people of Ireland. 
That franchise was so restricted, that the 
curse of the noble Lord’s bill was scarcely 
necessary to effect its early annibila- 
tion. You gave to England corporate re- 
form, under which every man rated to the 
poor-rate, however low became a burgess, 
You gave Ireland a corporate reform, ob- 
tained only after four years’ struggle, but 
it was at last conceded by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. How did your leaders 
treat the Irish people? In the city of 
Dablin there has been an enumeration to 
the poor-rate, and the number of rate- 
payers on the books is 15,000. Every one 
of these, if he resided in Bristol or Liver- 
pool, would become a burgess; but hap- 
pening to be on the other side of the 
Channel, 5,000 of them are excluded, 
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Heaven help us! misery makes us ae- 


quainted with strange company. The 
hon. Member for Evesham has conde- 
scended to patronize Ireland. But, first, 
all agitation must be put down. Has the 
hon. Gentleman wit enough to know that 
agitation is impotent, unless founded on a 
just cause? and I ask any one, possessed 
of the old spirit of Englishmen — @ 
spirit which, I believe, has considerably 
evaporated—would you endure that fre- 
land should have got a corporate reform, 
giving to every rate-payer the right to be 
a burgess, whilst England was restricted to 
one-third? How would the old spirit of 
an Englishman prompt him to answer that 
question? If he answered that he would 
bear it patiently —I will not say that I 
would treat him with contempt, but I 
should think he deserved to be so treated. 
If, on the other hand, he said he 
would not endure such injustice, { would 
hail him, and say to him, neither will 
we, the people of Ireland, endure it. 
I want to know what the Tory party have 
done to recommend them to the good will 
of the people of England? It was said 
formerly, that no people in the world were 
more desirous of public freedom, or more 
attached to the privileges and the rights 
of freemen, and they carried them out, in 
the madness of their zeal for liberty, by 
dragging one monarch to the scaffold, and 
driving another, a wanderer and a beggar, 
through the nations of Europe. What 
party was it that supported these monarchs 
in their attempts upon the liberties of the 
people? It was the party that was now 
coming into power. Their very name 
dated its creation from the period of the 
Revolution, and from that period to this 
what proof have they given of their love 
of liberty? They opposed the House of 
Hanover as long as they continued at- 
tached to principles of liberty; they op- 
posed them to the very verge of rebellion, 
and they became loyal only when they 
got the Crown into their custody in the 
reign of George 3rd. Have the party 
shown no disposition to retarn to their 
ancient disloyalty during the present 
reign. They have not as yet the Crown 


in theireustody. Accordingly the loyalty 
of the party out of that House is expressed 
in base calumny, and the vilest, and need 
I say most unfounded slanders? One 
would have imagined that the youth and 
sex of her Majesty might have awakened 
some fecling of sympathy and regard, 
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Yet it. was you who framed these calum- 
nies against your young and beautiful 
Queen—you deny that, at your orgies, 
you insulted her by your marked pre- 
ferences, What said the reports, in the 
newspapers—your own newspapers? “ The 
health. of the Queen was drunk with the 
usual honours ;” and the health of another 
person need I name her ?—‘* with nine 
times nine, and loud and long-continued 
cheering,” accompanied by that music in- 
vented by the saint of Canterbury, and 
entitled ‘‘ the Kentish fice.” And what 
is there in you to countervail all this? 
What public good have you ever done ? 
What cause of public liberty have you 
ever advocated ? I have read your history, 
and 1 am astonished that the people of 
England should be so fallen as to consent 
to. give you their confidence, And how 
was that seeming confidence obtained ? 
Never was sueh gross bribery known since 
the world began. Take the great leading 
orgaa of your party, the Times, which 
states the fact distinetly, and no other 
paper bas eontradicted it. The Times is 
the authority on the point of bribery; and 
somebody belonging to it has tried his 
chanee at elections two or three times, 
and has sueceeded once, and was sorry 
for it, You may boast your majority, but 
take it with this reflection, that it was all 
owing to gross and unlimited bribery. 
The Times is a liar of the first magnitude, 
and yet he admits as much. Another 
eause of your temporary success is your 
antipathy to Ireland, and the use you 
made of it. Look at the late speech of 
your champion, the Earl of Wiachilsea: 
shame on you for listening to it. This, 
your hatred of Ireland, was one of the 
leading topics in all your addresses, from 
Chester to Canterbury. And yet, with all 
these foul and hateful means, you coald 
not have sueceeded but for the sordid and 
selfish interests of the owners of land, and 
those dependent upon them. Yes, the 
farmers were brought to believe that their 
interests were knit wp with those of the 
landlords, and that the alteration of the 
Corn-laws would d iate both, and it 
was in @ sordid, selfish feeling, that they 
combined to obtain a majority against 
these who propused the scheme. And 
with this majority, there you stand the 
evemies of civil and religious liberty, and 
hating from your heart that country, 
whieh, from its heart, retaras your hate 
despising as she hates. There you stand, 
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the haters of your right hand in war; with 
respect to whom you delight to make 
odious distinctions of political and moral 
rights-—-denying her the same franchise, 
the same representation, and the same 
corporation reform as you yourselves enjoy. 
You refuse her also that equality in reli- 
gion, which, if your parchment union were 
a real union, would be her's by right. 
And now you are going again to govera 
Ireland. Who is to go over there? Isthe 
Orange flag again to wave over the Lord 
Lieutenant's head? On your last advent 
to power you sent us a gallant officer— 
brave as his own sword—and a noble Earl 
who took the first opportunity to exhibit 
himself in public, when the Kentish fire 
was set up to greet him, and the Orange 
flag waved over his head. True, the man 
who did this was punished. But how? 
Three years afterwards, the right hon, 
Baronet opposite called him in this House 
avagabond. He had three years of pers 
feet impunity aod enjoyment of office, and 
at the end of that time he was signally 
punished by being called a vagabond,~- 
and the vagabond holds his office to this 
day. And now for the future— What is 
your plan, what is your prospect? Is it 
possible to suppose that Ireland can be 
governed by mere good words ? The county 
of Cork has a population of 750,000 souls, 
and a constituency of only 3,000. Of 
this Ireland complains. I have often gone 
over statements of this kind [hear], and 
on each occasion I have met with the 
same cries of derision which | now hear. 
But do you think that, as an Irishman, 
those cries can have any other effect than 
to inflame my spirit to defy, and move my 
energies to oppose and resist the ene 
mies of my country who utter them. Do 
you think that because you have got a 
majority that you will put dowo the spirit 
of Ireland? do you think that with this 
bribed brute-force majority youcan recon- 
cile her to a rule of injustice at your 
haads, or drive from ker memory and her 
affection a Government under which she 
has made such advances in moral feeling 
and tranquil happiness? But this tran- 
quillity, which she bas enjoyed under the 
preseat ministry, is, indeed, in your esti- 
mation, her only fault, It is a picture 
which you eaynot bear to contemplate, 
True, there have been, as there ate in all 
countries, and in all times, some instances 
of sanguinary outrage in Ireland. But 
before you make a sweeping condemna- 
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tion, for, the faults of a few, look nearer 
some, I.pray you. Look at the fact, that 
in.Liverpool alone at the last assizes there 
were as many. offences of a serious nature 
for trial as in.the whole of Ireland. _ Ire- 
land. has_calumniators, and always will 
haye—and, shame to say it, too many of 
them men.born upon her soil. Children 


thus, hating, and reviling their country—+ 


and can we wonder at it, when the enemies 
of Ireland have always received all the re- 
wards of place and favour which power 
and authority could confer. Will you 
continue to follow this system now? You 
may.pretend to administer the affairs of 
Ireland. impartially, without this unfair 
regard to persons, but if you do, you will 
find that you will not have a single mem- 
ber.of your. party voting for you, And if 
you do not attempt to act impartially, I 
will not say, that you will lose Ireland— 
God forbid that you should! but you will 
deserve to lose her, and you will assuredly 
lose place and power. But can you act 
impartially—have you the men and means 
amongst you to do so? Look at the ranks 
of your party, and who do we see? Look 
atthe noble Lord opposite, who, as he 
has, made himself most. profoundly hated 
in. Ireland, is, I suppose, by the principle 
that action and reaction are equal, most 
beloved in England. How will it be with 
the. noble Lord, who calumniated the 
honour and integrity of the people in 
Ireland, in order that he might deprive 
them of their franchise? .When I reflect 
what. endeavours I have made to ‘purify 
the stream of justice in Ireland, that I 
have voted, night after night, in support 
of a Ministry who did not go half as far in 
the good cause as I did, solely with a.view 
to accomplishing, through their hands, the 

urifying of the stream of public justice, 

look with dread and sorrow to what we 
may now expect from you. Do you mean 
to restore the sheriff of Fermanagh? No 
doubt you will find means to initiate him, 
no doubt you will try means to tranquillise 
Ireland ; and then you will think you have 
made. all safe. But you will find your- 
selves wrong; there is but one safety. 
valve for a great and suffering people, and 
that is, to afford them the means of giving 
expression to their distresses and their 

levances. Your majority will carry you 
into power; but how long will you remain 
there? Look at the starving and unem- 
ployed millions of your fellow-country- 


men ; your factories desolate, and your 
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cities rendered hideous. by squalid misery 


and thick contagious mo;tality. . Look at 
your declining commcrce, the result. of 
your unjust. and pernicious system of le- 
gislation. Do you suppose that the people 
of this empire will be long before they 
form a fair estimate between the friends of 
freedom and its foes? You are coming 
into power ; how long will it be, I wonder, 
before you will have cause to regret it? 
Power is in itself always unpopular, and 
you will not be long, in office before your 
acts are criticised with severity, and the 
warmthof your temporary friendships begin 
to decline. Your alliance with the Char- 
tists will soon be at an end. Anything 
but the Whigs for the hon. Member for 
Winchester; and this was precisely the 
ery of the Chartists, who said, “ Let us 
bring in the Tories, and we shall soon 
multiply the number of Chartists.”. The 
Tories consider themselves a distinct and 
superior class, and look upon all. the rest 
of the community as slaves. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the population of this country 
is entirely unrepresented; the people 
begin to feel this, and see the effect of it 
in the Corn-law, of which they now. so 
bitterly complain. They begin to see the 
misery which results from want of freedom 
and insufficient food. They feel that the 
Reform Bill has been a failure, and that 
that measure which would. best secure 
them from intimidation and corruption, 
namely, the ballot, is deniedthem. There 
are abundant distresses, abundant causes 
of complaint in the country; and how do 
you propose to meet them? Will you 
impose new taxes? I do not wish for 
evil in order that. good may come of it; 
but if I could do so, I should wish that 
you would try some of these. new taxes. 
Never did a party come into office sur- 
rounded with greater difficulties and 
dangers, and with less of that mens. divi- 
nior of civil and religious Jiberty to re- 
commend them; and I can only conclude 
by observing, that as ‘‘ men’s infirmity is 
God’s opportunity,” the party now coming 
into office may be compelled, in spite-of 
themselves, to do justice to Ireland. 

Sir R. Peel; Mr. Speaker, if I felt 
more acutely than in fact I do, either 
for myself or the party with whom I am 
connected, the weight of the censure and 
vituperation which the hon, and learned 
Gentleman has cast at us, still 1 could 
find some topic of consolation in the fact, 
that whatever may be his present abuseof. 




















the: Tory party, it falls infinitely short of 
te bet’ laces upon mam beloved 
Whigs.: The hon, and learned Gentleman 
has io fact reduced himself to a condition 
in-which his praise and censure are equally 
valuable. If these are men who have been 
so good to Ireland—if these are men who 
for ten years have preserved that country 
in happiness and tranquillity, what could 
justify the hon. and learned Gentleman's 
loading them with every species of ca- 
lumny? Are these “ the brutal and bloody 
Whigs ?” And when the hon. and learned 
Member accounted for the cause of their 
difficulty and embarrassment in the go- 
vernment of Ireland, did he not bear in 
mind that there is not a distinguished 
Member. of that party who has not been 
honoured with hi3 vitaperation. For ten 
years, too, this Government had ruled 
over Ireland and secured to her tranquil- 
lity and order. For four of those ten 
years my noble Friend near me was Secre- 
tary for Ireland—for four out of those ten 
years the man whom you deprecate was 
the immediate agent of the Whig policy 
with regard to Ireland, I ask, is it the 
fact that these men had acted in a way to 
deserve so well of Ireland? and if so, 
what has been the object and motive of 
the hon. and learned Member in coming 
down night after night increasing the dif- 
ficulties and embarrassment of this Go- 
vernment, and denouncing them to the 
country by every calumnious expression 
which an imagination fertile in calumny 
could invent. I am sorry if I have been 
betrayed into a single expression of irrita- 
tion on the present! occasion, but 1 think I 
have received sufficient provocation from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. It is 
my earnest wish to discuss this question 
now. before the House in the spirit and 
temper becoming the gravity of the occa- 
sion, and the magnitude of the interest in- 
volved. 1 have been in opposition to the 
hon. Gentlemen who sit on the other side 
of the House for a period, with only a 
brief exception, of ten years. I have al- 
ways endeavoured to conduct this oppo- 
sition, in a way. reconciling at the same 
time the practical exposition of my own 
opinions, and my direct condemnation, 
when necessary, of the measures of her 
Majesty's Government, with the absence 
of every expression of acrimonious or per- 
sonal hostility; and, certainly, on the pre- 
sent occasion, when, according to the ap- 


parently prevailing feeling of the House, 
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our opposition is likely to be attended 
with success, I shall not allow myself to 
be betrayed into a different tone than that’ 
which I have always endeavoured to ad- 


here to. If the consequences anticipated 
from this debate be well founded—if it be 
true that the fortunes ‘of the country, 80 
far as the Government is concerned, are 
to be committed to other hands, those 
who, apparently in public opinion, ate 
called to the exercise of power, ought to 
survey the position of public affairs with 
feelings far more elevated than those con- 
nected with mere party conflicts. JI hope 
I contemplate—if the anticipation of hon. 
Gentlemen be correct, and that it is likely 
that Iam to be called to any concern 
with public affairs—I hope I contemplate 
those difficulties and dangers which hon. 
Gentlemen have adverted to, and which 
may, in some degree, account for the 
want of confidence in the present Admi- 
nistration—I hope, I say, I contemplate 
them with no upmanly fear or shrinking 
from the responsibility that belongs to 
public station. But at the same time it is 
perfectly consistent with that feeling to 
entertain an awful sense of the obligations 
which high office imposes, and of the re- 
sponsibility which public duty involves. 
It is in the spirit of that contemplation, 
rather than that of party rancour or party 
exultation, that I proceed to give my 
opinions on the topics adverted to in the 
course of this debate. Let me first briefly 
notice two or three points of the Address, 
on which no great difference of opinion 
exists, The first is that in which we ex- 
press our satisfaction :— 

“That we learn with much contentment 
that the objects for which the treaty of July, 
1840, was concluded between her Majesty, t 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the Sultan, have been 
fully accomplished ; and that we share in the 
gratification with which her Majesty is ena 
bled to state that the temporary separation 
which the measures taken in execution of that 
treaty created between the contracting Powers 
and France, has now ceased.” 

Sir, no man who hears me feels a more 
sincere satisfaction than I do that that 
“ separation” has ceased. No man who 
hears me feels a more cordial satisfaction 
than I do that France has been enabled 
consistently with her honour to enter 
again into the councils of Europe. I do 
hope; however, that that re-union will 
not be nominal, but will be accompanied 
with the restoration of those ‘feelings of 
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amity and thet cordial good understanding 
between this country and France whieh 
are essential to the security and tranquillity 
of Europe. 1 have read with the greatest 
satisfaction the sentiments recently ex- 
pressed at a meeting in France (I do not 
allude to any opinions delivered in the 
Chamber of Deputies) by a man so emi- 
nent, holding so important a station, and 
who bas ed himself so truly deserving 
the character of a great statesman as the 
present minister of France. I have seen, 
I say, with the atmost gratification the 
frank declaration made by that minister 
that be rejoices at the prospect of a re- 
storation of the good understanding be- 
tween France and the other powers of 
Europe. in the next paragraph “her 
Majesty trusts that the union of the prin- 
cipal powers upon all matters affecting 
the great interests of Europe will afford a 
firm security for the maintenance of peace.” 
Ij for one, with the rest of this House, 
also reciprocate that sentiment. What is 
the first interest which it behoves the 
European powers to attend to? Is not the 
time come when the powerful countries of 

should reduce those military ar- 
maments which they have so sedulously 
taised? Is not the time come when they 
should be prepared to declare that there is 
no ase in such overgrown establishments ? 
What is the advantage of one power 
greatly increasing its army or navy? Does 
it wot see, that if it proposes such increase 
for self protection and defence, the other 
powers would follow its example? The 
consequence of this state of things must 
be, that no increase of relative strength 
will accrue 10 any one power, but that 
there must be an universal consumption 
of the resources of every country in mili- 
tary preparations. They are in fact de- 
priving peace of half its advantages, and 
anticipating the eS a of war, whenever 
they may be required. Ido not mean to 
advovate any romantic notion of each na- 
tion trusting with security the professions 
of its neighbour, bat if each country were 
to commane with itself, and ask “ what is 
at present the danger of foreign invasion, 
compared to the danger of producing dis- 
satisfaction and discontent, and curtailing 
the comforts of the people by undue taxa- 
tion ?” the answer must be this, that the 
danger of aggression is infinitely less than 
the danger of those sufferings to which the 
present exorbitant expenditure must give 
tise. The interest of Europe is not that 
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to the Speech— 
any one country should exercisea peetliar 
influence, but the true interest of Europe 
is to come to some one common accord, 
so as to enable every country to reduce 
those military armaments which belong to 


a state of war rather than of peace, Ido 
wish that the councils of every country (or 
that the public voice and mind if the 
couacils did not) would williagly propa- 
gate such a doctrine. There is a great 
revolution in publie affairs of late... The 
peace of twenty-five years, the intercourse 
of commerce, new connections, new inter- 
ests which have sprung up therefrom, 
have effected a great change in public 
affairs. Take France for example: why, 
there is no country in Europe, if common 
sense ruled her councils, that could wish 
to see France curtailed of its fair preten- 
sions to the rank to which it is entitled. 
There is a supposition, too common I 
believe in France, that the old feeling of 
national hostility prevails in this country. 
That notion is founded on a complete 
delusion, and if you were to canvass pub- 
lic opinion in this country on the subject 
you would find that in the proportion of 
ninety-nine to one there is no other wish 
than that France should consolidate the 
free representative institutions by which 
she is governed; and there is not one 
feeling of hostility directed against her 
successful competition in the paths of 
science, of the arts, of literature, of 
manufacturing industry, and of commerce. 
And if France were in any danger of an 
unjust aggression, the security of France 
would not be found in the number of her 
regiments, but ia the mind and public 
spwit with which she would rise as one 
man to revoke and dispel the danger. It 
is the same with that magnificent country, 
which has abolished the name and dis- 
tunctions of separate states, Germany, at 
this moment, from Hamburg to the Tyrol, 
and from Berlin to the southern confines, 
baras with a spirit which would intimidate 
and overbear any invader. These are the 
securities against aggression, and the 
securities for peace. 
“Not high-raised towers nor moated gates, 

Not cities proud with spires 
And pence ptt 3 Bot bays mor broad 

arm 

Eg laughing at Anes storm, F 

navies ride; not s arts, 

Where eis ae pind apnngie ant 
Wafts perfume to pride. No; bot man, 

h-minded ‘man, with powers 

As fer shove dull broke: ended, 
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©) Inforest; brake, ordell, 
As these excel cold rocks or brambles rude.” 
oAt the call of patriotism, Germany or 
France would rise now with an energy 
which France displayed in 1793. I give 
this’ opinion, subject, 1) know, to the 
imputation, * All this man is afraid of, is 
war, and he would have the states of 
Europe teduce its establishments in order 
to gain‘some paltry advantages.” [ hope 
the time is not yet come when public men 
can be inflaenced by such low and 
grovelling imputations. You can’t con- 
duct war as Bonaparte did, No power 
in Burope can do it. You can’t make 
the country you conquer bear the price of 
the conquest. The thing is impossible. 
With states, as with individuals, that most 
uapleasant day—the day of reckoning — 
comes round; and when, in their sober 
moments, men caleulate the relative 
advantages of immense armaments, and 
the illusions of military glory, with the 
cost of the taxes to pay for such exploits, 
they come to take @ calmer and more dis- 
creet view of the comparative advantages 
than they could be expected to do in the 
moment of excitement. The expression 
of these sentiments is perfectly consistent 
with an earnest determination, if occasion 
should require it, to risk anything that 
the honour and interests of the country 
may require. { come now to a point of 
home policy—but I must say, that I did 
see» with great pain the omission of any 
notice in the Speech of our relations with 
the United States—not that I necessarily 
blame that omission. I am sure it was 
not a casual one—I am sure it was not 
inadvertent. My regret is this, that 1 
fear you have nothing satisfactory to say. 
Questions were asked of the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs by the 
hoa, and learned Gentleman to which the 
noble Lord made a reply that must 
necessarily have suggested other ques- 
tions. When the noble Lord laid down 
the principle that we had nothing to do 
with the municipal institutions of other 
countries ~that our demand must be 
made on the public organs of those coun- 
tries, and that their own international 
laws and regelations could not be held 
out as an answer—when the noble Lord 
read a dispatch from Mr. Webster recog- 
nising, as I understood, the principle for 
which the noble Lord contended, and 
which was dated in March last—if the 


question had been an ordinary one some 
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farther ions must necessarily have 
been asked had not the nuble Lord depre« 
cated those questions being puts «f 
understood from the noble Lord that he 
thought it would be more condacive to 
the great interests of peace, and» cons 
sistent with the national honour, that the 
questions should not be pressed; and 
drawing this inference from what I cons 
sidered to be the opinion of the Nobie 
Lord—though I shall refrain from press. 
ing the question, or seeking any further 
explanation from him—the noble Lord, I 
am sure, will permit me to say, that the 
explanation given by him is anything but 
full or satisfactory. I will not detain the 
Bouse any more on these matters, but 
proceed at once to the consideration of 
those great subjects which are adverted 
to in the Speech and in the Address that 
the House is called on to assent to. The 
speech of the noble Lord delivered by her 
Majesty—calls on us, if I understand the 
object of it, for an expression favourable 
to the measures recommended by ber 
Ministers last Session. The Speech 
has special reference to those mens 
sures, which were intended to supply 
the deficiency in the public revenae; 
and which relate to the timber duties, the 
sugar duties, and the corn duties. Ido 
not mean to avoid the expression —I should 
rather say the repetition—of my opinion 
on the subject of these propositions, I 
stated before the last Session terminated, 
what course I intended to pursue, and 
what view I took, with reference to these 
subjects. { have been told that the —— 
would disapprove of the secrecy which 

maintained—I have been told, that it was 
unworthy of any person looking to the 
possession of power to withhold the deve- 
lopement of his plans for remedying the 
financial embarrassments of the country. 
But I gave an opinion then to which 1 will 
adhere now—to which I will adhere now 
with the greater resolution, because it has. 
been supported and confirmed by the voice 
of the country. That opinion was, that at 
present I ought to be regarded as an ins 
dividual; that I am not called upon by 
any consideration of public daty; that, in 
fact, [ am precluded, by my own sense of 
public duty, from developing the detailed 
measures by which, if called to power, I 
would attempt to rescue the country from 
its present difficulties. The right bon, 
Gentieman, the President of the of 





Trade, asked me whether or no, if I dis 
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sented from the Ministerial. measures, I, 
therefore, dissented from the principles of 
free,trade. Sir, I, protest against the prin- 
ciples of free trade being tried by these 
individual measures. I protest against the 
conclusion, that because you oppose these 
individual measures, therefore, you imply 
an,opinion adverse to the removal of the 
restrictions on commerce, or hostile to the 
doctrines of free trade. In the first place, 
if.1 do profess a general conviction of the 
truth of the principles of free trade, I 
cannot.be charged with a new or hasty 
adoption of them. When I was Secretary 
of State, in 1825, was intrusted with 
the. preparation of the Speech from the 
Throne,-and I recommended the removal 
Of restrictions on commerce in a manner 
as it appears to me more calculated to pro- 
mote that. removal, and to make it ac- 
ceptable and satisfactory, than the mode 
which had been adopted by the Govern. 
ment opposite, of trying the principles of 
free, trade-in a mere scheme of financial 
policy, In 1825, this was the language of 
the Speech which I recommended to his 
Majesty :— 

*¢ His Majesty commands us not to conclude 
without congratulating you upon the continued 
improvement in the state of the, agricultural 
interest, the solid foundation of our national 
prpeperit ; hor. without informing you, that 

vident advantage has been derived from the re- 
lief “Which you ave recently given to coms 
merce by the removal of inconvenient re« 

* His Majesty recommends to you to perse- 
vere. (as. circumstances may allow) in the re- 
moval of similar restrictions, And his Majesty 
directs us to assure you, that you may rely 
upon his Majesty’s cordial co-operation in 
fostering and extending that commerce, which, 
whilst it is, under the blessing of Providence, 
a@ main source of strength and power to this 
country, contributes in no less a degree to the 
happiness and civilization of mankind.” 

Now, these were the sentiments to which 
in. 1825 Iwas a patty. The right hon. 
Gentleman has, I think, a fair right to say, 
*¢ don’t content yourself with these general 
declarations in favour of free trade—of 
the principles by which you will be guided, 
since they throw on you the onus of esta- 

ing the exceptions.” I may say again, 
when. the right hon, Gentleman talks of 
assuming the mantle of Mr. Huskisson, I 
can say, with truth, that-I did cordially 
co-operate with Mr. Huskisson in his 
. financial measures, and that I did receive 
oer:  Huskisson the assurance that, 
from no. -of the Government had 
ee 
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he received more cordial support, than. 
from myself, in carrying his measures.and 
in mitigating the difficulties with which 
he had to contend. The right hom, 
Gentleman says, that he did not, propose 
these. measures alone, but that. there were 
other measures intended to carry.out: the 
same views. It is true there were other 
measures founded 6n the principles of free 
trade, of which I have spoken, and he says 
there were also others of a more extensive 
character in contemplation, I am sure the 
right hon, Geatleman will. not expect me 
to express any opinion on those which 
were only in contemplation, But. with 
respect to those which he did .propose, 
what course did I take? One. of these 
measures was a new regulation of the du. 
ties on Brazilian coffee, in order to abolish 
those absurd restrictions which prevented 
the direct importation of coffee, and to 
prevent the sending it in future round by 
the Cape. On that. measure the. right 
hoa. Gentleman met with no opposition 
from me. On the,contrary, it had my 
cordial support. Another measure pro~ 
posed by the right. hon. Gentleman was, 
the equalization of the duties on. East- 
Indian .as well as West-Indian produce. 
The-right hon. Gentleman met with some 
slight .opposifion from this side of. the 
House; but I well recollect that I expressed 
an opinion in favour of this measure. There 
was a third measure for diminishing the 
cost of production in the West Indies, by 
allowing the free importation of timber 
and provisions, and certainly the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot say he met with any 
formidable objection from me in carrying 
that measure into effect. 

Mr, Labouchere:: It. was opposed by 
the right hon. the Member for Cambridge 
University. 

Sir R. Peel: The measure, as 1 remem- 
ber, was but slightly opposed, but not. by 
me. I shall now refer to another passage 
of the Speech. . ; 

“ It will be for you to consider whether 
some of those duties are not so tifling.in their 
amount.as to be unproductive to the revenue, 
whilst they are vexatious to commerce.” 

Now, you ask me if I contend against 
that principle of reducing the public. bur- 
dens. Not the least. I consider nothing 
more proper. If such duties. exist, there 
can be no rational objection to, reduce 
them; but, for.the other part, that we 
ought to consider, » abews 
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which others of these duties are founded be not 
carried: to an extent injurious alike to the in- 
come ,of ‘the State, and the interests of the 
people.” 
“-f cannot contend against the principle, 
and ‘my only reason for contending ag 
the Address is, that it solicits an opinion 
of the three measures which form part of 
the budget; and what I fear, is, that were 
F to allow it to pass in consequence of any 
acquiescence in its general words, that you 
might consider it, and that the public would 
take it, as.an acquiescence in the detailed 
measures. I now come to the details of 
those measures. With respect to the tim- 
ber duties, I said, before the House sepa- 
rated, that I would reserve the considera- 
tion of that question, whether, circum- 
stanced as the Canadas are, there may not 
be political considerations which may con- 
travene the general principle of free trade 
which you desire to establish. What were 
the facts in our possession relative to the 
question of the timber duties? The noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Colonies, in- 
formed the House that Lord Sydenham 
had declared that the proposition for the 
repeal of the timber duties would greatly 
add to lis embarrassments. Lord Syden- 
ham added, that there might be other mea- 
sures which, if adopted, would reconcile 
the Canadas to the reduction of the timber 
duties; but, to this hour, we have never 
heard what those measures were. What 
is the state of Canada at this moment? 
What is the state of that colony as it is 
affected by our relations with the United 
States?’ I saw lately published in the 
newspapers a despatch from the noble 
Lord—a despatch of a peculiar nature— 
such a despatch, as, I believe, was never 
lished before. In that despatch the 
noble Lord frankly informs the Governor- 
General of Canada, and publishes to the 
whole world, that he has referred a project 
for the fortification of Canada, not only as 
would be done in ordinary times, to the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, but to 
the Duke of Wellington, and that 100,000/. 
a-year is to be appropriated to that pur- 
pose. Thus, it was proclaimed to the 
world at this moment, that we are not con- 
tent to rest upon the superiority of our 
navy, but intend also to fortify Canada. : 
What is the object of all this? It is for 
the object of convincing the United States 
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ing our financial difficulties, notwithstand- 
ing the embarrassments in which we ate 
involved, we are ready to take upon our 
selves the debt contracted by Upper Ca 
nada. I do not saan wisdom of the 
measure, It may be right to tranquillise 
the public yee Hn Canada—it may be 
wise to spend a hundred thousand pounds 
annually in fortifications in that colony=— 
it may be proper to resort to the ‘extraor- 
dinary step of publishing to the United 
States the communications which have 
taken place on the subject with the’ Duke 
of Wellington ; but if these proceedin 
are correct, they indicate-a state of publ 
feeling, and a state of public danger, 
which justify my reserve and hesitation 
as to increasing, at this juncture,” the 
embarrassments of the Canadian Go- 
vernment, I will not say a word more on 
this point, and I hope that I shall be ex- 
cused from taking any step to increase the 
notoriety of the document to which I have 
adverted. I suppose it was the’ ‘noble 
Lord’s wish that it should obtain the 
widest publicity; but I shall deeply regret 
if I have contravened his intention. Here, 
however, is the document, published at 
full length in an English newspaper, ' I 
now come to the sugar duties. Upon that 
subject I must maintain precisely the 
same language which I held previously to 
the dissolution. At any rate, you 

not have cause to charge me with having, 
before the dissolution, employed language 
which now that I have obtained a ‘majo- 
rity, Lam inclined to modify; aud that 
whilst I have assisted in removing you 
from office, on account of distinct mea- 
sures which you have proposed, I contem- 
plate confirming myself in power by pro- 
posing measures of the same nature, I 
tell you frankly that I contemplate no 
such thing. I maintain now the same 
opinions as before. I say, that seeing you - 
have proposed to admit the sugar, not 
only of the Brazils, but of Cuba, ata re- 
duction of duty to the amount of '12s,; 
seeing that your own measure was so ill- 
considered that you were obliged to alterit 
within a week of its introdaction—seeing 
that you made no stipulation whateyer, ‘at 
the time of offering that great advantage 
to those countries, in respect to slavery 
it did appear to me, in the first place; that 
looking at the risk we would run of aggra- 


that we have made up our minds to defend | vating the horrors both of slavery and: the 


Canada at any risk, and also of assuring 


of Canada, that notwithstand. | was 





slave-trade, particularly as far as Cuba 
concerned i 


» and considering that you 
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had taken no precautions upon that sub- 
jeet, which, even if your views were just, 
you might, and ought to have taken, by 
exacting conditions from the government 
of those states, it would be unwise and 
impolitic to make the alteration proposed, 
the more. particularly when the prospect 
of an incrensed supply of sugar from the 
West-India colonies and the East Jadies 
was such as to give assurance of a reduc- 
tion in the price of the article. I freely 
admit, that I cannot reconcile this course 
with the just principles of free trade. The 
principles of free trade, stiictly applied, 
would require a disregard of the considera- 
tions respecting slavery; but those con- 
siderations did weigh in my mind, and J 
ulso mistrusted your calculations as to the 
probable supply of sugar from our own 
colonial possessions. I do not blame the 
right hon. President of the Board of Trade 
for changing his opinions with respect to 
this question in 1841, and I must say, 
thet although I have had plenty of provo- 
cation in the course of this debate to pur- 
sue an opposite course, | think, it would be 
much better for us to abstain, as far as 
possible, from taunting each other with 
changes of opinion. But, although I do 
not mean to taunt the right hon. Gentle- 
mao, I must pay him the compliment of 
gaying, that the grounds on which he 
opposed a reduction of the sugar duties in 
.}840, were urged with great ability. Ip 
1840 the sight hou. Gentleman opposed 
the reduction of the sugar. duties on the 
ground that the West-India colonies were 
tottering under the weight of a great ex- 
periment ; he said that sugar stood upon 
a different footing from cotton and coffee— 
that it required a peculiarly laborious cul- 
tivation, and that, consequently, the loss 
of life on a sugar estate was greater than 
was sustained in cultivating any other kind 
of.colonial produce—and that the people 
of England required that a fair trial should 
he given to the great experiment of free 
lahour. . These were the grounds on which 
the right hop, Gentleman resisted, on the 
preposition for reducing the duty on fo- 
seign sugar in 1840. These reasons gatis- 
fired my mend, and | voted with the right 
hon, Geutleman. | do not mean to say, 


thet the tight hop. Gentlemen had not a 
right 10 change his opinions, if circum, 
stences creaied a neressity which would 
averrule the grounds on whieh that opin- 
jon rested; but the grounds on which the 
right hon, Gentleman resisted the reduc, 
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tion of the sugar duties in 1840, were not 
of an incidental or temporary nature. 1 
thought that there was a prospect of the 
price of sugar being reduced in conse- 
quence of an increased supply from Bri- 
tish colonial possessions. Now, what is 
the fact? The right hon. Gentieman did 
not refer to it in his speech the other 
night. He made an able speech, entered 
into a great variety of details, but he, too, 
forgot the part of Hamlet. He altogether 
omitted to allude to the price of sugar. 
The price of sugar, the produce of British 
colonial possessions, on the |at of Septem- 
ber, 1840, was 58s. 4d.; on the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, 1841, it was 50s. 10d; and the 
present average price is 36s. 2d. Ido not 
say that this reduction in the price of 
sugar, the produce of our own colonial 
possessions, is a conclusive argument 
against the admission of foreign sugar to 
compete with it, The principle of free 
trade would disregard any considerations 
founded upon the low price of sugar, be 
point of fact, low prices might be perfeotly 
compatible with monopoly, I merely re- 
fer to the reduction in the price of the 
article as a conclusive proof that the pro- 
phecies of the Ministers on the subject 
have been falsified. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, may say, “ True, the 
price of sugar has fallen; but there has 
been a great decrease in consumption-~ 
the consuming power of the people has 
abated.” Jf that were the case, it must, 
of course, be taken into account in esti- 
mating the value of the reduction in price; 
but will the right hon, Gentleman allow 
me to ask him why he confined his esti- 
mate of the consumption of sugar to the 
first six months of the present year? Durr 
ing those six montha there was a great de- 
rangement of the trade in sugar, because 
the Ministerial propositions had . been 
announced, and everybody expected a 
great change in the duties levied on fo- 
reign suger, These cireumstances must 
account for the diminished consumption in 
the firat six months of the present year, or 
at least for a smaller quantity than usnal 
having been taken out of dock for ¢eon- 
sumption, What, however, has been the 
case within the last three months? I have 
been told, that in the three months end- 
ing the 5th of August, 1841, the consump- 
tion of sugar, the produce of the British 
plantations, and the Mauritius, was 
937,000 ewt, and that in the three manths 
ending the Sth of August, 1841, the cone 
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suinption has been 992,000 cwt. Is 
that stafement trae or not? If it be 
true, why did the rizht hon. Gentle- 
man confine his estimate to the first six 
months of the year? If it be true, it 
ié a’ mOst important and consolatory fact. 
I value it Jess on account of the augmen- 
tation of the revenue than as indicating 
an inerease in the consuming power of the 
people. If it be true, that reduction in 
price has been accomplisted by increased 
consumption, I refer to the circumstance 
as ericoufagivg the hope that the period 
had arrived when there would be a stop 
to the downward progress of depression. 
I iow approach the more important and 
exéiting question of the Corn-laws. In 
order that I may make no mistake, allow 
me to refer to the expressions which | 
made use of on this point before the dis- 
sdlution. 1 said, that on consideration I 
had formed an opinion, which intervening 
consideration has not induced me to alter, 
that the principle of a graduated scale was 
preferable to that of a fixed and irrevoca- 
ble duty; but I said then, and I say now, 
in doing so I repeat the language which I 
held in 1839, that I will not bind myself 
to the détails of the existing law, but will 
réserve to myself the unfettered discretion 
of considering and amending that law. I 
hold the satne langnage now; but if you 
ask me whether I bind myself to the main- 
tenatice of the existing law in its de- 
tails, of if you say that that is the con- 
dition on which the agricultural interest 
give me their support, I say that on that 
condition I will not accept their support. 
[** Cheers.”} Hon. Gentlemen cheer; but 
ain I not maintaining precisely what I said 
before? I know it is the fashion; but I 
confess it appears to me to savour of in- 
tolerance, for some Gentlemeti opposite to 
asetime that they are right, and that those 
who differ from them are not only in error 
that was the infirmity of our inferior 
judgments —bat that in holding our opin- 
fons; we are actuated by base and sordid 
motives. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that there are great errors in the mode of 
taking, the averages. Would any man 
of common sense debar bimself of a full 
opportunity of correcting those errors ? 
There may be various modes of correcting 
those errors, but I purposely avoid entering 
into details, As I said before, | reserve 
to” myself the unfettered power of con- 
sidering details. Now, you ate not satis- 
fied, and the whole stream of obloquy 
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which has been directed against me, atid 
which after the experience of about thirty 
years produced as littlé irritation and wh- 
comfortable feeling in my mind as it could 
in the mind, perhaps, of any mat, has 
flowed from this, that I will not state what 
alterations I intend to propose. It ig 
said, “ But although you prefer the prin. 
ciple of a graduated’ scale, you do'not tell 
us what your scale will be.” 1 ask any 
teasonable man whether a moré prepos- 
terous demand was ever made upon & 
public man than that he should not only 
declare his preference of a principle, but 
explain to the whole world and bind him- 
self irrevocably to the précise mode in 
which he will carry it out. You made the 
demand in May last, and you have re- 
mained in office ever since. You said ih 
May last, “ You are coming into power; 
we are going out. There is a candidate 
for power on the eve of his advent to office, 
and he will net tell us what his slidtog 
scale will be.” What if 1 had done so? 
Your demand proceeded on the assump- 
tion that you were about to quit office. 
If I had explained my plans on the 18th 
of May, you would, in the interval be- 
tween that time and the present, have o¢- 
cupied yourselves in attacking my details, 
and as far as lay in your power, rendering 
it impossible for me ever to carry them inte 
effect. If 1 had, on the 18th of: May, 
stated the details of a plan which subse- 
quent events have proved I could not have 
proposed, at the earliest, until the middle 
of October, my Seco throughout the 
country would have been engaged ‘in 
sifting and condemning my plan, and’! 
should have been told that I was bound 
by an irrevocable pledge to adhere to it. If 
I had attempted to deviate in the slightest 
degree from what I had originally laid 
down, I should have been subjected ‘to 
this observation :—“‘ Here is a man who 
came forward with the details of a plan 
which he offered to catry when it oppo- 
sition, and now he has got into power tie 
has altered its details.” 1 was an indie 
vidual Member of Parliament, standing in 
a peculiar position I admit, because 
honoured with the confidence of a power- 
fal party; but I contend that I was under 
no obligation to furnish you with a budget. 
If this is expected from me, why should 
we maintain an immensely expensive civil 
government? If an individual without 
the means of obtaining information which 
are possessed by Ministers, is expected to 
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manded from me of what use would be 
our civil Government with its expensive 
establishments, 1’ll prove you really feel 
ou. ought not to require what you ask 
rom me, I'll prove that you feel the 
justice of my objecting to it. Why will 
ou.give me a year to consider the Poor- 
yw Amendment Act? That has: long 
been the subject of discussion. Why not 
demand of me the production of the de- 
tails of a measure on that subject. It 
ould be just as reasonable. You know 
that to.afford an opportunity of sifting and 
attacking a measure in popular assemblies, 
which is to be brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament tends to prejudice 
its consideration. But it was said, ‘‘ Tell 
us what your pivot will be.” Suppose 1 
had done so, and proceeded afterwards to 
form, a Government. 1 must, I presume, 
have informed her Majesty, that the great 
principle of the Government was in- 
volved in an adherence to my pivot. 
I was to go to each colleague to ask him 
to assent to belong to the new Govern- 
ment; but I was to tell him there is one 
irrevocable principle to which you must 
subscribe ; not merely an alteration of the 
Corn-laws—not a preference of the gra- 
duated scale over a fixed duty—but this 
precise and particular mode of taking the 
averages, and this particular pivot and 
price is Ginally determined upon, and from 
which you cannot depart, because I have 
blicly pledged myself to it. I leave a 
ank for the name. Can any reasonable 
man gravely say that was the course 1 
ought to have pursued ? Why there never 
was a more preposterous demand made 
upon a public man than that I, not being 
in office, but supposed by you to be a 
candidate for power, should declare what 
precise measure on the subject of the 
Corn-laws, in the event, the distant event 
—the event contingent upon your inclin- 
ations—I should propose? I stated that 
before the elections, and no demand, no 
solicitations, no ridicule shall induce me 
to depart from it. What was the question 
between us? On your side of the House 
are Gentlemen who are advocates for free 
trade, many of them not Members in the 
last Parliament, and they may not know 
what the real question at issue is. We 
both acknowledge the principle of protec- 


tion to agriculture. The first finance 
minister of the Crown being asked if this 
measure of a fixed duty was a tax or a 
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protection ?. answered, “It is a protees 
tion.” We start then from the same point, 
The Government. proposes a fixed duty of 
8s. to be levied upon foreign corn at all 
times, and under all circumstances, No 
matter what may be the glut in the market 
—no matter what the price of corn, whe« 
ther 90s, or 100s.—the proposal of the 
Government was, and I suppose is, that 
the duty of 8s, should be rigidly exacted, 
Will the hon. Member for Stockport: have 
the goodness to apply his calculations to 
the Government proposition of an 8s. 
duty ; and when he estimates the amount 
of duty upon bread, which is taken from 
the pocket of the poor man, as compared 
with the amount of duty that is taken 
from the ket of the rich man, I ask 
him to tell me whether his caleulations are 
not literally and precisely as applicable to 
a fixed duty of 8s. as they are to a gra- 
duated scale? When I have adopted a 
fixed duty, and accepted it as a final 
settlement of the Corn-law question, what 
security shall I have that their fiery denun- 
ciations, which have daily and nightly 
been lavished against the bread tax, will 
not apply with equal force to a duty 
of 8s., as. to a duty levied under a gra- 
duated scale. [An hon, Member: it de- 
pease upon the amount.] No, it does not. 
f a certain quantity of flour be necessary 
for the consumption of a poor family, and 
a certain other quantity is necessary for 
the consumption of the family of the rich 
man, every one of those elaborate calca- 
lations of the hon. Gentleman will apply, 
with precisely the same effects, to that 
fixed and unvarying duty, as they do to 
the shifting duty, without reference to the 
amount ; and every argument of a popular 
nature, calculated to produce dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent, will apply, with at 
least equal force, to a fixed and irrevoc. 
able duty levied directly under the name 
of a tax upon bread, as they do to ‘that 
duty which is levied on the principle of 
a graduated scale. The principle of free 
trade is as much opposed to the one as to 
the other. And I ask, would that be a 
satisfactory state, if we are to have a mere 
intermediate adjustment of the Corn-law, 
public declarations being made by some 
of the most eminent Members in the 
House—some saying that they accept the 
fixed duty only as an instalment—others 
avowing that they consider it only as a 
stepping-stone to free trade, and all teil- 


ing us openly that they do not accept it 
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asa final settlement, but upon its being 
gaiped, they will proceed to immediate 
agitation for a total repeal? That is 
one consideration that causes me to doubt 
the advantage, and if I may borrow an 
expression from the noble Lord, which 
makes me doubt the “ finality” of such 
a. settlement, Jet me ask this question 
of. the noble Lord: Suppose you had 
your law in May last, fixing the 

uty at 8s. upon corn; suppose the wea- 
ther continued unfavourable, more so than 
we have now reason to hope it will be; 
but suppose the harvest had been de- 
cidedly bad, and towards the end of Sep- 
tember, or the beginning of October, the 
price of corn had risen to 90s. a quarter, 
would you insist upon your fixed duty of 
8s.. That case might have arisen. That 
is no improbable conjecture. You say you 
want to give security to commerce. Now 
what. is the meaning of that? That men 
may. speculate in corn—that they may 
know the amount of the fixed duty—that 
they may take their chance of making 
great. gains by pouring in corn from the 
continent when the English price is at 
90s., subject only to the fixed duty of 8s. 
Of course; then, the principles of free 
trade require a\rigorous exaction of that 
duty. ..Or is there to be. a discretionary 
Board of Trade to remove the duty if they 
should. think fit? That surely would not 
be in accordance with the principles of 
free trade. You say that the remote con- 
sequence you contemplate is, that the 
price will not rise. That is not the spe- 
culation of those who contend for a total 
repeal; but I speak to those who advo- 
cate a fixed duty. Iwas about to say, 
that the tax upon corn was contemplated 
to. come into immediate operation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contemplated 
that tax as forming part of his budget for 
the year; and I merely refer to the right 
hoa. Gentleman to prove that no delay 
was in contemplation, but that he esti- 
mated the 8s. duty as a part of his ways 
and means. Well, suppose the prospects 
of the harvest to be gloomy; suppose 
that there had been a defective supply, 
and the price had risen in consequence ; 
suppose, I say, all this as taking place in 
September or October next, would you 
have insisted upon a rigorous exaction of 
your 8s, duty. [A Hon. Member: Yes.] 
You would! Then I publicly notify to 
the country, upon the authority of a great 
manufacturer and a stern free trader, that 
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be corn atthe price of 80s., or 903., or 
100s., his rigid adherence to the princi-+ 
ples and doctrines of free trade will com- 
pel him to exact the duty of 8s. Then, 
when the hon. Member for Stockport 
should come forward with the distressing 
details of the misery of the poor, when 
others should come forward with their 
sympathy; and, as I sincerely believe, 
their unfeigned sympathy, with the suffer- 
ings and distresses of the poor, sufferings 
of which they themselves are cognisant ; 
when they should say, ‘* Here is corn at 
a price of 90s. or 100s., a foreign suppl 

is pouring in ;” then their neighbour an 

friend (the hon. Member who answered 
‘« yes”) will say, ** No matter what may 
be the distress that prevails, no matter 
what may be the extent of privation; no 
matter what the amount of suffering, yet 
still the 8s. duty must be exacted, there 
is no power to remit it.” In vain would it 
be to show, that under the existing scale 
it would have been admitted at ls. In 
vain would it be to draw a comparison 
between the state of the law now, defec- 
tive as it may be, admitting corn when 
there is scarcity, in vain'would it be to 
draw a contrast between that state of law 
which admitted foreign'corn when prices 
were at 80s. or 90s. with that state of law 
which required 8s. irrevocably and under 
all circumstances. No matter these consi- 
derations—hon. Gentlemen would adhere 
strictly to the 8s., and would say, that the 
importer of corn was entitled to the letter 
of his bond, It may be very well to 
make all this parade of strict adherence to 
principle, but I tell you, that under those 
circumstances the duty of 8s. could not 
be levied. You would be obliged to ad- 
mit a relaxation of it either by the power 
of Parliament, or by some subordinate 
authority. How will you provide for that 
relaxation? Will you provide, that when 
corn shall arrive at a certain price, the 
council shall be required to abate the 
duty? If youdo, then you must maintain 
the system of averages. And then I say, 
that in that case the right hon. Gentle. 
man must apply himself to the correction 
of the system of averages, for there would 
be the same temptation, as now, to deal 
with the averages when there should be a 
price fixed, enabling the council to relax 
its duty. If on the other hand you take 
00 such power, then that principle of law 
which provides for the total redemption of 
the - when corn is inconveniently high, 
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is: far more likely to work well than that 
principle which requires irrevocably and 
uoder all circumstances a fixed duty. 
With respect to the fluctuations in price I 
confess, having paid my best attention to 
this ‘subject, that I have great doubts 
whether your expectations, that free trade 
in corn will produce a great fixity in 
price will be realised. It does appear to 
me, that there are and must be such fluc- 
tuations in the price of corn, from the 
very natare of the commodity itself; a 
commodity not dependent upon produc- 
tion by machinery which can be limited, 
but dependent upon circumstances vary- 
ing and accredited, as the seasons or as 
the quantity of corn produced. That the 
proposal of a fixed duty, therefore, would 
be an improvement in the law as regards 
ensuring fixity of price, I very much 
doubt. In considering this part of the 
subject, it will be important to compare 
the price of grain in those countries in 
which Corn-laws do not operate with the 
prices in this country, And here let me 
say incidentally that, in considering this 
question, I wish to disregard every party 
and political feeling whatsoever, and treat 
it as only it ought to be treated. With 
respect to the fluctuations, then, in the 
price of corn, they have been great— 
greater than could have been wished. The 
main object to be attained is a compara- 
tively fixed price. Now, then, let us 
compare the variation in the price of corn 
in the United States with the variation 
here. America is a country not subject to 
the operation of any Corn-law: America 
isa country with a perfect free trade in 
corn internally, and with a produce more 
than than the inhabitants can consume. 
It is not, therefore, supposed to be subject 
to the fluctuations whieh a country like 
England, partly dependent upon foreign 
supply, must necessarily be. I have here 
a paper which gives the price of corn in 
the different countries of the world, and par- 
ticularly in the United States. I take the 
State of New York, and unless I have 
made some error, or there is an errror in 
the print itself, there is an account of a 
very remarkable fluctuation in price. In 


November, 1834, the price of the Win- 
chester quarter of eight bushels was 
33s. 4d.; in October, 1836, it was 54s. ; 
in January, 1837, it was 63s. June, 
1839, it was 67s. 4d., and in October, 
1839—mark, in the same year, it was 
39s, 7d. Thus, in the State of New 
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York alone, in the course of six months, 
the price of corn vatied from 67s: 4d. to 
39s. 7d: Whence arose that fluctuation, 
how was it to be accounted for; unless by 
the nature of the intervening harvest pro- 
ducing so immense a variation? In Octo- 
ber, 1840, the price was 31s. 9d. So that 
we see the price fell from June, 1839, when 
it was67s.4d., toOctober, 1840, to 31s. 9d., 
a great deal more than 100 per cet, 
But it has been said, that the Corn-laws 
of England derange all the markets of 
the wofld; yet Mr. Whitmore tells us, 
that little corn can be obtained from the 
United States—that the average price is 
40s., and that we must not expect a very 
material import from America, and that 
the markets there, from their distance, 
are not liable to much derangement from 
the Corn-laws of England. As regards 
fluctuations arising from seasons and si- 
milar causes, the variation must be as 
great there as here. Why, in January, 
1837, when corn was 63s. a quarter in 
New York it was only 55s. 6d. in Eng~- 
land; and in October, when it was 64s. 
in New York, it was only 45s. 9d. 
here. Here then, in a country subject 
to no Corn-law, the operation of the 
seasons occasioned these high prices. 
If I look to other papers presented to 
Parliament in the present Session, and 
which I have yet had scarcely time to look 
into, { find that the very second page con- 
tains a most extraordinary statement rela- 
tive to the produce of Russia. Here is an 
aetcount from your own consul, stating 
that St. Petersburgh sent out, besides the 
supply for its own inhabitants, from 
175,000 to 210,000 imperial quarters. 
But he says, likewise, that in a season of 
abundance that supply might be trebled. 
It is clear that on account of the variation 
of the seasons there cannot be otherwise 
than a fluctuation in price. Your own 
consul tells you that the supply may be 
three-fold, if the changes in the weather 
are favourable. He also adds, that ia 
order to give an idea of what that country 
was able to produce when the harvest was 
good, he begged to state that he had been 
informed by one of the principal mer- 
chants in the corn trade that, in 1835, the 
government of ‘Tambor alone produced 
38,000,000 quarters of grain. [Au hon. 
Member, * It is impossible”]. You say it 
is’ impossible? Now these ate the men 
who asked me in May last to produce my 
Corn-law measure, ready and complete in 
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all its details, anticipatory of the informa- 
tion now furnished, and which they say, 
after-all, is wrong. When I read your 
own information, the first exclamation | 
am greeted with is, that ‘‘ It is impossible !” 
That information, however, was derived 
frot your own consul, in answer to a de- 
spatch transmitted by the directions of 
Lord Palmerston, and asking for minute 
and particular information. In the same 
document I find that the cost price of 
wheat at first hand at St. Petersburgh is 
stated to be from 13s, @d, to 14s, Id.; 
oats, 4s. 5d. to 9s. Now, if these facts 
be trae, is it not quite possible that a 
great fluctuation in the price of corn may 
arise from other causes than the operation 
of the Corn-law. Now, speaking in the 
spirit in which, as I before said, this ques- 
tion ought to be discussed, I cannot hel 

thinking, that you, who contend for suc 

inestimable benefits to arise from a change 
in the Corn-law, as correcting all fluctua- 
tions, are greatly exaggerating the ad- 
vantages to be derived therefrom. {[ am 
sure that I listened with the greatest pain 
to those accounts of manufacturing dis- 
tress detailed by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, whose character and opportunities 
for observation entitle them to the greatest 
respect. But some of these details were 
so afflicting, so harrowirg, that I involun- 
tarily said—- What must be the mode io 
which the Poor-law is there administered. 
Surely it must be impossible that an un- 
fortunate man can be found dead upon 
his loom after his labour was completed, 
and »o inquiry instituted, no helping 
hand stretched forth to him. However 
that may be, this much I know, that we 
ought not to content ourselves with a 
bare expression of our sympathy, but 
those in authority ought in the first in- 
stance to demand by whose laxity it was, 
and by whose neglect it was, that such a 
horrible instance of suffering could have 
been permitted to occur in a Christian 
community. If I could bring myself to 
think—if I could believe that an alteration 
of the Corn-laws would preclude the risk 
of such distress if I thought it would be 
an effectual remedy, in all cases, against 
such instances of lamentable suffering as 
that which have been described, | would 
say at once to the agricultural interest, 
“It is for your advantage rather to sub- 
mit to any reduction of price, than, if an 
alteration of the Corn-laws woald really 
be the cure for these safferings, to com- 
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pel their continuance.” I should say, that 
it would be for the interest, not. of the 
community in general, but especially of 
the agriculturists themselves, if, by an 

sacrifice of theits, they could prevent the 
existence of such distress. If any sacri- 
fice of theirs could prevent their being the 
real cause of the distress—could prevent 
the continuance of it—could offer a gua- 
rantee against the recurrence of it, I 
would earnestly advise a relaxation, an 
alteration, nay, if necessary, a repeal of 
the Corn-laws. But it is because I can- 
not convince my mind that the Corn-laws 
are at the bottom of this distress, or that 
the repeal of them, or the alteration of 
their principle, would be its cure, that I 
am induced to continue My maintenance 
of them. I own to you that mine is but 
a gloomy view of the subject. I fear 
that in the complicated commercial, 
and manufacturing concerns of this coun- 
try, no legislative remedy that you can 
by possibility devise will be an effec- 
tual remedy against the recurrence of 
such distress as has been described, There 
is something in the sudden invention and 
application of machinery—conferring I 
admit, in several instarices, inestimable 
advantages upon the country, as increasing 
its productive powers—but it is at the 
same time necessarily attended with the 
infliction of distress upon those who have 
previously subsisted on the produce of 
manual labour, In the course of the in- 
quities that I have made into this subject, 
| have been most forcibly struck by docu+ 
ments which appear in the first report of 
the Poor-law commissioners, giving an 
account of the state of manufactures in 
Lancashire in 1835; and, if such things 
as are there described, can exist— if there 
can be such stimulants applied to produc- 
tion, then I fear that the inevitable conse- 
quence must be, that, when the check 
arrives, when the markets are encumbered 
with produce, when wars in China, wars 
in Syria, and disturbances in Europe affect 
the vent of supply, then the inevitable 
result must be that there will be a 
recurrence of that distress, general and in 
detail, which has been described in such 
forcible terms in the course of the present 
debate. Now, this is the account which 
Dr. Kay, a gentleman possessing the con- 
fidence of the Government, now holding 
an office of great importance under the 
Government, but who, at the time I am 


sates | of, was employed as a Poor-law 
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commissioner—this is the extraordinary 
account which he gives of the state of 
manufacturing industry in July, 1835.1 
recommend the whole document to the 
attention of every. hon, Gentleman who 
sits:in»this» House. . Dr. Kay says, that 
within.two: years a new power, equal to 
that of 7,507 horses, will be brought into 
operation—that 45,032 fresh hands, at the 
rate: of six mill hands to each horse power, 
will. be required, and that in addition to 
that 45,032, an equal number of mechanics 
and labourers will be required, making in 
the whole 90,064 fresh hands in the then 
state. of Lancashire for working the new 
power about to be brought into operation. 
The erection of this power pre-supposes 
the. outlay of an immense capital. Dr. 
Kay says that it involved an outlay of 
3,752,000/,. This is independent of the 
mills. which were in existence in 1834, 
The document goes on ;— 


“ Whence must the population 
themanufacturers be derived ? 

“ And it recommends thata suitable agent 
to encourage immigration, ab extra, be estab- 
lished,” 

Dr. Kay gave an account of the popu- 
lation of one township as follows :— 

Population. 
» » « 830 
1811 « « + 1806 
1821 . » » 3355 
1831 - « 7138 
of which 5,000 must be the result of direct im- 
migration, to be obtained by establishing an 
agent in Manchester to encourage immigra- 
tion— 

‘¢ In June 1835, Messrs. Henry and Edmund 
Ashworth state that it is calculated that nearly 
twenty thousand persons would be required in 
the neighbourhood of one of our seats of ma- 
nufactures alone —that of Staleybridge.” 


When you have got this population 
together, what takes place? In a short 
time you find them suffering from distress 
for which there is no remedy without dry- 
ing up the sources of our prosperity—the 
application of machinery. When you have 
erected your new power, and collected the 
hands necessary to work it—when you 
have established your mills, and drawn 
together the 10,000 or 20,000 persons 
who are to keep them in motion—then the 
ingenuity of man discovers some new mode 
of producing similar articles of manufac- 
ture with a great curtailment of manual 
labour. This immediately gives rise to 
great want and great distress; thousands 
are thrown out of employment, and 


required by 


“ Township of Hyde, 1801 
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seem for the time to. be deprived of 
the, means of existence. Is. not. thig 
aon consequence of mechani 
cal inventions, and will they not continue 
to exist after. an. alteration in the Corn. 
laws.,.. What. 1, deprecate, then, is. the 
exaggerated view that.is taken of the ad- 
vantage of an alteration of the Corn-laws, 
as.a remedy for the distress from which 
some portions of the population are suffer. 
ing... Let the whole question be looked 
upon in a philosophical, point of view—Jet 
it be borne in, mind that there are other 
causes, than the Corn-laws that occasion 
distress, and do not take the unjust, the 
unwise step of attributing all the ills our 
fellow-men endure to the operation. of 
those laws... I will not. enter further into 
the discussion of this part of the question, 
{am sure the deep importance of it will 
have justified me in the eyes of the House 
for the extent to which I have gone; but 
I shall now. draw. my observations toa 
close. I cannot acquiesce in the Address 
moved by. her Majesty’s Ministers, It 
involves an approbation of the. specific 
measures that were involved in the bud- 
get to which J expressed my. dis- 
sent. It would imply also that. con. 
fidence in her Majesty’s Ministers which 
I do not feel, r donot. think. that 
the noble Lord will quarrel with the pro- 
ceedings that have been taken, I think 
he will feel that it is infinitely fairer— 
infinitely more direct, more just, after the 
appeal which has been made to the people, 
to come at once to the issue, whether the 
Government hasor has not the confidence 
of the country, than to permit the noble 
Lord to remain in ignorance upon that 
point, and to take the ordinary course of 
thwarting his measures, The hop, Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Finsbury, who in 
his speech last night, affected the, most 
extraordinary and _ sentimental loyalty, 
who seems to suffer more from an_irrita- 
tion of the feelings of romantic and chi- 
valrous loyalty than any other Gentleman 
in the House —the hon. Member for Fins- 
bnry says, that we are acting in opposition 
to the Queen’s wishes, by moving an 
amendment to the Address, Why, this 
is strange doctrine from one professing. a 
great regard for the. constitution... We, 
the House of Commons, are tobe. pre- 
vented from performing our duties .in 
respectfully submitting our opinions to. the 
Sovereign, by the fear of contravening the 
Sovereign’s private wishes! And the hon. 
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Gentleman contrasts the course which I 
am’ pow pursuing with that which was 
ees my opponents in 1835, The 
of. Gentleman says, that after the gene- 
rous treatment 1’ experienced, ‘after the 
forbearance which was manifested towards 
mé—after the earnest désire that there 
was to permit me deliberately and fairly 
to lay upon the table of the House those 
measures for the public good which I pro- 
d to recommend to the attention of 

the léegislature—after all this I ought to 
feel ‘discouraged from taking so indecent 
and hostile a step as to declare a want of 
confidence in her Majesty’s Ministers on 
the first day of the meeting of Parliament. 
True, wheo I was in office, 1 think T re- 
member the opposition to the election of 
Speaker, and the declaration of the right 
hon. Gentleman, whom I see opposite, 
that, being beaten on the question of the 
Chair, IT ought at once to have resigned. 
Bat if that hint were not sufficient, there 
was another in store for me on the suc- 
ceeding day; for an amendment was 
moved to the Address, which censured me 
me, in direct terms, for having advised 
the Crown to dissolve the Parliament. 
What affectation, then, is it for the hon. 
Member now to come forward and state, 
“True, there was an attempt to censure 
you ; but no want of confidence was im- 
plied—the vote was nota vote of want of 
confidence, but an abstract, dispassionate, 
impartial view, taken by great patriots, 
of the single measure of dissolution, and 
you, the unhappy object of the censure of 
those great patriots, were to continue in 
the administration of power, not consider- 
ing that as an indication of the slightest 
distrust.”. Now I will destroy that illu- 
sion by the authority’ of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite; because last year, 
speaking upon this very question of want 
of confidence in Ministers, he made use 
of these expressions :—‘* He (Sir Robert 
Peel) advised the King to dissolve the 
Parliament. I do not deny his right to 
give this advice, any more than the right 
of the next Parliament to give an opinion 
on that advice. We know what that opin- 
ion was, it condemned the advice given 
bythe right hon. Baronet’ in this most 
essential particular; and the House of 
Commons, by a majority of seven, pro- 
nodficed a verdict against the right hon. 
Gentleman—a verdict which amounted 
to “@ ‘vote of no confidence, as ‘much 
as any ‘vote could do” No doubt it 
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was meant as a vote of no confidence. 
It was a perfectly legitimate mode of 
trying the question, and it was but a 
short time’that I survived it. . [An 
hon. Member: The right hon. Baronet 
remained in power some time after that 
vote.] I am proud: of having retained 
power till I found: that the sense of the 
House of Commons was decidedly against 
me. Then I resigned—then ] threw up:a 
power that I felt I could not properiy 
continue to hold, But I had previously 
fought the battle of the Speakership, and 
several other battles. Do not suppose 
that I call upon a minister, upon the first 
intimation of dissent or distrust, at once 
to throw up office. No; he owes obliga- 
tions to the Crown which would not wars 
rant him in taking so precipitate a course. 
After the division on the Speakership, I 
knew that the fate of my government was 
sealed, and I at once determined to resign ; 
but, at the same time, I do. not think I 
was exercising an undue discretion. in-con- 
tinuing in power as long asl did.» My 
position at that time was perfectly different 
from that of her Majesty’s Government at 
the present moment. It is now upwards 
of two years since the Government declared 
their own opinion, that they had not suffi- 
ciently the confidence of this House to 
enable them satisfactorily to discharge 
their public duties, and I firmly believe 
that their retention of power, in defiance 
of the important constitutional principle, 
which declares that any ministry that 
undertakes to administer the affairs of this 
country, must possess the confidence of 
the House of Commons, has weighed more 
with the constituencies of England than 
any other misdeed of which the noble 
Lord, and his colleagues have been guilty. 
Lord Melbourne declared, that the worst 
Government was that which could» not 
execute its measures, He declared that 
great interests might be exposed to hazard 
by a minister’s attempting to hold: office 
after he had lost power. Those words 
made their impression upon the public 
mind; and the result of the late and 
general election was, in my opinion, a vin- 
dication on the part of the people of the 
great constitutional principle—a principle 
which every friend to popular government 
—every friend to the representative system 
of ‘government: ought to hold in honour, * 
namely, that the favour and support of 
the Crown ought not to maintain’ forsa 
long and indefinite period a Government 
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in existence against the will of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It compromises 
the prerogative of the Monarchy so to re- 
tain power, because it exhibits the prero- 
gatives of Monarchy without their just 
influence. It exhibits the House of Com- 
mons wanting in its just influence when it 
ean thwart the measures, and censure the 
acts, but cannot decide the fate of a Mi- 
nistry—And now, when you appeal to the 
constituency—the constitnency which you 
yourselves have framed, professing to con- 
sist of the middling classes, and selected 
from them, as less liable to undue influeace 
than if you had widened the franchise— 
when you make that appeal to them, and 
tell them that, in your opinion, as expressed 
by your chief, you are retaining power at 
the hazard of great interests; when the 
House of Commons has declared, that you 
do not possess their confidence—when 
you thus appeal to the people, the day of 
retribution comes, and the people, vindi- 
cating the constitutional principle, confirm 
the decision of the House of Commons. 
The public opinion has been frankly ex- 
pressed. That opinion, I firmly believe, 
is unfavourable to the Government. You 
say, that that opinion is unjust—you say, 
that the people are too fastidious. These 
are unjust reflections upon public opinion, 
and upon those you have made the depo- 
sitaries of a great public trust. I do not 
believe that the constituencies of this 
country are so disqualified to form an 
opinion of the character, conduct, and acts 
of public men. But this I am sure of, 
that their judgment must be decisive, if 
you intend to retain the popular mode of 
Government. There is no appeal from it, 
I might have said in 1835, “ It is very 
hard to condemn me; I have brought 
forward no measures ; it is very hard that 
the people should declare against me be- 
fore | have an opportunity of explaining 
what I mean todo?” What would have 
been your constitutional reply? ‘ The 
people are to judge of that—they have 
decided against you—you are not to re- 
main here holding power and executing 
public trusts—the people are against you 
—you must submit to the will of the 
peuple.” That is the constitutional prin- 
ciple, and it is in deference to that prin- 
ciple that we have moved this amendment, 
’ partaking, I trust, as little as possible of 
any unnecessary acerbity, but embodying 
an expression of the public opinion which 
must be decisive. The result is expected 
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to be the resignation of power of the pre- 
sent government, It is not for me to 
speculate what may be the result of 
that—others have speculated upon it. 
I contemplate with calmness, without 
anxiety, nay, with confidence, what. 
ever may be the result. If power do 
not devolve upon me I shall make no 
complaint. If power do devolve upon me, 
I shall accept it with the consciousness 
that I have gained it by direct and con- 
stitutional means, and that I owe it to the 
voice of the people of this country, and to 
the favour of the Sovereign. I am told 
that in the exercise of that power, I must 
be the instrument of maintaining opinions 
and feelings which | myself am disposed 
to repudiate. With my views of Govern. 
ment—-with my views of the obligations 
which it imposes, the duties which it en- 
tails, the sacrifices it involves—I! am little 
disposed to add to those sacrifices, by 
accepting it with a degrading and dis- 
honourable condiion. 1 am told that I must 
necessarily be the instrument.of effecting 
objects in Ireland which I myself dis- 
approve, I am asked whether I dare 
affront my associates and partisans. The 
hon, Member for Meath Mr. H. Grattan) 
had alluded to the conduct of a public 
funetionary in Ireland. who, he said, had 
offered an insult to the religious feelings 
of his fellow-countrymen, by some public 
act of an offensive nature. I am not 
afraid of expressing my opinion with 
respect to acts like this; and I say at 
once, that there is no man in this House 
——no Roman Catholic Member in this 
House—who heard with deeper pain or 
deeper regret than I did, that a gratuitous, 
an unprovoked insult, and an unnecessary 
insult had been offered to the religious 
feeling of the people of Ireland. If I 
cannot gain power or retain it, except by 
encouraging and favouring such feelings, 
I say at once, that the day on which I 
relinquish power, rather than defer to such 
feelings, will be ten times a prouder one, 
than the day on which I obtained it. If I 
do accept office, it shall be by no intrigue 
—it shall be no unworthy concession of 
constitutional principle—it shall be by no 
unnatural and factious combinations with 
men (Ronest I believe them to be) enter. 
taining extreme opinions, but from whom 
I dissent. If I accept office, it shall be 
by walking in the open light, and in the 
direct paths of the constitution. If I exer- 
cise power, it shall be upon my conception 
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erparhees imperfect—perhaps mistaken— 
but my sincere conception of public duty. 
That power I will not hold, unless I can 
hold it consistently with the maintenance 
of my own opinions, and that power I will 
relinquish the moment I am satisfied that 
I am not supported in the maintenance of 
them by the confidence of this House and 
of the people of this country. 

Lord John Russell then rose and said: 
If I have to request the attention of the 
House at this late hour, and at the close 
of a lengthened debate, I must beg the 
House to recollect that it was not till a 
late hour on this the Fourth night of the 
debate, that any leader of the party oppos- 
ed to Mimisters, rose to justify the amend- 
ment on the Address expressive of a want 
of confidence in the present Ministry. I 
complain not of the motion which has 
been made by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
because I think that the meeting of a 
new Parliament affords the first and best 
opportunity uf deciding the question whe- 
ther the party now in the possession of 
the Government, or any other party is 
entitled to the confidence of the House, 
But when I say this with regard to the 
House of Commons, | say it is with them, 
as with all depositaries of power in this 
country, there must be reasons given for 
their proceedings. Asa Sovereign would 
not be justified in appointing a minister 
without merit of any kind from mere ca- 
price, so neither is a House of Commons 
justified from a mere consciousness of 
power in setting aside appointments made 
by a due and legitimate exercise of the 
prerogative of the Crown. What, then, 
are the arguments in support of this mo- 
tion? The only reasons which have been 
urged, have been those adduced by the 
hon. Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire, who moved the amendment to the 
Address, and the noble Lord who seconded 
it, and by the right hon. Gentleman who 
last addressed the House. But between the 
arguments used by those hon. Members, 
and those addressed to the House by the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, I must observe, in the first place, 
that there was a most remarkable discre- 
pancy. The hon. Gentleman felt it in- 
cumbent on him, in bringing forward a 
motion of such magnitude, involving such 
vast. consequences, to ground himself on 
the best reasons he could state to prove to 
the House the necessity of the motion. 
The arguments which the hon. Gentleman 
brought forward, were founded on the con- 
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duct of the present Government from the 
time of its commencement under Lord 
Grey, in 1830, up to the present year. 
The right hon, Baronet te, bas made 
& speech to night in which he stated his 
opinions on the present state of affairs, but 
the whole of his objections rested on the 
budget proposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the measure connected 
with the Corn-laws, which I intended to 
propose in the course of the present year. 
Now, Sir, I beg, in the first place, to ad- 
dress myself to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and I must say, that there never was a 
motion of so much importance, and extend- 
ing over so long a period, that had more 
meagre arguments for its support. When 
former Ministers were attacked, those who 
attacked them usually stated some grounds 
for their doing so—some defect in their 
policy which made it the right, the in- 
cumbent duty, of the House of Commons 
to interfere with the prerogative of the 
Crown. The American war—considered as 
a most impolitic war, in which much blood 
and treasure were squandered, and the loss 
of thirteen of our colonies—was the accusa- 
tion made against Lord North. A motion 
of a like nature against Mr. Addington, 
was made on the ground of his being 
engaged in a war against a formidable 
enemy, with the naval preparations of this 
country in an inadequate state. These 
were grave motives, adequate grounds if 
supported by facts, for the interference of 
the House of Commons with the executive. 
Without going into other and similar in- 
stances, let us now look to the state of 
things to which the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire has referred, 
and in doing so I beg the House will grant 
me its indulgence while speaking in de- 
fence of the Government, and while I re- 
view the facts connected with the foreign 
relations and the internal state of the 
country. The hon, Member said, that. Lord 
Grey came into office pledged to maintain 
peace ; but myright hon, Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, very truly said, that 
this pledge meant that Lord Grey’s govern- 
ment would act in the spirit of peace,—not 
that they would brock insult or neglect 
the essential interests of the nation for the 
sake of avoiding war. Now what has 
been the result of the foreign policy of 
the Government? It has been, without 
any material interruption to the peace of 
Europe, a successful policy. In regard to 
the first question to which the hon, Gen- 
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tleman has alluded, the question of Bel- 
ium, that: country has been the mo- 
tive for war, and the source of disturbance 
to Europe in, the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, in those of William the 3rd, in the 
time of the French revolution, and down 
to. the. close of the last war. That diffi- 
cult affair has been by means of negotiations 
amicably settled, begun by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey, but concluded by that 
of Lord Melbourne. Other questions arose 
concerning Portugal and Spain, countries 
which had also been the cause of involving 
Europe in trouble and in war. I am not 
here. disposed to enter into any argument 
in regard to the merits of the policy pur- 
sued towards these two countries, but I 
say that in both instances it was a success- 
ful policy. We were in favour of placing 
Donna Maria on the throne of Portugal. 
She was placed on the throne of Portugal. 
We were in favour of the present Queen 
of Spain and of a free constitution, against 
the pretensions of Don Carlos and Absolu- 
tism.. The Queen is now on the throne, 
and, the constitution exists in Spain, Take 
another instance of our foreign policy, we 
were of opinion that Mehemet Ali should 
no longer retain Syria. The chief powers 
of Europe concurred with us in this re- 
spect, and the result of our policy was, 
that Mehemet Ali was deprived of Syria. 
In India attempts had heen made to shake 
our power, and Dost Mahomed had been 
put forward as an instrument by which 
the safety of our possessions in that quar- 
ter were threatened. Hostilities were un- 
dertaken, and. Dost Mahomed is now. at 
Calcutta, seeking refuge under the shelter 
of the British Government. There are 
other transactions which are now in oper- 
ation, the result of which it is impossible 
for some time to know. I allude to those 
in. relation to China; but putting this part 
of our policy out of the question until its 
results be known, I say that our foreign 
policy has been eminently successful. And 
while the peace of the world has not been 
disturbed, the reputation of the British 
name_ has been raised, both under the 
Governments of Lord Grey and Lord 
Melbourne ; and the lustre which always 
attends a policy pursued with persever- 
ance, and crowned by success, has been 
shed upon our councils. Then again, the 
state of the fleet has been the subject of 
attack both in this House and by a portion 
of the press, but the gallant Admiral who 
commanded on the coast of Syria, and 
the gallant officer, a Member of this House, 
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who seconded him in the operations, have’ 
amply sustained the ancient renown of the 
British navy. With: these few observa. 
tions, I am ready to leave this part of our 
defence. .I do not think. it necessary to 
enter into any explanation of the: parti. 
cular parts of that policy; but I do say, as. 
regards the foreign affairs of this country, 
that the present Government will leave 
the name of England high in the estima- 
tion of the world—with a character not 
diminished, but raised, by the course which 
we have adopted. In to the next 
department—I mean that over which I 
now preside, the colonial department— 
I know not what you can say other~ 
wise but that the colonies are in a state 
of advancing prosperity.. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to one of these colonies 
in connection with the timber duties, 
and in reference to the opinion which the 
governor-general of that colony had ex- 
pressed on the subject. With the per~ 
mission of the House I shall say a few 
words on the state of that province ge- 
nerally. In Canada you had given the 
power of popular representation to the 
French population, a great portion of whom 
were not well dis to British connec- 
tion, and still less. well disposed towards. 
British habits and institutions. The re« 
sult was, after long bickerings—after an 
attempt to deprive that popular assembly of 
the power of disposing of its funds—and 
after some attempts at conciliation in 
pursuance of the report of 1828, the dis- 
pute ended by the disaffected breaking out 
into a violent and open rebellion ; that rebel- 
lion was successfully put down by the energy 
of the Governor-general, Lord Seaton. His 
military energy and the resources placed 
at his Loan enabled him to suppress 
that insurrection, but much still remained 
to be done. The minds of men were dis« 
turbed, and in a British colony, inhabited 
to a considerable extent, by men of British 
race, without British institutions no perma- 
nent prosperity could belooked for. Wehave 
restored free institutions to Canada, and 
everything which I have heard induces me 
to believe that these institutions will pros- 
per—that there will be, as there has been 
already on several occasions, a majority in 
favour of British connection and animated. 
with feelings of loyalty towards the Crown. 
In these circumstances I stated. to the 
Governor-general that all the questions 
relating to the province had been. taken 
into our consideration, and that we were 


of opinion, seeing that Canada had-® 








at nearly 1,200 miles in extent, 
ith so ul a neighbour, that some 
means ‘Font be waded to secure the 
future peace of the province, as well 
as its future re oi There were 
certain measures which, if adopted, would, 
in the opinion of the Governor-General, 
reconcile the colonists to an alteration of 
the timber duties. His opinion was, that 
the prosperity of the Canadas would be 
crippled unless some assistance was afforded 
them in regard to the public debtof the pro- 
vince. We concurred in the opinion of 
Lord Sydenham. I stated it was our wish 
to support to the utmost of our power, her 
Majesty’s subjects in Canada, and that we 
were determined that those loyal to the 
Crown should not be abandoned by the 
Crown—that means would be taken to 
shew that we were interested in their pros- 
perity, and that we wished to make com- 
mon cause with them and to share the risk 
of any futare contingencies that might 
arise. The right hon. Gentleman has not 
disapproved of that policy. My belief is 
that itis the only policy which could be 
pursued. If you are determined to act as 
some philosophers advise, and as I believe, 
a noble Lord in the other House ad- 
vised—to separate the mother count: 
and the colony, then you should make it 
an amicable separation at once; but if you 
are determined to maintain the connection 
between the two countries, you must not 
hesitate, you must not waver, your first 
course must be to support the loyal sub- 
jects of the Crown. Leaving, however, this 
consideration, the present state of things 
is, — our colonies are well affected to the 
mother country, improving in ever 
of the world in weal wn in fo A 
and except the chance of external danger 
to the Canadas, there is is not, I believe, 
at’ the present moment any room for ap- 
prehension. I come now to the domestic 
Government of this country. Is there any 
thing in the present state of the country 
calculated to give rise to alarm, if you 
— te take the measures which we 
we proposed for its well-being into 
your consideration? I will speak pre- 
sently of the distress that exists: but, 
in regard to the disposition of the people, 
I may fairly say, that that disposition is a 
disposition of loyalty, tranquillity, and of 
obedience to the laws. In regard to Ire- 
land, there has not been, under our Go- 
vernment, any ou that may not be 
traced to a state of things existing many 
years back, and no one can affirm that any 
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feeling of alienation has existed towards 
the Crown, during the administration of 
the present Government. Well, then, 
the hon. Member for the West Riding. 
of Yorkshire, has come forward to propose 
a vote of want of confidence in a Govern- 
ment which has been successful in its 
transactions’ abroad — successful in its 
Government of the Colonies — success- 
ful in its Government of Great Britain 
and Ireland. You may tell me that you 
have party reasons for the course which 
you have taken ; you may tell me that your 
rty is strong, by means which I may yet 
ave to speak of; you may tell me that 
there are others to whom you are disposed 
to transfer your confidence ; but I say that 
though this is a right which the House 
can exercise, you have no moral claim to 
exercise it where you have not proved any 
defect in the sdealnbutribson Again, 
affirm that you have not proved that an 
great interest of the country has suf- 
fered in the hands of the present Go- 
vernment, Why, Sir, we have had debates 
on this question before now. I remember 
we had a great debate in the commence- 
ment of the Session of 1840 on a motion 
of want of confidence made by Gentlemen 
opposite against the present Government, 
when the gravest charge brought against 
the Government, was a speeeh that I made 
at a dinner at Liverpool, at which reporters 
were not present, and, consequently, not 
one-half of what I said was published, and 
the half that was so, required the qualifi- 
cation of the other h Another of the 
charges then brought against Government 
was, that the Registrar-general had ap. 
pointed a person to the office of registrar 
of marriages at Birmingham, who turned 
out to be a Socialist. But in a Govern- 
ment of a great country, I doubt whether 
these are sufficient grounds to induce this 
House to withhold its confidence, and to 
depart from their usual course of proceed- 
ing. Well, we had another great debate 
in the present year on the same subject, 
and then the accusation was, that the Go- 
vermment had not been able to carry a 
particular measure to which I must now 
allude, although by doing so I may per- 
haps weary the House, but yet on such 
an occasion, when our reputation has been 
repeatedly attacked, 1 trust that the House 
will extend its indulgence towards me. T 
mean the question of what is usually 
called the gm ps clause ; let me 
first observe, that clause was not, as is sa 
earnestly imputed, brought forward for the 
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time for the purpose of driving the 
ight hon. Busses Member for Tam- 
» from office in 1835. Many Mem- 
of the party who now sit on this 
ide of the House, had repeatedly stated, 
the revenue of the Irish Church was 
for the services it performed. It 
thought a part of the revenue could 
usefully diverted to the education of all 
classes, Catholic as well as Protestant. 
I¢ so happened that the Manantee of Wel- 
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Member for Sheffield brought forward his 
motion, with which many, in fact a great 
majority of the then Government agreed, 
and among others Earl Spencer ; while the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, whom I see opposite, left office 
because he held opinions totally opposite. 
The consequence would have been, that 
the Ministers who remained in office un- 
der Lord Melbourne, would have felt it 
their duty to have brought forward the 
question of the Irish Church, and a new 
appropriation of part of its revenues founded 
en the information gathered by the com- 
mission that had been issued. At that 
time Lord Althorp succeeded to the peer- 
age- The Government was dismissed, and 
a new Government occupied our offices. 
Were we to alter our opinions on that ac- 
count? Were we, who had consented to 
separate from the noble Lord opposite, 
whose tulen:s would be valuable to what- 
ever party he attaches himself — were we to 
say, that because a Gentleman to whom 
we had always heen opposed had become 
Prime Minister that we would consent to 
abandon propositions for his sake, which 
we had not yielded to a Friend and a col- 
league? That certainly could not be ex- 
pected, end accordingly under the Admi- 
nistration of the right hon. Gentleman, 
we brought forward a resolution of appro- 
es affecting the revenues of the Irish 

rch, The course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman after two divisions against 
him was the resignation of office. He 
might have resi office on the vote of 
censure contai in the amendment to 


the Address, which I thought the stronger | regard 


vote — the Ministry, than the vote 
on the Irish Church, Or he might have 
remained in office till a more direct reso- 
lution was proposed, He took a course 
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which, I then thought, and which I ad- 
mitted, was in accordance with, the Con. 
stitution; he resigned office. It. was for 
him to choose the time of his resignation. 
He had never been in a majority, and it 
was for him to.say when the period had 
arrived when he could no longer, hold of- 
fice. We immediately proposed a bill, con- 
taining theappropriation clause — we passed 
it tw ft this House-it was de- 
feated in the House of Lords. We had 
then two different courses to pursue. We 
might have gone on proposing the appro- 
priation clause, and have had it contin- 
ually defeated, leaving the tithe question 
unsettled; or we might have taken the 
course we did adopt, We thought the 
first course would be pregnant with evil to 
Ireland, It might be said, * You ought 
to have gone on proposing your appropria- 
tion clause, and you would have pre- 
served your consistency.” But for the 
sake of that consistency, we should have 
entailed upon Ireland ihe evils of an agi- 
tation with respect to tithes for many years 
to come. Besides, the honourable and 
learned Gentleman, the Member for Cork, 
has stated this night most truly to the 
House, and others have also stated, that 
this clause had ceased to give cantent in 
Ireland, We, when we brought the clause 
forward, thought, that by it we should 
give satisfaction to the Irish people; we 
thought that this clause would have tended 
to reconcile the people of Ireland to the 
Protestant Church Establishment. But 
after that proposition had been defeated 
two several times, we did not think it 
likely to attain the end we had proposed ; 
and even if we had proposed it in a future 
year, it would not have allayed the hostility 
of the people of Ireland, because a conces- 
sion so small in amount could only be valu- 
able if it were carried early and with good 
will. But then, Sir, it is said, it was our 
duty to have resigned office. I think, Sir, 
that it was our duty to consider what was 
best for Ireland. We were aware that, 
though we could not carry the appropria- 
tion clause, the other party was most deci- 
dedly opposed to that clause. Therefore, 
with regard to the appropriation clause, we 
were unable to carry jt, and the other party 
were to it; so that our resigna- 
tion could make no difference; but with 
to the practical Administration of 
the Government of Ireland, there was a 
difference. There was a great, a marked, 
an important difference between the prin- 
ciple which the party with which | act, 
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adopt, and that of the party who follow 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite; and 
notwithstanding all that the right hoa. 
Gentleman has said, and notwithstand- 
ing all his fair intentions, which I do 
not doubt, I believe that he must place 
eta: in Treland in the hands of what 
cannot help believing is a small mi- 
nority ; and not only small, but also an ex- 
asperated minority in that country. The 
right hon. Gentleman's orders may be be- 
neficial, they may be impartial—they may 
be in accordance with the wishes of a wise 
and beneficent Sovereign; but the execu- 
tion of them must, I fear, be left with a 
small portion of the people, feeling no 
sympathies with the majority, and carry- 
ing those orders into effect in a spirit, 
and perhaps with a rancour, that cannot 
fail to exasperate the people of Ireland. 
[“ Ok! Oh!" from the Opposition.)} 
The right hon. Gentleman and many 
of the party opposite, may think that I have 
a wrong impression, I do not 
wonder at that, but I must say, that 
as far as our experience has hitherto 
gone, and [ must say also, from the 
mode of speaking of the great majority 
of the people of Ireland, from the mode 
of 8 ing of them and their clergy, 
usta 7 hse aes by the Friends of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and from the 
mode which I have heard adopted by 
an hon. Member of this House in call- 
ing a crowd assembled at a hustings 
— no other name than “savages.” I 
think that we cannot expect that those 
who adopt such language will fulfil the 
wishes of the right hop. Baronet, how- 
ever benevolent. Holding these opinions, 
we thought it our duty to remain in office, 
although the appropriation clause was not 
carried: because, although we could not 
ensure to the people of Ireland the benefits 
of that clause, we could give to them that 
just and impartial administration of the 
Government, which we could not expect 
them to receive from hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. In respect to the internal con- 
dition of this country. I have one more 
remark to make. One of the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and of others on his side of the House, 
which is a constant resource for them 
when speaking on the subject of the 
Corn-laws is, that our exports have gra- 
dually increased, but this fact shows 
at least that the security and the tran- 
illity of the country have not been 


turbed in consequence of the -great 
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changes which we proposed. . The Reform 
Bill which we proposed was undoubtedly a 
great change, and the right hon. Gen 
man apd others ‘felt it as: such, and de- 
seribed it as dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity ; yet, since that period, our ex- 
ports year after year have been increasing, 
and during the last five years they have 
been greater than they ever have been, 
This may not show a flourishing state of 
trade, for goods may have been exported 
at a loss, but one thing it does prove, and 
that is, that the great changes which 
we have instituted, have not been at- 
tended with any doubt as to the security 
of property, and that no disturbances 
were to be apprehended from them. 
Then, Sir, we are assailed from another 
quarter, and the hon, Member for Bath 
says— 

‘© Year after year you have departed 
from the principle with which you com- 
menced, if you had gone on with reform, and 
continued in the pati in which yeu set out, 
you would haye retained the support and 
confidence of the couatry, and you would still 
have retained office.” 


I can only say, in answer to that objec- 
tion, that it can hardly be expected by a 

ntleman of the pure political lei of 
the hon. Gentleman, the Member for Bath, 
that we could have proceeded in that course, 
if it were contrary to our conscientious opin- 
ion. We have opinions, with regard to 
the consequences of another course, and 
we have our views, with regard to the 
Reform Bill, and the danger of constant 
and perpetual changes, which led us to re- 
sist the changes proposed to us. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury, in 1837, and other 
hon. Members since, have recommended 
another course; and they tell us, that if 
we had taken that course, we should not 
be at this day about to lose the reins of 

wer. Now, if I were to tell the hon. 

ember for Bath, that should he profess 
violent Conservative opinions, and declaim 
against the Poor-law Bill, he might come 
into office under a Tory Government ; he 
would say, in reply, that such conduet 
would be contrary to his opinion, and that 
he could not honourably profess sueh prin- 
ciples. We tell him the samte thing, and 
when he says to us, “ consider the 
course you took after the Reform Bill; 
you lost the confidence of the Liberals, 
and you did not gain the good opinion 
of the Conservatives ;” I tell him, that 
we ived the uences as well as 
he did, we knew we could ‘not expeet to 
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onciliate the Conservative party to the 
fatiey ot the present Government, and we 
never expected to do so; we knew like- 
wise, that our course would weaken the 


attachment of eager Reformers to our Ad- 
ministration. But it was our opinion, that 


we poy not peaiensty and hanegy 
support, the s which were proposed ; 
and if any te Gcatlenek says, that if we 
had taken such steps, and had adopted such 
plans, we could have remained in office, 
while our refusal to do so is the cause of 
our loss of power; and if our princi- 
ples were opposed to such changes, I say, 
* welcome the consequence.” If we could 
retain power consistently with our own 
pene es—and our own opinions—well ; 
ut we would not retain power by the 
adoption of schemes which we considered 
dangerous and unsound. That wasa course, 
which, as a Minister of the Sovereign, I 
could not adopt, and I hope, that it is one 
which the Government of the country will 
never adopt. Well then, I come at last to 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet, and 
I observe, that he has applied himself to 
one subject, and that subject the budget. 
Yet even upon that subject the right hon. 
aly ge has no more committed himself 
ian he did before. He was not required 
to, develope or to give the details of his 
measures, because, that he was never asked 
—it was never pro to the right hon, 
Gentleman to develope his plans in detail ; 
but what he was asked to do, was, to give 
an explanation of his general principles: 
We say, “ Here is a deficiency in the reve- 
nue—here is a diminution of trade—here 
is. poverty in the community; we think, 
au approximation to the system of free 
trade will be of advantage in all respects,” 
and_we ask whether ‘* you consent to this 
principle ;” and to this day the right hon. 
Gentleman has. not made any answer to 
that question. He tells us, to be sure, 
that he is not to be expected to go and tell 
his Sovereign that there is one principle 
to which e shall adhere, and that is a 


 givoom arrangement of the pivot; but 
t seems there is'a principle to which he 
adheres, from which he will not be moved ; 
and that is the sliding scale. Now I 
am at some loss to conceive why the 
ight. hon. Gentleman, taking every 
other matter into consideration—leaving 
himself at large with respect to almost 
every other matter—should be so deter- 
minedly wedded to this fancy. He will not 
say to his Sovereign, that. he will adhere 
0 the pivot ; but the Address which he 
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would make to his Sovereign would be 
this :—“ To be sure [I formerly stated; 
with rd to the Roman Catholics, that 
their admission to power would be the 
destruction of the’ Church, and the ruin 
of the constitution; ‘but they have been 
admitted, and the constitution on 

rfectly well. As to reform in’ Par- 
iament, it was to be entirely destructive 
to the monarchy and subversive of all 
our institutions; but it was passed, and 
still the constitution, some how or other, 
flourishes under this plan, and none of 
those institutions which were so threat- 
ened have suffered in the smallest degree, 
and so satisfied am I with the Reform Act, 
that I mean to make it the guide of my 
future conduct, and the foundation of my 
future proceedings. © The admission of the 
Roman Catholics into Parliament — the 
admission of Dissenters into offices—entire 
religious liberty —the change of the con- 
stitution of Parliament—the destruction of 
fifty or sixty boroughs, and the admis- 
sion of numerous classes to the exercise 
of the franchise—these are trifling matters, 
on which a change of opinion may take 
place, but the sliding scale is a princi- 
ple which [ never can or will give up ; it 
is so. necessary, that come what may—be 
the change in the Corn-law what it may, 
the maintaining inviolate the sacied prin- 
ciple of the sliding scale is the great matter 
to which I shall devote my future pub- 
lic life.” I am extremely sorry to differ 
so much from the right hon. Gentleman 
but I must say, that all the information 
which I have acquired; all that I have 
read of the writings of enlightened men on 
the question of the Corn-laws, have only 
convinced me more and more that the gra- 
duated scale—the sliding scale—is the main 
cause of the evils under which the country 
is at present suffering. If you have a fixed 
duty, no doubt you have a tax on corn; 
but you may have a certainty of trade. If 
you make it a moderate fixed duty, you 
will have a continued admission of corn, 
with re, and continued markets; but, 
if you have a sliding scale, you can have 
nothing but uncertainty and fluctuation. 
I will take the liberty to state, in the 
first place, how contrary, as I think, 
the shaing scale is to the general ‘no- 
tions of free trade, which the right 
hon, Baronet professes. The right hon. 
Gentleman read the Speech delivered from 
the Throne in 1825, which recommended 
to Parliament the adoption of measures 
founded on the principles of free trade, and 
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. ones that recommendation was 
made. . In the, a ig of fat rene. thery 
were comments made on that Speech, not 

y, by..Mr. Huskisson, who showed by 
tails the eyils of prohibition, but by the 
hancellor of the Exchequer of the day, 

Mr., Robinson, who was attached at that 
time, tothe principles of free trade. He 
said,), 

orf The, House, I am happy to say, has gone 
along with me, in promoting this great object 
and trust, that the country is by this time 
convinced of the good sense which dictates 
the policy of getting tid both of cept ha 
hibitions ‘and of Yama ane duties. Much 
has‘ already been done, but much remains to 
be done; and ‘it is the intention of my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Huskisson) to take an early 
opportunity. of submitting to the House a plan 
for.reducing, within moderate and reasonable 
bounds, all the remaining prohibitory duties, 
and thus to strike as it were from our recol- 
lection all those errors and prejudices which 
have so long shackelled the energies of our 
own commerce, and restricted the productive 
industry of the world.” 

, Unhappily, these prohibitory duties, so 
far from being struck from our recollection, 
are even before as at the present time, and 
commended by those who then promised their 
abolition ; but the declaration of Lord Ripon 
was received with very great approbation 
by the House; and the hon. Baronet, who 
is now the Member for North Wilts (Sir 
F. Burdett), especially declared that all 
those restrictions should. be taken away, 
that there ought to be free trade with all 
the world, and that if there was that free 
trade, he was convinced that this country 
would rise to a degree of rity which 
had never before been witnessed. Great 
conyersions, undoubtedly, occasionally take 

Jace, and the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Ripon) is now expressly opposed to doin 
away with the prohibitory duties, an 
the hon, Baronet to whom I alluded, at 
a public dinner at which he recently 
presided, took occasion to attack her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, on that very ground 
But I hear the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite (Sir J. Graham) say, that the 
present Corn-law was founded on that 
very recommendation; now, let us see 
whether it does not come under the de- 
scription which the Earl of Ripon has given 
of prohibitory duties. I have here a de- 
scription of the effect of the present Corn- 
law for three or four years. The Speaker 
in agg present Corn-law says, that 
during 1834, 1835, and 1836, the duty 
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was 47s. per quarter. Now, a duty of 
47s. per quarter is neither more nor les 
than a prohibitory duty. You may tell me 
that it is right that it should be so ;’ that 
when corn is cheap it is right that there 
should be a prohibitory duty ; but do not 
tell me with one breath that you are going 
to.do away with all prohibitory duties, st 
with the next impose a duty of 475. ‘per 
quarter on corn. But in point of fact, 
a prohibitory duty is that which destroys 
all regular commerce in corn; and I will 
refer to the speech delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Laun- 
ceston, who appears to have been studying 
the question of the Corn-laws; for his 
argument, according to my mind, is in 
favour of the view which I take of the 
case..- He said, that “‘ in 1838 the harvest 
was deficient, and British wheat rose in 
price, and the doors being opened for the 
importation of foreign corn, it was allowed 
to come in at 28s. 1d. per quarter. In 
1839 the duty was ls. 7d. only, and then 
there came in 1,718,771 quarters of corn, 
an amount more than 1,740 times as many 
quarters as were brought in, in 1835 and 
1836, when the duty was at 47s. per 
quarter.” Now, I ask, can there be any 
regular trade when such a state of things 
exists. A man might engage in commerce, 
and might import. a large quantity of fo- 
reign corn, which, from the state of the 
market, he would be unable to introduce, 
For three years his commodity might be shut 
out, and he might be ruined by the waste 
and destruction of his corn, whilst some 
other speculator might come in in the fourth 
year and secure a very great prize. If the 
House will permit me, I will state a little 
more of what occurred in the years 1838, 
1839, and 1840, because it will illustrate 
those fluctuating duties, to which the right 
hon. Baronet is as much attached as to 
the most valuable part of the Constitu- 
tion, In 1838, the maximum of. duty 
was 34s. 8d. and the minimum wag ls, 
From the Ist of January, 1838, to the 
2nd of August, in that year, during seven 
months the duty fluctuated from 18s. 8d. 
to 34s. 8d., but on the 26th of July, the 
corn jobbers commenced operations; they 
held back the inferior corn, and by bring- 
ing forward the best corn raised the aver- 
ages, and the duties ranged from 18s, 8d. 
to 16s. _ to 10s., to sate and eg at 
to ls. It was expected, that a great des 

of corn would come out at 6s. 8d., whi 

would haye made up the deficiency of the 
revenue for the year; but only 4,130 
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came in between the 80th August 
ber, and the quantity 
entered at ls. was 1,520,000 quarters: at 
9s. 8d., 181,000 quarters; at 6s. 8d., 
4,000 quarters. In 1839, the quantity of 
wheat entered was 2,521,494 quarters ; and 
of this, 776,000-at 1s., 147,000 at 2s. 8d., 
anil 1,840,000 at 6s. 8d. The jobbers, 
foreseeing that they might enter their corn 
at a low duty, sold only the b2s: wheat, 
and kept back the worst ; the consequence 
was, that by the Ist September they had 
raised the average to 73s. What followed 
this proceeding? It may be said, “ You 
have now 4 large quantity of foreign corn 
entered, and that ought to relieve the peo- 
ple, as corn will continue to enter.” But 
the same jobbers who by fictitious sales 
were enabled to lower the duty and raise 
the averages, then took an opposite coutse, 
and sent bad wheat to market, by means 
of which process they raised the duty 
and lowered the Having acted 
against the farmer in the first instance, they 
acted against the consumer in the second in- 
stance. [Cheers.] The right hon. Baronet 
seems to doubt the fact, but I am speakin 
from information derived from the Boa 
of Trade. The price of wheat, in common 
transactions between the farmer and his 
customers, and the price of bread during 
these great fluctuations of duty scarcely 
varied; therefore the effect of this intri- 
cate and artificial scheme is merely to 
jobbing and fraud in the trade 
in corn, and to enable speculators to 
make enormous fortunes at one time by de~ 
priving the consumer of the supply of 
corn, and at another by depriving the 
farmer of his just remuneration. I own, 
that this seems to me a system fraught 
with great evils, and not to be corrected 
by any alteration of the averages, or by 
any change of the sliding scale. it appears 
to me to be a system so vicious in its 
nature and so false in principle, endeavour- 
ing by complicated legislation to defeat the 
ttatural operations of trade, that we ought 
to abandon it and establish a fixed duty whe- 
ther of 8s. or any other sum Parliament 
tay think fit tv establish. I ask you to 
fix your duty ; or, in other words, to allow 
persons to send their orders abroad, to bring 
the article into the market, and to dispose 
of it like any other commodity, This year 
900,000 quarters will enter during the 
month of September; but suppose a 


merchant to send orders to America for 
corn to arrive at a later period, he may 
find at the time that there is so heavy a 
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duty as to make it ruinous to him to 
sell it, and he may be compelled to keep 
the corn for more than a year, to his 
enormous loss. This state of things is not 
only injurious to trade, but evidently in- 
j s to the great body of the people. 
Tell me, if you will, that you want to be 
independent of foreign supply, but can you'? 
You import corn at the rate of a million of 
quarters a year; in one year you had two 
millions and a half of quarters brought in. 
If you are afraid that foreign nations will 
not give you a supply, you are in as much 
danger when you want two millions and a 
of quarters, as under any system of 
trade, however free. Your state at the 
present moment is that of dependence, 
The notion of independence of foreign 
supply is one which does not accord either 
with your present Corn-law, or with any 
you may hereafter venture to establish. 
But then if you do not mean to be inde. 
pendent of foreign supply, if you expect a 
portion of the people to subsist upon foreign 
corn, let us get it rege and steadily, and 
let it be brought to market in the regular 
way, obtaining a certain sale and a ready 
rehase. As to a fixed duty, the right 
on. Baronet says, ‘‘ Suppose you had a 
fixed duty, could you venture to keep it if 
corn rose to 90s. or 100s. per quarter ?” 
I believe, that the remission of duty in that 
case would be rather to the advantage of 
the importer than the consumer, just as 
under the present scale a 10s, rise in the 
ice in Germany is to the advantage of the 
oreigner, and to the disadvantage of the 
consumer, At the same time, my impres- 
sion is, that if there were a scarcity of 
corn, you would not be able to preserve a 
fixed duty of 8s. But 1 think the best 
answer is, that which the right hon. 
Baronet himself suggested, that if you had 
a regular market for corn, and a regular 
trade, you would very seldom have: an 
actual scatcity. This appears to me so 
manifest, so self-evident, as not to require 
any argument. In proportion as you re- 
strict the field from which your supplies 
are to be drawn, in that proportion you 
increase the fluctuation. If you restrain 
the supply of a single county to the produce 
of that county, the fluctuations would 
be much greater than if you extended it to 
the whole kingdom. If you derive your 
corn from only one kingdom, the fluctua- 
tion will be much greater than if you de- 
rived it from many kingdoms, from Poland, 
Russia, Germany, France, and America. 
There will be variations of seasons in dif- 














ferent: parts of the globe, and with the 
commercial enterprise and manufacturing 
industry of this country, you will be so 


cértain of a supply from one or more 
of them, that I can scarcely believe, you 
would run any . danger of scarcity. But 
if; om some rare ocrasion, that danger 
did arise, you might give er in your 
Act of rliament to the Queen in 
council, to admit corn, duty free, for a 
certain time, and requiring the meeting of 
Parliament within a month or six weeks 
from the date of the order in council. If 
you enacted, that it should be admitted duty 
free at 72s. or 73s., similar frauds would 
be practised to those which exist under the 
present artificial system ; but I think you 
might safely leave with the Crown a dis- 
cretionary power of that kind. Let it be 
recollected, that this isa plan which has 
been adopted with regard to sugar and some 
other articles, so that there is nothing new 
in this policy. Mr. Huskisson, for two or 
three years, introduced a bill at the end of 
the Session, by which he let in all corn 
in bond at a much lower duty than that 
fixed by law, in order to guard against the 
possibility of scarcity. Much has been said 
about the great cheapness of corn which 
would follow this alteration. My own 
belief is, that corn would be cheaper than at 
resent ; without ing to any very ac- 
lontte means of cere I should say, 
that the general average price might be 
503.; but, whatever it may be, it will be a 
much more steady price than at present. 
When I say a steady price, I mean not an 
average price taken on a number of years, 
but generally steady ; to illustrate my view, 
you tay have corn for one five years at 
40s, and for another five years at 80s. ; 
the average will be 60s.; but in the 
sate wiy the price may be 55s. for one 
period of five years, and 65s. for another, 
and the average here will also be 60s. The 
average will be the same, but the case to 
the people and to the consumer will be 
widely different. But the main object to 
which 1 look is not the greater cheapness of 
corn, but additional employment to the peo- 
ple. With respect to wages, it has been said, 
that if you admit corn, wages will be lower. 
If this be stated as a disadvantage to the 
people, it is a complete fallacy ; for if you 
suppose that out of 10s. wages a labourer 
spends 7s. in bread; if you lower the 
price of his bread to 5s., it is clear that 8s. 
are to him as valuable as 10s. were before. 
Bat if } am right in supposing that the de- 
mand for labour will increase, then by all 
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the rules which govern price, the labourer 
will, in fact, secure higher wages than be~ 
fore. The change will produce such’ a de~ 
mand for labour that wages will reall 
be higher, and men now in a state of 
tution will then be able to em- 
been Such is my casé for pur pre? 
erence of a fixed duty to the sliding scale; 
The right hon. Gentleman, in arguing the 
uestion of the general vote of want of con- 
dence, has again asserted that we retained 
ed in the year 1839, after there had 
n a vote in this House against us; but 
the real test then was for him to have 
brought forward a vote of confidence; if 
he had, in fact, a majority in this House: 
If he did not then bring forward a mo- 
tion fora vote of want of confidence, it 
could only be because he had not really 
a majority against us on the general ques< 
tion. That fact was soon afterwards proved, 
for early in the following year a motion for 
a vote of a want of contones was brought 
forward, and we had a majority of twenty 
one in our favour. Therefore, it can scarcely 
be said, that in that year we retained office 
in spite of a majority of this House — 
us. I consider after the right hon. + 
tleman’s speech, although it did not des 
clare coe hewn that could give certain ex- 
pectation either on the one side or the 
other, that he and the party of which he 
is the leader, are ready to agree ina vote of 
want of confidence on account of the mea. 
sures proposed by us with respect to trade, 
and especially with regard to the trade in 
corn, Beit so. {1 am of opinion, that by 
bringing forward these measures, and stat- 
ing them as far as We could during the last 
Parliament, and again advising their being 
referred to in the Speech from the Throne 
at the commencement of the Session, we 
shall have added much to the of 
those measures. An hon. Gentleman who 
spoke to-night said, that when the right 
hon. Gentleman came into power, he ex« 
pected to see'a decline of this country, as 
all old countries must decline. Now, that 
is not my opinion, my belief is, that if only 
common sense is exercised in conducting its 
affairs, not only will this country not de« 
cline, but it must increase in prosperity. I 
have shewn, in what I have‘addressed to the 
House, that neither as regards the foreign 
affairs, nor our colonial establishments, nor 
our domestic state, is there the slightest rea. 
son for alarm or apprehension. But there 
is, I think, owing to various causes, such 
an embarrassment in trade, that it be~ 
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are ofS all peg because those 

are at the present moment, 
ipa, in bd, mgt maxims of free trade 
which were embodied in the King’s Speech 
of 1825, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was a party, and which were 
afterwards advanced by Mr. Huskisson 
and by Mr. Robinson, Ministers of that 
day. I am convinced, if you refuse to 
make corn an exception to those general 
tules—-that if you do not attempt to say 
that to corn alone, those principles you 
yourselyes acknowledge to be wise, shall 
shall not be applied—if you are prepared 
to give up the present restrictions, and 
adopt a more rational system, I am con- 
vinced that, as the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Wiltshire, said, many years ago, 
there can be no bounds to the prosperity 
and power of this country. I have no 
reason to conclude that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite will refuse to put into prac- 
tice the opinions of which he has this night 
declared himself the advocate. I am sure, 
if he does, it will be from the want of in- 
clination, not from the want of power ; for, 
as for any supposition of his wanting 
power to deal with the Corn-laws, as we 
proposed to deal with them, I think he 
may despise it. I know not what course 
he may pursue, but the full ibility 
remains with him. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has no right to say, that he is 
shackled and thwarted by party trammels, 
because it is clear that the party to which 
he belongs could not resist liberal measures 
if he were to propose them. There are 
various divisions in the party to which he 
belongs. I hear language of the most con- 
tradictory kind from it, and I read the same 
in the ns of the party in other places, 
and at the late elections the same contra- 
dictions took place. To speak of one in- 
stance. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment on the Address—the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
——stated at the election that one great object 
with him was to alter one of the essential 
provisions of the present Poor-law, holding 
as he did, that the confinement of the poor 
in workhouses was unnecessary. Now, 
this is one of the many instances of a total 
difference of language between the leaders 
and the followers. Ifthe hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for the West Riding, is really 
of opinion that confinement in the work- 
houses is not necessary, then clearly he 
must think that confinement under such 
circumstances is a hardship, and ought to 
be abolished. I think it is necessary—that 
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it is necessary as a test of destitution—and 
I feel bound to vote for its continuanee, 
however painful it may be. But the hon. 
Member for the West. Riding goes and 
raises a flame on that subject — makes 
a cry through the West Riding, and 
when he has ejected Lord Morpeth, that 
honest servant of the public, comes 
down to this House the first night of the 
Session, not with any proposition with re- 
gard to this law,—which, if not necessary, 
ought to be repealed,—but with a proposi- 
tion to deprive the present Ministers of 
power, and place in their stead a noble 
Duke, and the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth, who had declared themselves 
supporters of the Poor-law, and a noble 
Lord and a right hon. Gentleman who 
were among the original promoters and 
proposers of the measure. So that it will 
clearly appear to the world, when that law 
is re-enacted, that the cry raised inst 
the Government on the subject of the Poor- 
law jwas a mere fallacious and delusive 
cry, that Gentlemen were ready to take ad- 
vantage of their unpopularity, which they 
most probably think we do not deserve ; 
that having ejected the Government, their 
purpose is served ; that then the Poor-law 
may safely be re-enacted by those leaders of 
the party opposite, who honestly supported. 
the law, and we may remain under the in- 
fluence of that misrepresentation, as we have 
done under fifty others [ironical cheers}. The 
idea of misrepresentation seems to be denied 
by hon, Gentlemen opposite. Now, one of 
the charges against us is, that we are ene- 
mies of the Church, What injury have we 
done to the Church? We have carried a tithe 
law, by which the property of the Church 
is made more secure—by which the clergy- 
man obtains a larger income than fore 
merly, without quarrel or dispute with his 
parishioners. e have also passed another 
law regulating the incomes of the higher 
clergy. And what have we done? We 
have reduced the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the miserable pittance of 15,000/. a year 
—we have cut down the Bishop of London 
to no more than 10,0007. a year. The 
Bishop of Durham receives a wretched 
stipend of 8,000/, a year. These two bills 
were our propositions, and, on the other 
hand, when a proposition was made that 
in our opinion, tended to the injury of 
the Church, we incurred the enmity of 
the Dissenters by opposing it. But.this is 
only one of the misrepresentations J com- 
plain of. Ido not complain of the ¢on- 
duct of the leaders of the opposition, except, 
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the*tone of the leaders of the opposition. 
Indeed, on the contrary, in one of the last 
debates: that’ occurred in this House, I 
mean on the motion of want of confidence, 
the’ ‘hon. Gentleman was pleased to speak 
in language which’ I cannot quote, of the 
com cy of the members of the pre- 
sent Ministry for the different offices which 
they ‘filled. But while there was this 
proper tone on the part of the leaders of 
the ‘opposition ‘party, calumnies on the 
Ministers of the country of the grossest 
kinds have been uttered at the recent elec- 
tions, and have been made in the public press 
—calumnies, I will say, for their extent 
and nature, never equalled. [ Hear, hear.] 
Gentlemen mpi seem surprised at my 
alluding to the press. For my own part, 
I really think, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man showed himself to be far more sensi- 
tive on the subject of some foolish stories 
which had appeared in a newspaper, and 
the notice he took of tales so little worthy 
of attention, excited considerable surprise 
in every mind. Accusations against my 
colleagues and myself of a much more 
sérious ‘character, have been made in the 
way TI have described, with regard to our 
conduct in the most important points, and 
even involving our personal characters, 
and I think the authors of them have been 
fully aware of the falsehood of these at- 
tacks when they made them. These had 
been among the most prominent causes of 
the success of the opposite party, and al- 
though such means have thus been used 
against us with such effect, I trust, that 
when that party come into power there 
will be some cessation of this mode of at- 
tack, and that those who succeed us will 
not suffer in the same way. In conclusion, 
I have only to express my conviction, that 
if this country is governed by enlarged and 
liberal councils, that its power and might 
will spread and increase, its influence will 
become greater and greater, that liberal 
principles will prevail, and civilization will 
be spread to all parts of the globe, that you 
will bless millions by your dominion and 
mankind by your example. 

The House divided on the question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question. Ayes 269; Noes 
360 ;—Majority 91. 

The Speaker then read the Address as 
amended. Upon the question, that a com- 





mittee be inted to draw up theAddress, 
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ment, 


Mr. Wortley. moved as the committee, 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord 
Stanley, Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset, and others. gal 

Lord John Russell remarked, that the 
House would meet this day.. He had ‘no 
motion to make; but it was understood, 
that the House would meet this day, 

The House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 28, 1841. 


Apprzss.—Rerort.—Mr. S. Wortley 
brought. up the report on the Address, 
which, having been read, 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, it was his wish, 
in reference to the last paragraph in that 
Address, to ascertain from the right hon. 
Baronet on the other side of the House, 
whether it were intended, by the wording 
of that paragraph, to admit the existence 
of the general distress of the country, be- 
cause, it appeared to him, that the para- 
gtaph had been carefully framed so as not 
toexpress an opinion on that subject. He 
was, however, free to confess, that he had 
heard many speeches from hon. Members 
on the opposite benches in their private 
and individual capacity, wherein the ex- 
istence of that distress had been acknow- 
ledged. Now, it would be observed, that 
in the original Address—the Address which 
had been framed by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—it had distinctly been stated, that 


“The House shared the deep sympathy 
which her Majesty felt for those of her subjects 
who were now suffering from distress and want 
of employment, .and that they recognised in 
her Majesty’s expressions upon that matter an 
additional proof of her Majesty’s tender regard 
for the condition and welfare of her subjects.” 


Now, in the amendment which had 
been moved by the hon. Member for 
Yorkshire, the paragraph wherein it was 
stated, that the House shared in the deep 
sympathy which her Majesty felt for those 
of her subjects who were now suffering 
from distress and want of employment, had 
been omitted entirely. He wished to in- 
quire of the right hon. Baronet opposite 
whether: the omission with regard to the 
House sharing in the distress of the people 
had been intentional or an accident. The 
paragraph in the amended Address ran 
thus :— 

“ We assure your Majesty that in the gra- 
cious. expression of your deep sympathy with 
those of your subjects who are now suffering 
from distress and want of employment,” 


And soon, Now, it did appear to him, 


{COMMONS} 





that that “paragraph in the amended 
Address was not worded in so respectful:a 
manner towards the — or towards the 

le of the country as t ra to 
phich he had ‘alluded in the nh Ad- 
dress. He wanted, therefore, to know 
whether it were admitted by the right 
Baronet that distress and want of employ- 
ment did exist in: the country, the 
right hon, Baronet did admit that there 
was such distress and want of employment 
in the country, then he said that the para. 
gtaph in the original Address was much 
more explicit upon the point than that ‘in 
the amended Addregs, and ought, to be 
adopted. He should hope that the right 
hon. Baronet, under the circumstances of 
the case, would have no objection to 
alter the wording of the paragraph, so as 
to make it distinctly appear that. the 
House did join in that sympathy of feel- 
ing, in reference to the distresses of the 
people, which had been so graciously ex- 
pressed by her Majesty. If, however, the 
right hon. Baronet should decline to do 
so, he should then deem it to be his duty to 
move the substitution of the original para- 
graph in the place of that to the wording 
of which he demurred, 

Sir R., Peel would state, as an indivi- 
dual Member of that House, and in that 
capacity alone he begged it to be under- 
stood he was about to offer his opinion on 
this subject in reply to the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, the construction which he put 
upon the paragraph complained of. He 
thought, in the first place, he could under- 
take to declare, that there had been no deli- 
berate intention of departing from the words 
of the Address, in regard to the recognition 
of the existence of distress in the country, 
because, as the hon. Gentleman must be 
aware, the terms of that Address had, not 
been known at the time when the amended 
Address had been drawn up. Therefore, 
as the hon. Member for Finsbury would at 
once see, there could have been no inten- 
tion on the part of those on that side of 
the House to depart from the words of the 
Address. Well, then, with regard to the 
want of respect in the wording of the pa- 
ragraph to her Majesty, he must beg to 
say, that while he was perfectly willing to 
allow that the paragraph in the criginal 
Address was quite respectful, he could not 
admit that the paragraph in the amended 
Address in any way fell short in that re- 
spect ; because, whilst the Address stated 
that the House shared with her Majesty 
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in herex ion of deep thy, the 
amended raaren sated that in thox ex- 
pressions ‘of sympathy the House recog- 
nised an additional proof of her Majesty’s 
terider regard for her subjects. As far, 
then, as a respectful wording —respectful 
to-her Majesty, and respectful to the peo- 
ple—was concerned, he must be permitted 
to ‘observe,’ that in his opinion, there was 
no want of respect in the paragraph in the 
amended Address, but that the paragraphs 
in’ both Addresses were on an equality in 
that ‘particular, Then, with regard to the 
admission, that distress existed in the 
country, it did appear to him that the 
fact’ was admitted in the fullest manner 
in the ‘amended paragraph. How stood 
the case? An intimation had been con- 
veyed to the House from the Crown, that 
there'were many of her Majesty’s subjects 
who were suffering from distress and want 
of employment. Of course, the House 
upon that assumed that such was the fact, 
and he, for one, would at once admit that 
there were many of her Majesty’s subjects 
who were, he lamented to say, suffering 
from distress and privation. That being 
$0, then he said, that in his opinion, the 
amended Address fully admitted that there 
were classes ‘in the country who were suf- 
fering from distress and privation, and, 
further, he contended that the paragraph 
was worded respectfully both to her Ma- 
jesty and to the country. He hoped that 
what he had said had fully satisfied the 
scruples of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
on the subject, seeing that the amended 
Address not only admitted the existence of 
‘distress in the country,but that the wording 
of the paragraph was quite, even if it were 
not more so, as respectful to her Majesty and 
to the people as that in the Address itself. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, that provided 
‘the right hon. Baronet admitted, that there 
was distress in the country, and that the 
wording of the amendment was not in- 
tended to evade the admission of the fact, 
he was satisfied. 

The other paragraphs of the amended 
Address having been agreed to, and Ad- 
dress read a second time, 

Mr. S. Crawford, rose to propose, that 
the’ following additional paragraph be 
added to the Address: — 


“ That we. further respectfully represent to 
your Majesty, that, in our opinion, the distress 
-whick your Majesty deplores is‘ mainly attri- 
butable to ‘the circumstance of your whole 
\people-not being fully and fairly represented 
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in this House; and that we feel it will be our 
duty to consider the means;of so extending 
and regulating the suffrage, and of adopting 
such improvements in the system of. voting, 
as will confer.on the working classes.that, just 
weight in the representative body which is 


necessary to secure a due consideration of 
their interests, and which their present patient 
endurance of suffering gives them the strongest 
title to claim.” . 

He had, he said, to pray for the kindly 
indulgence of the House, while he at- 
tempted to call their attention: to that 
additional paragraph, of which he badvon 
a former evening given notice of his in« 
tention to move. It had not been his‘de- 
sire to take that course, because he had 
hoped, that some’ other hon. Member of 
greater weight and more prominent abili- 
ties and standing would have brought the 
matter under the consideration of the 
House. He ‘should, indeed; have been 
much pleased to have been spared the 
necessity of presenting himself to the 
House on that occasion, but he stood ina 
peculiar position with regard to his con- 
stituents. He had been selected by the 
constituency which he had the honour to 
represent in a most singular manner, and 
without solicitation on his part.» That 
constituency had selected him in ‘conse- 
quence of the principles which he had 
professed upon all occasions, That being 
the fact, he trusted the House would think 
with him, that it was not very extraord- 
inary, that he should be anxious to fulfil 
what he conceived to be his duty to that 
constituency. He stood there as an in- 
dependent Member of Parliament, as one 
attached to no party, other than that of 
the people. He had felt deep regret when 
he had discovered that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not thought proper in the 
Speech which they had put into the 
Queen’s mouth to allude in any way to 
those amendments of the elective system 
which were so absolutely necessary for the 
improvement of the condition of the 
people, and he could not but feel; thatdt 
was an imperative duty of an indepen- 
dent representative of that class not to 
permit the Address to pass without at 
least making an attempt to obtain an ex- 
pression of feeling on the part of the 
House in favour of measures which ‘were 
calculated to improve the condition of the 
people. The first clause of his amend- 
ment to the Address went to state, that 
the great distress under which the people 
were suffering was mainly attributable to 
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the whole body of that people nat being fully 
and fairly represented in Parliament; in 
other words, that there was not a fair repre- 
sentation of the people of England. There 
was not a fair representation of the people 
of England, or of those of Ireland, or of 
those of Scotland, under the operation of 
the present law. By the official returns 
which had been laid on the Table of that 
House, it appeared, thet under the present 
representation of the interests of the 
people, the franchise of England was en- 
joyed only by one out of eighteen and-a- 
half; of the population in Scotland by 
one out of every thirty, and in Ireland by 
one out of every seventy-seven, Now, he 
would put it to the House, whether that 
could be held up as a fair representation 
of the people, He for one considered, that 
as the consequence of that want of a fair re- 
presentation had arisen through unjust and 
unnecessary laws, that it had led to a 
system of what was properly denominated, 
elass legislation, and that it had been pro- 
duetive of gross monopolies, of which that 
in corn, which was so much complained 
of, was the most flagrant, the most ob- 
jectionable, and the most oppressive upon 
the great bulk of the people. Had the 
people been properly and fairly repre- 
sented, that monopoly, so grinding to the 
poor, never could have been placed upon 
the statute-book of the country. If the 
people had been properly represented in 
that House, such a monopoly never would 
have existed as that of the Corn-laws, and 
if that body were even now fairly repre- 
sented, there would in the present day be 
no question as between the establishment 
of a fixed duty or a sliding acale, but 
the question would be, whether the law 
should not be altogether repealed. If 
there had been a fair representation of the 
country in that House, how was it possi- 
ble that the great bulk of the people of 
England could have beea reduced to the 
present state of distress and privation 
under which it was notorious they were 
suffering? It was a matter of utter im- 
possibility, that such a state of things 
could have been arrived at. The amend- 
ment which he had the honour of sub- 
mitting to the House on that occasion, 
stated, that 

“ We feel it to be our duty to consider the 
means of so extending and regulating the 
suffrage, and of adopting such improvements 
in the system of voting, as will confer on the 
working classes that just weight in the repre. 
sentative body, which is necessary to secure a 
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due consideration of their interests, and which 


their present patient endurance of suffering 
gives them the strongest title to claim,” 


The question, then, which was here put 
to the House, and which he wag desirous 
of obtaining an expression of opinion on, 
was not, as to the adoption of any parti- 
eular description of suffrage, but with 
view to gain a manifestation of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the House to regulate 
the system of voting in proportion ‘to the 
sumber of the population. He did not 
call upon the House to pledge them- 
selves in his peculiar opinions alone, 
but he was anxious to obtain an eévi- 
dence on their part of an inclination or a 
disposition to take the subject into consi- 
deration, with a view to the attainment 
of a better representation of the people, 
80 as to provide some means of pro- 
tection to the voter against bribery, in- 
timidation, corruption, and undue influ- 
ence. It had been said, that it would be a 
dangerous experiment to extend the sof- 
frage to the working classes; but that 
was an assertion that he would take upon 
himself to deny the truth of. The work- 
ing men had as great an interest in the 
well-being and prosperity of the country 
as any other class of her Majesty’s sub. 
jects [Cries of “ Question.”] — The 
working men felt as great an interest 
in the welfare of the country as any 
other class of persons—the more so ag 
they were well aware that their employ- 
ment, whereby they obtained the means 
of their existence, depended mainly ov 
the maintenance of the tranquillity and 
prosperity of the country. It had been 
also said, that if the benefits of the fran- 
chise were to be given to them they would 
be liable to eorruption ; but let them tell 
the House that that would not be so if 
there were not a higher class to eorrupt 
them. Was there corruption amongst the 
working classes? If there were, allow him 
to ask from whom did that corruption 
proceed ? It had likewise been stated, that 
the working classes, if the right of exer- 
cising the franchise were to be given to 
them, would be open and liable to undue 
influence. That was another proposition 
which he would take upon himself to deny. 
Let him ask, however, in what other class 
of her Majesty’s subjects there had been 
shown so much devotion to the cause of 
public liberty as in the ranks of the work- 
ing men? He was prepared to contend 
that the British constitution had beeg 
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founded on the great principle that the 
whole of the people should be fairly and 
equally represented in Parliament. The 
truth of that construction of the constitu- 
tion was to be found in the fact that the 
House of Lords was supposed to represent 
the monied or rich classes— the aristo- 
eracy-~whilst the House of Commons was 
conceived, as it had been intended, to re- 
present the feelings, the views, the inter- 
ests, and the sentiments of the people at 
large. The manifest intention of the 
framers of that constitution had been in 
reality that the one House should be, as 
it were, a check upon the other. If hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
would but favour him with their attention 
he would call upon them to support his 
amendment. He called upon those Mem- 
bers to show by supporting his motion that 
they had an interest in the welfare of the 
great mass of the people. Let the hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
——those especially who were to constitute 
a part of the new Administration— upon 
that occasion, establish for themselves 
some degree of popularity with the people, 
by not setting up in opposition to his pro- 
position. The present Government had 
gained an unpopularity with the country, 
because they had ceased to advocate, as 
in former days, wpa rights. Let, then, 
the supporters of the Government that 
was in expectancy prove, that they were 
the friends of the people, by giving their 
votes in favour of his amendment, and 
thereby voting in favour of an extension 
of the franchise. If they refused to adopt 
that course, it would be an admission on 
their part, that the majority which they 
appeared to possess in that House, was 
not the majority of the representatives of 
the people. He would ask the hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House by 
what means it had been, that they had 
gained their present majority? Had it 
been by the support of the majority of the 
electors, and in opposition to the views of 
the people? If that were so, then he was 
willing to admit, that it was the duty of 
these hon. Members to endeavour to 
maintain the right of franchise at its pre- 
sent standing. But if that were not the 
case, but that they had been returned by 
the wishes of the people, then he called 
upon them to show, by supporting his 
amendment, that they had a feeling for 

by rg 
franchise. Ii, 


the interests of that people 
to an extension of the 
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however, those hon, Members, declineil 
to adopt that course, then it would be 
considered as an admission on their part 
that their majority in that House was not 
a majority in accordance either with the 
wishes of the people, or a majority in ad- 
vocacy of the interests of that body, . He 
believed the fact to be, that the: great 
power which had been obtained by the 
party on the other side of the House was 
attributable, not to the circumstance of 
the people’s being favourable to their 
principles, but to the fact that they had 
become disgusted with the conduct of 
those to whom they had intrusted the ad- 
vocacy and the protection of their rights. 
He called on the Administration of the 
country not to oppose the amendment he 
had proposed. As the Ministry of the 
country, how was it that they had not the 
majority of the voices of the electors?» It 
was because the voice of the electors was 
not the voice of the people at large. He 
besought the Ministers, then, to increase 
their power, by giving to the majority that 
franchise which they did not now possess, 
and he called on them to give their sup- 
port to his proposition — a proposition 
which had for its object an extension of 
the elective rights to those who were at 
present deprived of them. If the Minis- 
ters would but rely on the people, their 
power and strength would in no way be 
impaired. He called on them to advocate 
popular rights in the same manner as they 
had done in former days. If they were to 
do that, they would soon be restored to 
their former places. He acknowledged 
many services which the country had re- 
ceived at the hands of the present Govern- 
ment; but, whilst he did that, he could 
not refrain from pointing out what he con- 
ceived to have been their errors. He 
must ever lament that one of the greatest 
errors of which they had been guilty—an 
error, too, allow him to say, that had been 
the source of all the evils which had ac- 
erued in the career of the Government, 
was their abandonment of the Irish appro- 
priation clause. Upon every consideration 
he felt that he had a right to look to the 
Government for support on the present oc- 
casion. In what other way could they suc- 
cessfully oppose what had been properly 
described as the Chandos clause, but by an 
extension of the suffrage? [Oh, oh.) He 
was extremely sorry that the subject which 
he had brought forward did not appear to 
possess sufficient importance to command 
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the attention of the House. :[Jncreased 
signs of tmpatience.| He conceived the 
question to be. of the utmost impor- 
tance to, the best interests of the coun- 
tty,;vand::yet the House seemed entirely 
déaf to-the arguments which he had ad- 
vanced,;:' The hon. Member concluded 
[the ,House. being very impatient] by 
moving that the additional paragraph be 
added.to the Address. 

edColonel Johnson felt great pleasure in 
secending the amendment, in which he 
fully, concurred. It fully embodied. his 
own,,opinions. It. had been impossible 
for. him: to, vote for the original Address, 
because that would have implied an ap- 
proval of all the measures of the Adminis- 
tration; and he considered that they had 
been guilty of a wasteful expenditure of 
the:public money, and of an unjust and 
impolitic interference with the internal 
affairs of foreign powers, acting, there- 
fore, against the principle they had laid 
down: on taking office. He had not, on 
the. other hand, been able to vote for the 
amendment of the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, for that would have 
implied confidence on the other side. And 
on looking back to years past, and recol- 
lecting the misconduct of former Tory 
Governments, he could not say that he 
could repose any confidence whatever in 
them. . There was nothing in the speech 
ofthe right hon. Baronet last night but 
flowing words. It was true that at the 
late elections, he had by one means and 
another obtained a majority in that 
House, and he had a majority in the 
House of Lords; but there was one thing 
wanting, he had not the voice of the 
people with him, nor their good will, and 
be! must: materially alter his conduct be- 
fore he could expect to obtain it. He 
would give his cordial support to the pre- 
sent. amendment, because he believed that 
it stated what was perfectly true, that the 
present state of distress of the country 
arose mainly from the want of a due re- 
presentation; and till there was this and 
some arrangement of the debt, this coun- 
try never would prosper. 

Mr, Ward, amidst much confusion, said, 
that concurring, as it was well known that 
he did, in all the principles which were 
involved in the amendment of the hon. 
Member, he wished to state to the House 
in. a very few words the reasons why he 
felt it to.be his duty to decline giving his 
support to that amendment on the present 
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occasion. . He was not,one of those: who; 
like the’ hon, Member. bebind,: thought 
that with the conveniences or practices of 
the Parliament they had nothing whatever 
to do. In his opinion, the more important 
the question—and a more important ques~ 
tion than that before the House was: not 
to be found—the more cautious and the 
more careful ought they to be in the man- 
ner and.in the time of its discussion. For 
himself, in this instance, he was bound to 
say, that he could not but regard it:as-an 
insult. offered to the popular interests in 
that House to bring forward a question of 
the magnitude of that which was involved 
in this motion at a moment when there 
was no Minister present—at a time too, 
when, in fact, he might say, that there 
was no Ministry in existence, The Min- 
istry must, in fact, be looked upon as de- 
funct, whilst the Ministry which was to 
be constituted had not yet been formed. 
Was such a moment, then, a fit time for 
such a proposition as this, to be dashed, 
as it were, upon the waters, without the 
slightest caution—without the slightest 
consultation, or without the slightest con+ 
sideration—was that, he asked, a proper 
time to put forth such a question-—a ques- 
tion upon which no five men in the House 
had been consulted, and with regard :to 
which no ten men were agreed as to the 
course to be pursued in the event of its 
being carried—was that a time to launch 
such a question to take its chance of ap- 
proval or defeat, and having done so, then 
to call the present a test of popular: prin- 
ciples? He denied that it could be looked 
upon in anything like the light of a test of 
those opinions, and therefore although he 
would not record his vote against princi- 
ples in which he fully concurred, he: should 
not, for the causes he had just stated, be 
found voting in favour of the motion 
which had been brought forward in so in- 
convenient a manner. Although it was a 
matter of notoriety that be did not coin- 
cide in the political views or principles of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, still he 
was prepared to state to the House that he 
considered the right hon. Baronet was 
fully entitled to a fair and unprejudiced 
consideration of those measures and ques- 
tions which he intended to bring forward, 
questions in respect of which the right 
hon. Baronet had on the previous night 
assumed the entire responsibility. He re- 
garded the right hon. Baronet as the re« 
presentative of the majority in that House 
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of the representatives of the constituency 
of the country, and therefore he held that 
the right hon. Gentleman was fairly enti- 
tled to the respectful consideration of his 
measures. At the same time he would de- 
elare that he had no confidence in the 
right-hon. Baronet, and he had little hope 
that any measures which he might bring 
forward would be calculated to be produc- 
tive of good to the great mass of the 
people. Notwithstanding that conviction, 
however, he felt that he was bound to 
give those measures his most respectful 
attention and consideration; and that at- 
tention and that consideration they should 
have. | He deemed it no more than an act 
of common justice to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that he should have time to consider 
his measures previously to his assuming 
the reigns of Government. With respect 
to the proposition before the House, he 
must beg to decline to commit himself b 
voting for it, having been, as it had, 
brought forward at such an unfavourable 
moment. But whilst he should not sup- 
port the motion, he should not record his 
vote against it, and therefore, if it were 
pressed to a division, he should feel it his 
duty to withdraw from the House. 

Mr. Roebuck fully concurred in the ob- 
servations which had just fallen from his 
hon. Friend, the Member for Sheffield. 
His sentiments with respect to the princi- 

les of the motion could not be doubted ; 

ut, like his hon. Friend, he thought that 
the present moment, there being no re- 
sponsible Government, to deal with the 
question, was so ill-timed and so ill- 
judged for bringing such an important 
subject under the consideration of the 
House, that most undoubtedly he should 
decline voting upon it. Besides, it was as 
clear as the light of day, that the majority 
of that House was represented by the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, and it was no more 
than common justice that he should be 
rom in a fair position. That the right hon. 

aronet stood on the high ground he had 
described him to occupy, had been nn 
established by the division of the preced- 
ing night. at being so, it was just to 
the opinions of the majority of the con- 


_ stituency, that a fair opportunity should 


be afforded to the right hon. Baronet to 
bring forward his measures. Individually 
he thought, that the people would be 
disappointed in their expectations in re- 
ference to those measures, but, notwith- 
standing that such was his own conviction 
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u the subject, still it was ‘but’ ti 
ian tee should wait until the vcla tae 
Baronet had been fairly installed in office, 
and then, that they should be prepared:to 
give him and his measures a ‘fair trial, 
He was himself determined to give the 
tight hon. Baronet and his friends’ that 
fair trial. Well, then, further ‘allow him 
to say, that questions of such magnitude 
as that embraced by the motion of» the 
hon. Member behind, ought not: to’'be 
brought forward at the tail of a long and 
tiresome debate, at a time, too,’ when 
there was no responsible Government, 
He was not afraid of compromising him- 
self by the declaration of his opinion with 
regard to this proceeding, because” his 
principles and sentiments upon the subject 
were well known. But to bring forward 
a motion of that description at such a 
moment, was, he conceived, a great want 
of respect to the country. He would: not 
peril the question by voting upon it; bat, 
if a division were called for, he should 
think it his duty to take up his hat and 
withdraw from the House. 

Mr. Wallace differed with the two last 
speakers. [Mr. Ward, Mr. Roebuck, and 
about fifteen or twenty Members quitted the 
House.] He did not regret the departure 
of his Friends, those who remained could 
maintain their principles well enough 
without the leadership of the hon. Mems 
bers who had deserted them. He was 
not aware of the existence of any Parlia- 
mentary rule against the introduction of 
such a motion as the present, even though 
the time selected was during the absence 
of Ministers, or though it were in the pre- 
sence of their successors alone. If, how- 
ever, he were to receive an intimation 
from the Speaker, that there was sucha 
rule, then, of couse, he should most wil- 
lingly be bound by that intimation. -In 
his opinion the amendment then before 
the House, was a most judicious and a 
most timely one, and he considered, that 
the hon. Member was entitled to the 
thanks of the House and the country for 
having brought it forward. At all events 
he felt himself to be individually indebted 
to the hon. Member for having done so. 
The question was, whether or not this 
were the proper time to discuss this motioti. 
He thought the motion was most judicious 
and timely, and he disputed the jad 
of those hon. Members who had left the 
House. Notwithstanding the scene which 
had just-taken place, hon, Members oppq= 
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site would be much mistaken if they sup- 
= that any division existed in the 

ical ranks. His opinions were well 
known, and he defied any man to say he 
was ever afraid of announcing them. 
He hoped: the occurrences of this day 
would reach the ear of the Sovereign in- 
directly, for he knew it could not reach 
her directly, and that her Majesty would 
know that a certain number of the House 
of Commons were willing and ready to 
support an extension of the suffrage. He 
should give his cordial support to the amend- 
ment, with thanks to the hon. Member who 
had brought it forward. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe was not surprised, 
that, after consuming the time of the 
House for some days in a most unpro- 
fitable debate, hon. Members should not 
like such a discussion on the present 
occasion, though followed by another 
defeat. He said, an unprofitable debate, 
because not one word of hope, of comfort, 
or consolation, was offered to the indus- 
trious millions of this country. The whole 
scene that had occurred was worthy of the 
House—not only what occurred then, but 
what occurred for the last four nights, 
and even this long time past. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite might well triumph when 
they saw this division in the ranks of the 
popular representatives. He considered 
the hon, Gentleman had exercised his 
tight to propose any measure he thought 
fit at any time he pleased, and especially 
upon an Address to the Crown. The hon. 
Member was but discharging his conscien- 
tious duty; and when hon. Gentlemen 
said, he had no right to propose. his 
amendment without consulting them, they 
quitted the House, and left them in the 
hands of their enemies, He liked to see 
open and manly enemies better than pro- 
fessing friends. He himself would vote 
for the amendment, because it was con- 
sistent with his former actions. In the 
year 1839, he proposed a very similar 
amendment upon an Address to the Crown. 
He thea proposed— 

“ To assure her Majesty, that as the amend- 
ment of the representative system enacted in 
1832, has disappointed her Majesty’s people, 
and as that measure is not, and cannot he 
final, her Majesty’s faithful Commona will 
take into further consideration the further 
reform of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment,” 

That, in fact, was the essence of the 
ye amendment, to which he could not 

. give his assent. Lighty-six Re- 
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formers voted for his amendment, and 
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426 Members against it. He doubted 
very much whether that majority would 
not be considerably increased now. If it 
were, to what conclusion would the people 
of England come, except that there was a 
greater proof the House required further 
reform? He thought his hon. Friend, 
the Member for Rochdale, was perfectly 
justified in standing upon his right to 
bring forward his motion for a great prin- 
ciple, and take the sense of the House 
upon it, and he was about to give him 
his support. He did not believe, that the 
present motion would do any harm to the 
cause of reform. It was totally impossi- 
ble, that the present state of the repre- 
sentation could be satisfactory to the 
people, or that it could much longer con- 
tinue. He knew, that the right hon. 
Baronet considered the Reform Bill an 
irrevocable and final settlement of the 
question of the representation, but they 
would feel no peace or contentment in 
the country till the question was resettled, 
and the base of the representation ex- 
tended. He presented last Session a 
petition signed by 1,400,000 persons, for 
an extension of the suffrage, and such a 
manifestation was well worthy of deep 
consideration. He trusted, that there 
would be many more petitions of a similar 
nature. It was a matter of perfect indif- 
ference whether two, twenty, or 200 per- 
sons voted for the amendment, but he 
hoped it would be persevered in. He 
would give it his most cordial support. 

Dr. Bowring said, he would support the 
motion of his hon. Friend, and he would 
try, in the midst of the dejection which 
would be caused in the country by that 
morning’s division, to infuse into it one 
drop of sweetness by his own vote. 

Mr. W. Williams was not surprised at 
interruption, when the people’s grievances 
were under discussion, and that he had 
perfect patience to wait till the House 
would listen to him. He saw no magic 
influence in the Treasury Bench, that 
should preyent any hon, Gentleman from 
expressing his opinion, or should prevent 
the House laying its feelings at the foot of 
the Throne, if that Bench were unoccu- 
pied. He did not subscribe to the doctrine 
that the House ought not to express an 
opinion unless it was also the opinion of 
the Minister of the day. He thought, that 
when the House of Commons was called 
upon to vote an Address, it was to contain 
the opinion of the House of Commons, and 
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not the opinion of any minister ; but if the 
neiple which had been laid down by hon. 
bers who had left the House were 
correct, the House had no right, and it 
would be contrary to the assumed practice 
of the House, to express any opinion con- 
trary to that of the Minister for the time 
being. . He would support the amendment 
of the hon. Member for Rochdale, What 
did the amendment propose? Her Ma- 
jesty, in her Speech, stated, that there was 
distress among the people of this country, 
and proofs had been furnished during the 
course of the debate, that the distress ex- 
isted to an extent unknown before. What 
did the hon. Member state by his amend- 
ment? Why, that the people were not 
represented in that House, and he concur- 
red in that opinion, and that that was the 
cause of their distresses. That was the 
opinion of millions in this country. They 
complained from one end of the country to 
the other of their distresses, and the cause 
of it—sthat they were not represented in 
that House. e hon. Member for Roch- 
dale wished to communicate the fact to her 
Majesty, and such being his object, was he 
to be told, that because they had no re~ 
sponsible Minister they were not to make 
such a representation ? Since he had sat 
in that House he had not been a party 
man, and whatever support he had given 
to Ministers, was not to the men, but to 
their measures. He would tell the right 
hon. Baronet, that he would act towards 
him precisely as he had done with respect 
to the present Ministers. He would give 
his most cordial support to every measure, 
that should be brought forward by the 
right hon. Baronet, if he thought the pro- 
posalg good, and that the measures were 
calculated to benefit the country, He 
would not detain the House further, but 
he must protest against the doctrine, that 


when an Address to the Crown of this. 


kind was being considered, no opinions 
were to be expressed contrary to the Min- 
ister of the day, and no representations 
made to the Crown of the people’s wishes, 

unless the Treasury benches were filled. 
Mr. Protheroe had withdrawn from the 
Howse with the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
but in consequence of what had been stated 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury, with 
to the ment between the 


course taken in a former year and this year B 


he wished to make one observation. He 
had given his cordial support to the motion 
of the hon. Member, but there was this 


* distinetion between the time at which that 
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was brought forward and the 

There was no Government at present in 
existence, and he thought it respectful, 
both to the past and future Ministers; not 
to enter upon such a discussion ag this 
without some Advisers of the Crown being 
appointed. In the former year, there were 
Ministers in office, and such. as they might 
consistently think they could. influences 
He only wished again to express his opin- 
ion, that there ought to be an .improve- 
ment in the Reform Act, but he not 
vote with the hon, Member for 

because he did not think such a. course 
would be respectful to the Reform Bill it- 
self ; and, because, however much he 
might regret the advent to office of the 
right hon. Baronet, he could recognise in 
him only the representative of the opinian 
of the majority of that House. He should, 
therefore, take that opportunity of with- 
drawing. 

Mr. Turner, although he thought the 
constituency ought to be ee wot especi- 
ally in the counties, still, uncer the cire 
cumstances of the present time, he could 
not consistently vote for the amendment of 
the hon. Member for Rochdale. 

Colonel {Rawdon could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, that this 
was an improper time for considering the 
motion of the hon, Member. He thought 
the motion strictly in accordance with the 
principles of the constitution. They were 
on the eve of a change of Government, 
The first act of a new Government would 
be to ask for a vote of credit. Then, be- 
fore granting money, they ought to disouss, 
at least they ought to make the grievances 
of the people known, and to require a re- 
dress, As he thought, that the franchise 
was not sufficiently extended, he could not 
refuse to vote for the amendment of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale. He was sorry, 
that there was any division on that side of 
the House, but he must carry out his own 
opinions honestly and fearlessly. 

Several more hon. Members from the 
Ministerial side left the House, which di- 
vided on the question that the words moved 
by Mr. Crawford be added:—Ayes 39; 
Noes 283: Majority 244. 


List of the Aves, 
Aglionby, H, A. Bowring, Dr. 
ell, J. Bridgeman, H. 
Blake, M. Brotherton, J, 
Blake, M. J. Butler, hon. Colonel 
Blake, Sir V, Cobden, R, 


Blewitt, R, J. Collins, W, 
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Elphinstone; H. | O’Brien, J.) Ferrand, W. B, 

WwW, ° Pechell, Captain Filmer, Sir E.° 
eetwood, Sir P. H. - Powell, C. Fitzharris, Viscount 
ibson, T. M. Rawdon, Colonel Fleming, J. W. 

Granger, T. C. Rennie, G. Follett, Sir W, W. 
Hay, Sir A. L, Rundle, J. Forbes, W. 
Hill, Lord M, Seale, Sir J. H. Forester, hn. G. C. W, 
Hindley, C, Wallace, R. Fuller, A. E. 
Johnson, General Wason; R. | Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Johnston, A. Williams, W, Godson, R. 
Layard, peels Wilson, M. Gordon, hn. Captain 
» kd. Yorke, H.R, Gore, M. 
urphy FS; TELLERS. Gore, W. O. 
ner, bir C. Crawford, S. Gore, W. O. 
rien, C, Duncombe, T. a C. sistay 
sie ad . oulburn, rt. hn. H: 
List of the Nozs. Graham, #t. hn. Sir J, 
Acland, Sir T. D. Buckley, E. Granby, Marquess of 
Acland, T. D. Buller, Sir J. Y. Greenall, P. 
A’Court, Captain Bunbury, T. Greene, T. 
Ackers, J. Burdett, Sir F. Grimsditch, T. 
Acton, Colonel Campbell, Sir H, Grimston, Viscount 
Adderley, C: B. Campbell, A. Grogan, E. 
Alexander, N. Carnegie, hon. Capt. | Hale, R. B. 
Allix, J. P, Chapman, A. Halford, H. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. Charteris, hon, F. Hamilton, C. J. B. 
Archdall, M. Chelsea, Viscount Hamilton, J. 
Ashley, Lord Chetwode; Sir J. Hamilton, W, J. 
Asbley, hon. H, Cholmondeley, hn. H. | Hamilton, Lord C. 
Bagge, W. Christmas, W. Hardinge, rt. hn, Sit HH. 
Bailey, J. Christopher, R, A. | Hawkes, T. 
Bailey, J, jun. Chute, W. L. W. Heathcote, Sir W. 
Baillie, Colonel, Clayton, R. R. Henley, J. W. 
Baillie, H. J. Clements, H. J. Herbert, hon. S. 
Baird; W. Clerk, Sir G: ; Hillsborough, Earl of 
Baldwin, C. B. Clive, hon: R. H. Hinde, J,.H, 
Balfour, J. M. Codrington, C. W. Hodgson, F, 
ankes, G, Cole, hon..A. H. Hodgson, R. 
ing, hon, W.B. _ Colville, C. R. Hogg, J. W. 
Batneby, J. Connolly, Colonel | Holdsworth, J. 
Barrington, Viscount Copeland, Mr. Ald. 4 Houldsworth, T. 
Baskerville, T..B. M. Corry, right-hon. H. | Hope, hon, C 
Bateson, Sir R. Cresswell, B. Hope, A. 
Beckett, W. Cripps, Ww. Hope, G. W. 
Bell, M. Crosse, T. B. Hornby, J. 
Benett, J. Damer, hon, Colonel | Hughes, W. B. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Darby, G. Ingestre, Viscount 
Beresford, Captain Darlington, Earlof | Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Beresford, Major Denison, E, B. Jackson, Mr, Serjeant 
Blackburne, J. I. Dick, Q. Johnson, W. G. 
Blackstone, W. S. Dickinson, F, H. Johnstone, H. 
Blakemore, R. Dodd, G. Jolliffe, Sir W..G. H. 
Bodkin, W. H. Douglas, Sir C. E. | Jones, Captain 
Boldero, H. G. Douglas, J. D. S. Jones, J. 
Borthwick, P. Du Pre, C. G. Kemble, H. 
Rose, Lord East, Ji B. Ker, D. Ss. 
Botfeld, B. Eaton, R. J. Kerrison, Sir E. 
Bradshaw, J. Ebrington, Viscount | Kirk, P. 
Bramston, T. W. Egerton, W. T. Knight, H. G. 
ley, H, Egerton, Lord F. Knight, F. W. 
roadwood, H. Eliot, Lord Knightley, Sir C. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. Emlyn, Viscount Law, hon. C. E, 
Brownrigg, J. S. Escott, B. Lawson, A. 
Bruce, Lord E. Estcourt, T. G. B, Legh; G. C. 
Bruce, C. Le C. Farnham, E. B. Leicester, Earl. of 
Bruce, Lord, Ferguson, Sir Re A... | Lennox, Lord A. 
Buck, L. W. Feilden, W, Liddell, hon, H. T. 
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Lincoln, Earl of (4o°° 
Lindsay, Hs Het?! 
Litton, E. le 
Lockhart, W, 
Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, J: H! 
Lowther Viscount}! © 
Lowther, ‘hon! Cot. 
Lygon, hon: Gén.?* 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W.'F: 
Mackinnon, W:. A; 
Maclean, D. 
MacGeachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Viscount ' 
Mainwaring, T- 
Manners, Lord'C.'S; 
Manners, Lord'J. 
March, Earl of 
Marsham, Viscount 
Martin, C. W: 
Martyn, C. C, 
Marton, G; 
Masterman, J: 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meynell, Colonel 
x iles, Ra's Ss. 
organ, O, 
Mundy, E. M. 
Murray, C. R. Si 
Neeld, J. 
Newry, Viscount 
Nicholl, J. 
Lord... 
Northland, Visceunt 
O’Brien, A: S. 
Packe, C..W. 
Pakington, J. Si 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hn. Sir R. 
Peel, J; 
Pemberton, T. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Perceval, Col. 
Philips, M, 
Planta, rt. hn. J. 
Plumptre, J/ P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Viséount 
Powell, Colonel 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 
Pringle, A. 
Rae, rt hn: Sie Wi 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reade, W..M. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Colonel 
Rose, rt. hn. Sir G, 
Round, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell; C; 
Russell; J. D. Wi 
Ryder, hon, Gs Dy... | 
Scoit, hon... { 
Seymour, Sir H; B,,... 
Shaw, rt. hon, F, 
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Shiney, Ed soehyy | Vame, fad H. 
Shirley, E.P. ..,,,, Vere, Sir C. B. 
Sibthorp, Qolonel Verner, Colonel 
Smythe, hon. G. , Vernon, G. H. 
Smollett; A. | Vesey, hon. TF. 
Somerset, Lord G...; Villiers, Viscount 
Sotheron, T. H,.S,,.; Vivian, J..E.. 
Stanley, Lord: ny Waddingion H. S. 
Stanley, E..;....,.,\, Welby, G. E. 
Stewart, J. West, J.B. 
Stuart, H. Wigney, I. N. 
Sturt, H. C. Wigram, J. 
Sugden;rt.bn.SirE.B, Wilbraham, hn. R, B, | P 
Sutton, hon, H..M.;, Wilmot, Sir J. E, 
Taylor, T..E. Wodehouse, E. 
Taylor; J. A. Worsley, Lord 
Tennent, J. E, Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Thesiger, F. Wyndham, Colonel 
Thorabill, G. Wyndham, W, 
Tomline, G. Yorke, hon, E. T. 
Trench, Sir F, W. Young, J. 
Trevor, hon. G, R, 
Trollope, Sir. J. TELLERS, 
Trotter, J. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Turnor, C, Baring, H. 


Bilof 


Sir R. Peel observed, that upon occa- 
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sions similar to the present it had been cus- 
tomary that another motion should be 
made. That motion was, that her Majes- 
ty’s Speech should be taken into the consi- 
deration of the House. In rn er by 
no possibility any disrespect might 
pbied'to be offered to the Ceows he should 
take the liberty of moving, therefore, that 
the Queen’s Speech be taken into consider- 
ation on Monday next, when the House 
could dispose of it as it should deem meet. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 30, 1841. 


Mixvrzs.) Bills, Read first time :—Foreigners Conse- 
eration Act Amendment; Demise of Lands by Incum- 
bents; Spiritual Corporations Leases; Attorneys and 
Solicitors Consolidation; and Earl of Scarborough’s 
Indemnity. —-Read second time :—Administration of 


Justice.—Read third time and passed :--Buildings Regu- 
lation ; Boroughs Improvement. 


Resignation or Ministers.] Viscount 
Melbourne : My Lords, I consider it my 
duty to acquaint your Lordships, that in 
consequence of the vote which was come to 
by .the other House of Parliament on 
Saturday morning last, which was precisely 
similar in terms to @ vote come to by your 
Lordships at an earlier period of the week, 
T have, on the of my colleagues and 





Indemnity. 4%4 


tion of the offices'we hold, which. resigna+ 
tion her Majesty: has been graciously 
leased to accept, and we row continue td 

old those offices only till our succéssors are 
appointed. oh 
Drainage or Towns.] The Marquess 
of Normanby, in. moving fia third rooting 
of the Buildings Regulations Bill, and: the 
Borough Improvements Bill,:said) hehad 
no objection to accede to the amendments 
roposed by’ the hon. and learned’ Lord 
(Lyndhurst) in those measures. “With: 
to the third bill (the Drainage o 

owns’ Bill): which: he ‘had presented to 
their Lordships, subsequent inquiries had 
induced him to consider that it would he 
more desirable that the Bill should origi- 
nate in another place. He would therefore 
withdraw it. 

The Boundaries Regulation Bill‘and the 
Borough Improvements Bill weré réspec- 
ively read a third time and passed. 


ApMINisTRaTIon oF Justice Buut.} The 
Lord Chancellor said, that as the’ bill 
which he had popes to the House the 
other evening for the better Administration 
of Justice in England had already passed 
their Lordships’ a and was reel 
in the same state.in which it had = 
by the House of Commons at the. close.of 
the last Session, he trusted their Lordships 
would see no objection to its bemg then 
read a second time, in order that it mi 
be considered in committee on Monday 
next. , ee 
Lord Brougham saw no objection to. the 
proposition of his noble and: learned 
Friend, inasmuch as his objections to the 
bill would be more properly considered: im 
committee. He had no objection ‘to the 
principle of the bill, therefore he’ should 
not oppose the second reading, 

Bill read a second time. 


Bit or Inpemnity.] The Lord Chan 
cellor considered it his duty to inform the 
House that a certain noble Lord (under 
stood to be the Earl of rer peabs ih 
he had taken the oaths, had been ge ty 

@ most curious omission. He had omitted 
to subscribe the roll of Parliament, and by 
so doing, having peg mo 5 sat and 
voted, he had subjected himself to certain 
penalties. He proposed, therefore, to: ins 
troduce a bill to indemnify the noble Lord 
from the consequences of the omission, and 





myself, tended to her Majesty the resigna- 





on Monday next he should move’ that the 
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standing orders be ded, in order tof Sir V. Blake. 1 stated that the petition 
enable the bill to pass forthwith. was froni a Member of this House, and it 

Bill read a first time. is not necessary to give the names of peti- 


~ House adjourned to the ensuing Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 30, 1841. 


Minvrés.} Petitions presented. By Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford, ftom Individuals at Neweastle-on-Tyne, and by Mr. 
T. Duncombe, from Individuals at Leeds, Nottingham, 
and Ouseburn, for Universal Suffrage.—By Mr. Villiers, 
from Montreal (Canada), for an Alteration in the Import 


Duties. 
Biections. Petitions complaining of, for Wakefield, Sud- 
buty, Bridport, and Ipswich. 





Oata or Supremacy — Petitions oF 
Memprns.] Sir Valentine Blake rose to 
t a petition upon the subject of the 
fin to abolish the oath of supremacy, for 
the introduction vf which he intended 
toask leave of the House that evening, 
The petition was from a Member of that 
House, and it prayed that all Members 
of Parliament be relieved from the ne- 
éessity of taking the oath of supremacy, 
in the same way that Roman Catho- 
lics were relieved. The petition denied 
the correctness of that part of the oath 
which stated, that no foreign prince, poten- 
tate, or prelate, had any spiritual or reli- 
gious jurisdiction, or authority, within 
ese realms, when it was notorious that 
the Pope had jurisdiction over the whole of 
the Reman Catholic clergy and bishops, in- 
dependent of which he possessed an autho- 
rity to interfere with the constitution of 
this House, because he possessed the power 
of ordination; and by the 9th section of 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, any hon. 
Member of this House, accepting that or- 
dination, his seat became thereby vacant, 
precisely in the same ir as if he had ac- 
cepted office under the Crown; and then 
again, his Holiness possesses a power of 
ordination with the Protestant Church. It 
is a matter of public notoriety that persons 
ordained by hitn, and becoming conform- 
ists, are ipso ‘ar ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church, without any ordination 
theteiia power greater than can be ex- 
@reised by the head of the Established 
Church ; sv that any hon. Member, taking 
this oath, after his attention has been thus 
drawn to the reul facts of the case, must be 
guilty of wilfui and corrupt perjury. 

The Speaker. The hon. Member can- 
riot thove the petition without notice; but 
the clerk informs me it is signed by the 
hott. Member himself, and by no other 


person. 





tioners. 

Mr. Goulburn. The petition being 
signed by the hon. Member himself gave 
the proceeding so unusual and anomalous 
a character, that perhaps the hon. Member 
would not object to withdraw it. 

Sir V. Blake. If it be the sense of the 
House that the petition should be with- 
drawn, I shall w lingly withdraw it; but 
I really cannot see anything irregular in it, 
as it is perfectly consistent with furmer 
precedents. 

The Speaker. It is quite competent to 
any hon. Member to petition the House ; 
but then his petition ought to be pre- 
sented by another Member. 

Petition withdrawn. 


ANSWER TO THE APRESS J Lord 
M. Hill Controller of the Household, in- 
formed the House that her Majesty had 
béen waited upon, pursuant to the reso- 
lution of that hon. House, and he was desired 
by her Majesty to read to the Housé the 
following most gracious answer to the 
Address of her faithful Commons :— 


“Tt is a great satisfaction to me to find 
that the House of Commons are deeply sen- 
sible of the importance of those considera< 
tions to which directed their attention in 
reference to the commerce and reventie of 
the country, and to the laws which regulate 
the trade im corn; and that in detiding on 
the course which it may be desirable to pur- 
sue, it will be their earnest desire to consult 
the interests and promote the welfare of all 
classes of my subjects. 

“ Ever anxious to listen to the advice of 
my Parliament, I will take immediate mea- 
sures for the formation of a new Administra- 
tion.’ 


Resicnation or Ministers.) Lord 
J. Russell said, I have now, Sir, to 
state to the House, that after the division 
of Friday night, her Majesty’s Ministers 
thought it their duty at once to advise 
the answer whicl has just been commu. 
nicated to the House, and humbly to 
tender their resignations to her Majesty, 
in order to enable her Majesty to form a 
new Administration. Her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to accept our resignations, 
and we, therefore, now only hold office 
until other Ministers shall be appointed 
to the offices which we respectively filled, 
Perhaps the House will allow me ow this 
occasion, and before I make the motidn 
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ary Resignation 
with which I intend to conclude, to state 
the impressions, in doing whith | shall os 
much as possible avoid matter of contro- 
versy and debate, to state the impressions [ 
entertain with respect to late events. It 
was our duty, as we believed, to propose the 
meéastires which were proposed in the late 
Parliament in reference to the trade and 
commerce of the country, and which we 
thought essential to its interests. Upon 
being defeated with regard to one of these 
measures, we advised her Majesty as soon 
as the business of the Session would per- 
mit it, tv fesort to a dissolution of Par- 
liament. That dissolution having taken 
place, and the new Parliament being as- 
sembled, on the earliest possible opportu- 
nity, we advised her Majesty to submit to 
them the consideration of measures of the 
same nature, and to ask for the opinion 
of Parliament in reference to these mat- 
ters. It has pleased the House of Com- 
mons by @ large majority, to address 
het Majesty, stating that her Ministers 
did not enjoy the confidence of Parlia- 
ment and the country. This decision left 
us no other part to perform than that of 
resigning our offices. I will not use any 
arguments to show why we think we were 
justified in prolonging the struggle until 
the present hour ; but I say, that it was 
our conviction, that our duty to the Sove- 
reign whose confidence we enjoyed, that 
our petsuasion of the necessity of the mea- 
sures which we advised, and our belief that 
the people should be consulted on ques- 
tions involving their dearest interests, ren- 
dered it incumbent on us to continue the 
struggle to the present moment. I have, on 
former occasions, justified the course which 
we pursued on particular occasions, and in 
future debates I shall be ready to justify 
them agin. But 1am now only stating 
the conviction which we entertain, Sir, it 
has been our fate now to hold power for a 
considerable number of years; I will not 
say that as long as we could use power, as 
we believed for the benefit of the country, 
it was with reluctance we continued in 
office; but this I will say, that I do not 
think the possession of power in this coun- 
try can be accompanied by satisfaction, 
unless there ate means of carrying into 
effect the measures which Ministers feel 
essential to the welfare of the country. 1 
do not allude now to particular measures 
of less or minor importance, but to mea- 
sures of great and transcendant moment. 
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in the commencement of Lord Grey’s 


we ended by proposing measures for the 
freedom of commerce. With large and 
important measures we commenced—with 
large and important measures we conclude, 
In pursuance of great objects we triumphed 
—in pursuance of great objects we have 
fallen. Another remark I may make, which 
relates both to Lord Grey and Lord Mel- 
bourne, as severally first Ministers of the 
Crown. Lord Grey, at the time of the 
Reform Act, and in the first year of that 
measure, enjoyed, together with his col- 
leagues, great and almost unexampled po~ 
pularity. Lord Melbourne, as being: the 
first Minister of William 4th, became, at 
the accession of the present Queen, the 
adviser of a Princess, who came to the 
throne at the earliest period at which by 
law it was allowable to exercise the power 
of sovereignty ; it was his duty to offer that 
advice and give that information which 
a Queen, without experience, could not be 
supposed to have, and which was received 
with the confidence and reliance that bes 
came the frankand genetous nature of 
the Royal Person now on the throne, Now; 
I will venture to say, that neither of ‘these 
powers, neither the great powers of popu 
larity which wefe enjoyed by the Ministry 
of Earl Grey, nor the power and favod? 
of the Sovereign enjoyed by Lord Mel- 
bourne and his colleagues, was ever abused 
by either of them. On the contraty, while 
fault has been found with both of them for 
not having proposed measutes which, it 
was said at the time, would be more to 
the advantage of their party, and the secu- 
curity of their power, no one can deny that 
both have shewn great forbearance, and a 
great desire to preserve untouched and 
unimpaired the constitution of the country, 
and the prerogatives of the Crown. Hav- 
ing said this much with regard to the 
Ministers under whom I had the honour 
to serve with pride and gratification, I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to add a few 
words with regard to the person who now 
addresses you. I will not pretend to say; 
that there will not be other persons holding 
different opinions, who will not bring tothe 
administration of public affairs a larger ca~ 
pacity and more competent intelligence; 
all I venture to say, is, that whilé placed in 
the situation which I had the honour. to 
hold, no considerations of a private nature, 
no wish for personal advantage diverted my 





With regard to such measures, we began, 


attention from my public duties, and £ 
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Administration, with the Reform Act: 
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479 Resignation — 
have endeavoured to give every moment I 
could devote to their discharge. With 
respect to the merits of the measures which 
I have.proposed, or of the measures which 
I carried into effect, I will not now enter 
into. any dispute ; all I wish to observe is, 
that I have endeavoured, to the best of 
my power and ability, to exercise such 
pn are as I possess for the promotion 
of the best interests of the country, and of 
the Sovereign whom I serve, and whom I 
had the honour toadvise. Sir, this House 
having decided at the very commencement 
of the Session, that it will take measures 
for controlling the prerogative, and di- 
recting the executive authority of the 
Crown, I can only say, that although that 
decision may fall with undeserved severity 
as we think, upon us, I am sure that in all 
the future consultations of the House, I 
shall be ever ready to give that advice to 
the House which I think will tend to 
secure to it the affections of the people of 
the United Kingdom, and conduce to the 
welfare and prosperity of the great empire 
of which this House is the centre and 
support. I can assure the House that in 
whatever circumstances I am placed I 
shall express to it my conscientious con- 
victions of the measures proposed, whether 
they be the acts of the Minister of the 
day, or of those who are opposed to them. 
I shall be always ready to give such an 
opinion as I think may tend to the per- 
manent improvement of our institutions— 
never, as I observed on another occasion, 
never defending abuses as if they were in- 
stitutions, and on the other hand never 
being ready to sacrifice institutions as if 
they were abuses. I have only further 
to say, with regard to the Members of this 
House with whom I have conducted public 
affairs for many years, that while I am 
grateful to those who have been my sup- 

rters, I wish gene to express a 
wae with regard to our opponents, that 
in all our future relations there may be no 
feeling of personal bitterness between us; 
and if our resignation tends to the future 
welfare and prosperity of the country, I 
shall always look with satisfaction to the 
day on which ‘that event occurred. I 
now, Sir, move that the House at its 
rising do adjourn to Monday next. 

Lord Stanley; The announcement 
which has just been made by the noble 
Lord will, I am sure, convince every Mem- 
ber of the House, on whichever side he 
may sit, of the impropriety of entering now 
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into any discussion of those bygone trans- 
actions which have led to differences be- 
tween the two great parties in the State, 
and ultimately, as we have just beard,.to 
the resignation of ber Majesty’s Ministers, 
But I should do injustice to the feelings, 
I am sure, of the House, not less than.to 
the tone and manner in which the-noble 
Lord who has just sat down has addressed 
us, if I did not express from this side of 
the House, what I am convinced is felt by 
all—a cordial participation in the senti« 
ment of the noble Lord, that. whatever 
may have been our political differences 
throughout those great contests, no senti- 
ment of personal bitterness has been en- 
gendered in the minds of any of its 
Members. Sir, it was my good fortune, 
for some time, to have the honour of acting 
in political accordance with the noble 
Lord; it has been my misfortune for some 
years conscientiously to differ from the 
course which the noble Lord has seen it 
to be his duty to follow; but, as I claim 
for myself, and for every Gentleman who 
has felt it his duty to oppose him, the 
belief on the part of the House, that we 
have acted from conscientious motives, 
and from none other, so I fully give to the 
noble Lord the credit of having been 
influenced by no consideration but the 
sense of duty, which, with a man of his 
high honour, must be paramount to every 
other. Every one who has watched his 
conduct, must regard it with no sentiments 
but those of admiration of the great zeal, 
perseverance, ability, and talent, with 
which, not only in the duties of his own 
department, but in the management of 
the political business of this House, the 
noble Lord has uniformly conducted the 
very arduous and difficult task which was 
assigned to him. I will go back to make 
no observations on the statement which 
the noble Lord has made of the course 
pursued in Parliament, further than to 
point out what appeared to me to involve 
some degree of inaccuracy on the part of 
the noble Lord when he stated, somewhat 
unhappily, that in resigning office he was 
content, eres triumphed in the assertion 
of great principles, to fall in the assertion 
of great principles also. Now, the noble 
Lord must permit me to say, that having 
in the course of the last Session of Par- 
liament, received no very unequivocal 
demonstration that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as a whole, did not possess the 
confidence of this House, which the noble 

















31 = Resighdtion 
Lord j says, is necessary to enable 
eae i pas on the business of 
the country, the noble Lord and his col- 
proposed certain measures, into a 
discussion of which I am not now about to 
enter; but the only one of those questions 
discussed by the House was negatived. It 
thas appeared manifest to the noble Lord 
and: the House, that there were but two 
alternatives to be adopted by her Majesty’s 
Ministers—the alternative of the resign- 
ation of their offices, or that of an appeal 
to the country with regard to their policy. 
No Gentleman, so far as I have heard, on 
this side of the House, denied that it was 
perfectly competent and constitutional for 
the noble Lord to resort to either of those 
alternatives. He advised her Mepis . 
appeal to the le, and the sense of the 
le, sich has been echoed by the 
ouse of Commons. on a late. occasion, 
was pronounced unequivocally and dis- 
distinctly against the measures of the 
Government. But, Sir, when the noble 
Lord says, that on the first day of the 
Session, he felt it to be his duty to submit 
great measures to the decision of the 
House, which had -been rejected, I must 
take the liberty of saying to the House, 
and the noble Lord, that this does not 
convey an accurate statement of the mat- 
ter as it really was; because, neither by 
any possible acquiescence could the House 
haye assented to the individual measures 
which the noble Lord proposed to intro- 
duce, nor by refusing to assent to the 
Address did the House in any way pledge 
itself as to the principles which the noble 
Lord said were under discussion. If I 
were to require an illustration of this, I 
would only point out, that. whereas one 
sentence of the Address contained expres- 
sions relative to a particular part of the 
budget, it was supported by Gentlemen 
who agreed with the measures of the noble 
Lord, and by others who did not agree 
with them, but desired the adoption of a 
principle carrying them much further. It 
was also supported by other Gentlemen, 
like the noble Lord, the Member for Lin- 
colashire (Lord Worsley), who were alto- 
gether opposed to those measures, and 
protested that they did not by any means, 
in assenting to the Address, assent to 
those measures; but what this House said, 
and what I think the House was justified 
in saying, was, that under the circum- 
stances in which the country was placed, 
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invited our attention were consid 5 Of 
too great importance’ to be delibera 

upon incidentally in’ the House of Com: 
mons, which, after all, could» come to ‘ng 
decision upon them, from the form’ in 
which they were put, and in the absence 
of any Government ing the con- 
fidence of the House and the country; 
Therefore it was thought right ‘on’ the Jate 
occasion, not to refuse assent to any of 
the recommendations which it pleased her 
Majesty to make, but at once ‘to’ assert 
that they had not that confidence in’ her 
Majesty's present advisers, which should 
justify them in’ proposing measures of 
great importance to the consideration of 
Parliament. And I must take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my regret that’ the 
Speech was so framed as to be liable to's 
misconstruction in the eyes of the coun- 
try, to which I am certain the noble Lord, 
of all men, would desire it should not be 
subject. I cannot but feel, that the advice 
of the Government to Parliament to con- 
sider these great questions, coupled with 
the words in which the Speech ‘was 
couched, would lead in the public mind 
to an impression perfectly erroneous, and 
perfectly unconstitutional of course—thit 
those recommendations were the recom- 
mendations of the Crown; and not‘of the 
Ministers who constitutionally advise the 
Crown. — I do not wish, as -I said before, 
to revive any topics of discussion in the 
present state of the House. I am satis- 
fied that the noble Lord having’ bowed, 
as his constitutional feeling would lead him 
to bow, to the expression of the feeling of 
this House and the country, and paid 
that homage to constitutional principles 
which I trust every Minister will always 
be ready to yield, by resigning office when 
he no longer has the power of ecarryi 

his measures with credit to himself wid 
satisfaction to the country, from this mo- 
ment all feeling of excitement between the 
noble Lord and Gentlemen on this side of 
the House will, if it ever existed, entirely 
cease. I am confident that towards the 
noble Lord personally, no feelings are 
entertained but those of respect for his 
person, and admiration for his talents; 
and I give to him and the noble Lord ‘at 
the head of the Government, who ha@ for 
some time had the delicate and important 
duty of advising, as the noble Lord says; 
an inexperienced and youthful Sovereign 
—I give them both full credit for having 
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those measures, and those measures only, 
which they deemed to be for the welfare 
of'the country. I give them the credit of 
believing, that ceasmg to hold office, they 
will not attempt to disturb those who may 
be called upon to undertake the business 
of the country by @ factions opposition ; 
bat that while they steadily maintain in 
Parliament the views which, on political 
matters, they conscientiously entertain 
and are bound boldly to express, the 
noble Lord and his colleagues, in whose 
hands soever power may be placed, will 
witness with great satisfaction the progress 
of measures which will redound to the 
welfare of the country and the happiness 
of the people. 

Lord J. Russell: I am extremely “ef 
that any misconstraction has prevailed in 
any quarter. 1 thought it was generally 
understood, that the Speech from the 
Throne was the speech of Ministers. I 
am quite ready to say, that I hope no 
such misconstruction will continue to 
exist. ‘The speech was the result of the 
advice of Ministers, and Ministers alone 
are responsible for it. 

The question that the House at its 
rising do adjourn till Monday agreed to. 

On the question that the consideration 
of the Lords Commissioners speech be 
deferred till Monday, 


Persona Exprawation.] Mr. J. 8. 
Wortley said, he should ask the indal- 
gence of the House for a few moments, 
while he referred to something that was 
said by the noble Lord opposite in the late 
debate, and he hoped the circumstances of 
the case would be sufficient to justify him. 
The noble Lord, at the close of a debate 
of four nights, and at three o'clock in the 
morning, when the House was in expecta- 
tion of the important division which im- 
mediately afterwards took place, had 
thrown upon him imputations under which 
he was unwilling to rest. His respect for 
the House had at that time prevented him 
from interposing in order to offer any ex- 
planation. On the next day the noble 
Lord, for good and sufficient reasons no 
doubt, did not make his appearance in 
that House. The present, therefore, was 
the first opportunity he had been able to 
take, and the only one he was likely to 
have, to perform the duty which he con- 
ceived was incumbent on him, to set him- 
self right with the House on this point. 
The noble Lord, in the first place, had, as 
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Explanation. 

he considered, entirely misrepresented the 
opinions he had stated on the’ generat 
question of the Poor-laws. He should 
not, however, now enter upon the subject, 
as he should find other opportunities of 
doing so. The noble Lord had also ac- 
cused him of having gone down to York- 
shire in order to raise an Anti-Poor-law 
ery against Lord Morpeth. He wished'to 
ask what right the noble Lord had to make 
any such charge? The noble Lord could 
know nothing personally of the facts of 
the case, except from the account of some 
strong partisan, or perhaps from the ¢o- 
lumns of that calumnious press of which 
he seemed so ready to complain when its 
attacks were directed against himself, 
The noble Lord could not know that in 
1837, when he (Mr. J. S. Wortley) was 
engaged in a contest of the same descrip. 
tion, proposals were made to him by par- 
ties feeling strongly with respect to the 
Poor-laws, that he should make them the 
subject of a party ery. Representations 
were made to him that it would tend 
force to the exertions of his friends, and he 
was also told by the parties connected with 
the noble Lord, that if he would consent 
to take up the question, and at once de- 
clare himself in favour of the repeal of the 
law, he might count on the accession of 
hundreds who would otherwise not vote 
for him. His answer was, that he cated 
not what the effect of the course they 
suggested might be, but he would refuse 
to take that coarse. He said he would 
state his opinions on the subject distinetly, 
that he would never undertake to vote for 
the total repeal of the law, because*he 
considered that there were parts of it 
which deserved to be maintained. When 
it was remembered that he was only 400 
behind on that occasion, it would be @d- 
mitted, that had he given his consent’to 
the course recommended, he might have 
then stood in the situation he now ocen- 
pied. At the last election similar repre- 
sentations were made to him, and he re- 
terned the same answer; therefore the 
noble Lord had no right to aceuse him of 
having raised the Anti-Poor-law ery, as be 
said, im order to turn out Lord Morpeth. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield hed said, 
that by some of his (Mr. Wortley’s) eup- 
porters cards were thrown among the 
crowd, with figares of the Bastile upon 
them. That was, no doubt, one of*the 
jokes of the eleetion; but he might as 
well accuse the noble Lord or the hon. 




















Gentleman of wing the ery of cheap 
bread, with figures of the big loaf and the 
little loaf, 

‘Mri Roebuck tose to order. There was 
no question before the House. 

The Speaker: The question is that the 
Lords Commissioners speech be consi- 
dered on Monday next. 

Mr. Wortley was perfectly aware he 
was not speaking strictly to the question ; 
but he had throwo himself on the in- 
dulgence of the House. He had said it 
was the only opportunity he should have— 

Mr. Roebuck rose again to order. The 
hon. Gentleman was referring to a pre- 
ceding debate, and that was contrary to 
one of the rules of the House. 

The Speaker said, that tule applied in 
all cases, but where a Member had a per- 
sonal complaint to make, it was usual to 
grant him the indulgence of making it. 

"Mr, Roebuck said, what he objected 
to was, that the hon. Member having 
defended himself made attacks upon 
others. 

Mr. Wortley had not said anything 
which could be considered an attack 
upon the hon, and learned Member for 
Bath, or any of his Friends, 

Mr. Roebuck; No, not against me. 

Mr. Wortley had meant to show, that 
it wes too much to make him responsible 
for matters of the kind alluded to by the 
hon, Member for Sheffield, for he might 
juat aa well say, the noble Lord opposite 
was responsible for a placard which covered 
the walls of every street in the Metropolis 
on the previous day, announcing that the 
Queen of Englend wae to consider her- 
self now ne other than a State prisoner. 
If hon. Members were to consider each 
other responsible for such popular topics 
of elamour, there was no knowing where 
it would end. He considered that, the 
noble Lord might better have refrained 
from throwing out random imputations 
against him. 

Lord J. Russell observed, that in what 
he hed stated the other night, he had 
taken for his authority not mere random 
imputationsor rumours, but aecounts which 
he had seen of the speeches made by the 
hon. Member, and especially an address, 
signed “* J.8. Wortley,” issued with a view 
tothe West Riding election. [The noble 
Lord read the first paragraph of the Ad- 
dress, which Mr. Wortley acknowledged.} 
He had not found fault with the bon. 
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new Poor-law, or for any of the 
former Members, but for stating those 
strong opinions against the new Poor-law 
at the time of the election ; and when the 
House met, so far was the hon. Member 
from endeavouring to enforce his opinions, 
that he took the first opportunity to place 
persons in power who were the strongest 
supporters of that law. The hon. Member 
said in his address, 

“ As to the character of the new Poor-law, 
my objections remain unchanged, as well as to 
the Administration of the Commissioners.” 

The hon. Member then went on to pro- 
test against relief being given only in 
the work-house, and concluded by saying, 


* Tt appears to me clear, that this law must 
undergo much alteration, and I shall always 
approach the subject, whether the law is to be 
altered or repealed, with a deep conviction, 
that the first principle I should be guided by 
is, tenderness to the poor.” 

He did not find fault with those opinions, 
but he said, that any hon. Member who 
thought a man should not be obliged to ac- 
cept the workhouse as a condition of relief, 
who thought it a hardship for a man to be 
separated from his family, and who thought 
it was a question whether the law should 
not be totally repealed, ought not, when 
he came forward to bring the condition of 
the country before the House, to have 
omitted these important matters. The 
hon. Member said, that some persons had 
called for cheap bread, and had pointed 
out the difference between a little loaf 
and a big loaf. He (Lord J. Russell) 
hoped that those who had done so, did do 
so in the belief that an alteration of the 
Corn-laws would give the poor a large 
loaf, and they were consistent in their 
opinions when they proposed an alteration 
in the Corn-laws; byt if the persons who 
had done this out of doors, were to enter 
the House and never meke mention of the 
Corn-laws, then he should say that their 
belief im the advantage of an alteration of 
those laws was not sincere. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman had not convinced him, by his 
speech on the first night of the Session, 
that he attached any very great import- 
ance to an alteration of the new Poor-law. 
It would be seen by thé subsequent 
speeches of the hon. Member whether, 
— he might think the subject one of 
small concern, he was disposed to vote 
for an extensive alteration or a total abo- 
lition of the present Poor-law. 

7? question agreed to. 
2 








-Oatu or Supremacy.] Sir V. Blake 
spoke tothe following effect :—Sir, I do 
not expect you will assent to my propo- 
sition to repeal the Oath of Supremacy 
without grave deliberation. That oath was 
the prop that was invented to sustain the 
Reformation in its infancy—and surely 
it cannot be considered as appropriate 
food to sustain the establishment, now that 
it has grown up to a position which will 
entitle it, if purely adininistered, to endure 
for ever. This oath, and the distinction 
between Whig and Tory, emanated from 
the same circumstance. The struggle be- 
tween those two great parties of the State, 
which has lasted for a period of 200 years, 
may be said to be now suspended, if not 
terminated for ever. I speak those sen- 
timents from a consideration of the manly 
and statesman-like pledge that was given 
within the last two nights, by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth, and if he is enabled 
to carry out the views by him so eloquently 


expressed, that distinction to which I have }J 


alluded will cease. But if he fails in the 
performance, he will, thereby, keep alive 
the distinction just in the same way,that 
the Whigs, by neglecting those opportu- 
nities which the had to attach the whole 
empire to ~ iy alive their opponents, 
and now their successors in office. Sir, I 
have the fullest confidence in the sincerity 
and honour of the right hon. Baronet, but 
I confess that I am doubtful of his power 
to allay the troubled spirits of some of his 
followers. It may be, however, prudent 
for them to recollect, that if he proves his 
sincerity, as I am sure he will, he will not 
require the aid of intemperate men to sus- 
tain him in power, while on the other 
hand, they can never exist as a party, 
ruling the destinies of this great empire, 
except in unison with him, and in accord- 
ance with his recently avowed principles, 
Sir, I think that the proper opportunity is 
not’ yet arrived to obtain a calm con- 
sideration of the merits of my intended 
bill for the abolition of this Oath of Su- 
premacy, and, therefore, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I beg leave to withdraw 
my notice for the present, as the whole 
object of my presenting it has already 
been accomplished. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned to the ensuing Mon- 
day. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, September 6, 1841.- 


Mixvres.] Bills. Passed through all its stages :—Eatl of 
Scarborough’s Indemnity.—Read a second time t—For- 
eigners Consecration Act Amendment. 


[On the meeting of the Parliament this 
day, the parties had changed places, the 
Conservatives occupying the Ministerial, 
the Whigs the opposition benches,] 


#. 


ADMINISTRATION oF Justice (Courts 
or Equity) Birt) On the motion of Lord 
Cottenham their Lordships went into 
Committee on the Administration of Jus- 
tice Bill. The several clauses were agreed 
to without amendment. On the report 
being brought up, 

Lord Brougham said, that the present 
would be the most convenient time to 
state his objections to parts of this bill. He 
objected to the appointment of two per- 
manent judges. The Bill contemplated two 
judges, one permanent and the other for 
the life of the individual appointed. Now, 
it appeared to him that neither ought to be 
permanent, and that one appointment for 
life would afford abundant means of re- 
moving the evil complained of. It was now 
fourteen months since a bill, having an ob- 
ject similar to the present, was sent down 

y their Lordships to the other House, 
where it was allowed to fall throagh, and 
did not pass. He would not then enter 
into any of the reasons why it did not ; 
but if the occasion for its being sent down 
were so pressing—if the relief which it 
was intended to give were so necessary as 
was said, he should have thought that so 
long an interval would not have been 
suffered to intervene as between that and 
the present time. So impressed wae he 
with that opinion that he brought in ‘a bill 
of his own on the subject, in which a 
remedy for the evil of arrears in some of 
the equity courts was provided for. That 
bill, however, was not allowed to 
Parts of the present Bill he fully approved 
of—but he repeated that he strongly ob- 
jected to the appointment of two new equity 
judges. He should, therefore propose, that 
in the 19th clause, instead of the word 
*‘two” there should be inserted the words 
“an additional judge,” and such other 
changes in the phraseology as this first 


would render n and in the end’ of 
the clause, the sete “‘such additional 
judge.” 

Lord Coltenham h 
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given by the- Bill to the suitors in Chan- 
cery by ing to. the amendment pro- 
osed by his noble and learned Friend, who 

| not said one word respecting the trans- 
ference of the business now transacting in 
the. equity side of the Exchequer, which 
must of necessity increase the business in 
the Court of Chancery. Neither had his 
rioble and learned Friend in any way al- 
luded ‘to the Committee, which reported 
upon the existing abuses in the Court of 
Chavcsty. Before that Committee, bar- 
risters, solicitors, and agents, and, indeed, all 
rsons concerned in the business of that 
oA urt, were examined, and the opinion of 
all, without exception, was, that one 
additional judge would not relieve them 
from the pressure. The evidence indeed 
led many to doubt whether two ad- 
ditional Judges would be sufficient, be- 
cause it was fully expected when the 
business in the Court of Chancery was 
freed from delay, that it would naturally 
increase, for they said it was now the con- 
stant practice for the profession to dissuade 
persons from coming into the Court, unless 
the cause was of some magnitude in con- 
sequence of the extreme delay in obtaining 
justice. The evidence given before that 
Committee had led many, to change their 
opinions... They went in with an opinion 
that one judge would be sufficient, and 
were convinced that two would scarcely 
answer, An experience of forty years in 
the Court. of Chancery satisfied him that 
one, additional judge would not be suffi. 

cient. 

Amendment negatived. 

Lerd, Campbell wished to. propose an 
amendment, for the purpose of removing 
all doubts as to the power of the Crown to 
appoint Irish barristers of 15 years’ standing 
to any. of the judgeships created by this 
bill. . According to the way in which the 
part of the bill to. which he referred was 
worded, there were doubts whether the 

‘Crown had such power, and it would be 
better at once to remove them by such an 
amendment as he ak yy 

The Lord Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst) 
did not object to the proposed amendment, 
though he thought the bill did not re- 
quire it, for to him it appeared that the 
words of the bill were quite clear, and that 
there could be no doubt of the power of the 
Crown to appoint Irish barristers of fifteen 


years standing to the judgeships named in 


it. 
. Lord Brougham doubted much. whether 
the matter was so clear as his noble and 
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peaceed Friend on the woolsack seemed to 
think. 304 

Lord Campbell said, there could be no 
doubt whatever that it was not the inten- 
tion of the. framers. of the bill to exclude 
Irish barristers from eligibility to. those 
appointments ; but .as_ there were, some 
doubts whether: (as the clause. was now 
worded) the Crown had the. power of the 
appointment, he thought it the. safest way. 
to put an end to them. 

rd Brougham would suggest to. his 
noble and learned Friend whether, if it 
were found necessary to name the two new 
vice-chancellorships as appointments whieh 
the Crown had the power under this bill 
to grant to Irish barristers of fifteen years’ 
standing, it might not cast a doubt on the 
power of the Crown to appoint Trish 
barristers to the vice-chancellorship created 
by the act the 534 George IIT. 

The Earl of Wicklow thought the sug- 
gestion of the noble and learned Lord very 
important, and he trusted their Lordships 
would not pass the bill without due con- 
sideration; for certainly if amended as now 
proposed, it might have the effect of ex- 
cluding barristers of the Irish bar from 
eligibility to the judgeship under the 534 
George IT1., which -he was sure never ‘was 
the intention of the Legislature. 

Lord Campbell admitted the importance 
of the question, and would undertake’ to 
have a clause prepared on the third reading 
which would remove all doubts on the 
subject. 

The Lord Chancellor suggested, that 
the consideration of this part of the bill and 
the amendment might be deferred to'the 
third reading. The amendment in its pre- 
sent state might be productive of great in- 
convenience, as there were many other acts 
similarly worded, on which similar doubts 
might be raised. 

Amendment postponed. 

Lord Cottenham then moved the omis- 
sion of the compensation clauses, which 
would be restored in another place. 

Lord Brougham wished, on the subject 
of compensation, to read a note which'he 
had received from his noble and learned 
Friend, the Lord Chief Justice (Denman), 
The noble and learned Lord read the note, 
which referred to .the noble Lord’s 
(Brougham’s) doubt of the propriety of any 
increase of the judges in any of the courts; 
and said, that the writer concurred with 
him (Lord Brougham) in dissenting fro 
the principle of compensation in all ude 
where the parties appointed to the of. 





491 Punishment of Death. 


fice intended to be abolished or re- 
modelled had due notice of such in- 
tention at the time of their appoint- 
-ment. On_ this principle, he objected 
to compensation being given for the loss of 
his appointment to the master of the Court 
of Exchequer, to whose talents and high 
character he cordially bore his full testi- 
mony. Neither did he think his noble and 
learned Friend, the Lord Chief Baron was 
entitled to compensation for the loss of any 
patronage which he had in that high office, 
as he must have been aware of the contem- 
plated changes at the time of his appoint- 
ment. He would admit that compensa- 
tions for legal and other civil appointments 
had been allowed under the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act, but these were under peculiar 
circumstances, which did not exist in the 
cases to which he referred. The noble and 
learned Lord was understood, in conclusion, 
to express his concurrence in the principles 
laid down in his noble and learned Friend’s 
note. 

The amendment (for the omission of the 
money clauses) was agreed to, 

Bill to be read a third time. 


Pusisument or Duzaru.] The Earl 
of Wicklow wished, before the rising of the 
House, to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships, particularly of his noble Friends, ber 
Majesty's Ministers, to a subject which he 
considered of much importance. It would 
be in the recollection of their Lordships 
that, some time last Session a bill had been 
passed for abolishing the Punishment of 
Death in certain cases, but the bill applied 
to Great Britain and did not extend to 
Ireland. Now, he considered it a very 
singular anomaly that there should be one 
Jaw for the punishment of the same class 
of crimes in one part of the United King- 
dom and another in another, and that what 
was punished with a milder sentence in one 
place should be visited with the penalty of 
death in another. He had felt it his duty 
to call the attention of the noble Marquess 
lately at the head of the Home Department 
to the circumstance, and pointed out to him 
that as a considerable period must elapse 
before the act came into operation, there 
would be time to remove the anomaly before 
them, The noble Marquess at the time 
gave him what he considered as a pledge 
that the Government would take up the 
matter, but as the noble Marquess having 
retired from office was not in a condition 
to fulfil that pledge, he begged to call the 
attention of his noble Friends the Membets 
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of the Government to the subject, and hoped 
that something would be done in it. 

The Duke of Wellin, said, that ‘he 
would lose no time in calling the attention 
of his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Home Department to the matter. 

Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, September 6, 1841. 


Minurgs.) Bills. Read first time:— Lagan Navigation. 
Passed through all its stages:—Earl of Scarborough’s 
Indemnity. 

Petitions By Mr. Hawes, from William Bilax- 
land, for a Repeal of all Taxes on Food. 

Elections. Petitions complaining of, for Cardigan, b., 
Cork co., Kerry, Nottingham, t., Wakefield, Dudiey, 
Wigtown, Rochester, Athlone, Gloucester, ey,, Dublin, 
ey., Blackburn, Louth, Tipperary, Lichfield, South- 
ampton, t., Flint, Newry, Newport, Kinsale, Elgin 
Burghs, Sudbury, Bewdley, Reading, Penrhyn, and 
Falmouth. 


Tue Ear or Scarzonovun’s Inpem- 
nity.] A bill for the indemnification of 
the right hon, John Saville Lamley, Earl 
of Scarborough, from the penalties in- 
curred by him, in having sat and voted in 
the House of Lords, without having first 
duly taken the oaths, and signed the 
Parliamentary roll, to which they asked 
the concurrence of the House, was brought 
down from the House of Lords, and read 
first time. 

Sir 7. Fremantle briefly stated the 
object of the bill, and said, that he had 
been requested to apply to the House 
that the standing orders might be sus- 
pended, and the bill passed through all its 
stages that evening. The hon. Gentleman 
cited the case of the Earl of Harborough, 
in 1820, as a precedent, 

Viscount Palmerston was ready to give 
his assent to the proposed course of pro- 
ceeding. ; 

Mr. Wakley said, that he did not mean 
to oppose the bill, but rose to express 
a hope, that when, through ignorance, 
a poor man violated the law, the same 
course would be pursued in respect of his 
offence. 

Bill passed through its several stages, 
and returned to the Lords, 


Tue Speecu—Svurrty.} On the Order 
of the Day for the consideration of the 
ae of the Lords Commisioners being 
rea 

Sir G. Clerk said, that in the absence 








of the responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
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he should not thiok of making any motion 
on which any difference of opinion would 
be, likely to rise, but it was necessary that 
the usual motion that a supply be granted 
to her Majesty should be made, before the 
public business could be proceeded, with, 
He would, therefore, avail himself of the 
meeting of the House that day and to- 
morrow, to take steps which would facili- 
tate the progress of business, when the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown should 
take their places. He would, therefore, 
move, that a supply be granted to her 
Majesty. 

Motion agreed to; it was ordered that 
the committee on the Navy Pay Bill be 
taken on Wedneday, and the House ad- 
journed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, September 7, 1841. 


Mruvres.) Bills. Read a third time :~Foreigners Conse- 
eration ; Administration of Justice. 

Petitions presented, By the Bishop of Chichester, from 
the Clergy and Archdeagonry of Chichester,for an Alter- 
ation in the mode of Rating Tithes. 


Detays or THE Law.} Lord Broug- 
ham said, he had to present a petition 
from Isaac Winter, a poor man of Wilton, 
in the county of Somerset. This unfor- 
tunate man stated, that he was suitor in a 
case pending before their Lordships as an 
eppeal, and his complaint was of the delay 
which had arisen in its consideration. In 
the course of the discussion on the appeal, 
some questions of law bad arisen, on 
which it became necessary to have the 
opinions of the judges, and the questions 
had been referred. to those learned per- 
sons some time in 1839, but they had not 
agreed upon the answers that should be 
given. The fact was, the questions in- 
volved points of law of great difficulty, 
and he believed that of the judges to 
whom the questions were referred, half 
were of one opinion, and half of another. 
However, it was of great consequence to 
this poor map, who was now seventy years 
old, that a decision should be given as 
early as possible, for the case was one of 
great hardship. He had mentioned the 
case, knowing that the mere mention of 
it would be enough to direct the attention 
of his noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack to it. 


Op Penat Statutes.) Lord Broug- 
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ham wished to call the attention of their 


Lordships, and more particularly that of 
his noble and learned Friend on the wool- 
sack, to another, aod in. his opinion, very 
important subject——he meant the state of 
our penal statutes. It was a fact well 
known to very many of their Lordships, 
that there existed un our statute-book 
many penal statutes, which contained very 
high and severe penalties attaching to the | 
commission of certain acts, or the omis- 
sion of certain forms, and instead of these 
being allowed to remain a dead letter, or 
erased, they were sometimes made a handle 
for the infliction of great oppression. The 
case of the bill which their Lordships had 
passed yesterday, was an illustration of 
the kind of penai statute to which he had 
referred, There were on our. statute- book 
certain high penalties to be inflicted on 
Members of either House of. Parliament, 
for taking their seats and voting, without 
taking the oaths, and subscribing the Par- 
liamentary roll, but those were so ex- 
tremely severe--so far out of all proportion 
to the acts or omissions to which they 
were attached, that no one ever dreamed 
that they ought to be inflicted. If the 
penalty were a fine of 40/. or 502:, or 
100/., it would be considered quite enough, 
and it would be at once paid, without for 
a moment rendering a bill of indemnity 
necessary ; but what were the penalties as 
they now existed on the statute-book, ap- 
plying to the case he had referred to? They 
amounted to a total and perpetual dis- 
qualification for holding any situation of 
trust or honour or profit; they incapa- 
citated the unfortunate offender, however 
much his act might have been an error of 
which he was unconscious at the time, 
for ever having a seat in either House of 
Parliament ; they incapacitated him from 
the power of suing, or of entering any plea 
in any court of law or equity, or from 
taking any legacy or any gift or profit by 
any legal document. In fact, this was 
total civil incapacitation, and almost equi- 
valent to civil death, and the consequence 
was, that no one thought that the penalty 
ought to be enforced ; and as it ought not 
to be enforced, it ought not to be allowed 
to remain on the statute-book. There 
were other penal statutes which, though 
not so severe in the penalties they enacted, 
were nevertheless extremely annoying and 
harassing, and might be made a means of 
gratifying private rancour or animosity. 


He alluded to those statutes intended: to 
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enforce, attendance of -persons at their 
parish churches on Sundays : by one sta- 
tute; the’ fine was 1s. for each omission to 
go.to.church on Sunday ; but by another 
statute, the fine was raised to 20/,, if the 
party omitted. to attend his parish church 
for, four. successive Sundays. These, he 
repeated, were in themselves most annoy- 
ing, not so much from the amount of jthe 
fines they inflicted, though in. the second 
case to which he had referred, the fine 
would be ruinous to many, but from the 
harassing and abuses to which they might 
give rise.._It was not, he believed, more 
than.a month back from the time he was 
speaking, when eleven persons were con- 
victed in 1s. penalties for non-attendance 
at. church on Sundays.. The fines, it was 
true, were not much, but there were, be- 
sides, the costs where the parties refused 
to pay. In one case the costs were 14s., 
and in another 23s., and for non-payment 
one party was sentenced to be imprisoned 
sixty-three,.and the other sixty-one days. 
Now, he supposed their Lordships would 
agree with him in thinking, that any per- 
son who was anxious to see the parish 
churches duly attended on Sundays, could 
not well hit. upon a mode worse calculated 
to. insure that object than those coercing 
fines. . Indeed, it was about the best mode 
of insuring church non-attendance that 
could be devised ; besides, as he had said, 
this power was liable to be perverted to 
most capricious purposes. He cast no 
blame on any body; but surely our statutes 
ought not to be left in a state in which to 
enforce them would. be disgraceful. He 
had heard. blame cast for having many of 
these fives received on account of the 
Sovereign, or of the State, but there was 
no.option, when once the statute was en- 
forced. He repeated, that he mentioned 
these. circumstances for the purpose of 
having the attention of Government, and 
particularly of his noble and learned Friend 
on, the woolsack, directed to the subject. 
The..Jaw ought to be altered on these 
matters, or perhaps, what would be better, 
there ought not to be any law at all on 
many of them. 
Subject at an end. 


FornEIGNERS CONSECRATION 
or Bisnors.}] The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury moved the third reading of the Fo- 
reigners Consecration of Bishop’s Bill. 

odhe Earl of Radnor did not exactly 
waderstand the grounds upon which this 
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bill had been introduced, and looked upon 
it-as being quite unnecessary and useless.) 

The Archbishop of Canterbury «said 
that the bill had been introduced :with a 
view to the better regulation. of the con+ 
gregations of English persons, who may 
be settled in foreign countries, and more 
particularly on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and in the Turkish empire. ‘The 
bill, it was tobe observed; could~be «put 
into operation only upon the concurrenee 
of her Majesty being expressed—~and it 
had been introduced with the perfect sup- 
port of her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

The Earl of Radnor said that his ob- 
jection was that the bill was not called for 
by necessity. It wasan enlargement of the 
act of George 3d, and it assumed that it 
was unlawful for any Archbishop to con- 
secrate a Bishop without the license of the 
Crown. It did not appear to him, how- 
ever, that this was the case, With respect 
to the consecration of Bishops in England, 
no doubt the license of the Crown was re+ 
quisite, but that was required in reference, 
not to the spiritual affairs of the Bishops, 
but to their temporalities.. This bill, hows 
ever, related solely to the spiritual matters 
of the new Bishops proposed to. be ap- 
pointed, and he conceived that it was 
quite unnecessary, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, 
that several eminent Jearned persons had 
been consulted on the subject, and they 
were ali of opinion that such an act as the 
present was necessary. The law was lia- 
ble to great doubts and exposed him and 
others to a charge of acting illegally... To 
remove these doubts was the object of the 
Bill, It was brought forward by the ad- 
vice and recommendation of the law offi« 
cers of the Crown. 

The Earl of Radnor thought it was 
somewhat of an anomaly that Archbishops 
and Bishops, who claimed the right of ors 
dination by virtue of their spiritual succes 
sion from the apostles, and down from our’ 
Saviour himself, should still consider 
themselves not entitled to exercise. that 
power without license from the Crown. 
He would not oppose the passing of the 
Bill, but be considered it wholly unneces- 
sary.—Bill read a third time and passed, 


ADMINISTRATION oF Justice.] Lord 
Cottenham moved the third reading .of 
the Administration of Justice Bill, 

Bill read a third time, 














‘Lord: Campbell had. a clause, 
in pursuance of the intention he had given 
on @ previous evening, in order to remove 
doubts as to the eligibility of Irish barris- 
ters for the situation of Vice-Chancellor 
under the Bill then before their Lordships. 
It appeared to him that as the Bill at pre- 
sent stood such a clause was necessary. 
The’ Bill referred to the English Court of 
Chancery and the English Court of Ex- 
chequer, and when it stated barrister-at- 
law, it might very naturally: be inferred 
that it merely applied to English barris- 
ters. - With every deference to the opinion 
of his noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack, he continued to think that such 
an amendment as this was necessary. 
To obviate the objection of his noble and 
learned Friend, that the insertion of the 
declaration might render other acts doubt- 
ful, he had worded the clause so as to ap- 
ply to the present and to all acts which 
had passed in which the word “ barrister” 
might occur. The noble Lord moved his 
amendment, to the effect, “And be it 
further enacted and declared, that in the 
construction of this Act, and of every 
other Act relating to offices and appoint- 
ments, the expression barrister, or barris- 
tersat-law be taken to mean barristers 
ptactising in England or Ireland, unless 
where it may be otherwise expressly pro- 
vided.” 

Lord Brougham thought it a very useful 
addition to be made to the bill, and if it 
satisfied a respectable, a learned, and able 
body of men, it ought to be introduced. 
He would remind his noble and learned 
Friend, however, that when the bill was 
sent down to the other House last year, 
when his noble and learned Friend was a 
Member of that House, he had not then 
thought of introducing such a clause. It 
appeared to him, that the bill would 
merely make them eligible, and it was 
very proper that they should be so; but 
let it not go for more than it was worth— 
let it be understood, that there was no in- 
tention of appointing an Irish barrister 
to such a situation. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the 
amendment was most comprehensive, for 
it went to include all acts in which the 
word ‘* barrister” occurred; but there 
were some appointments which were only 
— ons some only by English bar- 
r 


ers, such for instance as the barristers 
revising the registration. 
Brougham.—There the proviso 
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Corporations. 
came in, “ unless otherwise provided ;”’ 
but it was not so in the nt bill, 85 

The Lord Chancellor had no objection 
to the amendment, but he had always un+ 
derstood, that ‘ barrister” meant a mem- 
ber of either bar. There were, he was 
aware, instances of exceptions—for in- 
stance, the revising barristers in Ireland 
must be altogether Irish, to the exclusion 
of the English bar; and there were some 
other instances where the members of the 
Irish bar were named, to the exclusion of 
English; but when this was done, and 
when the particular bar was named, the 
fair inference was, that when not sonamed 
the word “ barrister” should be taken to 
mean a member of either. 

Lord Campbell said, that his attention 
had been called to the clause by some 
eminent Irish barristers, and by some of 
the Irish judges. 

Bill passed. 


Bisnors (InELAND.)] Lord Wharn- 
cliffe brought up a report from a com- 
mittee of their Lordships, naming the 
four Irish Bishops whose turn it was to 
sit in the House for the present Session, 
which was ordered to be printed. He 
then moved, that the Lord Bishop of 
Derry having taken the oaths and his seat 
by mistake, thinking that it was his turn to 
sit as one of the four Irish Bishops for the 
present Session, his name be struck off 
the roll. 

Ordered. 


Dustin Corrorations.] The Earl 
of Glengall had to present to their Lord 
ships a petition on a subject of consider- 
able importance, to which he was anxious’ 
to call the attention of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It was from Dublin, and 
signed by about 1,000 inhabitants, mer- 
chants, bankers, and others, being house~ 
holders and ratepayers in that city. The. - 
petitioners complained of several 
practices with respect to the burgess-roll, 
on the insertion of the names on which 
roll was founded the right to vote for 
members and officers of the corporation. 
The subject was one which very natu- 
rally excited very strong feelings. The 
petition detailed such scenes of fraud and 
corruption as never before, he believed, 
had come before their Lordships, even 
from Ireland itself. The object of those 
fraudulent practices was to influence votes 
in the election of municipal officers. The 











- Dublin 


l-was filled op, or ought to be, 

only with the names of those who were 
assessments to the Poor-rates to 

the amount of 10/. 9-year. Now, the 
petitioners complained, that gross frauds 
were. practised to create a fictitious con- 
atituency; for this pur many alter- 
ations were made, and names were so 
entered, that it was impossible for the 
revising-barrister to know who had. the 
right..to vote, and who had not; names 
were entered to give facilities for person- 
ation, The net annual value was also 
altered. Some who had been assessed at 
7. bad that changed to 10/, Others again 
had an addition of 11. 5s. 6d. made to the 
assessment, so as to bring it up to 102, 
The fraudulent practices were, in a word, 
80 various and so numerous, that it was 
almest impossible to get a correct list. 
How all those evils were to be remedied 
he did not know, bat he supposed the 
subject. should be investigated in some 
way. He believed, that by one clause of 
the Irish Municipal Corporation Act, the 
Lord-Lieutenant and Council had the 
power to grant time for the purpose of 
entering into inquiries, were such abuses 
were proved, in order to have the false 
entries corrected. He did not suppose 
their Lordships had any power to inter- 
fere, but nevertheless, he felt it bis duty 
to bring the subject under their notice as 
one which had created immense excite- 
ment in Dublin. When the Irish Muni. 
cipal Corporation Act was under discus- 
sion by their Lordships, he had in common 
with many other noble Lords, strongly 
objected to the city of Dublin in the bill, 
because he foresaw the gross practices 
which would be resorted to by one party 
to carry the elections of corporate officers 
their own way. The facts now stated in 
the petition Before the House fully bore 
out all that he had anticipated. The 
struggle which he had foreseen had now 
commenced, and if the churchwardens 
and others in authority permitted such 
scenes, they would become partisans, and 
in a short time it would be seen, that the 
corporation of Dublin would be in the 
hands of Repealers and other agitators, 
that the Mansion-house would become 
the arena for those scenes which now 
usually took place at the Corn Exchange, 
and thatin ‘ the King's-room ” questions 
would be discussed whether Ireland was 
to continue under the sway of a British 
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prayed their Lordships to take these mat- 
ters into their savdiodiien and to do 
all in their power by inquiry to eorrect 
these gross abuses. If their_ Lordships 
had no power to interpose, why be it.so ; 
but he did hope that inquiry would be 
instituted in some quarter before the next 
month. 

The Duke of Wellington was obliged 
to the noble Eatl for having called his 
attention to these matters, but the noble 
Earl must see, that the question was one 
in which the House of Lords had no 
power to interfere. If it was @ question 
on which the activity of the Poor- 
law Commissioners of Ireland, or of 
the guardians of the poor, could be 
of use in putting an end to the griev- 
ances, then they ought to be. re- 
quired to lend their aid in any way they 
could. Or, if his noble Friend, the noble 
Earl, had said the Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland in council bad power to interfere, 
then that was the quarter to which ap- 
plication should be made. If, however, 
the noble Earl would give him a copy of 
the petition, he would direct that inquiry 
should be made into its allegations, and 
the practices to which they referred, 

Lord Brougham expresse:| his full con- 
currence in what had fallen from the 
noble Duke, that the House of Lords 
could not interfere in this matter, At 
the same time there could be no ob- 
jection to the presentation of the peti- 
tion, which properly enough prayed for 
inquiry. 

The Duke of Wellington did not in any 
degree blame his noble Friend for pre- 
senting the petition, or for calling the 
attention of Government to it—quite the 
contrary. The petition was no doubt. a 
very proper one. All that he said was, 
that it was a matter in which he did not 
think that their Lordships had any power 
to interfere. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, September 7, 1841, 


Mrvorss.] Petitions presented, By Mr. West, from 
Dublin, against making the Poor-rates the test of Rating 
for Municipal purposes, 

Election Petitions, Against the Elections for Thetford, 
Belfast, eis (Town), Wareham, Neweastie~ander- 
Downpatrick, a aan : 





Sovereign. The petitioners earnestly 





» Barnstaple, 
Ives, Rutland, New Windsor (two,) Waterford, cy., aud 
Carnaryon. 
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Greene p the following resolutions, 


which were read ‘by the Clerk at the/q 


‘Table :-— 

“1, That every elected and returned 
a Member of the House of Commons for any 
county, riding, or division of a county, or for 
any city, borough, or Cinque Port of England, 
Wales, or Ireland, or for the town of Berwick- 
Npanchweede whose qualification is expressly 
objected to in any election petition, shall 
within fifteen days after the petition read, give 
to the clerk of the. House of Commons a 


pepsts signed by himself, containing the fol- 
yy rticulars, that is to'say-~ 

“If the qualification of such Member shall 
arise wholly or in part out of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, then a rental or particular of 
the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
whereby he makes out such his qualification. 

“ If the qualification of such Member shall 
arise wholly or in part out.of personal estate, 
then the particulars of such personal estate, 
and of the income arising therefrom, and upon 
what security and in whose names such perso- 
nal estate is vested, and by whom the income 
thereof is payable: and that any person con- 
cerned may have a copy of such paper. 

2, That of such lands, tenements, heredi- 
taments, and personal estate, whereof the 
party hath not been in possession or receipt 
of the rents or income for three years before 
the election, he shall also insert in the same 
paper from what person, and by what convey- 
ance, assignment, or act in law he claims and 
derives the same; and also the consideration, 
if any, paid for the same, and the names and 
places of abode of the witnesses to such con- 
veyance, assignment, or act in law and pay- 
ment 


“3. That if any Member whose qualifica- 
tion is so objected to shall decline to defend 
his election or return, and if any other person 
shall be admitted to defend the same, such 
other person shall, within eight days after he 
shall be so admitted to defend the same, leave 
with the clerk of the House of Commons the 
like account, in writing, of the qualification 
of such Member as is required from a sitting 
Member. 

“4. That if any sitting Member whose 
election or return shall be petitioned nst, 
or any ow admitted to defend the election 
or return of such Member, shall think fit to 
question the qualification of any petitioner, 
claiming to have had a right to be elected or 
retarned in the place of such Member, such 
sitting Member shall, within eight days after 
the petition read, and such other party within 
eight days after being admitted to defend the 
election or return, leave notice thereof in wri- 
ting with the petitioner or his sere and the 
1 ea | in such case, withi 


n eight days 
such notice, leave with the clerk of the 
House of Commons the like account, in wri- 

ing, of his qualification, as is required for a 
ig Member,” 
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Mr. C. Buller was of opinion, tooking 
at: the olLeh wey saheoea aie 
uestion, which was u impor- 
tant, could not them be satisfactorily dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Hawes thought more time was re- 
quired to consider what would be’ the 
effect of the resolution; and he begged 
leave to suggest that the subject be post- 
poned. 

Debate adjourned.— House adjourned, 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, September 8, 1841, 


Minvrgs.) Bills. Reogived the Royal Assent :—The Earl 
of Scarborough’s Indemnity, 


Adjourned to the 20th of September. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, September 8, 1841. 


Mrvurss.] Members of the General Committee of Eles- 
tions for the present Session, appointed by the Speaker, 
New Writs. For Tamworth, im the room of the right hon. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart,, First Lord of the Treasury, 

For Cambridge University, in the room of the right 
Henry Goulburn, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

For the Northern Division of Lancashire, in the room of 
Lord Stanley, Secretary of State, : 
For Dorchester, in the room of Sir James Graham, Secre- 

tary of State, 

For the Eastern Division of Kent, in the room of Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, Paymaster-General. 

For Launceston, in the room of Sir Henry Hardinge, Se- 
eretary at War. 

For the Southern Division of Nottinghamshire, in the 
room of Lord Lincoln, Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests. 

For the County of Monmouth, in the room of Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
For the County of Westmoreland, in the room of Lord 
Lowther, called to the House of Peers by the title of 

Baron Lowther, of Whitehaven, 

For Cardiff, in the room of John Iitid Nicholl, Esq., Judge 
Advocate General. , 

For East Cornwall, in the room of Lord Eliot, Principa 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 

For Bury St. Edmund's, in the room of Earl Jermyn, 
Treasurer of her Majesty's Household, 

For Marlborough, in the room of Lord Ernest Bruce, Vice- 


of the Board of Trade, and Master of the Mint. 
For Huntingdon, in the room of Siz Frederick Pollock, 
Attorney-General. 
For the City of Exeter, in the room of Sis William Follett, 
itor-General. 


Solicitor. 

For the Shire of Bute, in the room of Sir William Rae, 
Lord-Advoeate of Scotland. 

For Wenlock, in the room of Mr, James Milnes Gaskell, e 
Lord of the Treasury. 

For Marlborough, in the room of Mr. H, Bingham Baring, 
a Lord of the le 

For the County of Sligo, in the room af Coloriel Alexander 
Perceval, a Lord of the Treasury. 

For the Shire of Selkirk, in the room of Mr, Alexander 
Pringle, a Lord of the Treasury. 








* The hon, Member's first was not em 
pleted, and he wat made Sexjeant-at-Arms, 





AMeynell; one of her Majesty's Grooms in Waiting. 

the Borough of Bridport, in the room of Mr, H. War- 
“burton, Steward of her Majesty’s Chiltern Hundreds, 
For ‘the North Riding of Yorkshire, in'the room of the 
_,hon. W. Duncombe, now Lord Feversham, 

the room of Mr. E. C. Lister, deceased. 
underland, in the room of Mr. W. Thompson, Stew- 
her Majesty's Chiltern Hundreds. 

: City of Lichfield, in. the room of Sir G, Anson, 
~ Steward of the Manor of Poyning. . 


ag 


ard 


z 
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Corx Country anv’ Mezatn Evec- 
TipNs.] Mr, Speaker informed the House, 
that hehad received the following letter 
from Daniel O'Connell, esq., returned for 
the counties of Cork and Meath, making 
his election for the county of Cork :— 


“Merrion Square, Dublin, 4th Sept.1841. 
*Stm—Having been returned to serve in 
the: present Parliament for the county of 
Meath‘as well as the! county of Cork, I beg 
léave to state to you, forthe information of the 
House of Commons, that it is my intention to 
an and I do elect, to sit for the county of 


* Should any other act be necessary, on my 
part, to carry this intention into effect, so that 
amew writ may issue at the earliest: possible 
period for the county of Meath, I.am ready. to 
do that.act so soon as I am apprised of. the 
nature of it. 

**T have the honour respectfully to request, 
‘that you will be pleased to communicate my 
election to serve for the county of Cork in the 
— Parliament, so soon as the rules of the 

ousewill permit that communication to be 
made, in order to allow a new writ to issue 
for the County of Meath. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, 
*¢ Your obedient, humble Servant, 
© Dawret O’ConnEtt, 


To the Speaker, &., $c. &c.” 


Whereupon, Mr. Speaker stated, that 
since the date of Mr. O’Connell’s letter, a 
petition complaining of his election and 
return forthe county of Cork, had been 

resented to the House, and that the hon. 
ember was consequently prevented from 
making his election. 
ao [24th August] read, as follow- 
‘6 Ordered—That all Members who are re- 
turned for two or more places in any part of 
the United Kingdom, do make their election 
for which of the places ane will serve, within 
gne week from and after the expiration of the 
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fourteen days before limited for presenting 
petitions, provided there bé “Ho quetion ing 


upo 
™'| the return for that place’; and if anything shill 


come in question touching the return or ‘elee.- 
tion of any Member, he is to withdraw during 
the time'the matter is. in debate; and-that all 
Members..returned upon double returns..do 
withdraw, till their returns are determined,’? 


Subject at an end. 


Breacu OF Praivitgce—Tue Times;} 
Mr, Roebuck rose to call the attention .of 
the House to an-article which’ had. ap- 
peared in The Times newspaper of that 
day, which he held in his hand, reflecting 
on his character, and which he deemed. to 
bea Breach of the Privileges of that 
House. He cared not for it personally, 
He agreed.in the opinion expressed by 
Dr. Johnson, that.no man.could be writs 
ten down but. by. himself, but he. -consi-+ 
dered the statement which he held im his 
hand so gross a breach of privilege, that 
though he did not mean. to call upon the 
House to exercise its power, yet it.was as 
necessary to the interests of morality as to 
the advancement of the business of public 
life, that.it should not be passed over 
unnoticed, and he desired to be understood 
as being individually responsible in bring- 
ing it before the House, He had that 
confidence, in. his. own. character, that. he 
doubted not. it would stand.the test of 
any investigation, and it behoved him to 
face any such attempt upon his character 
as that which had been made in the news~ 
paper which he held in his hand. He had 
thought it his duty on last Monday, as the 
representative of a very large constituency 
who had returned him almost unsolicited 
on his part, and, what perhaps might be 
thought more remarkable ia that ‘House, 
unbought—representing such a constitu- 
ency, he had thought it right to give a 
notice respecting the Poor-law, the result 
of which had been a paragraphin The 
Times newspaper, an article to. whieh he 
solicited the attention of the Members of 
that House, as an attempt to frighten, ay, 
to bully a Member out of the execution of 
his duty upon that question. He’ had 
thought it right to give notice of a motion 
to the effect, that the powers exercised by 
the Poor-law Commissioners should be 
transferred to the Secretary of State, and 
for having done so, he was visited with 
virulent abus¢—described as a person only 
honourable by being a Member of -that 
House, He had. been long before ‘tlie 
world in public life, and he would defy 
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ve deprived him of that 

ppellation... Honourable! Sir—why not 
honourable? . It stated, that be was 
sprung from the humbler orders. of society. 
Suppose it were so, was that to be any 
interruption to’ his efficiently discharging 
his public duty ? He had saree be- 
fore a large constituency of his countrty- 
men, and he now represented that con- 
stitdency in Parliament. er he were 
not descended;'as he was, from ancestors 
distinguished for science and literature, 
would that afford 'a reason for his being 
madefthe mark for insinuations—that he 
was unfit to make such a proposition? It 
said, wholly unfit. Of that he would ask 
the 60,000 inhabitants of Bath, rather 
than the anonymous scribbler of The 
Times. He would remind the House, 
that, according to its rules, he might, 
at the end of his spéech move to 
bring the responsible party on his knees 
to the-Bar of that House. He claimed 
it’ as©a right due to himself and to 
the constituencies of the empire, that 
he should answer such flagrant abuse of 
the liberty of the press as it ought to be 
answered. There was upon a newspaper 
establishment a person as necessary to it 
as its editor, who was called its respon- 
sible proprietor, and who was registered, 
and’ whose name was Lawson. He took 
it, however, that the chances were, that 
as the cards stood, that person was not 
then in the enjoyment of his personal 
liberty. Ay, that he wasin prison; for so 
libellous was The Times, that the presump- 
tion was, that he who represented it must 
bein prison. That man bore the respon- 
sibility of The Times, fitst as to any fines 
to-which it might be subject ; next, as to 
any imprisonment to which the proprietor 
of the paper might be sentenced; and, 
thirdly, as to the cudgelling which it 
might deserve. But why? He bore all 
the “responsibility; the writers of The 
Times were totally irresponsible, as *much 
so as if they lived in South Australia, and 
nved their articles there.’ Did any hon. 
ember think that the writer of the article 
of which he complained would send him 
his name to-night on his return home ? 
No; be chose to pen the article in_which 
it was stated that he (Mr. Roebuck) was 
wholly unworthy of the name of\an ho- 
nourable man, and he-dared not give his 
name. Let the House consider the morality 
of that. -He-was not speaking for himself, 


man to point to a single act of his 
life that, could ba 





he. was speaking for. society. at. large, and 
as a Member of that--Honse.:.» He saidpit 
was a: breach of the privileges~ of that 
House that any Member, no matter how 
humble his position might be, should: be 
so traduced, and that an attempt should 
be made to bully him—for he. knew, no 
word he could more fitly use on that ecea- 
sion—in order to prevent his execution of 
his duty, and that for such purpose such 
an article as he held in his hand should 
be put into the press. He asked the 
House whether. that was a right mode-of 
proceeding? [ Interruption.] He complained 
of the interruption, and the more that he 
at all times experienced a difficulty,in 
making himself understood from,the deli- 
cate state of his health. Looking at the 
privileges of that House, he would ask. 
them if they did not pay dearly for the 
advantages derived from the liberty of 
the press, by allowing such anonymous 
slanders to be scattered abroad, against 
all parties who, no matter for what mo- 
tives, might deem it their duty. to take 
part in public life. He would ask ‘any 
hon, Gentleman who had read that arti- 
cle, and who had known him since he had 
first entered into public life, if there was 
anything in his conduct, public. or private, 
that could justify any man in thus ate 
tempting to depreciate him in the estima- 
tion of the world by such an attack? ‘Was 
it for the benefit of the world at large that 
such proceedings should be permitted? 
He would ask the House to consider that 
point, One of two things must be the 
consequence—either the public, for, the 
sake of their own security; would demand 
that every man should put his name'to 
the articles which he published, or a' bill 
must be brought in, requiring: that every 
article published in a newspaper should 
have a name affixed to it of some person 
who would bear the responsibility... He 
wished to know whether or not it was to 
be suffered that Members of that Hoase 
should be attempted-to be frightened from 
executing their duty? He should continue 
his course of duty unrestrained: by:such 
attacks of the press, and sucha press; but 
he chose to take these means of-ex pressing 
his opinion, and of calling for the opinion 
of the constituencies: of hon.’ Members, ‘to 
whom he put it, to mark their approbation 
or their disapprobation of the» course of 
proceediog which such a newspaper had 
chosen to adopt. Before*he finished, he 
would suggest, if there were any more sen- 
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sitive than himself,—for he was not to be 
deterred by these attacks, but to those 
who might be more sensitive than himself, 
he would an infallible remedy for 
these evils. Violent diseases required vio- 
lent remedies. . The parties making the 
attack were irresponsible, and beyond 
reach. They could not be got at either by 
law or by opinion. He wanted to know 
whether they could not be got at other- 
wise, and if any bon. Members were at- 
tacked by The Times, and did not wish 
for a repetition of the attack, he would 
suggest to them at once to horsewhip the 
proprietor, Mr. Walter, and they might 
depend upon it that the attack would not 
be repeated, [Cries of “ Order.” ] 

Bie R, Inglis: Does the hon. Member 
intend to conclude with any motion ? 

Mr. Roebuck: I shall not make any 
motion, 

Sir R. Inglis said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had, then, occupied the time of the 
House very needlessly and unnecessarily. 
The hon. Member had given the House a 
dissertation respecting his ancestors, who, 
he said were distinguished in art, science, 
and literature; but he had not conde- 
seended to state who they were. 

Mr. Roebuck would ask the Speaker 
whether the course he had adopted wes 
not a usual one ? vp nla 

The Speaker t was i ar 
any bon. Member to complain of a news- 
paper article unless he intended to follow 
it wp with s. motion. The more regular 
course was, for the hon. Member to move 
that it be read by the Clerk, and that it 
was «breach of privilege, and then to 
mave that the printer be called to the 
Ber; The motion might be persevered in 
or net, as the hon, Member thought fit. 

Me. Roebuck suid, that when he rose 
he stated, that he was aware he had the 
power of 
beought to the. Bar of the House. He 
theught to save the time of the House by 
the course which he had pursued. If the 
hom. Member for Oxford msisted upon it, 
he would make the motion. 

Sir R. Inglis: 1 insist wpon nothing. 

Mr. Roebuck: kt is easy to get out of 
the mutter so; but the bon. Baronet has 
insigusted  saveasin, which he would 
have been yeluerant to utter. 

The Speaker: The course at present 
pussued is decidedly irregular. 

- Me Roehuek wid, he would then move 


that the printer of Fhe Times newspaper 
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moving, that the printer be | p 








be called to the Bar. The hon. Member 


gave in The Times 


of this day. 
The Clerk was ng to read the 
artiele, when 


Mr. Roebuck oe him by saying, 
that he was not reading the paragraph 
c ed of, and told him to begin at 
another place which he described. 

The Clerk again proceeded to read from 
the article, but was in a few seconis again 
interrupted by 

Mr. Roebuck, said— Surely you are 
not reading the right passage. Begin 
— Amidst the pauses which some- 
times oecur in the melodious voices. of 
Messrs. Hawes and Ward.” [The lon. 
Member advanced to the Table and read 
it himeelf.] It was in these words :— 


“ Amidst the pauses which sometimes occur 
in the melodious voices of Messrs. Hawes 
and Ward, and Dr. Bowring, the House is 
threatened with an inter!ude by their gallery 
Friend Mr. Roebuck, on the subject of the 
Poor-law Commission. Nothing. could be 
further from our habitual civility, or more at 
variance with our known respect for the 
humbler orders of our countrymen than to 
represent Mr, Roebuck as a nuisance, Hay- 
ing been made an hon. Gentleman by dint of 
getting into Parfiament, that elevated person 

an undoubted right to exercise tie privi- 
leges of his sphere—we admit it. That those 
privileges. entitle him to fling orange peel at 
the principal performers, or to have a sally at. 
the dress boxes now and then, might not, if 
his class license were moderately used, be 
eens p Provan pues of. Chartists, such as 
he, are chartered men; and their occasional 
i mpertinenees are both expected and endured. 
But Mr. Reebuck and his associates must not 
be permitted. entirely ta forget their station. 
That be should be allowed to injure every- 
thing at his mere pleasure is wholly out of 
the question. If he does not know his just 
limits and latitude, the lesson must be sea- 
sonably taught him. The evilof secing im- 
portant interests made utter havoc of by a 
recipitate and pert interference is not to be 
endured. In point of personal and political 
influence he is just as fit to take a lead in 
modifying the New Poor-law as the one-shil- 
ling gentry of Drury-lane,”” 


The hon. and learned Gentleman hev- 
ing finished reading the extract, said— 
“ Sir, E move that the-printer of that be 
brought to the ber.” . 

The Speaker» Who. seeonds the mo- 
tion 7 

No hon. Member having risen to se- 
cond the motion, after a pause, 

Sie G. Clerk said, that before that mo- 
tion was put, he believed there was a pre-: 











liminary motion, that the words com- 
‘of were @ breach of privilege. 

Mr, Roebuck said, that he 

might be allowed to state, that he had 

al understood, when any hon. Mem- 


ber: anything im the public prints | it 


offensive to bis personal feelings, he was 
allowed an © unity of bringing the 
matter before the House, of explaining, 
and stating the injury which had been 
done to his feelings. He had seen this 
done so many times, that he really 
t t, from the kind feelings—he said 
the kind feelings, and he wished to say 
no more of any man than he deserved— 
of the hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity (Sir R. Inglis), he would have 
been the ast man to interfere to prevent 
him (Mr, Roebuck) from availing himself 
of a practice which was common among 
hon. Members. 

Sir R. Inglis believed there was no 
question before the House. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that if it was the 
pleasure of the House that he should so 
move, he would move, “ That the words 
just read constitute a breach of the privi- 
leges of this House.” 

The Speaker : who seconds the motion ? 

No one answering, the matter dropped. 


Busryxss or rz Hovsz.] Sir G. Clerk 
moved, that the House, at its rising, do 
adjourn until Thursday, the 16th instant. 

iscount Palmerston said, that it pro- 
bably would be convenient to the House 
to know whether her Mejesty’s Govern- 
ment intended, after the recess, to proceed 
immediately to such business as they 
meant to propose to the House without 
further adjoornment ? 

Sir G. Clerk said, that the first Lord 
of the Treasury would, he , be in 
his place on Thursday, the 16th, when he 
would be able to answer the noble 
Viseoont. 

Motion agreed to. 


Apivistration Or Justice.) Sir 
P. Fremantle moved the first reading of 
the Administration of Justiee Bill. 

Lord Palmerstan, in seconding the 
motion, said he might be allowed to-avail 
himself of that opportunity, as the bill 
had been introduced in the other House 

his noble and learned Friend, Lord 
ttenham, to say that, in his belief, there 
was but one opinion in the profession of 
the law as to the great merits of Lord 
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of Jidstlee. $10 
Cottenham in his judiciat cap and 
that testimony, arising, av-it did, from an 


oblivion of party distinctions, was: a 
honourable to the bar and to the nobl 
and learned Lord who was the object of 
. He believed, that he was only saying 
what would be supported by the jadg- 
ment of one who was conversant 
with such matters, that Lord Cottenham; 
by the indefatigable attention which he 
applied to ‘business, by the impartiality 
and soundness of his decisions, and by the 
large of mind which he to 
the discharge of the functions which ‘he 
had to administer, would hold rank among 
the most eminent of those who had ever 
held the office of Lord Chancellor. ; 

Mr. Wa wished to ask, whether 
anything could be more offensive to com- 
mon sense, than that a judge, who had 
committed no fault, should be dismissed; 
in consequence of a tee change ? 
That such a thing should be, was a 
violation of common sense and justice 
that he trusted some lending Members of 
the House would pat an end to it, by the 
insertion of clauses in this bill, 

Mr. C. Buller agreed, that while both 
sides of the House were eulogizing the - 
conduct of the late Lord Chancellor, they 
onght not to forget to a a remedy toa 
state of things which deprived the suitors 
of the country of the services of a jud 
in the prime of his facalties, merely fn 
consequence of a political — Bet 
the separation of the judicial an tical 
functions of the head of the Cha 
Courts could not be effected in this bill, 
as it would Se men various enactments tn 
great detail. Lord Cottenham; among his 
other mérits, had formerly introduced q 
measure for this very purpose into the other 
House. But sach a bill ought to emanate 
from the Government, and he hoped t 
would soon take steps towards this chatige, 
which he thought would confer a er 
benefit on the country thaw any which 
had yet been made in the adiinistration 
of justice. 

Bill read a first time, and ordered to be 
tread # second titne on the 17th. 

House adjourned to the 16th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Fhursday, September 6, 1841 
Mrwores.} Several Members. of the New Administration: 
New Wiss wore tnoed. for, Port Arlington, ip the rogm of. 














Pusiic Business.] Sir R. Peel: I 
rise, Sir, to move for a paper to which it 
is, perhaps, desirable that I should at once 

the attention of the House, and which 
is connected with the execution of those 
works which are now in progress for 
building the two new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and with the adoption of measures 
for warming and ventilating the present 
Houses. In making this motion, it will, 
perhaps, be for the general convenience 
of the House, that I should avail myself 
of the opportunity of stating the course 
which it is my intention, on the part of 
her Majesty’s Government, to pursue with 
Tespect to the public business of the 
country. Notice has been already given 
for to-morrow, of taking into consideration 
those estimates for which complete~ 
vision has not been made in the! 
sion of Parliament. That vote ® 
to the miscellaneous services of the year. 
One half of the sum which will be re- 
quired for the provision for those services 
has been already provided by her Majesty's 
late Government in the last Session of 
Parliament ; and what I propose to do is, 
to adopt those estimates, without excep- 
tion, as they were framed by her Majesty’s 
late Ministers, and to submit them to 
the House exactly in the form in which 
they were proposed by them to the last 
Parliament. The course pursued on 
former occasions has been to take, by one 
vote, the remaining sum which might be 
required to provide for those services ; 
but, in the present instance, these esti- 
mates themselves have not been submitted 
to the detailed consideration of the House. 
A sum was taken on account in the last 
Session ; and I apprehend that it would 
be more desirable, and more satisfactory 
to the House, that the estimates should 
be taken into consideration in detail now, 
rather than one sum should be taken in 
gross to provide for the public service. I 






propose, therefore, to submit each sum to 


the House in detail, and to take a separate 
vote with respect to each of them. | 
know not, Sir, that it is necessary to 
make any proposition to the House, with 

t to estimates for any other ser- 
vices than those which were included 
in the estimates presented to the House 
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Session of Parliament ; but there isone item 
of expenditure, at the same time, to which 
it will be my duty to direct its attention. It 
is ‘ccmuaad with that particular item of 
expenditure to which I have already re- 
ferred, namely, the additional sum which 
will be required with reference to the con- 
struction of ‘the two new Houses of Par- 
liament now in process of erection. The 
works connected with those buildings are 
now advanced to such a period, that if 
the two Houses of Parliament shall deter- 
mine that it is desirable that mode of 
warming and ventilating the new Houses, 
similar to that which has been provided 
for this House, should be adopted, it will 
be necessary that provision should at once 
be made for that purpose. The state of 
those buildings is such, that the flues and 
other works necessary to the carrying out 
of that design must be immediately pro- 
vided. If these works are to be under- 
taken, they must, the House will perceive, 
be commenced without further delay. ~I 
cannot but think, however, that it is not 
fit that anything in connection with a work 
of such magnitude as the building of the 
new Houses of Parliament should be car- 
tied out by money from the Treasury with- 
out that money being first voted under the 
sanction of the House of Commons. On 
a former occasion, upon a question of a 
similar nature, a committee was appointed 
by each House to consider the subject, 
and, in my opinion, it would be convenient 
and proper that a similar course should be 
pursued in the present instance. I think 
it is advisable, that a sum of money, 
amounting, if the works are to be carried 
out in accordance with the propositions of 
Dr. ‘Reid and Mr. Barry, to between 
80,0007. and 90,0002., should not be ex- 
pended without having received the pré- 
vious sanction and approbation of Parlia- 
ment. If, therefore, any committee shall 
be appointed upon this subject, I can only 
express my hope and trust, that it will 
confine itself to the consideration of the 
object for which it will be nominated— 
that it will limit its inquiries entirely to the 
consideration of the proposed mode of 
heating and ventilating the new Houses— 
and that it will not extend it to anything 
which may cause inconvenience or inter- 
ference in the progress of those works. Sir, 
it will be my intention to.propose a bill to 
continue in operation those laws which 


would expire withio a limited period with- 




















out the intervention of Parliament.. There 
are some laws which would expire within 
a period, definitely fixed, and others that 
‘would expire at the end of the first Ses- 
sion. of . Parliament... With respect to 
these laws, I would submit to. the House 
the . propriety..of extending them to 
a. definite . period., Of these the most 
important. is unquestionably the Poor- 
law Act. That part of that. Act. which 
constitutes. the Poor-law commission will 
expire on the 31st of. December next un- 
less it shall previously have been renewed. 
I, shall, propose, therefore, to continue 
that bill as it stands. to the 3lst of July, 
1842,.in order.to enable her Majesty’s 
Government to consider, in the mean 
time, the nature of those provisions which 
they may think it their duty to bring for- 
ward in connection with the Poor-law,. 
There are, also, other laws, some of them 
of greater, and some of lesser importance, 
which will expire at.an early day, or at 
the end of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment, and with regard to these laws I 
shall propose bills to secure their further 
operation to a definite period. The. Poor- 
law Act, however, involves a most import. 
ant principle, and it will be for the House 
to. decide, whether or. not. it will be the 
most convenient course that that Act shall 
be. extended, for the. present by means of 
a continuance bill, If a strong opinion 
should be expressed on the, part of the 
House, that the continuance of the Poor- 
law should be provided for by means of 
a further and separate law upon the sub- 
ject, rather than by the manner to which 
I have referred, I shall be ready, although 
I have an objection to load the statute- 
book unnecessarily, to listen to any sug- 
gestions on the part of the House upon 
the subject. With regard to election peti- 
tions, Sir, it appears to. me, that it will be 
for the general interest and convenience 
of the House to adopt no precedent re- 
specting them at present. I believe, that 
under the present law relating to such 
petitions, no Act of the House is neces- 
sary in order to suspend proceedings con- 
nected with them, but that it rests with 
the general committee on election peti- 
tions to appoint and determine the days 
on which they shall be beard, and I trust 
that the Hones, will feel, that it would be 
highly imexpedient to proceed. with the 
cenaabaioe of any election petition at 


the present time. With respect to the 
financial arrangements of the country, 
“VOL. LIX. {2a} 
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my right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, will, on the earliest ‘de 

on which a committee of ways and means 
can be fixed, state to the House what-is 
the extent of the deficiency to be provided 
for, viz.,. the. difference between the re- 
venue and the estimated. expenditure. of 
the present year. I apprehend, that that 
deficiency will be found noé to fall short 
of the estimate. given by the right -hon. 
Gentleman, the late Chancellor of ‘the 
Exchequer, and that.it is probable, that. a 
sum of 2,600,000/. will have to: be: pro- 
vided for the service of the present.year. 
My right. hon. Friend will, inform: the 
House with respect to the details of the 
particular classes of deficiency on : the 
occasion to which £ have referred, and 
will avail himself of that opportunity. of 
stating the nature of the. measures: it 
will be his intention to propose, with. 
view to make temporary provision for the 
removal of the deficiency in question. 
With reference to measures, however, of 
a more permanent character which it may 
be necessary to adopt with regard to the 
equalisation of the revenue. with the ex- 
penditure of the country, it is not my 
intention, daring the present Session of 
Parliament, to submit any.. propositions 
to the consideration of the House... I haye, 
as the House is aware, already stated -my 
Opinion, that it is. absolutely necessary. 
iaat some means shouldbe provided.to 
equalise the revenue with the expenditure, 
and it is our intention to avail. ourselves 
of the earliest. opportunity, after, and con- 
sistent with, the maturest consideration of 
all. the circumstances of the country, of 
submitting to Parliament measures for the 
remedy of the existing evil.. Whether that 
remedy can be best effected by.a diminy- 
tion of the expenditure or an. increase of 
the revenue of the country, or whether it 
can be best secured by a combination. of 
these two means; namely, bya diminution 
of expenditure and an increase of revenue, 
is a. question which I must postpone for 
future consideration. . It is. sufficient. for 
me to state a strong opinion that it is im- 
possible that the country, consistently 


with a due regard to the public service, ~ 


can continue to proceed in the course 
which, perhaps unavoidably, has been pur- 
sued for the last few years; viz., that of 
creating a large deficiency in time of peace, 
and incurring a considerable debt. But. 
as to the mode in which that great evil 


can ie remedied, I must ask for that. 
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degree of confidence from the House which 
will enable her Majesty’s Government to 
give the oes their most serious con- 
sideration. With respect to other measures 
of permanent operation and important 
character, 1 must make the same ap- 


al to the confidence of the House. | beg 


tis quite true that, for some days 
past, I and my colleagues have been 
in possession of the Government. of 
the country, but I dare say the House 
will readily believe that the arrangements 
which it has been my duty to make for 
the constitution of the Government, and 
other arrangements connected with it, 
have not placed me in amuch better situ- 
ation to pronounce a positive opinion on 
measures of such immense and paramount 
importance, than I was before. I do assure 
the House that it is not from any neglect 
of public duty that I forbear from imme- 
diate legislation on matters of such im- 
portance. I can assure the House that I 
forbear, not on account of the advanced 
period of the year, not, on account of the 
probably deficient attendance of Members, 
not on account of the temptations of other 
avocations to withdraw attention from Par- 
liamentary duties—for I am of opinion 
that all such considerations ought to. be 
sacrificed to the principle of public duty, 
and ought not to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the consideration of measures 
affecting the public interests ; the grounds 
on which I forbear from calling the atten- 
tion of Parliament to measures of that 
important character rest in the peculiar 
circumstances connected with the form- 
ation of the Government. I thought I 
might infer from the general expression 
of opinion, and, as it appears, the just and 
liberal expression of opinion which took 
place before the late elections, that there 
was a general desire on the part of those 
who would probably be the warmest op- 
ponents of her Majesty’s Government to 

ive them a fair opportunity of consider- 
ing the measures which it might be their 
duty to submit to the Legislature. I 
firmly believe it is for the public good 
that that opportunity should be given, and 
that on the earliest possible occasion after 
the time that Parliament ordinarily meets, 
the opinions of her Majesty’s Government 
on those important subjects should be 
stated to Parliament; but in the mean 
time I trust there will,not be any miscon- 
struction of what appears the general 
feeling, that on the whole it is advisable 
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: Business. 
upon the constitution of the new Govern- 
ment that time should be afforded them 
to weigh maturely the measures they may 
think it their duty to submit, connected 
with the permanent, financial and com- 
mercial arrangements of the country. - I 
leave to move, Sir, for a copy of-a 
letter from the First Commissioners. of 
Woods, &c. to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the subject of warming, 
ventilating and securing from fire. the 
new Houses of Parliament. 

The motion having been seconded, 

Lord John Russell said Sir, with respect 
to the immediate purposes for which the 
right hon. Gentleman has moved for these 
papers, I am certainly not likely to differ 
from any measures which may be. pro- 
posed in accordance with them. I have 
entire confidence in the course which I 
conceive the right hon. Baronet may think 
fit to adopt on that score, and I think. we 
have all of-us experienced the benefit of 
the plans which these papers suggest and 
recommend. With respect to any expense 
that may be required. for the purpose of 
carrying out the end aimed at, I have no 
doubt that-the Treasury and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, will use every requisite expedition in 
attending to it.. With respect to the esti- 
mates, to the framing of which I was myself, 
well, as the other Members of the late 
Government, a party, I can, of course, 
only say that I shall offer no opposition 
to their being granted, and I shall consi- 
der it my duty to give my support to any 
of them, the necessity for which shall be 
questioned. But with regard to the other 
questions to which the right hon. Geotle- 
man has referred, I shall take an opportu- 
nity, before the House goes into a com- 
mittee of supply to-morrow, of stating the 
course whieh I think ought to be pursued 
with reference to the present state of pub- 
lic affairs. I do not think it would be 
convenient that I should enter now into 
these considerations. I am of opition 
that the course I propose to adopt—that 
of making the observations I wish to ad- 
dress to the House before going into sup- 
ply to-morrow—more consistent with the 
practice of the House. I can only say, 
on the present occasion, that I heard with 
great concern the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman not to propose any mea- 
‘sures of importance in the present Session 
of Parliament... I will mot say, that,dar- 
ing the last few days in which the, right 











S17 Royal Demesnes— 
thon, Gentleman has been ) agree. 
@bly with the instructions given him by 
her Majesty, in the formation’ aud con- 
struction of the taro ae cae have | 
given ai t. ‘of iis attention 4 
to preter Aha A mers taonat wish to 
introduce; but, considering the great | 
iength of time which has since 
the of important measures by the 
late inistration, and considering the 
present state of the country, I must say 
that, in my opinion, the Government, as 
now i ought at once, orin the 
course of the present autunmn to lay before 
Parliament the measures it intends to pro- 
. 1 inferred from the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is his 
intention, having eee the necessary 
ies—having made tem i 
Sdn tor ‘the ‘publi “emi aad boring 
sénewed the Poor-law and some other 
expiring acts for a few months—not to 
call the House of Commons together again 
antil the ordinary period of assembliag— 
at the commencment of the next year. 
Now, Sir, do not consider that course to 
be advisable in the present state of the coun- 
try, and particularly as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has himself said, that the House of 
Commons ought not to attend to questions 
of personal convenience when matters of 
great political importance require our at- 
tention. I will not now, however, enter 
farther into these matters than ‘to say that 
I will take the opportunity to which I 
have referred of stating my opinion upon 
them to-morrow; and I may be permitted 
to add that in so doing I am aot actuated 
by any desire to offer any embarrassing 
ition to any course which the right 
hon. Gentleman may think proper to 
adopt, but merely wish to state that,which, 
in my own opinion, is the course, which, 
under the existing circumstances of the 
country, ought to be pursued. 
Motion agreed to. 


Forzicn Tarirrs.} Dr B 
said, that he had given notice of his inten- 
tion to move for certain returns relative to 
the commercial regulations of other coun- 
tries with respect to our own; bat, as he 
understood that some progress had been 
made in preparing those returns, if the 

ht hon. Gentleman the Vice-President 

the Board of Trade (Mr. Gladstone) 
would inform him that they should be 
presented to the House, he should be glad 
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same time he would s t a regulation 
which would be of great advantage, 
namely, that, from time to time, or period 
ically, the changes made in the commer- 
cial relations between this and other coun- 
tries should be reported’to the House. 

Mr. Gladstone said, that, in June last, 
the late President of the Board of Trade 
informed the House that one of the secre- 
taries of that board had taken great pains 
in obtaining ‘information upon the subject 
of the commercial tariffs of foreign coun- 
tries, and had stated, that when his report 
should be prepared in the a ee form, he 
would lay it apon the Table of the House. 
The noble Lord (Lord Ripon) at the head of 
the Board of Trade, entirely approved of 
that intention of his predecessor, and Mr. 
M‘Gregor had received instructions to 
proceed with the preparation of that 
information. The House must be aware 
that this was a work of very considerable 
difficulty, and one requiring great accu- 
racy, but as soon as it could be prepared 
it should be laid on the Table of the 
House. He also agreed that provision 
should be made with British agents 
abroad, to supply the Government at 
home with regular information of changes 
made by foreign countries in their com- 
mercial regulations. 


Commencement or Busrness.] Lord 
J. Russell inquired at what hour to-mor- 
row it was the intention of the right hon. 
Baronet to commence the public business 
of the House? 

Sir R. Peel said, that he thought it 
would be convenient to the House if it 
was generally understood that in fature 
public business should commence at an 
earlier hour. He would propose, there- 
fore, that petitions should continue to be 
presented till five o'clock, but that if there 
were no petitions they should commence 
public business at half-past four. 


Rovat Demzsnes — KensincTon 
Garvens.] Sir 7. Fremantle rose’ to 
propose a bill for annexing the mansion- 
house, gardens, and grounds at Frogmore 
(part of the land revenue of the Crown) 
to Windsor Castle; and also to move for 
leave to ‘bring in a bill to authorise the 
leasing the Royal kitchen gardens at Ken- 


ington, for building purposes, and to 
enable her Majesty’s Commissioners’ of 


Woods, &c., to expend the value thereof 





to leave the matter in his hands, At the 


in the oo and improvement of the 
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Royal: gardens, and to enable the said 
Commissioners, on behalf of her Majesty, 
to purchase lands of copyhold or custo- 
mary tenure, The hon. Gentleman said 
that these measures had received the 
sanction of the late government, and were 
approved by the present Government; in 


fact, -he was only carrying: out ‘measures: 


which he had found in a state: of great 
forwardness. The reason he had brought 
them forward this Session was, that he 
found delay would be: a. great incon- 
venience, and that it was desirable that no 
time should be: lost in the formation of a 
kitchen garden. The first measure was 
to annex Frogmore to the Crown so as to 
make ita part of the demesne of Windsor 
Castle. At present it» belonged to their 
Royal Highnesses the Princess Sophia and 
the Duchess of Gloucester, though their 
life ‘interests had been purchased by the 
Crown, and had reverted to the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. The-use 
of those gardens was connected with the 
establishment at Windsor, and it would 
be a matter of great inconvenience to her 
Majesty if that property were let to mere 
casual tenants.. It had been considered, 
therefore, that it would be advisable that 


those gardens should be made part of the. 


demesne of the Crown at Windsor, and 
therefore it was, that the present act was 
introduced. With regard to the other part 
of the property, that would remain in the 
hands of the commissioners. With. re- 
spect to the other bill, much inconvenience 
had been felt for some years in conse- 
quence of the insufficient supply of fruits 
and vegetables for her Majesty and the 
Royal household from the various kitchen 
gardens, of which there were six, all cul- 
tivated at great expense, and yet not 
yielding an adequate supply. By the pre- 
sent bill it was proposed to remedy this 
By the arrangement proposed to 
be adopted by the present bill, no addi- 
tional charge would be imposed upon the 
public. He believed with respect to the first 
of those measures it would be necessary 
previous to its introduction to go intoa 
committee of the whole House. With re- 
spect to the second bill, he should propose 
its introduction at once; and as to the other, 
he should propose that the House should go 
into committee on the subject. The right 


hon. Gentleman moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to authorize the Commissioners of 
Woods to grant building leases of the Royal 
kitchen gardens at Kensington, &c. 
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Mr. Protheroe said, he must protest at 
once against this bill, and would give it 
all the opposition in his power. That op- 
position had nothing of-a party character, 
because the Government.of the right bon, 
Baronet was not responsible for the mea- 
sure, which had originated with their pre- 
decessors; and :he would have opposed it 
as earnestly if it had been introduced by 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) below 
him. as by) the right hon. Baronet. He 
hoped: that his hon, Friend would re- 
consider tke course which he ‘proposed to 
adopt. - At the moment. when: measures 
were in progress in the formation of ad- 
ditional Royal: parks; and public. walks, 
and places of recreation for the people, it 
was manifestly, absurd to. give away a 
large portion of Kensington Gardens for 
such a purpose. as was proposed. He 
wished his hon.:Friend had taken a walk 
with him that morsing into Kensington 
Gardens, and had seen the ground in 
question, for:he was sure he would agree 
with him as to the convenience of adding 
it to the Park to which it was immediately 
contiguous. He thought, whether they 
regarded the convenience of the Sovereign, 
or of the inhabitants of Kensington, or of 
the . public .generally, nothing could be 
more injudicious than to build on that 
spot. Villas were not wanted, and specu- 
lations on the part of the Government 
were not always well managed or profitable. 
Hyde Park.and Kensington Gardens eon- 
stituted no longer the commencement of 
the country in that direction, byt they 
were surrounded by a dense town popula- 
tion, and-would soon be as much in the 
interior of the metropolis as Lincoln’s Ina- 
fields. He trusted Government would use 
the opportunity of throwing open this 
place to the public, and apply to the 
House for the sum of money necessary for 
the convenience of the Crown in consoli- 
dating the kitchen gardens. Ata further 
stage he would offer to the measure every 
opposition in his power. ’ 

Mr. Williams begged to ask if any esti- 
mate had been made of the expense of 
consolidating the kitchen gardens? He 
approved of the proposed disposal of this 
piece of ground, but he did not approve 
of the purpose to. which the proceeds were 
to be applied. He thought that when the 
working clagses were suffering so much 
distress, and when so much money was 
expended on palaces, and parks, the pro- 
ceeds of this piece of ground ought te be 
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applied to the repairs of the palaces, and 
relieve the public from so much of the 
expense. ‘ 

Sir Ty» Fremantle said, that the: esti- 
mated’ cost of consolidating the kitchen 
gardens would be:reduced, by the con- 
version'of' this property, which at a low 
estimate would letfor about 1,000/. per 
annum. 

Mr. Wakley said, that it appeared that, 
for the paltry sum of one thousand pounds 
ayear the only open space which existed be- 
teen the Palace towards the east-and the 
church in Kensington towards the’ west 
was to be entirely lost to the public. 
The hon, Gentleman stated, . that the 
measure was one which would ‘have been 
brought forward by the late Administra- 
tion. It was, indeed, ove of the great 
measures upon which the two Administra- 
tions concurred in opinion. It was a bad 
beginning. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
himself would go down to Kensington and 
see this place; and ashe remembereda good 
dealof what the rigbthon. Baronethad said 
of late years with respect to the working 
classes, their recreations and amusements, 
he entreated the right hon. Gentleman to 
visit the ground which it was proposed to 
sacrifice. The people in the neighbour- 
hood complained loudly on the subject. 
They looked upon it as a deplorable evil 
that they should be deprived of such an 
open space of ground, at a time when the 
Government were spending thousands for 
the comfort of the: inhabitants of other 
parts of the metropolis, The ground in 
question was excluded, in a great measure, 
from’ public view, but it lay adjacent to a 
densely-peopled neighbourhood, the in- 
habitants of which would be greatly bene- 
fited by having the space thrown open. It 
was an advantage which they would 
greatly prize. He was astonished to find 
that the late Administration, which pro- 
fessed to be so friendly to the people, 
should have entertained for a moment the 
project of building upon the space alluded 
to; and he would again entreat the Mem- 
bers of the new Government to visit the spot 
before they came to a definitive resolution 
on the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
himself had commenced their proceedings 
that night with a motion relating to the 
health of hon. Members. Now, let them 
think of the health of the poor as well as 
of their own. The noble Lord had spoken 
in the highest terms of Dr. Reid’s Admin- 


istration. Now, he approved of that Ad- | 
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ministration also in a sanatory sense, and 
be would entreat the present Government 
to re-consider the subject under discus+ 
sion. He might next be permitted to 
allude,.for. one moment, to the statement, 
of the right hon. Baronet with reference 


to the Poor-law. He thought the time 
which the right hon, Baronet asked for 
conaidering that subject was not unreason- 
able. ‘The right hon. Baronet asked that 
the Poor-law .should be continued in its 
present form until the month of July next 
year. . He was bold to say, that the time 
was nottoo long. The subject was one 
of enormous: magnitude— it was one which 
should be approached with so much judg- 
ment. and. consideration that; he felt it 
would not be unreasonable to allow the 
existing law to be prolonged for six months 
from the present time. He did trust that 
in the mean time the most sober judgment 
would be applied tothe question, for it 
was one of such importance and involving 
so many great interests that it was im- 
possible for that House or the other House 
of Parliament to obtain ‘the slightest re- 
spect or confidence from the public, unless 
it was treated with the consideration -it 
deserved. He thought the time asked 
was not too long, for he had not heard any 
individual whatever say what he considered 
in the present state of things, ought to be 
done with regard to that law—and there- 
fore no ove could ‘consider thatthe time 
asked by the right hon. Baronet was too 
protracted. He hoped that the interval 
would be employed in a calm considera- 
tion of the subject, so as to bring about 
such an arrangement of this most im- 
portant question as might be satisfactory 
to the commun ty at large. 

Sir R. Peel: I rise to say a few words 
with reference to what fell from the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Protheroe), who 
has stated that he hopes for some success 
in the opposition he intends to offer to this 
bill, because the measure was not originally 
brought forward on the responsibility of the 
present Government. Now, Sir, I consider 
that, by now bringing forward this bill, 
the present Government is assuming to 
itself the responsibility of the measure, 
because it is one which we might have 
abstained from bring forward if we had 
thought proper. The noble Lord (John 
Russell) opposite, has confined his confi- 
dence to the Administration of Dr. Reid, 
and has appeared unwilling to extend it 
to those who have succeeded him in the 
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Government of the country. 1, Sir, am 
disposed to admit that there was one of 
the coll of the noble Lord whose 
shate of the Administration has entitled 
him to great confidence, and F must say, 
that by his exertions in connection with 
the office. of woods, guarding myself, of 
course, against any expression of appro- 
bation as to any more extended measures, 
Lord Duncannon has rendered himself 
worthy of great praise. When I heard, 
therefore, thet the present Bill had re- 
ceived the approbation ef Lord Duncan- 
non, I must confess that it brought with 


’ it an additional recommendation, coming 


as it did with the sanction of an authority 
whose improvements in the Parks, and 
other places, it is impossible to see without 
approving of his taste and judgment. I 
think, moreover, that where there are six 
kitchen gardens there cannot be a ques- 
tion as to the propriety of consolidating 
them. Such a course is surely desirable 
in the light of a mere question of econo- 


my. Todefray the expense of consolidation, | 


@ portion of ground is to be let for build- 
ing. This is ground, it is to be observed 
to which the public now have not access, 
It is not subject to the Administration of 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
It is ground that has been im private occu- 
pation of the Crown—devoted to horti- 
cultural purposes, and from which the 
public has hitherto been excluded. I 
admit that it is a different thing retaining 
the grounds as gardens, and applying 
them to building purposes; but then the 
public never have had 


of the consolidation. 


prevent the necessity of applying to the 
public to defray the expense necessary, 
in consequence of the projected change. 
Mr. Ewart understood that the persons 
in the neighbourhood were exceedingly 
anxious that the ground should be opened 
to the public, instead of being devoted to 
building [hear, hear]. He was glad to 
hear that the opening of the Regent’s-park 
was consummated. He wished to take 
advantage of the opportunity to eall at- 
tention to the fact that there was a large 
park at Kew that was only open two days 
in the week; and as to Richmond-park, 
he asked why persons in gigs and car- 
riages should not have the right of driving 
through it. It would be most desirable to 
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access to them, and 
the applying the ground to building, is. 
for the purpose of meeting the expenses | 
It is on the whole, | 
an arrangement that is desirable, and will 
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the middle classes of society if this were 
done. He also wished to call attention to 
Bushey-park, where there was a handsome 
fowntain, that be thought it would be welt 
to-have restored to the former purpose for 
which it was intended. 

Sir T. Fremantle said, he would give 
his attention to the subject referred to by 
the hon. Member. 

Leave given, bill brought in and read a 
first time. 


Frocmorz House arp Ganrpens.} 
Upon the motion of Sir Thomas Freman- 
tle, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee, Sir George Clerk in the Chair, to 
consider of annexing the main House, 
Garden, and grounds, at Frogmore, now a 
part of the land reyenue of the Crown, to 
Windsor Castle, In the committee a re« 
solution was proposed, to the effect that 
it was expedient Frogmore-house and 
Gardens should be annexed to Windsor 
Castle. Resolution agreed to. The House 
resumed, report to be received on the next 
day. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, September 17,1841. 


Mrwores.] ‘New Memier A. Cochrane, Esq., Bridport. 
Lodge: 


Bills, Read ficst time:—Lumatics; Frogmore 
Petitions presented. from 
and other by Mr. Villiers, from New Mills, and 


the Repeal of the Corn-laws.— By Mr. G. W. Hope, from 
Legislative Council and Assembly of Canada, for Conti- 
nuance of Protection to their Trade.—By Sir E. Wilmot, 
from the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, to Amend the Consolidated Slave-trade 
Abolition Act of 1824. 


Pouicy oF THE ADMINISTRATION.] Sir 
R. Peel having moved the Order of the 
Day, that the House go into a Committee 
of Supply, , 

Lord J. Russell said:—I shall now, 
with permission of the House, proceed to 
make the observations which I yesterday 
said, I should feel it my duty to make, on 
the course which the right hon. Baronet 
rsue, and on the general as- 
pect of irs. The motion which the 
right hon. Baronet has now made, for the 
House going into a committee of supply, 
for the purpose of placing some of the pub- 
lic money at the disposal of the present 
Ministers of the Crown, being the earliest 
occasion on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has asked the opinion of the House on 
the subject, I look upon as the most fitting 











opportuni 

which I entertain, both.of the. 
dition of the country, and. of the 
which the right hon. | t stated yester- 
day it is the intention of her. Majesty's 
Government to pursue, Pipe anto 
these topics, on which I ’ pane 
the decision to which it appears thak the Go- 
vernment have come, I wish. to.advert..to 
one.or two topics. which I consider. likely 
to be of great and permanent importance, 
With reference to foreign affairs, it appears 
to be quite, unnecessary, that Parliament 
Ps continue, assembled. ‘The state 
FG ray os Hb ctl ot 
fords every probability of a continuance of 

mice, The Speech’ which her Majed 


peaces, | whic ajest 
directed to be delivered ‘at the ‘pales 
the Session, gave t the informa- 





tion, that the temporary separation which 
had existed etireed hie" canto and 
France, had ceased, and that the most ami- 
cable relations existed. I fervently hope, 
that these amicable relations may continue 
to’ prevail ; and I trust, that the life of that 
Prince who now reigns over the destinies 
of France so greatly for the benefit of that 
country, may long be spared to that people, 
and escape from the attempts of infatuated 
assassins. . The.affairs of Europe, then, are 
in a satisfactory condition; but there is, 
certainly, a question ‘im relation’ to the 
United States of America,. which,.in.some 
of its aspects, bears a very ‘unsatisfactory 
appearance. When’ my ‘noble Friend; as 
cretary of State for. Foreign Affairs, 
stated to the House the opinion given by 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
it appeared very clear, that. the Executive 
of both countries, that the Governments, 
both of her Britannic Majesty and of the 
United States, were perfectly agreed as to 
the character that should be attributed to 
the attack upon, and capture of the Caro- 
line—that it was a question to be debated 
between nation and nation, and: not to be 
treated as a case of private wrong. It ap- 
however, that one of the tribunals, 

that of the state of New York, has taken'a 
different view of this question ; but it ap- 
pears to me, that such a view of the ab. 
ject, as that of this tribunal, if carried out 
to its. utmost uences, would be de- 
structive of all amicable relations between 
nation, ahd nation. If two Governments, 
“between Whoni a question arises, are not to 
decide whether that’ question is or is not an 
international one—if they are not to decide 
whether a called to account, did or 


did not act under the authority of his Go- 
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ity on which to.state the, views) v 
t cons | of 


tions .between. those. two. powers. 





tion. too i to 
tself an authority over the. case—this, I 
say,. would place in peril amicable ref 

ce 





judge who decided the case seemed to ad. 
mit, that the two executive pusborsts had 
agreed that the case was one +o be decided 
bebmese themselves ; but he stated, that it 
was hi ga that it was not, a case 
which could well be considered as a case of 
war, and that, therefore, it properly. came 
before his own tribunal. . It appears to me 
that this is a doctrine to which no Govern- 
ment can age For, according to this 
doctrine, if Sir Graham Moore or any other 
| Fagor? in bi capture yf ihe 
ni tes, at the beginning of the 
Spanish aa had been taken Eefore a 
Spanish tribunal, it would be equally com- 
petent to the judge of that tribunal to say 
there was no declaration of war at the time 
these captures were matle, and that, there- 
fore, the captures were piratical, and the 
officers engaged in them liable to be tried 
for murder. But, on the whole, it ap- 
pears, that although such may be the con- 
struction of the law adopted by the state of 
New York, yet, considering what has been 
stated on one side by my noble Friend, and 
onthe other by Mr. Webster, with regard 
to.circumstances attending the capture of 
the Caroline, it is perfectly clear, that there 
is an agreement of opinion on that subject 
between, the two, countries ; and .I believe, 
that the authorities of the United States, 
the President, and the Congress, will see, 
that.it is necessary to. prevent any occur- 
rence taking place which will expose any 
subject of her Majesty to danger for exe- 
cuting the commands of his Sovereign. 
am_sure, that there prevails in this country, 
and I trust, that there prevails in America 
also, the strongest desire, that peace may 
be preserved between these two great coun- 
tries. Having thus alluded to the only 
matter which appears to me to require any 
remark as regards our foreign affairs, I will 
now make one remark on the recent ap- 
pointments which the right hon, Gentle- 
man has thought it right to make as re- 
spects the Government of Ireland. I have 
seen those appointments with great satis- 
faction, for they seem to me an evidence, 
that the right hon. Gentleman is deter- 
mined to carry into effect those conciliatery 
opinions which he has so often expressed 
with regard to that country. I entertain 
the highest respect for the character of the 
new Lord-lieutenant ; and with regard to 
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_ the. noble Lord who has been appoi 
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a. desire to place the people of Ireland 
in| that condition with which alone: 
as I think, they can, and» with which 
alone they ought to be satisfied—a con- 
dition of entire equality with the people 
of this country. 1 may add, likewise, that 
I trust that the noble Lord (the chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland) will not re-introduce a 
measure, which in the hands of another 
noble Lord, has been discussed more than 
once in this House ; but a measure, which 
I certainly consider a breach of the tacit 
engagement which was entered into with 
the people of Ireland in 1829, and which 
I think could. not be acted upon without 
affecting, in a very short time, the popular 
character of the representation in that 
country. I have, I say, very great confi- 
dence that Lord Eliot, who is now chief 
Secretary for Ireland, will not introduce 
any bill of that kind into this House. - I 
trust that what has been done of late years 
towards consolidating the peace, and im- 
proving the condition of that country, will 
receive further development at the hands 
of the t Government; and I can 
assure the noble Lord, though I certainly 
cannot expect that every step which the 
right hon. Baronet will take will meet 
with my concurrence, I will endeavour, ' as 
nearly as possible, to meet the views which 
I expect will be entertained by the noble 
Lord, acting under the direction of the 
right hon. Baronet, the First Lord of the 
Treasury. I now come to that part of the 
subject on which I mean to treat, on which 
I-have the misfortune to differ very widely 
from her Majesty’s Government. We are 
now met in pursuance of an intimation; 
first given by the right hon. Gentleman, 
but in which the Members of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government perfectly concurred, 
that as soon after the dissolution as possi- 
ble, it would be desirable that Parliament 
should be re-assembled, in order to take 
into consideration the important affairs of 
the nation. Her Majesty was advised by 
her late Government. thus to intimate her 
desire to this House, that the laws respect- 
ing corn should be taken into considera- 
tion :— 

“Her Majesty is desirous that you should 
consider the laws which regulate the trade in 
corn. It will be for you to determine whether 
these laws do not aggravate the natural’ fluc- 
tuations of supply, whether they do not em- 
barrass trade, derange currency, and by their 





operation, diminish the comfort, and increase 
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| the privations-of the great body of the com-- 
munity.”’. hp ee ae 


Now: of the importance of these consi~ 
derations there canbe no~doubt: Laws 
which embarrass trade, derange the cur- 
rency, ‘and ‘increase ‘the *privations of the 
great body: of ‘the community, supposing 
hat such" is the effect of them, ought at 
once to be altered. “Why there cannot be 
a more solemn’ duty for Parliament than 
te make such alterations, if the pernicious 
effects: of these laws be such as are here 
pointed ‘out. In answer to that speech we 
addressed the Crown and we stated— 


“We assure your majesty that we are deeply 
sensible of the importance of ‘those considera- 
ations to which your Majesty has‘ been pleased 
to direct: our attention with reference to the 
commerce and revenues of the country, and 
to the laws. which. regulate the trade in corn.’’ 


Upon this point the House was unani- 
mous, for’ herein the amendment did not 
differ from’ the Address proposed by the 
then Ministers. But the amendment went 
on to say :— 

“In deciding on the course which jt may 
be desirable to pursue with reference to mat- 
ters of such importance, it will be our earnest 
desiré to consult the interests and promote the 
welfare’ of all ‘classes of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects ; that we feel: it tobe our duty, however, 
humbly to; submit) to her Majesty, ‘that it is 
essential, to .the satisfactory result of our de- 
liberations ;on.:these .and . other..matters of 
public concern, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should possess the confidence of this 
House and of the country, and respectfully to 
represent to her Majesty, that that confidence 
is not reposed’ in’ the present advisers of her 
Majesty.” 

The dismissal of the then Government 
was as it, were the previous condition to 
considering these questions. The advice 
of this House was-promptly acceded to by 
her Majesty, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has. constructed the Adminis- 
tration which is now formed, and which, is 
distinguished by an unalterable attachment 
to the Constitution in Church and State, 
and to the sliding scale, But this condition 
having been complied with by the Crown, 
it certainly would seem that the time was 
come when these important laws ought to 
be taken into consideration. Far be it from 
me, and I hope from any one on this side 
of the House, to say that you should at- 
tend exclusively to measures and not to 
men, I always have thought you ought 


ao 


to attend to both ; but having the men in 
whom the majority of the House are 
pleased ‘to bestow their confidence, I do 
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not consider that the mere nomination of 
these men is to be accepted as a substitute 
for measures ; but having the men whom 
you have confidence in, we ought at least to 
be enabled to judge of what measures they 
propose as grounds for the confidence of 
the country. How stands the'case?' The 
right hon. Gentleman  states—and I am 
not disposed to quarrel with that state~ 
ment—that his time has been lately occu- 
pied in the formation of the new Adminis- 
tration, and that be could not: consider 
these important points; but although that 
may be a good reason as for the last fort- 
night, it does not seem to be any reason 
for postponing for five months the consi- 
deration of these important subjects. Let 
us consider the previous deliberations which 
the right hon. Gentleman and those who 
act with him have held on these points. 
It was upon the last day of April that the 
measures relating to the budget were an- 
nounced, and that I gave notice of moving 
for a committee of the whole House on the 
laws relating to the trade in corn. . Now 
when I gave notice that I would introduce 
the subject in a month from that time, 
strong expressions of surprise were ut- 
tered, and it was immediately urged, 
that though it might be right to 

the laws relating to corn ; and:though it 
was right that the Government of the 
country should originate such a’ measure, 
yet that the delay of a month, the uncer- 
tainty for a month, was an intolerable evil; 
for which the Government of that day was 
justly censurable. It was thought proper 
shortly after to bring forward a motion 
declaring that the then Ministers ought 
not to retain office, and the decision upon 
that motion prevented my proceeding with 
the question relating to corn, But from 
that time to the meeting of the new Par- 
liament and the formation of the new 
Ministry, the right hon. Gentleman has 
had four months to consider what course 
he might think it desirable to pursue, and 
he te now to add to those four months 
five additional months of delay, before he 
will communicate to the House of Commons 
the measures which the Government think 
proper on this subject. He does not say, 
as he might, “‘ We stand upon the present 
Corn-law, we think no alteration neces- 
sary ;” on the contrary, he said he would 
not accept office on the condition of being 
bound not to make any alteration in the 
Corn-law. It cannot be inferred from this 
expression that he thinks an alteration un- 
necessary, and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
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ite who perc La ve Me eps 
in ‘the ‘expression indignation at what 
he called’a delay,’ and who said, I ought to 
) be obliged; in some manner, to bring for- 
| ward the ion. in less than a month; 
adds: eight months to that period, and says 
he’is justified in asking for this long delay. 
Sir, there are symptoms, likewise, in t 

construction of the: Government . itself, 
which induce me to: entertain. very great 


| doubts whether any important alteration 


in the Corn-law is in contemplation. I 
} am not alluding to the construction of the 
Administration with a view to any personal 
remarks, but merely for the purpose’ of 
deducing an opinion on this-matter; and I 
may, therefore,.say at once, that the nomi- 
nation of the’ Duke of Buckingham to a 
place: in her Majesty’s Councils, and to a 
seat in the Cabinet, is to me a symptom 
that no considerable alteration in the Corn- 
laws is intended by the present Govern- 
ment. Ido not doubt the conscientious 
opinion of the Duke of Buckingham. I 
do not doubt that he thinks that a protec- 
tion such as the present law gives, or one 
at least equivalent to it, if not a greater 
protection, necessary to the agriculture of 
the country. I do not doubt that he has 
held that opinion with a view to the gene- 
ral interests of the country, and 1 do not 
doubt, likewise, that he will continue to 
hold that opinion. I have been told that 
when a sort of threat was uttered that the 
late Ministry should no Jonger hold office, 
because they had proposed an 8s. fixed duty 
on corn, and that any other Ministry which 
took a similar course would meet with a 
similar fate—I have been told that there 
were none who more demonstrated their 
approbation and acquiescence in that senti- 
ment than the Duke of Buckingham. Why 
will not the right hon. Gentleman give a 
very decided pledge on this subject? As 
to a sliding scale, it may be suchas to 
amount almost to a prohibition—and a 
sliding scale, too, may be so constructed as 
to: give even less protection than the fixed 
duty which I propose. There is this un- 
certainty, and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man and some others who are united with 
him in the Government leave their opin- 
ions unknown, and they will not give even 
any indication of the measures that they 
méan to propose. And then; too, while I 
could not help observing that. the noble 
Duke to whom I have behire adverted is a 
Member of the Cabinet, there are other 
Members of the same party who are in- 
trusted with high office, and yet who are 
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- than it is. at present, I cannot see why so 
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their :minds.gs to the measures. they were 


not incladed in the Oabinet: For instance; 
about to propose. I have stated what I con~ 


there is Sir Geofge Murray; who was Se 
eretary for the Colonies, in-a:former: Ad~ 
en then se a a 
net.;! > Sir » Murray iver 
an opinion in:favour ob fixed duty. of 82.; 
or fora less :daty than that, and Sir 
Murray is not a Member of the 
Cabinet:' There is then a'selection.amongst 
these who have given a decided opinion; 
and who are Members of. the y to 












anthe spromise’ which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, held ‘outs olle “ys himself not 


li 


oe rs ws 
which: the right ‘hon. Baronet’ belongs; | imputations that: have been threwn..out 
there is a selection in favour of prohibition, | against; the gentlemen. own: the, land, 
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he aetuated: hy peculiarly 
of: their own, with regard.to 
» ~Eanust gay that) oni this, ias- 
all ; ions Of the kind, interest 

most li bias ‘the view which men 
ill take of a question in dispute by which 
may be themselves affected. It bas 
occurred before—it will occur again, When 
a free: trade in silk was proposed, all the 
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know whether or not you will deem it ex- 
pedient :that a large and full measure will 
be brought forward by you, and whether 
a free trade in corn will be permitted by 
you. I do not think that this:is an expec- 
tation, on your part, that can be fairly en- 
tertained. If no such intention be enter: 
tained by you, why then, I say-—why twit 
me with the delay ofa month,: when it 
tells with tenfold force against yourselves? 
It would be much better to proclaim—-for 
the sake of trade, 'that it may not encourage 
false expectations—it would be much better 
for the sake of agriculture, in order that:it 
may not be depressed with unfounded fears ; 
it would be much better to proclaim it, if 
such be your intéention—that you ‘mean to 
adhere substantially to the present Jaw, 
and that you will not make any alteration 
in it. Of course you. may attempt to cor- 
rect the mode.of taking the averages, and 
in so doing you may make. the law more 
stringent, or perhaps you may lower the 

ivot some 45. eon = ren a ort 

stringent ; but in doing thi 

you will only leave the matter ‘exposed to 
doubt and uncertainty as it is at present. 
That may be your opinion, but if it is, 
why not some such measure in the 
month of October? . Why should you not | 
do something by which the impatience and 
the expectation of ‘the country may be set 
at rest, and this long delay not:be. inter- 
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being 

good; but then, with regard to the par- 
ticular article of silk, the interests of the 
eountry required that it should have, a 
cial protection. Thus, too, it. was with 
shipowners. - The. principle of , free 
ade: was admitted by them to be proper, 
but then they that the interests. of 
the country requi : = rember mae AN el 

special protection: for that portion of t 
trade:in which they. were especialy inter- 
I donot see how it can be otherwise 
with Gentlemen engaged in land—they are 
not, special, exemptions to general laws. 
They do-not entertain their views from 
mere interested motives, but they consider 
that, with their peculiar protection, the in- 
terests.of the country are identified. Their 
feeling as to their own particular occupation 
of property is the same as that of any other 
inthe community. I ask, then, of the 
of Commons vaya x m palate: 
is it ropose by the delay? It 
be « dhbeoleie to the Admboistra= 
tion, and while admit that, and while it is 
quite obvious that. it would be a conve- 
nience to Gentlemen who have other pur- 
posed. The corn trade is a most impor- | suits, and who do not like to be in London 
‘tant one, and, if you have no alteration to | during: the autumn, and while ir is clear 
but one of the pivot, and nothing | that it would be for the advantage of those 
ter to offer than a different numier of |.whothink‘that rents would be affected by 
shillings, and in,a scale more graduated || change.in: the Corn-laws—while all these 
ings are obvious, and you decide on 
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long a period should elapse before. the Ca- | taking such a course, then you cannot ¢s- 
binet should consult together to. make up |cape imputations of this kind. 1s will 














not “fail to be i ) to 
tered 2 logther far depuis 

e been not: in- 
terest. At least, it tequires a case to be 


Parliament should be able to say; that we 
at least have no in causingor continui 
this distress ; acer ae rw 
necessary that you should be able to show 
that your taxes and restrictions are for 
some necessary object in the state; that 
they are necessary for the purposes of reve~ 
nue, or for the purpose of ‘placing:s certain 
eee sree Yt Hs a a 
upon a condition ity in that respect 
with other classes; or that they are neces- 
sary in order to make the transition more 
gradual, and not to bring a sudden state 
pre tit wt any interest or class 
sa 
Bat do the dt re Corn-laws come under 
the head of measures which can be. thus 
defended? Are they necessary for the sake 
of revenue? On the contrary, it is quite 
clear that your present law defeats all pur- 
poses of revenue, and that if the measure 
which I had the honour to announce, and 
which was never diseussed, say na. pati 
fixed duty of 8s. per quarter, been 
adopted, the Exchequer would be now four 
or five hundred thousand ads richer. 
There would be, in all ity, one mil- | 
lion or twelve hundred thousand quarters 
more wheat — into this country. Is 
your t law necessary for protecting 
the agricultural interest? 1 think certainly 
that a fixed duty is far better in. that re- 
spect, and that you have no cause to make 
out a prohibition on’ that I never 
heard a cause made’ out certainly for a 
prohibitory duty on that } eaya Lastly, 
-_ you cannot say that this duty is necessary, 
im order to make a transition, because it has 


who have been unduly protected. | !@™ge 
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“ That it, has long. been the opinion of a 
and enlightened portion of your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, that the embarrassment and 
distress are to be attributed to the effect of 
those laws which restrict the supply of food, 
which ibit a free exchange of the indus- 


—— ed pom of this country with that of 
ers, ahd which impose indirect taxes, pres- 
sing severely on the community, for the 


pose of protecting particular interests, without 


“ That. it was in vain, that your Majesty’s 
people approached the late House of Com- 
mons by pétitions sigued by upwards of one 
million and a balf of your Majesty’s people— 
a number unprecedented on any other occa- 
son—earnestly praying for an inquiry into the 
effects and of those laws;: with a 
view to their alteration or repeal. 

“ That your Majesty’s gerrle have been 
goveesiy. Sompepoinied at determined re- 
fusal of the late House of Commons to attend 


40 the prayer of these. pelitions; but they 


ved gréat contolation from the 

Majesty for their in- 
of the present Parlia- 
was - graciously 


have det 
matked anxiety of y 
terests at the open 
ment, when your Majesty 


pleased to claim its attention to ‘ the Jaws 


i lsat 
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whieh ‘regulate the~trade in corn; to’ deter- 
mine whether these laws do not aggravate the 
natural fluctuation of supply, whether they do 
not, embarrass trade, derange the currency, 
diminish the comforts, and increase the pri- 
vations of the great body of the commu- 
nity.’ 

That in teply to the gracious mediation of 

our Majesty in behalf of suffering industry, 
hi Majesty’s memorialists feel some satis- 
faction that the Parliament has at length ac- 
knowledged, ‘that they are deeply sensible 
of the importance, of those considerations to 
which your. Majesty . bas. been. graciously 
pleased to direct their attention, in reference 
to the commerce and revenue of the country, 
and to the laws which regulate the trade in 
corn.’ 

“ That all. parties have therefore at length 
acknowledged the importance of considering 
these laws and their effects upon the great in- 
terests of the community. 

“ That the intense sufferings of the people 
will be greatly aggravated by a continued un- 
certainty of the settlement of these t ques- 
tions, and by the -natural inclemency. of the 
approaching season ; that it is therefore of the 
utmost. consequence that your Majesty’s gra- 
cious recommendation to Parliament should 
receive its serious attention without any de- 
fay, not only in order the sooner to apply 
legislative measutes to alleviate the distress, 
but that “your Majesty’s suffering people may 
derive’ consolation and ‘hope amidst their 
severe deprivations, from the knowledge: that 
their wants are engaging the serious atiention 
of. the legislature, for the purpose of their 
alleviation. 

“ Your. Majesty’s memorialists therefore 
most earnestly and respectfully pray that your 
Majesty will take measures to continue the 
deliberation of Parliament without intermis- 
sion, until these laws shall be so settled as to 
secure to your people the most plentiful sup- 
ply of food at the cheapest rate, and thus 
to. conduce to the general interests. of. the 
whole community.” 


Now, Sir, this is not the opinion of the 
people of Manchester only, but the senti- 
ments expressed by those in other towns 
suffering likewise under severe distress. 
If you separate without adopting any mea- 
sures to meet the exigencies of the coun- 
try, the only remedy which then can be 
applied is the one already hinted ; namely, 
by the interposition of relief given out of 
the rates raised for the support of the 


Sir, for occasional privations and 


occasional distress, that might be a rea- 
sonable proposition ; but if the distress be 
not temporary; if it be connected gene- 
rally with the state of free trade—I beg 
leave to say, that such a remedy will be 
quite inefficaciots. Supposing the case 
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were ‘similar to that which’ occurred’ in 
some ‘agticultural parishes before the in- 
troduction*of the new Poor-law, when the 
produce and profit of the land were entirely 
consumed by ‘the Poor’s-rate, you will 
then’ destroy the source of manufac- 
turing prosperity. But you must recol- 
lect, that’ it'is'in'the power of those en- 
gaged in ‘manufactures, when they find 
themselves ‘subject to continual losses 
during a period of four years, one year 
after another — it is in their power to 
withdraw their capital from those manu- 
facturing establishments to preserve that 
capital, and leave the persons depending 
on them without any relief; but to draw 
their entire ‘subsistence from the land. I 
have ‘heard of instances in which this has 
taken place—in‘ which persons funding one 
half of their capital have, to save the other 
half, put a stop to the working of their 
manofactories. In the course of the debate 
two years ago, when discussing the Corn- 
laws, the right hon. Gentleman argued 
against the notion then entertained that 
we were‘arrived at a state of great manu- 
facturing distress, and | remember my ob- 
serving then, that I did not think, that the 
case‘of manufacturing distress, such as it 
was stated had been made out, but that it 
was advisable, that the House should effect 
an ‘alteration in ‘the Corn-laws, because, if 
that manufacturing distress shouid really 
reach’ to a great’pitch hereafter, your in. 
terposition would then be too late. My 
argument was, that'so long as you had any 
possibility. of retaining your markets, 
manufactures would continue to be sent 
abroad—so long as manufactures had the 
least chance of obtaining a profit on their 
goods, they would consign their goods to 
foreign ‘markets ; but when they had lost 
those markets—when you arrived at that 
iod when your manufactures could not 
be. sold abroad, you will then have lost 
those markets, it will then be too late for 
ou to interpose, and the alteration of your 
biws will not bring a remedy to the evils 
which the laws have inflicted. I am 
afraid, that with respect to one branch of 
our manufactures—I mean our cotton 
trade—if it be not relieved by some alter- 
ation in our laws, and by a greater free- 
dom of trade, it will be outdone by foreign 
competition; that our manufacturing es- 
tablishments will be broken up, and that 
a large portion of the population, which 
cannot be relieved froin the Poor-rate, will 
then be left without any resource. If 
there is any justice in these apprehen- 
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sions, it is atleast a matter for the con- 
sideration of Parliameat. You may say, 
that these fears are unfounded; and.in 
considering those matters: which. were 
laid before you in the Queen’s Speech, you 
may say, that “we have come to the 
opinion that the manufacturing prosperity 
of. the country is based upon a rock—that 
it, is unshaken—that the Corn-laws do not 
affect it but tend to the welfare of the 
country—that such is the result of our 
solemn deliberation.” Why, if that. be the 
result of your solemn deliberation, so state 
it, and that. will at least give. the:country 
the satisfaction of knowing, that you have 
fully and fairly considered the subject. 
But what is now proposed is. merely this, 
that you should grant certain. sums. of 
money, that you should propose the con- 
tinuance of laws which expire at the end 
of the present year, and then, without any 
sort of inquiry, without any further consi- 
deration, and until five months hence you 
will not resume the consideration of these 
great ane I consider, under this view, 
that the subject of trade is of more im- 
portance than that which relates to finance. 
As relates to finance, I think it would be 
far better, if in the course of the present 
year, you were to take some measures by 
which it might be hoped to -produce'an in- 
crease of the revenue. ‘As far-as regards 
the . finances, it would. be far: better to 
adopt a plan by which you might hope to 
increase the revenue from establishing a 
greater freedom of trade; and even if 
there were not an immediate increase of 
the revenue, yet there would be, most pro- 
bably, such an increase of trade and com- 
merce, as finally to make the revenue equal 
to the expenditure. But nothing of the 
kind is to be attempted ; and, it seems, 
now, that the only proposal is to obtain'a 
vote of credit, which will enable the Go- 
vernment to continue the present state of 
things to the beginning of next year. I 
deeply regret the course that is about to be 
pursued. I am afraid it will not sati 

the country at large. I am afraid it will 
not give satisfaction to that part of the 
manufacturing community which is suffer- 
ing distress. I am thoroughly persuaded, 
I never was more thoroughly persuaded 
than I am at this moment, that if instead 
of pursuing the course you have followed, 
you had adopted those measures that were 
proposed to you on the 80th of April, you 
would: have produced a ‘revival. of trade— 
you would. have caused an increase of the 
revenue—and you would have secured a 
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far more important object, an increase of 
the comforts aud h ‘of the’ ; 
But you would have done more than this, 
by declaring to the whole world that you 
meant to conduct your trade with them by 
an interchange of your productions wit 
theirs on the fairest and most liberal prin- 
ciples—and you would, in doing this, bave 
reatly contributed.to the future peace of 
the world. . Convinced I am that there is 
nosecurity for — to the feeling, 
that nations derive - benefits from» each 
other—that their intercourse will continue 
to shed additional blessings upon each other 
every additional year it is so continued; 
and that if interrupted far greater cala- 
mities must arise than in an ordinary war 
between two hostile nations. ‘ Therefore it 
is because the measures we p' would 
have relieved the revenue, improved trade, 
and contributed. not only to the welfare of 
the country, but the peace of the world, 
that I deeply regret their rejection. But, 
even. now that they are rejected; I still 
think that the right hon: Gentleman, and 
the Government now in possession of office, 
ought not to decide at once that’ they 
would not enter into the consideration of 
those questions.. I do not doubt that if 
they have made up their minds to pursue 
that course, that they will be supported by 


a majority that has already expressed its. 
pone coma y 


ence: ‘in’ them. But I do expect, 
when the whole course of this year is re- 
beat ain cw found on etn 
the people of this country, that t 
svanties’ would have been derived fom a 
fair consideration, instead of the abrupt re- 
jection of the measures. we p . In 
adjourning their eee until next 
ear, you ‘post e benefit you might 
ave derived tim: them. In Sieeratog 
the consideration of such ‘measures, you 
allow the distress to continue which it is 
now in your power to mitigate. I con- 
clude now; by stating, that it is certainly 
not my intention upon this question to 
propose any motion, or to ask for any divi- 
sion, as to the course which the right hon. 
Gentleman is about to adopt; but as a 
Member of this House, I beg to say, that 
I am not responsible in any way for it. 
Sir Robert Peel spoke: to the followin 
effect :—-Mr. Speaker, the course which 
took yesterday, in announcing to the House 
of Commons the ings which I pro- 
posed to adopt with respect to the public 
business of the country, is.a sufficient indi- 
cation that I had no wish, at. the com- 
mencement of the harassing and arduous 
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them,for op results of thee attempl 
is to proy none graeeel aling disgust 
towards their abettors, and of sympathy 
for the intended victims. It would appear 
as if some special protection was vouchsafed 
to that i ious family; and my firm 
belief is, that so long as they continue to 
reign, they constitute a sufficient guarantee 
for the preservation of . I agree in 
the sentiments the noble has expressed 
on, this subject. I join in that which I 
feeling of every hon, mind, 
when I express the wish that not only may 
the assassins be defeated, but the assassin 


interrupt 

France. I do not think that they are less 
likely to be amicable on that. account, I 
have seen no indication on the of 


sent Government, nor any apprehension 
that our ami relations were likely to 
be I should be surprised if it 
could be so; for I recollect, on the occur- 
rence of these events, which shook to its 
foundation the throne of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, I was onc of those who, 


mate: 
I think it would be exceedingly deplora' 








tion-we did at once advise the Crown to 
| recognise that on whom ‘the 
choice: of the of France appeared to 


relations of amity very ——— 
if oceurred hem for 
if anythi to interrupt them, 
I thiek rosie ot amity between England 
and France are most essential to the gene- 
ral tranquillity. It must conduce to the 
advancement of social improvement and 
ivilization.. I donot now for the first time 
this to court the opinion 
or the favour of the French government— 
it is not language adopted for the occasion, 
nor to facilitate the purpose that I have in 
view. . For the last ten years, in and out 
of office, my language has been invariably 
the same. I have taken every opportunity 
to do justice to the character of the King 
of the French—on all occasions I have 
expressed my earnest wish for the con- 
tinuance of peace—on all occasions I have 
declared my desire that past hostile colli- 
sions between England and France may be 
3 that-each may repose beneath 
the laurels. which it has.gained, and that 
the two countries, each so distinguished for 
its military character and achievements, 
may be able to maintain the feelings of 
amity, without the slightest reflection upon 
either; I have always said, that there 
ought to be that. feeling, and that it was 
essential to the maintenance of peace and 
order. These ven Se feeli wee 
was in opposition, and it is not likely, that 
on my accession to office, I should shrink 
fom menting oom With respect to our 
relations with the United States, I view 
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time I shall feel obliged to make no con. 

. J * 5 
of this country, for the pu of pur-| 
chasing a temporary tranq vcbvap-| 


auspices. 1 wish the noble Lord had taken 
the sense of the House of ‘Commons: as ‘to 
the reasonableness and justice of that con- 
fidence which I ask from it, and: that: he 
had enabled me té judge whether the 


House of Commons ae or disap- 
oved of the course that I mean to pursue. 
3 


should have thought it s0 reasonable 
after a lapse of ten years (with the excep- 
tionof three or four months) during’ which 
[had held the situation of a private indi- 
vidual, that on returning to power, after a 
lapse of ten years, that: there would be 
@ universal impression, that it must be but 
reasonable that I should not be called upon 
in a month to proposean alteration in the 
law respecting the trade in corn. I should 
have thought, that it would have been felt 
to have been most advan to have 
access to official information; that it would 
be most desirable that I might: have the 
opportunity of examining that body of in- 
formation, and considering those views, for 


the collection and ing of which, 
gentlemen have received: emoluments 
-—that I might see the i ion that 


had been formed.* I consider, that it is 
only reasonable to permit me and :mycol- 
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sitions we must submit to Parliament. 


ble for not mea- 


you? » Why did you allow this to be an 
Open q >?» You may say, that you 
had: no hope to ca itl Welly: then, 
Ido: not) mean to your. example. 

vi ee ee ee 
adopt the conveniency of an: open question 
proposing a'thing here in order’ that: it 
crceealabdion You expect that I 


? 
the opinions he did upon this subject, 
saying “No” to the proposition for inquiry ? 
I have made intments to. which you 
object. But whom did you select for the 


law. I say this—if you were so deeply 
and so intimately convinced of the necessity 
for a change, it was your duty, as Ministers 
of the Crown, to propose that change in 
the House of Commons. It ‘is in vain to 
say you could not forma government with« 
out making: it an open question—it is in 
vain to say you not carry it. The 
greatest mischief you can do to great prin- 
ciples is to leave them in abeyance as open 
questions. Five years elapsed, and with- 
out: any action on the part of the Govern- 
ment in respect.of the Corn-law ; five years 
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up to April 1841. If this feeling were 
entertained with respect to those laws, why 
did you not call the attention of Parliament 
to them in the Queen’s Speech of 1840? 
Why reserve these general denunciations 
against the Corn-laws until a period when 
you. had appealed to the py and been 
left in a minority of 80? You brought 
forward the question of the Corn-laws. in 
May 1841, and with your opinions in re- 
spect of them you brought them forward in 
the way most calculated to prejudice the 
country against giving those laws a fair 
consideration ; because, it is clear, that if 
the view you take of those laws be a calm, 
philosophical, and comprehensive view of 
their operation upon the industry of the 


country, no matter whether you raised five | pass, 


millions or one shilling of duty on corn, it 
was your duty’ to call the attention of Par- 
liament to a system that was saying up the 
sources of national prosperity. hy did 
you not in the beginning of the year 1841 
—it was not until then your doubts were dis- 
pelled—but what reason could there. be 
that you did not then, at: the commence- 
ment of the Session, insert in the Queen’s 
Speech from the Throne, a recommenda- 
tion analogous to that which you gave at a 
moment when it was utterly impossible to 
carry it? Your proposal for the alteration 
of the Corn-laws was to be a means of 
raising revenue, and the proposal in the 
Queen’s Speech of the month of August, 
1841, must be construed, not as a vague 
general recommendation to take the Corn- 
laws into consideration, but as a recom- 
mendation, and it can be considered in no 
other sense than to adopt a tax of 8s. a 
quarter upon foreign corn. That was the 
proposal then deliberately made by the 
Government. Do you adhere to it now, or 
do you not? - When in August, 1841, you 
recommended the Corn-law to be taken 
into consideration, had your recommenda- 
tion reference merely to some vague, gene- 
ral, and indefinite inquiry into the subject, 
or had it reference to the specific proposal 
made by you in the month of May preced- 
ing, on the authority of the Government, 
for the adoption of a fixed duty of 8s. per 
quarter upon the importation of foreign 
wheat? If you say you are not bound to 
adopt the fixed duty of 8s. a quarter, with 
what modesty can you, call upon. me to 
declare what measures I am prepared to 
adopt, if you are already beginning ‘to see 
reason to doubt the policy of imposing a 


fixed and-invariable duty of 8s. a quarter 
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on the importation of foreign corn ? If yon 





that the subject is.one still open to consi- 
deration—thet ‘anew. Parliament may en- 
tertain new views on the subject—if that 
be your opinion, it perfectly justifies ~ " 
maintaining my present reserve unti 
be are 8 


shall to give practical and per- 
manent effect to whatever measures I may 
propose. . But if, on the other hand, you 
answer as you must answer, that what you 
meant then and what you mean now is to 
impose a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter on 
foreign wheat. to be levied invariably, 
and without reference to the price of 
the commodity, then, permit me _ to 
say that you owe to me and to others who 
acted with me, some acknowledgment for 
not having allowed such a proposition to 
This much I will venture to say, 
that if that had occurred, which might 
very naturally have taken place at one time 
—namely, that instead of there being a 
happy in the weather, it had con- 
tinued unfavourble to the harvest, and corn 
had consequently risen in price to 90s. a 
quarter, we should, in all probability, have 
been assembled here now under your 
auspices, for the purpose of seeking parlia- 
mentary authority to abate that 8s. duty. 
The scheme of the 8s. duty would have 
had its ect, at there must be —_ ia 
contrasting the present operation of a law, 
which has admitted, or will admit, a great 
quantity of corn for the consumption of the 
people, at a duty of 1s., with the invariable 
imposition of an 8s. duty, will be of opinion 
with me, that circumstances might have 
arisen, that might have rendered the levy 
of 8s. exceedingly inconvenient and cala- 
mitous. I now a h the subject of 
finance. The noble Lord has lamented I 
have not brought forward some proposal 
for the of rescuing the country 
from the deficit by the imposition of tax- 
ation. And here again I say, I regret that 
the noble Lord has not taken the sense of 
the House of Commons upon this point 
likewise. ‘ I could earnestly wish an appeal 
to have been made to the deliberate judg- 
ment of men of all parties. [I have been 
in the ion of power three weeks. 
During that time I have had the charge 
of forming a Government, and of making 
those constitutional arrangements which 
became necessary upon the formation of a 
new Administration. I have, also, of course, 
been obliged to devote some part of my 
time to the consideration of our foreign 
relations. I could well have wished, there- 
fore, to a 1 to the House, whether it be 
a just, whether it be a fair proposal, that 
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I should be called upon ‘to bring forward 
a measure involving ‘permanent taxation. 
And from whom ‘does this charge come? 
What is the position I inherit? For five 
years right hon. and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have held the reins of power. In the 
year 1838—or rather in the year 1837— 
there was a deficiency, as between the 
revenue and expenditure of this country, of 
1,428,000/7. In 1888, there was a defi- 
ciency of 430,000/. In 1840, there was a 
deficiency of 1,457,000/. In 1841, there 
is a deficiency of 1,851,000/., making to- 
gether a gradual accumulating deficit, on 
the 5th of April 1841, of 5,166,0007. In 
the year ending the 5th of April 1842, it 
is estimated, and estimated with lament- 
able truth, that the deficit for this single 
year will amount to 2,500,000/., mak- 
ing a total deficit—an accumulation of 
deficiency, if I may use the phrase—of 
7,666,000/. This is the state of things, 
we have come into the administration of 
finance, we have been in office one month, 
and we are asked at once to produce our 
financial scheme. Is this even tolerably 
fair—tolerably reasonable? ‘What lights, 
I ask, have I to guide me? If I adopted 
your budget, should I repair the deficiency. 
So far from it, I will now proceed to show, 
since the noble Lord has provoked me to 
this discussion, that if your budget had 
realized all your expectation, you must 
have proposed a vote of credit, in order to 
repair your deficiency. If your most van- 
guine calculations had been verified, you 
must still have asked for a vote of credit, 
partaking of the character of that which 
my right hon. Friend will hereafter pro- 

, to the amount at least of 800,000/. 
eae that there was to be a deficiency 
of 2,400,000/., you proposed your financial 
measure to repair it, You proposed to 
diminish the duty on Baltic timber, in- 
creasing, at the same time, the duty on 
Canadian timber. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer took credit for 600,000/., to 
be derived in the present Bp from this 
change in taxation. Now, I will prove to 
the satisfaction of the House, that not one 
shilling of that sum of 600,000/. would 


have been thus immediately applicable and | 
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committee of 1835 should be adhered to. 
Remember I am not now disciissing’ the 
commercial policy of af alteration of ‘the 
timber duties; I am only considering a 
much more limited question—namely, its 


‘financial bearing upon the revenue of ‘the 


country in reference to the proposal in the 
budget. Tam only considering whether if 
1 adopted your budget I'should be released 
from the necessity in which I now. find 
myself involved. On the 24th of April, 
1841, Lord Sydenham says :-— 


“ Great alarm is naturally felt by. those en- 
gaged in the timber trade in Canada, at the 
prospect of any alteration in the duties levied 
on wood in the United Kingdom. He says the 
question must be resolved by Parliament, ac- 
cording to the view it takes of the general in~ 
terest.” 


Here follows a paragraph which it is 
unnecessary to read at length. His Lord- 
ship proceeded to say :— 


“If any change should be determined on, 
disturbing the proportion of duty paid on co- 
lonial and foreign timber, care should be taken 
to diminish the loss to individuals. by making 
it gradual, which is most just and politic; but 
above all, I must express my hope, that 
whatever alteration is adopted, the recom- 
mendation of the committee of 1831, of which 
T'was chairman, will ‘be adhered to, namely, 
that the change should not affect the import- 
ations of the year, which would: be an act of 
extreme hardship to ‘the colony.” 


Thus it will be seen Lord Sydenham 
advisés an adherence to the recommenda- 
tion of the committee of 1835. I turn, 
then, to the report of that committee, which 
is dated August, 1835, of which Lord 
Sydenham was chairman, and I find these 
are the recommendations alluded to:— 

* Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that such reduction be made, so 
far as may be consistent with the interests of 
the revenue, without any augmentation of the 


duty on colonial timber. Resolved, that it is” 


the opinion of this committee, that in any 
alterations made, such alterations should not 
affect the shipments made in the year 1836.” 


Now, this report is dated August, 1835, 
and states, that it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee, that if any alteration were to be 


available. Mr. Poulett Thomson, now | made, that alteration should not affect the 
Lord Sydenham, has expressly declared, | shipments made in 1836. That is to say, 


that although concurring in the general 
principle of the policy of an alteration in 


the timber duties, care must be taken to | 


diminish as much as possible the pressure 

upon individuals, and that it was his 

opinion, that the recommendation of the 
+ VOL, LIX. {Zi} 


Lord Sydenham advises, that the alteration 


' of the duty be postponed till 1837. Lord 


Sydenham, the Governor of Canada, who 

is responsible for the peace of that import- 

ant colony, advised you to adhere to the 

recommendation of the committee of 1835. 
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If you had done so—as I know you would 
—is it not clear, that not one shilli 
would have been had to meet the deficiency 
of 1840? Consequently, that item of 
600,000/, must be entirely and absolutely 
struck out of the calculation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I now come to 
the consideration of the sugar duties. Seven 
hundred thousand pounds—that wag the 
sum to be raised by the importation inte 
this country of foreign sugar, upon which 
a duty of 37s, was to be levied, being 9 
differential duty in favour of British sugar 
of 12s. From this increased duty 700,000/. 
was to be raised. Now, such has been the 
reduction of the price of British sugar, 
without the introduction of foreign sugar, 
that there is good reason to doubt whether 
the estimates of the noble Lord, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, be correct 
as to the quantity of the foreign commo- 
dity to be introduced. I have here a re- 
turn of the prices of sugar from the 4th 
of May to the 7th of September, in each 
of the years 1840 and 1841, and I believe 
it will be found, that in the first of these 
periods the average price of British sugar 
was not less than upwards of 50s. The 
following is the table referred to by the 
right hon, Baronet :— 








Weeks. 1840. 1841, 

per cwt, per ewt. 

s, d, s. a. 

May4 2. 5 42 9 36 19 
May 11 ‘ 44 105 | 35.10 
Mayis , 44 9 38 2} 
May 25 a 46 2h 39 113 
June1 . x 45 5} 38 2} 
June 8. 45 44 37 114 
auneis . 44 6 37 8 
June22. 45 10} 36 7} 
June29 . 50 11 36 24 
Sa eee li ce fo bS Mh P86 OF 
July 1B. 57 3 25 93 
July 20 . 57 2 36. O4 
duly 27. 57 0 36 104 
Avgust3.. . | 57. 44.) 37, 7% 
August10. _. 56 9 36. 3 
August 17 57 38 | 363 
August 24. 58 1 36 44 
August 31. 5B 39 86 3 
September 7 58 9 a4 By 











I have not the exact calculation of the 
averages, but I believe, that will be found 
@ correet estimate. In each following week, 
from the 3rd of August to the 7th of Sep- 
tember, the prices of British sugar per ewt, 
were as follow; 57s,44d., 56s, 9d.,5 elie. 
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58s. ld, 58a,8id,, 585, 9d, Such were the 
prices in 1840, Let.us compare them with 
taegetennin IP Rhs During the same period 
of the latter year, namely from the 3d.of 
August to the 7th of September, the week- 
ly prices were 378, 7id., 368. 3dj., 868, 3d, 
. 44d., 36s, 3d,, andin the last week, 
ending the 7th of 7 og the price of 
sugar was down at 345, 83d, Thus.in the 
week ending 7th September, 1840, the 
price of sugar per cwt. was 58s. 9d,, and 
in the same week in the year 1841 it was 
34s. 9d, heing a reduction in priee of 24s, 
The average price of sugar, then, in the 
present year, if you take all the weeks, 
dees nat exceed 36s, 8d., being subject toa 
duty of 25s, The noble Lord says the 
average price of foreign sugar in bond. jis 
22s., the duty of 37s. makes it 59s. ; to this 
must be added 2s. for the costs of admis- 
sion into internal consumption, makin, 
thus a total of 61s, as the price at whic 
foreign sugar can be profitably used, and 
without causing any ground for alarm to 
the British grower. But the British 
grower has contrived to supply the country 
with sugar at 363., and, therefore, if the 
noble Lord’s calculation be correct, there 
would have been little or no importation of 
foreign sugar, If that be the ease, making 
some deduction for some that may have 
been brought in, what becomes of the 
700,000}, which you expected? But I will 
take 500,000/., and haying already got 
1,400,0002, not in hand, but exactly the 
reverse, that being the amount of the defi- 
cit I have already shown to exist, and 
adding to that the 500,000/,, the total 
amount of deficit amounts to 1,900,000/,, 
for whieh the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must have made provision, either 
by taxation, or by a vote of credit, I now 
come, Sir, to the duty on corn, on which 
we were to raise 400,000/,, But in. order 
to justify the calculation of the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer, the duty raised u 
corn myst have amounted to 1,500,000, 
[Lord John Russell dissented]. 1 beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon, I may be mistaken, 
but if I remember rightly, the Chaneellor 
of the Exehequer said he estimated the 
produce of the Customs in 1841 to be equi+ 
valent to the produce ef the Customs in 
1840. Now part of the Customs duty of 
1840 was 1,100,000/. raised from eorn, and 
cansequently that 1,100,000/. must be 
added to the 400,000/, for which the right 
hon, Gentleman took, eredit. in his badget 
beeayse if there wea any defigieney in the 
1,100,000), in 1840,it would probably give 
a corresponding ane in the Customs duties 
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of 1841; | uently, unless you could 
raise. 1,800,000) from corn in 1841, the 
deficit in 184] —amounting, as I have 
already clearly shown, to 1,900,000/. — 
would have been increased in proportion. 
Sir, whatever approbation the noble Lord 
may receive from those who sit behind him 
— whatever cry may be raised about the 
injustice of the “ bread tax” and a duty 
upon the subsistence of the people, there 
are some among them, I apprehend, who 
will not hear with very cordial satisfaction 
that a part of the budget was to lev 

1,500,000/. upan corn. know, indeed. 
that they will say that advantage to trade 
and regularity of commercial transac- 
tions would be promoted by a fixed duty 
upon corn, yet I think if those Gentlemen 
could divest themselves of their political 
character and associations, they would, 
consistently with their own views, rejoice 
that the project of a fixed duty was not 
carried into effect. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer took credit for a defici- 
ensy of 2,500,000/., and short as has been 
my Opportunity of considering the subject, 
T have yet devoted some time to it, and it 
ee questionable whether that deficit 
of 2,500,000/., is, in point of fact, all that 
we have to ealcylate upon; for I am bound 
to say, | think the promises of future years 
are anything but satisfactory, The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer made a provision of 
400,000/, for the expense of the expedition 
to China, and said he should not be called 
upon to provide any similar sum in a future 
yer ut, Sir, are those anticipations 
likely to he realized. J say nothing what- 
ever of the policy of the operations, but I 
simply ask, is it not probable that the de- 
mand to be made upon us in a future year 
for the public services of the present year 
on account of the expedition to China, will 
far exceed 400,0001.? The estimated 
expense required for the year 1841, by 
the last return presented to the House 
so far as it can at present be ascer- 
tained was, 625,299/. That paper is 
dated 28th of May, 1840, and the periods 
to which it refers were long antecedent. | 
will venture to say that this expense of 
625,000/. had been incurred in October, 
1840, and of the expenses incurred since 
October 1840, what means have we of 
judging, This is all the information we 
have. <A nota bene states, ‘‘ No accounts 
have been received from which an aecurate 
estimate can be made,” But Ido read in the 
newspapers accounts from persons likely to 
he! wel} informed, which lead me to believe 
that the subsequent expense will be very 
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t, Captain H. L, Fleming Senhayse. 
OF Aina of her Majesty's shi the 
Blenheim, writing about Mrs. Noble, on 
the 10th of March, 1841, says— 


** Sir—Under feelings of the deepest indig- 
nation at the barbarous and savage conduct of 
the Chinese in the immediate vicinity of the 
Emperor’s High Commissioner, Elepon, at 
Ningpoo, in the treatment of a poor unforta- 
nate widowed shipwrecked female, hy con- 
fining. her in a cage of the cube of three feet 
by three feet two inches, and retaining her. n 
prison until the very moment almost in whic: 
she was about to bring into the world ap 
orphan child of her departed husband, drowned 
in the wreck; at a time also when we had 
been exercising for eight months the most ex 
treme and unparalleled forbearance and kinds 
ness to the Chinese ; thereby incurring an ex- 
pense of probably the full amount of the re- 
muneration we are seeking; and ata time 
when we were actually liberating the prisoners 
without ransom or restriction, giving up their 
property to a large amount,” 


Of course on this subject I wish to give no 
positive opinion there is no doubt that great 
additional expense must bave been incurred, 
I speak now of finance, and finance only,but 
I say that no clear sighted or prudent Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer,when calculatingthe 
expenditure of the country, can omit from 
his consideration, the probable future de- 
mands for the expense of the Chinese oper- 
ations. I must own, indeed, that it ap- 
pears to me the noble Lord has made a 
speech not calculated to create a favourable 
impression in the country, and of not a 
little tendency to add to the diffieulties that 
encompass those who have taken office. I 
do not hesitaie to avow that I look with 
alarm at the growing tendency to expense 
in our colonial possessions. In a paper 


just presented there is an estimate for the 


ciyil expenses of Hong Kong, at 9,000/. 
for the present year, including the cutting 
of a main road; and in the same paper 
the necessity of adopting enlarged and 
comprehensive views for the civil Govern- 
ment of that island, was pressed upon 
the Government at home. This is the 
position in which I find affairs. This is 
the position in which I am called upon to 
estimate the probable expenditure and to 
make proyision to meet it. I will now 
eome to New South Wales, I find by a 
dispatch from Sir George Gipps to Lord 
John Russell, dated, 31st of January, 
1841, that Sir George has issued a great 
number of bounty warrants for emigrants. 
I may observe that the total number of 
emigrants.is stated in the despateh at 
71,315, and the amount of bounties payable 
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them is also stated at 979,562/. payable 
within two years. The noble Lord cer- 
tainly contemplated with just alarm this 
enormous demand, and very properly re- 
buked the Governor for the course he had 
taken.. The noble Lord said— 


«“ The same, mail which has brought to me 
this report of the commercial embarrassments 
of New South Wales, and of the overtrading 
and ill-advised system of credit to which you 
ascribe them, has also brought me your des- 
patch, of the 3ist of January, 1841, (No. 29), 
on the subject of bounties on emigration. From 
that despatch I learn that you have given or- 
ders for bounty, payable within two years, for 
no less a sum than 979,562/. This isa fact which 
has: arrested my most serious attention, and 
which I cannot regard without deep anxiety. 
Tt will form the subject of a separate commu- 
nication, which I shall address to you as soon 
as I am in possession of the results of certain 
inquiries which I have thought it right to in- 
stitute. For the present I can only express 
my earnest hope that the commercial embar- 
rassments which you have depicted will have 
suggested to you the absolute necessity of ab- 
staining from the multiplication of such orders. 
On the part of her Majesty's Government, I 
must disclaim any responsibility for this pro- 
ceéding, and any obligation to ratify your en- 
gagements to the enormous extent to which 
you have entered into them. On the other 
hand, as to the colony, it appears that at the 
moment of the commercial embarrassment to 
which you have referred, there were afloat in 
the market bounty-orders amounting to nearly 
1,000,0002, sterling, the whole of which, it is 
but too probable, the colonial treasury may be 
called upon to redeem, It is difficult to mea- 
sure the effect which such an operation must 
have had in stimulating that reckless spirit of 
commercial enterprise to which you ascribe 
the disasters of the colony ; but it is clear that 
the effect must have been very considerable. 
Itis impossible to regard a financial operation 
of this kind as one in which the British Trea- 
sury is not deeply interested. If proof of this 
were wanting it would be abundantly supplied 
by the experience of the present year, in the 
case of South Australia.” 

The governor said, that the colony was in- 
volved in commercial distress, but he argued, 
I presume, that the case was no worse 
than that of the British Treasury, and that 
he, therefore, might as well imitate the 
conduct of the British Treasury, in saying, 
the greater our distress the more liberal be 
our expenditure. The noble Lord took 
immediate steps to reduce the expenditure ; 
he recalled the bounties; but do whatever 
Wp might, there will not be left a sum less 

han 500,000/, to be provided for in the 
same way in other colonies. Demands will 


be thus made upon the colonial exchequers, | 


which they will be unable to meet, and at 
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what door they will knock for the payment 
of these liabilities needs no specific indi- 
cation. Such items as these I must con- 
sider, and I ask and demand from the jus- 
tice of this House, time and opportunity 
for proper deliberation upon them, I have 
taken you from Hong Kong to New South 
Wales, and I now come to South Australia, 
Such was the desperate state of that colony, 
that last year we provided 155,0001. to meet 
the exigency. Since then, a further ex- 
pense of 14,000/. has been incurred, for 
which no provision has been made. Bills, 
to that amount, have Leen presented, which 
have been protested by the Treasury. It is 
quite clear that other bills are upon their 
road, and all I apprehend is, that we shall 
ultimately have to bear the expense both of 
the bills and the protests. Thus we have 
155,000/. for South Australia. _ Then, 
with regard to New Zealand, bills to 
the amount of 33,0007. have been drawn 
upon the bankrupt treasury of New South 

fales; that treasury which is already 
without the means of paying its own lia- 
bilities, But do not flatter yourselves that 
that is all, for there are indications that 
bills to the amount of 54,000/, more are 
on their way. Thus a sum of between 
80,0007. and 90,000/. is required to meet 
that exigency. The estimate taken with 
respect to Canada was, I believe, 600,000/,, 
but since the budget, a distinct intimation 
has been given, that the credit of this coun- 
try is to be guaranteed to Canada for a 
loan of upwards of a million. I am not 
now questioning the policy of that, I say 
nothing of the propriety of adhering to en- 
gagements entered into under the circum- 
stances in which Canada is now placed, I 
say again, here is a new obligation con- 
tracted on the part of this country. But 
you will say, that affording credit to a 
country is a very different thing from an 
advance in money. That is true, but you 
guaranteed to the extent of 100,000/, for 
fortifications, for which no provision has 
been made. [Lord John Russell : Yes;] I 
thought that this was since the despatch of 
Lord Sydenham had been received ; but if 
I am in error, I am sorry for it, Still I 
give ‘credit to the noble Lord for the vigi- 
lance he exerted to stop this course when 
it became known to him, and for the very 
proper rebuke he administered to the go- 
vernor. But considering these things, am 
I not justified in reprehending that tendency 
to expense in our colonial establishments, 
which threatens ultimately to fall upon 
this country? And I also appeal to esd 


ave not preferred an 


man whether I h 
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most conclusive claim to the justice of per- 
mitting the Government to have time and 
opportu to review these things. The 
noble Lord says, that Parliament ought not 
to separate without some financial measure 
being brought forward. I appeal again to 
all, whether it would not be desirable to 
see exactly the state of our relation towards 
the United States before we proceed fur- 
ther? Would it not be well to have the 
opportunity to settle that question? That 
is another reason why before we pro a 
neral financial scheme, we should be al- 
owed the opportunity for a few weeks to 
consider the exact position in which we 
stand. There is a commercial treaty nego- 
tiating between Naples, one with Texas 
and one with Brazils. Above all, there is 
one with France. I say nothing of the po- 
licy of that treaty, but it was under serious 
consideration, which was, I believe, post- 
poned in consequence of the quadruple 
treaty of July, and the temporary aliena- 
tion of France. That treaty proposes to 
allow of the importation of French wine 
and brandy at a greatly reduced duty, Is 
it not clear that such a proposition as that 
must materially affect the consideration of 
the amount of the tax levied on British 
spirits, on colonial rum, and on wines im- 
tted from other countries besides France ? 

t has not been possible for me hitherto, 
even to read the correspondence upon this 
subject ; and other more pressing matters 
will for weeks intervene, and prevent me 
from, reading. Is not this in itself a con- 
clusive reason why the House, whatever 
distrust the noble Lord may entertain re- 
specting the constitution of some parts of 
i Government, should accede to the de- 
mand I make for time to allow me to con- 
sider what course I shall take? That de- 
mand is not, I beg the House to under- 
stand, founded upon considerations of per- 
sonal convenience, but upon those of what 
# dus to the public interests, If it be right 
that these things should be undertaken 
and brought to a close at the time they are 
undertaken, is it not right also that they. 
should not be proposed on the responsibility 
of a Government without further time 
than has already been afforded to me and 
my colleagues for the consideration of com- 
prehensive questions of this nature? The 
noble Lord did me justice, in a frank and 
handsome manner, with respect to the 
course I have pursued and the advice I 
have tendered to the Crown regarding the 
constitution of the Goyernment of Ireland, 
But if I have already attracted some, degre 
of confidence on that ground, let me r¢= 
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mind the noble Lord what’ were the confi- 
dent predictions made a short time back, 
with respect to the course I must take, re- 
lative to Ireland. Was I not told, night 
after night, that I would not dare to form 
a Government for that country, that T 
could not form one which would attract 
general confidence ? Was I not told that I 
must be the instrument—the reluctant and 
degraded instrument —of men who were 
ready to offer coarse insults to their Roman 
Catholic fellow countrymen. Was. I not 
told that they would hoist the standard of 
ascendancy and demand from me a com- 
plete and servile acquiescence in their 
views? That, it was said, would be the 
inevitable consequence of my accession to 
power ; and yet not a month has elapsed, 


and the noble Lord admits that over that 


difficulty, at least, I have triumphed, and 
have constituted the governmert for Ire- 
land in such @ manner as gives assurance 
that the universal people of that country 
shall be treated with impartiality and jus- 
tice. I have made no concessions for the 
purpose of purchasing support. 1 intend ‘to 
adininister. the law with firmness, and, I 
hope, with dignity. I will not permit the 
administration of Irish affairs. to be influ- 
enced by the hope of conciliating support 
in the House of Commons, but I. declare 
that the engagement into which I have 
ent.red to administer impartial justice in 
that country, shall; as far'as depends upon 
me, be strictly fulfilled.’ The appointment 
of Lord de Grey, who was with difficulty 
induced to undertake the important func- 
tions which remove him from occupations 
and enjoyments most.refined and honoura- 
ble to a man in his station, as also the ap- 
pointment of Lord Eliot, and lastly, the 
appointment of Sir Edward Sugden as 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, afford, I think, 
grounds as strong as any public appoint- 
ments can give, for believing that it is my 
determination to adhere to the declarations 
I made aseto the mode’ in which F should 
feel it my duty to administer the affairs of 
Ireland. My right hon. Friend, Sir E, 
Sugden felt himself under an obligation ‘to 
accept the office of Lord Chancellor of 
Treland because he was in receipt of a peri- 
sion, honourably acquired by him in consé- 
quence of the bh of professional emo- 
luments, but acquired after ‘only a short 
discharge of public judicial duties, “My 
right hon. Friend, therefore, acting upon 
the principles. which have always’ actuated 


him, felt it his duty to resume the office he 


before held. He felt that the public had a 
claim upon him, but I do not hesitate 
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say, that if any clécumstatice hail ovcutted 
to prevent the resumption of office by my 
fight lion. Friend, 1 would have seletted 
from the Itish bar, ah Irish Chancellor: I 
wWotild have paid that compliment to a bar 
which stands as high as any iti the prufes- 
sion. The noble Lord, however, after 
liavifig been, I will not say reluctattly 
compelled to admit, but after having ‘at 
diice admittéd that I have triumphed over 
the difficulty that threatened my course 
With régatd to Ireland, declated that, 
oi atcount of the constitution of my 
Government in this country, and of cer- 
tain menbaces Which he said had been 
held oat in the House of Lords, thit it is 
itpussible for me to discharge miy public 
duty tipoti otlier points relating to the do- 
mestic policy of the country. I can assure 
the ‘noble Lord that it is my intention to 
act upoti a serise of public duty, and to pro- 
pesé those nieasures which my own convic- 
tion of what is requisite for the public 
interests shall make me think it desirable 
to propose. It is right that there should 
be a distinct understanding as to the terms 
oh which 4 public man holds office. The 
force of circumstances, and a sense of pub- 
lie duty have compelled me to take upon 
myself the harassifig and laborious office in 
whieh I am placed. What can be my in+ 
dticement to take office, and to make the 
sacrifices which the acceptance of it enjuins ? 
What can be my induvement but the 
hope of rendcring service to my coun- 
tty, and of acquiring honourable fame. 
Is it likely that I would go through 
the labour which is daily imposed upon tre 
if I could not claim for myself the liberty 
of propositig to Parliament those measures 
which I believe to be coridutive to the pub- 
lie weal? I will claim tliat liberty—I will 
propose those measures; and I do asstire 
this Hoiise that no considerations of mere 
political support should induce me to hold 
such an office as that which I fill by a ser- 
vile tenure, which would cotipel’me to be 
the instfutnent of cifrying other men’s 
opinions into effect: I d6 not estithate 
lightly the distinction which office gives. 
It is not valuablé on accoitnt Of the 
patronage which it enables its possessor 
to disperse, nor trom the personal distinc- 
tion it confers upon him ; itisonly valuable 
to any man fit to hold it for an hour, on 
acevunt ‘of the opportunity it gives him of 
setving his country; and the moment I shall 
be convinced that the power of doing that 
acéording to my conscientidtis sense of 
ptitlic duty, is denied to me, then I tell 
evéry man in the country that he has con- 
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ferred iv personal obligation un’ te by 
liaving placed mie in tlits offite ; but, free 
as the wind, I reserve to tiyself the power Of 
retiring. from the discharge of onerous and 
harassing diities which under such cirewni- 
stances, could tio longer be discharged with 
satisfaction to myself or advantage to my 
coutitry. 

Viscount Palmerston: Whether the 
reasons which the right hon. Bardnet has 
assigned for abstaining from makihg an 
exposition of his views before Parliament 
is prorogutd, ate Satisfactory to himself 
and the hon. Members who sit behind hin, 
he best can tell; but I take leave to say, 
that, having listened with preat atterition 
to all that has fallen from him, I do not 
think they will be coiisideted satisfactory 
by the coutitry at large. The right hon. 
Baronet has challenged my toble Friend 
to tuke the sense of the House upon this 
question. We know well enough from tlie 
result of the lust election what the decision 
of the House upon that questiin would be, 
but, however the right hon: Baronet may 
plume himself upon his majority, 1 tell 
him to refrain from reposing too great and 
unlimited confidence on that support, for 
he should remember that there is a country 
as well as a House of Commons. I warn 
him not to rely tob confidently that tle 
opitiun of the majority of this Hotrse— 
though, techtically, he is entitled to repre- 
seit it as that of the countrywill be 
borhe out by the opinion of the people at 
large. The fight hon. Baronet stated, 
that he ogreell, in general, with the 
observations made by my noble Friend on 
the present position of our forcigh telations. 
It was not upon that ground certainly that 
my noble Friesd thought any prolonged 
sitting of Parlidinent riecessary. It is 
undoubtedly true, that as far as regards the 
foreign reélations of the cutintry, the rigtit 
hon. Barottet might ptorogue Parlianiétit 
té-morrow, and no public incorivenience 
would restilt thereftorm: This, at least; I 
mdy say; that we have handed over to the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the foreign rela- 
tioris of the country. in 4 staté as satisfac- 
tory as sécute, ant as much calculated to 
inspire just confidence as they wére ever 
in at any futmer period of the histoty of 
this coufttry: Ht is not; therefore; on 
account of the state of our foreign rela- 
tions that it is necessary to keep Parlidinent 
sitting; or to call it together again at ah 
early period. The first point to which my 
noble Friend alluded, as bne with t 
to which it was nécessary for the tight hoti. 
Baroriet to state what were tli¢ in $ 
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of the Govetnment; was the Cotn laws, 
and E must say I think the reply given by 
the right hon. Baroriet upon that pwitt 
Was anythiig but satisfactory. The right 
hon: Baronet says that he lias been out of 
dffice for ten years, atid therefore is unable 
as yet to form any opinion on this matter ; 
biit Hé has not been out of the country. 
He has not been out of public life, he has 
not been Gut of Parliantent: He knows 
as well as any other mai what is passing 
in thé cdtintry: He has given his atten- 
tion td the stute of public affairs, and if 
any than if capable of formiiig an opinion 
vipdtt matters corinectéd with the great 
interests uf the country, and tore especially 
upon this particular question, it is the right 
hon. Baronet from his habits, attainments, 
and’ pursuits. The right hon. Baronet 
asked whether it were fait to reproach him 
with not being piepared with a measure 
ot thé subject of the Cormlaws, considering 
that the late Government were five yeats 
in office; before they brought forward their 
meéastite of the subject. 1 was surprised 
to hear the right hon. Geritleman use an 
argument of that nature, Which is, in fact, 
applicable to every measure which was 
éver proposed, because whenever any inea- 
sire is propused any man might exclaim, 
«You ate to blame for not havitig pro- 
posed this ten years sooner.” Every mea- 
stite has its period. Circumtstances lead to 
the proposal of great measures at particular 
tintes; and it is no fair reprdach to those 
who propose them, that they had not done 
séat an eaflier period: It might be said 
that whén we proposed our measure res- 
pecting the Corn-laws; public attention 
had n6t been sufficiently directed to the 
subject, and that parties interested in the 
question had not been called upon to con- 
sider it with reference to their interests. 
But that objection can no longer apply. 
The. question was proposed and discussed 
in’ the last Parliament; and therefore the 
right hon. Baronet does not stand row in 
the same situation as that in) which’ the 
late Government stood with reference to 
this subject. I think that the right hon, 
oe cee oe have abstained on this ocea- 

again J his authority to 
the frequently cniniedona misrepresen- 
tation of what fell from Lord Melbourne 


Lord Melbournie’s observations. [Sir 
‘Robert: Peels No, 1 have I refer 


to what fell from Lord Melbourne in the 
House of Lords. The right hon, Baronet 
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expressed his surprise that the C es 
of Lord Melbourne should have remained 
in office with that noble Lord who had ex- 
pressly disapproved of the measures which 
they wished to pass. What Lord Mel« 
bolirne said cati be sten, if any one will 
refer to the volumes which are:so often 
in the hands of hon. Gentlemett opposite. 
If reference be made, it will be seen that 
what Lord Melbourne said was, that he 
repudiated any measure which tendéd to 
déprive agriculture of all protection ; but 
that he was by no méans prepared to say, 
that circumstances might uot oecur which 
would lead him to agree to a change in 
the existing Corn-laws. The misrepresen+ 
tation of which I complain, but in which 
I now understand the right hon. Ba: 

to say he does not concur, is the assertion 
that Lord Melbourne declared himself op- 
posed to all change in the Corn-laws, 
whilst, in fact, he limited his objeetion to 
a ehange which would leave narinslaans 
destitute of all protection. The right hon. 
Baronet gives us to understand that he is 
prepared to propose a change in the Corn- 
laws, but that he will not propose it until 
le cat do so as the head of a united Go- 
vernment. Now, looking to the constitu: 
tion of his Government—seeing who are 
the members of his Cabinet — adverting 
to opinions expressed by some of those 
persons, and to opposite opinions expressed 
by persons holding high office in the Go- 
vernment, though not in the Cabinet, I 
venture to predict that if the right hon. 
Baronet is to wait to propose his measure 
until he can do so as the head of a united 
Government, he wiil require not only the 
five months during whieh he wishes Par« 
liament to be prorogued, but somewhat 
nearér the five years which he reproached 
us for having allowed to pass before we 
introduced our measure on the subject. I 
dé not think that the want of leisure 
which the right hon. Baronet has pleaded 
is-a sufficient reason for his not) stating 
to Parliament and the country what his in« 
tentions are. My noble Friend did not urge 
him to do so this week, or the next, but my 
noble Friend stated, and I think justly, that, 
the question having been broached last spring, 
and those who now compose the Govern- 
ment having had ample time to turn. it 
over in their minds, Parliament should not 
be prorogued till the beginning of February 
next, leaving the whole country ina state 
of uncertainty; not only as to what altera- 
tion the Government mean to propose; but 
even as to whether they mean td: pr 

any change at all, So far as individual 
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feelings go, I way say that to.us who have 
heen.,for a long time. performing most. la- 
borious duties, nothing could be more 
astecablo than, the prolonged relaxation 
which the right hon, Gentleman proposes 
to afford. us; but on a question of such 
immense.importance, affecting the dearest 
interests, of the country, and the existence 
almost.of a large portion of the population, 
I.think the right hon. Baronet is not justi- 
fied in. pursuing the course which he has 
chalked out for himself. The right hon. 
Baronet. asks whether we would now stand 
by.,.the. .measure, which we proposed 
respecting the Corn-laws? Undoubtedly we 
would, .The right hon. Baronet _ seems 
to have a very odd notion of the ef- 
fect .of the. duty. proposed by us, He 
said, ‘‘ Suppose that, in. consequence of 
a bad harvest in this country, the price of 
wheat had risen to 90s., would you then 
have , proposed a duty of 8s.!’ What. has 
the price in. this country to do with the 
question? If the,right hon, Baronet had 
assumed, that the prices had risen very 
high in the countries from which corn was 
to be imported, then, indeed, he might argue 
that any duty at all added to the cost 
price, and to the expense of bringing it to 
this country, would prevent its import- 
ation ; but the higher the price rises here, 
provided that it be not accompanied with a 
corresponding rise of price abroad, the 
more inconsiderable hecomes the duty im- 
posed on importation. The prospect of a bad 
harvest in this country, so far from being a 
reason why, the 8s. duty should be aban- 
doned, might furnish a reason why those who 
thought that duty too high before should 
be..of opinion that, under the vircum- 
stances, it was not too high. That was 
his. answer to those who objected to a fixed 
duty, upon the ground that, if corn were to 
rise,te,a: high: price, such duty could not 
be exacted...That was a false argument, 
founded. on jan inversion of true reasoning. 
But if there be any sense in the argument 
we have employed—if there be any truth 
in our general reasoning—corn could never 
attain a high price in this country under 
a fixed duty, because it would be always 
flowing in a constant stream, and thus 
would prevent those fluctuations which 
are..the cause of great suffering amongst 
the: people, and..are detrimental to the 
general interests of the country. I say, then 
that. we.,stand, by. our measure, and 
I wish, to know what is the measure by 
which. .hon. Members opposite . mean . to 
stand. . The right hon, Baronet: assigned 
as a reason for not being able to attend to 
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these important matters, that he had. to 
undergo great labour in forming his Ad« 
ministration. I can easily believe that 
the right hon. Baronet has had no little 
trouble, in that respect, and J am by no 
means disposed to underrate it, but. we 
do not ask him to state what his inten« 
tions are to-night or to-morrow. We will 
willingly allow him weeks for consideration; 
but we contend, that it is not fitting that 
Parliament should be sent to the: right- 
about from this time to the beginning of 
February, leaving the country all the while 
in total ignorance as to whether the Govern- 
ment means to stand by the Corn-law as it 
now exists—whether they mean to propose 
a modified sliding scale, or whether they 
intend to become converts to our scheme 
of a fixed duty, and propose it themselves 
to Parliament. I think that all parties— 
whether it be the agricultural interest 
which wishes to retain protection, or the 
manufacturing and commercial interests, 
which desire a greater freedom and exten 
sion of trade—will be of opinion that the 
new Government having had time to con- 
sider the question, ought not to let Parlia- 
ment separate for so Jong a period, without 
stating what their intentions are respecting 
it. The right hon. Baronet says, that 
events have proved how lightly my right 
hon. Friend, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer considered the details of his 
budget. First, with respect to the timber 
duties, the right hon. Baronet stated, that 
my right hon. Friend would not have ob- 
tained the amount which he calculated upon 
by the change of those duties. Why not, I 
should like to know? What proof did 
the right hon, Baronet offer u that 
point? Anything to be found in the state~ 
ment of my right hon. Friend? No, but 
merely a wish expressed by the Governor- 
general of Canada, and a report of a Com-~ 
mittee of the House of Commons, The 
simple answer to that is, that the recom- 
mendation of the Governor-general, and 
the report of the committee did not consti- 
tute the measure proposed by us to Parlia- 
ment, however great the weight which is 
justly due to that recommendation, and to 
that. report, the measure which they 
pointed to, was not the measure which we 
proposed, and, therefore, all the elaborate 
argument of the right hon. Baronet, tend- 
ing to show that the change my right hon. 
Friend in the duties: on timber, 
would not have produced the amount he 
calculated upon, was thrown away. Then 
the right hon. Baronet said, that: the 


quantity of British sugar imported «bad 
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y exceeded the amount calculated 

‘my. tight hon. Friend, that the 
price of such sugar had fallen consider- 
ably, and that, therefore, foreign sugar, 
atthe higher duty, would not have been 
consumed to the extent necessary to produce 
the amount of revenue which my right hon. 
Friend calculated upon. There, again, 
the right hon. Baronet has fallen into a 
mistake. My right hon. Friend made his 
calculation either way. He argued thus :— 
“If the supply of British sugar continues 
to be small, and the price high, I will get 
the sum I want by the higher duty of 41s. 
on the foreign sugar which will then come 
in; if, on the contrary, there should be an 
unexpected increase in the supply of Bri- 
tish sugar, I shall then obtain the revenue 
I want from the duty of 24s, payable on 
that article, and any “a which may be 
paid on foreign sugar will be in addition 
to. what I want.” My right hon. Friend 
reckoned, that if the consumption of British 
sugar in 1841, should be equal to what it 
was in 1831, he should get his revenue 
from British s alone. The right hon. 
Baronet says, “that on looking over the de- 
partments of the Government, he finds the 
expenses of the country exceed those on 
which we had reckoned ; that fresh demands 
are springing up from various quarters ; and 
that nothing can be more unreasonable than 
tocall upon him to state his financial views, 
until he.is accurately informed respecting 
all these additional expenses.” My noble 
Friend did not ask the right hon. Baronet 
to make any detailed financial statement ; 
he distinetly stated that he did not ; all 
he wished was, that the right hon. Baronet 
should state his views upon those great 
questions which affect the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of this country. 
What the —_ hon. Baronet has alleged 
respecting the new demands which are 
coming upon the Government, in my opin- 
ion, forms no sufficient excuse for the 
course he pro to pursue. When the 
right-hon. Baronet told us, that with re- 
to China the expense for the year 

1841 would much exceed the 400,000/. 
which were taken in the estimate, he also 
admitted that that excess. would not re- 
uire to be provided for by Parliament un- 
til 1842, and therefore would not add to 
the deficiency of the present year. The 
right» hon. t said, “1 see in a 
return, that it is stated that no accounts 
have yet been received from China on which 
a detailed estimate can be formed ;” but 
he must know that the reason of that is, 


that the expense of that expedition is to be 
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defrayed in the first instance, by the East- 
India Company, and that it is only when 
the East-India Company have made’ 
their own accounts, that they will be able 
to state their demand-to the Govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, a kind of double 
operation, and is not so simple a one as if the 
bills were drawn on the Treasury in the 
first instance, by which means accounts 
would be more readily obtained. “ But 
though,” said the right hon. Baronet, 
‘‘you have no official accounts, I have an 
account that enables me to form an opin- 
ar and then he reads a aed cut out 
of a news: , aud written by the captain 
of a man laws tou Mrs. Noble, he had 
unfortunately been taken prisoner by the 
Chinese, sol! who had suffered a great deal 
of barbarous usage, having been confined 
and carried about in an iron cage of very 
small dimensions. ‘This letter writ- 
ten in the usual style of a private letter ; 
is, it seems, to be quoted to the country 
and to the House of Commons as the 
ground on which financial calculations are 
to be made, and we are told that Capt. 
Senhouse (the writer of the letter) says 
“they are going on spending at such a 
rate, that they will soon spend all the Chi- 
nese have to pay.” Why surely such 
private letters as these, are not to be 
gravely offered as grounds for parliamen- 
tary proceedings. But then came, “ some- 
thing tangible,” and which was to 
make the House shudder at the expense. 
‘The Superintendent in China proposes to 
make a main road through the whole ex- 
tent of Hong Kong.” I cannot undertake 
to say whether the island is five or seven 
miles in length, but if the right hon. Baro- 
net has no other deficiency to provide for 
except the expense incurred by gravelling 
the road in Hong Kong, he will not have 
much difficulty in extricating himself from 
the embarrassments which at present seem 
to alarm him so much. Then’ we 
come to South Australia, and it certainly 
appears by the papers that were laid be- 
fore the Hones yesterday, that an enor- 
mous expenditure was contem by 
the governor of that colony. But what 
has my noble Friend done on that re 
The moment he heard of the intended ex- 
pamee he stopped it. [No,no.] It is true 
ecould not stop the whole expenditure, and 
the right hon. net said that the sum 
of 500,000/. on that account remains to 
be provided for by this country. I believe, 
however, that I speak on good grounds 
when I a that 300,000. of that sum, if 


not the of it, will be provided for-by 
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the. colitiy: The right lion. Batonet then 
éaid that bills frdin NeW Zealarid to the 
atiiodiit Of 100,000/. were to be provided 
for, whilst afi estithate on that accotrt 
Was otily 6,000/. The tight on. Baronet 
iitist know that it is impossible for a 
Goverfiment to estiindte acctirately the 
ekpetises UF Gistdtit coldnidl possessions. 
ess Of expenditure within certain limits 

ig Hable 16 happeti in stich colonies at ary 
titi, ‘and if the right hon. Baronet post- 
pohes tlie staterient of his views on finatice 
itil the Golonies are brought into such 
Offer that the colofial expefiditute is in 
perfect harmony with the estimates, I am 
aftdid the House of Comnions must wait 
fot a longer period than next February 
before it can obtdin the developuient of 
his pilicy. ‘My noblé Friend did not call 
the right hon. Baronet to state now 

his finaricial project for the ensvitig year; 
but hé stated that he considered it incutti- 
Berit upon a Government cohsisting of & 
patty who hive turned us out of office on 
cértain great questiviis of trade and com- 
imetee, and who ate ndw it pdwer backed 
by @ thajotity Which thables them to carry 
their principles itité practice, to tell the 
House whether they intend to pursue in 
Office the course they pursued when out of 
office, namely; to refiise all relaxation of 
ott commercidl system, and to stand vpor 
the principles of restriction and monopdly. 
It will not do for the right hon. Barotiet 
to preterid he has tivt yet had the informa+ 
tid’ nevessaty to enable him to make up 
hié riind bn the evr question. Every in- 
formation netessary to enable him to dv so 
his beet long before the public, and a toan 
whois not coritent with that may rarisack 
the archives of the Foreign-office and 
Board uf Trade, and read himself blinil 
without arriving at a satisfactory coticlu- 
sion: The tight hon. Baronet has alluded 
6 the bommercial negotiations, now pend: 
betwetn this and foreign countries, as 

an additional reason for delay. It is trve, 
that during the last two or three years, 
the British Governmetit has been hego+ 
tiating with thut of Fratice upon matters 
eonnectedd with vomtictce, There is a 
doinmervidl treaty pending between Rng: 
land and Portugal-+there has been a com: 
mereial treaty pri to Naples; it is 
ble that voinmertial egotiations may 
| opefied with the United States of 
Atmbrica, anil also with the Brazilse<all 
these thihge are true; but they tend to 
make our argument, arid not that of 
tlie right bot. Barviitt, The greater the 
nuinber' of countries with which we have 
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cil iritercout'se; the idte éxpetlient is it 








that we shoiild ptoceed, withowt the logs 
of a day, to knock off those fettets which 
hitherto have crippled and embarrassed the 
commerce of this country: For the inat- 
ters which we are now distussive® are rot 
niatters for foreign negotiation. Shall ie 
fhegociate with foreign counties as to whe- 
ther we shall relieve out own people frorti 
the vexatious restraints td whith the pte- 
sent law renders them liable? Ate the 
thanufacturing and eothmercial classes of 
this cbutitry to be told that they are nut to 
be relieved from the shackles whith cripple 
them, tinless her Majesty’s Govetninert 
can persuade Portugal, Brazil, Naples, ind 
France, to a tO Some certain things 
upon Which negotiations ate now petiding: 
I say that; whether these countties agree 
to the propositions that ate mtide to t 
or tiot, the course of policy that we suggest 
is wise ahd useful in itself, and it ought to 
be adopted without any reference whatever 
to the proceeditigs of foreign states. But 
wotild you not, indeed; be in a much better 
position to negotiate with foreign cbutitries, 
if you had done the. things which we pro- 
pose before you entéted tipon your hegotia- 
tiotis? Will atiy one tell me that the 
negotiation with Brazil, whenever it is 
commhenved, would not be carried of in o 
nitich better spirit, atid with a much greater 
prospect of advatitage to this country; if 
Parliament had adopted thé measure which 
We proposed iti the lust Session? Will 
any tian tell-me that if we wete able to 
say to other coutitries “ We not only preach 
freedom of comittietee, but practise it,”"—if 
we could say-=“ when we tell you that 
restrictions vii tomtherce anid manufactures 
aré injurious to yourselves, ati therefore 
wish you to get rid of them, we aie only 
telling you the truth, and asking you. to 
do what we ourselves have done?” Will 
any man tell te that if we were able to 
aildress foreign nations in such language; 
our negotiations would not have ten times 
the effect that they will how have when 
the Government will be reproached ‘by 
France, by Portugal, atid the other eoun- 
tries with which we have négdtintions 
, in Home stich ternis as these : “* You 
wish us to revise our tariffs, but we look 
to what you yourselves do+you act oh the 
principle that high: protecting duties: dre 
essential to the prosperity of your domestic 
iftterests=we only say the sume thing in 
regird té our Gwn casedo fot éxpect.us 
to do what you yourselves refuse to to.” 
It is true; that there has been a negotin« 
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tion goihg ‘on With Fratice for a reduction 
of the tariffon both sides? and, undotibtedly, 
had that tiegotiation conte to a coiiclusion; 
if the English Govertiment liad agteed to 
atiy cottsiderable reduction in the duties on 
brandy; it would have been necessary for 
my tight hon. Friend (the late Chantellor 
of the Exchequer) to have imade some pro- 
visidn for the temporary ditmitiution of 
révenué which might have been expected 
toresult therefrom. But so far from that 
being éonsidered by tlie laté Government; 
a8 & retison for postporlitig till next year; 
the developiient of theit findheial anit 
commercial views, it was oti that very 
dvcount that the French government were 
told, that 4s they had not concluded tlic 
negotiation in the early part of this year, 
it cowld riot be eouedinded: until the begin. 
ning of the next; becatse it would be in- 
convenient to make any reciprocal agree- 
ment for the reduction of the duties be- 
tween the two countries at a period when 
a considerable interval of tithe must neces- 
satily intervene before the sinetién of 
Parliament could be procured for the alter- 
ation: Therefore; 1 say; that the totintry 
will not consider satisfactory the reasotis 
assigned by the Government for not being 
now, or within a short period from this 
time, prepared to state fully and fairly 
their views and intentions with respect to 
thise great questions whith have agitated 
the mind of the public duriig the last few 
rioriths:, Ard | again say, that I shall be 
greatly mistaktn if the hon. Geiitlenien 
op te do not find, thit however backed 
they imay be in their présetit course by the 
votes of a majority of this Howse, they 
will not be batkéd by the opinions of Atiy 
great class of interest of this country. The 
right hon. Baronet prides hitself, and with 
some teasoh, on the choide which he has 


niade of a Lord-lieutenunt atid Chief Se- | i 


crétiry for Ireland: My rble Friend 
(Lord John Russell), with the frankness 
aiid candout which distitigiish him; was 
the fitst to bedi testimony to the propriety 
of this selection ; but tny noble Frietid did 
nét say that those appdintinents were 4 
guarantee to Ireland that its affairs wotild 
be ailmifiistered in that spirit which the 
wishes arid feelings of the country requite. 
Thé right hon: Batonet, however, said that 
thesé appointments ate suth a guaratitee. 
= tliey tay prove to be so. As far 
aS the appbititthents themselves gi, they 
cettiinly are at indication of a right feel: 
agente Ireland. I will ittakend prog: 


Daticatidhs+I only Hopé that the assur= 
aiiéés of the right hon, Baronet itiny turn 
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out to be true, and that these ap Citit- 
ments may not only be a souree 0 ope 
but a guarantee to Ireland. I am re e 


tight hon. Baronet must fecl that that 
which he stated two years age is not 1éss 
trué how, namely, that Ireland is ibis grea 
difficulty of any person taking office an 
governing the country, thiguigh the party 
of which the right hon. Baronet is t 
head. The right hon. Baronet has stated, 
that which, fio doubt, is bis réal séiitiment 
and iritention, that he will not hold office 
longer than he is able to act apoti his own 
dpinidtis atid convidtions. Every public 
Man iiust be desirotis of power fe be 
deems that he has ability and stténgth to 
wield it. For 4 tan who had fort 
strong and decided opinions tpoti priblic 
affairs, there cannot be ahy ébject, of afii- 
bition more honourable, than the attains 
ment of a position which enables hini té 
carry into effect priticiples and views whieli 
hé thitks will tend to the honbut dnd ad? 
vatitage of his country, to the prothotiot 
atid exterision of civilisation, anf to 
happitiess and well-being of inankind. I 
have tio doubt that the right hon. Bardiet 
etitertains those sentiments and. every- 
thing in his past life tends to corifitm the 
declaration he has made this eveting ; but 
I should be = to vonsidet the detetini- 
nation éxpr on his part as any - 
atitee to thé cbuntiy; that his opinions will 
practically be carried into effect. Fot when 
I eontethplate the motley mass of opinions 
atid seritimerits prevailing amongst the 
gteat party by which he is supportet—arid 
wheii we know how witlely the opinions of 
many of those upon whose support he fe- 
pends; differ from those which hé himself 
entertaitisI inust say, that however satis: 
factory that declaration of his may be; with 
_— to his own personal opinions siid 
intentions, I feat it cannot be cbnsidetél 
by the cotintry as any guaraiitee that he 
will be able to catry those opitiions anil 
iittentiotis itito ptactical ¢efftet:' That, 
however; fime dlone cai shdw. I-ean 6tily 
repeat, that I think the right hon: Batonet 
has not given any siifficient ot satisfactory 
reasons for abstaining now ftom stating the 
nature and character of the opinions which 
he may have formed, opinions whith & mai 
of his knowledge, his capacity dnd attené 
iit tn jb lb irs, must long simcé have 
fixed and séttled in his dwn mifé: The 
only itiferénce that the couiitry cat draw 
= the — of rr Boye ow - atid 
porn the prolon; elay w is to 
iriterposed to te ptodte of “pitbliec ue 
ness, is, that the “Cabinet; of Which the 
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right hon. Baronet is the head, is not at 
present an united Cabinet—-that as yet the 
opinions of those who compose it, and sup- 
port it, are not in unison with those of the 
right hon. Baronet, and therefore, that he 
feels the delay that he mentions necessary, 
to énable him, as he says he will do, either 
tocome before the House, as the representa- 
tive of an united Government, or to state to 
the country in the other alternative, that 
he is unable to go on wit!: the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. If that be 
frankly ‘stated to the country—if the 
country be fairly given to understand that 
that ‘is the reason for the delay, namely, 
that the Government are not as yet 

as‘to the measures to be proposed, 
that upon the question of corn and free 
trade there are divisions in the Cabinet 
which the right hon. Baronet has not yet 
had time to heal—which he has not yet 
had the means of reconciling—then, cer- 
tainly the good sense an: good feeling of 
the country would induce it to wait. 
Only I would submit, that in that case, 
the result might be ascertained earlier 
than in February next; and that in Oc- 
tober, ‘as proposed by my noble Friend, 
The Cabinet ought to have settled what it 
means to do—what its own opinions are— 
what it ‘intends to propose, and what it is 
determined to ‘resist; and there is, I 
think; no sufficient reason for a delay till 
February ? 

Mr, Villiers said, that having had such 
frequent occasion lately to hear of the dis- 
tresses of the people, and knowing how 
closely they connected their present condi- 
tion with the Corn-laws, he had attended 
the House that evening to learn from the 
right hon. Baronet what measures of relief, 
or what amendments of those laws of 
which such high expectations had been 
formed ‘would Be announced by him ; he 
could not, therefore, suffer this opportunity 
to pass without ye Sige his deep disap- 
peintment which he was convinced he 
should share with millions of his country- 
méni_as to the course now understood to be 
determined upon by the Government, and 
he could not help considering, that the 

fogation of Parliament to the distant 
ay, intended no less than the reasons as- 
signed for it were about as great a mark of 
contempt for, the sufferings, feelings, and 
interests of he Pearle as he had ever known 
manifested. .Why, really, as an independ- 
ant observer of what had been passing dur- 
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is year, he had. thought that the. 


le had been spent in waiting for 
$B peda moment, for from the begin. 
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ing of the year till this time, cyery ob- 
struction has been offered to public busi- 
ness, every measure has been suspended, 
attention has been refused to all but party, 
objects because it was alleged the late Go- 
vernment was not competent .to carry on 
the business, and had not the confidence of 
the country. It was said that those who 
now occupied their places, were the fit men 
to originate measures of relief, were the 
only men now capable of devising reme- 
dies for the evils that existed, and, that the 
country would continue depressed as long 
as the last Ministry continued in power, 
That was said by Gentlemen opposite, and 
as the late Ministers had lost favour in the 
country, it was credited where it, was uttered. 
What, then, must be the feeling of the 
country when every condition as far as the 
change of the Ministry went had been fol- 
filled, and when the right hon. Baronet, 
after giving out that he would express his 
opine what was required for the health 
the State, and what was. necessary to 
meet its disorders, when he was placed in a 
responsible situation, when he held the 
reigns of power, and when he was called 
upon to act, instead of hearing of anything 
to soothe the patient and allay the grief 
and sorrow which distress was occasioning 
throughout the country to find that having 
walted six months in placing him in that 
situation they must waste six months more 
in giving him time to express an opinion, 
before, indeed, he could admit that. there 
was distress, or be able to assign any cause 
for it, and this, too, when we are at the 
end of the fourth year since large masses of 
the people have been praying in the most 
respectful manner, in annually increasing 
numbers, that you will inguire into the 
operation of these laws, which they believe, 
and have the highest authority for believ-. 
ing, are the cause of their distress, by em- 
barrassing the commerce, diminishing em- 
ployment, and raising the cost of food, and 
after they have applied to this House. in 
every form, soliciting it by every means to 
inquire mto and to hear their evidence—_ 
to hear it publicly at the Bar of tiiis House, 
or more privately in a committee, by com- 
mission, or in any way that you may think 
it right to satisfy you of the truthand justice 
of their statements and the extent of their ' 
privations, and all of svyhich has been’ stead-. 
ily and sternly refused ; and when at length 
the people had persuaded the last Govern- 
ment that the pearance was, enormaus, that _ 
it was generally felt, and that it could not. 
be wisely, justly, .or honestly left . un- 
heeded, and ‘that they proposed, with the 
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erga of a united Cabinet, a measure 
hich, though falling short of complete jus- 
ticé, as any measure must that left a tax on 
the food of the people, in order to swell 
the‘incomes of the rich ; he. said when a 
measure of that kind was proposed which 
met many of the great evils of the present 
law, and. very generally, as a compromise, 
Was satisfactory to the commercial class. 
Was there any obstruction, any opposition 
that could be offered to it, that was 
withheld from the Government in conse- 
re of that proposition. The right hon. 

net prevented its discussion, and he, 
in fact, upon that measure, acting upon a 
previous unpopularity of the late Govern- 
“ment, acivally effected their removal from 
office ; but they were suffered to do so on 
the assumption, which they favoured, that 
they were ready and more. able to under- 
take the Government of the country, al- 
lowing their organs and their followers to 
encourage a belief among the people, that 
they would relieve their distress. With 
what grace, then, he asked, did they come 
forward, when every man was expecting 
to hear something announced, and eager 
to listen to any measure, knowing they 
had power to carry it, and plead for further 
time to enable them to bring forward 
measures, the nature of which they had not 
given the most distant hint of. Had any 
thing fallen from the right hon. Baronet 
that evening to justify this course? What 
had the roads in Hong kong, or the expen- 
diture in New South Wales to do with the 
matter? He could haye fancied that many 
of the reasons assigned by the right hon 
Baronet might have been reasons for his 
not being in such haste to seize the Go- 
vérnment, and that he might have said 
that, with a due regard to the public 
business, or out of consideration for the 
distresses of the people, we will not take 
any step that should prevent what is es- 
sential to carry on the Government, or 
preclude full inquiry into, and ample dis- 
cussion respecting the sufferings of the 
people, or the cause which had produced 
them. , The present avowed incapacity, or 
want of information, under which the right 
hon. Baronet was labouring, might as well 
have occurred to him last May, when he 
prevented tha discussion of the Corn-laws ; 
or last June, when he insisted upon the 
Parliament meeting in August. But, with 
what grace could he now postpone the 


consideration of all the measures that. 


vifally affected the people upon the ground 
that he was not prepared, or that he re- 
quired more time to inform himself upon 
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them. What ground had the people to hope 
for any thing? What evidence had they-of 
any good intention for the future on the 
part of the Government ?_ What had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet to lead them 
to expect that he would remedy their ills? 
True it was, that equivocal language had 
been used—and that language ‘been 
used with some ingenuity, calculated: to 
give hope to both parties; but ‘had any 
Member of the Government said anything 
which could be fixed upon as declaring a 
determination, upon due deliberation, td 
act upon enlightened and intelligent. prin- 
ciples, and with the view to justice, in the 
framing of any new measure? What more 
was now known of the opinions. of the 
tight hon. Baronet upon the vital ques- 
tion of the Corn-laws, though he had 
reached that. position in which, he had 
promised that he would. be prepared! to 
declare his opinions? . What. pretext, ‘he 
asked, had he for believing . on.‘ the 
right hon. Baronet for saying, that the 
people might depend upon his proposin 
better digested measures for their relief, 
when all that they would know. before 
next February was, that. the right hon, 
Baronet had called to his couneils the 
men who had always been most prominent 
in upholding monopoly who had been: the 
constant enemies of free trade, and whom 
they had no reason to. suppose would aban+ 
don their opinions. Where, then; were. the 
le to gathcr hope from? They might 
to the speeches of men who had lately 
been re-elected, after being nominated to 
their new places, and what would. they 
find? Anything connected, with distress ? 
Any ingredient of the long- promised spe- 
cific alluded to, or any definite cause as- 
signed for that which was engrossing. the 
attention of such multitudes of peonle in 
the country? No, they would nothing 
but vows of vehement attachment .to; the 
Constitution, of love for the State Church, 
ample ackpamiedgmens of the favours, they 
had. just received from the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; but of what would give. the 
ple hes or comfort, not a syllable, 
Why the people were never so disaffected 
to the Constitution as the upper classes 
when they were out of power, and that has 
been shown during the time that the other 
side had been in opposition, for everything 
has been done to re Mal e the 
Sovereign in the eyes of the people. [ Na, 
no. | Why it is notorious—he Gopal 
would cease now, but he referred to it to. 


show, that, even the example of their, 
pon... the 


disaffection had no 
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for it had signally failed, and 
yore believed that from an opin- 
ion’ very prevalent, that the Sovereign 
did val sympathise with the suf- 
ferings of the people, that she was more 
ior now than any Sovereign had been 
many years a Oh no! the people 

of this country do not want to destroy the 
constitution, but they want you not to 
pervert it for purposes to sctye your dwn 
interests, and deprive them of the benefits 
by it intended for them. The institutions 
of this country, that are of any value, will 
never be in danger from the people if those 
above them do not set the example of dis- 
affection, if they show proper respect for 
themselves, and do justice to the people, 
The people know as well as those who use 
these topics, that it is only done to divert 
attention from the real questions before the 
sountry, and which affect them, and what 
they complain of is, that all this talk about 
preserving institutions is all foreign to the 
question which they are now urgently ask- 
namely, whether you intend to miti- 

te or abolish the monopolies by which 
are so aggrieved for the purpose 

of swelling the rent rolls of the land- 
owners, This is the question that they 
ask, this is the question that has not 
been. answered, but this is the question 
that must be satisfied if peace and con- 
tentment are to be restored in thiscountry, 
And what prospect is offered of that by the 
course that is now about to be pursued, 
when every we pid is refused, and every 
sonsideration of public grievange is past- 
ned, Why the people have nothing left 
fos te agitate and agitate, till they make 
you $0 uneasy that you must give them 
same attention, and they must resort. to 
means which really defeats the object of 
representative Governments, for it causes 
measures to be carried out of this House 
before they are carried in it, and this ] ex, 
will, he the case with this great ques: 

tion of the Corn-law, and that it will share 
the fate of so many other great questions 
which have been extorted from the upper 
classes, through fear, and not from reason 
or justice. This is, the lesson the eonduct 
of the upper classes has always taught the 
pepple, and surely it is ne considering 
whether, in the perscet state of the country, 
it is ayise or right to drive the peaple into 
this course, for driving them it is, and no 
camplaint can be. made with justice of their 
large ‘es drregular assemblies, where they 
can tel you that you have refused to dis- 


cuss or listen to what affects their interests 
jn this House, and that they are not re- 
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they do not agitate; you will say they de 
not care fer the subject, though they will 
probably hear in February that you will do 
nothing for them because you cannot yield 
to clamour, This, however, will. all tend 
to diminish that number, now small and 
becoming less in this country, who expect 
that this House will ever earn the love or 
respect of the people, and will add to that 
much larger party who affirm that po jus 
tice will be done to the people, or attention 
given to the general interests, till the repre- 
sentation is placed upon some wider hasis 
than it isat present, It was difficult, indeed, 
to imagine any thing more likely to confirm 
numbers in that view than the contemptu- 
ous utter disregard of their interests con- 
templated by this prorogation, I do, then, 
regret this course, gnd [ must, on behalf 
of those whom I have represented in bring- 
ing the Corn-laws so frequently before the 
House, condemn it in the strongest man- 
ner.. I consider that no yalid reason has 
been assigned for it; and that a postpone- 
ment of public dyty to the personal conve. 
nience of Members is an insult to a popu- 
lation, many of whom are starving, many 
in the lowest state of distress, and all de- 
siring that they may at least have. the 
consolation of having their case deliberately 
considered, believing themselves, and being 
able to refer to the greatest authorities for 
believing, that there is a close connection 
between their suffering and the. operation 
the Corn-lgws. . te felt, indeed, 89 
strongly the impropriety of this prorogation 
in the present state of the country, that as 
no opportunity was.to he affarded for a 
vote, he thought he should haye neglected 
his duty to his constituents had he nat 
expressed his opinion thus strongly upon it, 
r, Brotherton, a3 the representative of 

@ constituency deeply interested in. this 
uestion, could not abstain from offering 3 
ae words expressive of his feeling spon the 
subject... It must. be admitted, that. great 
distress had existed for the last four years, 
and he was enabled to state that distress, 
sq far from. diminishing, was daily. in- 
creasing, This led him to feel, that great 
responsibility attached somewhere, and 
that somethin, pyghe at once to be done 
to a relict esterday there bea bese 
a very large meeting 1p the town of Man- 
cheater, tovadanese her Majesty, and pray- 
ing her Majesty not to prorogue Parlig- 
ment until there should be some discussion 
upon those questions, that related to fhe 
rade of the country, and more especially 
to the provision laws. He believed, that 
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that meeting, which was quite unanimous, 
win Aa larges san, ex grey: tan Wed in the 
town-hall of Manchester, It was com- 
posed of merchants, manufacturers, and 
operatives all of whom were agreed, that 
something must be done to relieve the 
trade of this country. He believed, that 
the people were beginning to understand 
the causes of their distress; at any rate, 
they were strongly impressed with the 
belief, that a great cause of the manufac- 
turing distress arose from the Corn-laws ; 
and he (Mr. Brotherton) trusted, that 
something would soon be done by the 
House to alter those laws. It was now 
seen, that the distress was not merely con- 
fined to the working classes. It was — 
great inroads amongst the middle an 
higher clagses. Merchants and manufac- 
turers were daily becoming insolvent. 
Hundreds and thousands of persons 
were out of employment. ‘In the borough 
hé had the honour of representing, 
eleven out of every 100 cottages were 
untenanted, many of the mills were stop- 
, or working short time. This, too, 
was but the common case of the manu- 
facturing districts. In 1886, all these 
houses were occupied, now there were 
1,500 untenanted. In every direction 
crime and disease, the natural conse- 
tiences of extreme want, were rapidly in- 
ng. Jn 1836, the number of pri- 
soners tried at the New Bailey, was 
1081, but in 1840, 1664. From ~ 
re} of the dispensaries, it ap ; 
ka Alesis had aciealaa to iis 
mense extent. He had letters from phy- 
sicians and others, which declared, that 
much of the disease amongst the labouring 
classes arose from the want of sufficient 
food. ‘This being the present state of the 
— in the manufacturing districts, 
e (Mr. Brotherton) would call upon the 
Government to consider what an awful 
responsibility would attach to them if 
they allowed the present sitting of Parlia- 
ment to pass over without some intimation 
of the course they intended to pursue. He 
agreed, that time should be given for the 
due consideration of many of the measures 
which the right hon, Baronet might have 
to propose—those measures, for instance 
which related to finance; but with regard 
to the Cora-laws, not a moment should be 
lost in declaring what the intentions yf the 
Government might be. It was nothing to 
him (Mr. Brotherton) what. particular 
ght be in power. He expected 


party mi | 
nothing from any party. Hig principle: 
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and declaration would always he, “ perish 
party, but give the people bread.” All 
that he wanted. was measures, 
and he would support any men 
would give them to the country, Hé 
believed the present Corn-laws to be un- 
just, inhuman, and impolitic, and that 
they could not be supported by any man 
who acted upon the principles: of justice. 
He was well aware that no argument 
in that House was so strong as» the 
argument of a majority of ‘votes, and 
that nothing he could say would have 
much weight when the opinions ef a 
known majority were against it. Still for 
that he did not care. He stated what he 
believed to be the truth, leaving the re- 
sponsibility upon those to whom it be- 
longed. He deeply regretted, that the 
right hon. Baronet had not thought fit to 
give any intimation of his intention as to 
the Corn-laws'; and this he would tell.the 
right hon. Baronet, that ‘no system of 
policy would long endure, founded: upon 
those laws. He confessed he saw not 
reason or right whatever for any tax at ail 
upon bread ; and he denied the title of the 
landlords to any such impost, It was 
not generally considered, as it ought tobe, 
that whether a tax went into the Exche- 
quer or not, it mattered little to the people 
if they had to pay it, Corn could not be 
admitted into this country till it reached 
a famine price here; but if corn were Jet 
in wt a reasonable rate constantly, it would 
never rise at home to thig famine price, all 
the world being open for importation, Why 
should not Parliament permit the people 
of this country to oxeienge their commo- 
dities freely for those of other nations? 
Then the Legislature would not be charge- 
able, as at present, with the injurious 
fluetuations that constantly arase in prices, 
His belief was, that there was already in 
the yb de firm resolution for a change in 
the Corn-laws ; and it was in the highest 
degree unwise in the Government to 
withhold their opinion of what that change 
should be. 7 
Mr. Ward had no wish to lengthen a 
discussion which seemed to be confined 
entirely to one side of the House, but he 
had no hesitation in sayie » that after the 
communication which a been made'on 


that and the previous evening, he thought 
the sooner the proceedings of the House 
were brought to a close the better. Upon 
a former occasion, he had fold the right 
jhon. Baronet, that he was one of those 
who considered, that having won his way 
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to power fairly, he was entitled on the 
part of so humble an individual as he 
was, to a very respectful consideration of 
any measure he might bring forward. He 
thought, that he had stronger ground on 
that account to express the deep regret 
he felt that the right hon. Buronet did 
not affonl him an opportunity of giving 
that respectful attention to any measures 
whatever. At the late general election, 
the constituencies were told, that the 
battle against the Whig Government was 
fought on well defined principles by the 
Conservative party, and that on the meet- 
ing of the new Parliament the country 
would be told what those principles were. 
He, therefore, had been looking to this 
period, not, indeed, for an explanation in 
detail of the financial measures which the 
new Government might deem it proper to 
propose, but at least, for some explanation 
as to the course to be pursued in reference 
to a question to which the attention of 
the labouring classes in the great manu- 
facturing districts was solely turned, and 
upon which, in fact, any future system of 
finance that may be adopted must necessa- 
rily hinge. As it was, however, the country 
had only one act of the right hon. Baro- 
net to consider for the next five months, 
and that was not the question of how the 
people were to be supplied with food, but 
who the Gentlemen were whom the right 
hon. Baronet had been pleased to asso- 
ciate with himself in the Government of 
the country. And this certainly was not 
calculated to inspire any confidence of 
coming to a satisfactory arrangement upon 
the question of the Corn-laws at any 
future time. The right hon. Baronet told 
the House in the most honourable spirit, 
that he would not condescend to be the 
instrument of working out the ideas of 
other people on this question, but that he 
hoped next year to come forward as the 
organ of a united Cabinet, and to propose 
an alteration of the Corn-laws in which 
all his Colleagues should be agreed, 
Judging from the persons in the Cabinet 
opposed to any alteration of the Corn- 
laws—when they saw the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the hon. Member for Kent 
(Sir E. Knatchbull), who was opposed 
even to allowing foreign corn to be ground 
in bond—when they saw these individuals 
in the Cabinet, he could not conceive how 
any one could expect great concessions 
on the subject of the Corn-laws; nor 
could he draw any inference favourable to 
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an alteration of the present system from a 
speech which had been made by the hon, 
Member recently appointed to the office 
of Vice-president of the Board of Trade. 
He feared the effect of another winter, 
inasmuch asa great portion of the distress 
which existed would undoubtedly be attri- 
buted to the operation of those laws. 
That distress had not been exaggerated 
by the hon. Member for Salford. He had 
on a former occasion mentioned the cir- 
cumstance of there being in Sheffield 
2,000 houses unoccupied, and he thought 
at the time, that it was just possible some 
hon. Members might imagine he had over- 
stated the number. He had, however, 
received a letter two days ago, in which 
he was informed, that according to the 
abstract of the late census, no fewer than 
3,223 houses were untenanted in Sheffield. 
He feared, that it would afford but little 
consolation to the country to know, that 
the right hon. Baronet meant to dela 
producing his measures until he could do 
so with an united Cabinet. 

An hon. Member on the Ministerial side 
said, that as a new Member he could not 
conceal his astonishment, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, thinking as they thought, 
ye a as they spoke, and acting as 
they acted, did not intend to press this 
discussion to a division. They might, no 
doubt, be in a minority, but that was no 
reason why they should not let the coun- 
try know their opinions by the manner in 
which they voted. If they did not do so 
this way, there were no other means of 
accomplishing it but by every Gentleman 
Opposite stating his opinions, which, hea- 
ven forbid be should be called on to do. 
He would not prolong the discussion. 
He had just come from his constituents, 
and he would go back to them perfectly 
contented, because he knew, and they 
knew, that the Government was in the 
hands of persons in whom they could 
place confidence, who, he trusted, would 
take time to consider the measures which 
they meant to bring forward and to carry. 

Mr. Cobden said, he was not astonished 
at the hon. Member who had just sat 
down expressing his wish for a division. 
Divide-was still the cry, they still had a 
majority of ninety-one. They had brought 
forward no argument—had not made use 
of a single reason, They had not appealed 
to any principle, but the cry was, “* Let 
us divide.” He warned hon. Members 
from setting a bad example to the coun- 
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try. They had heard a great deal of ar- 
gument against brute force—against phy- 
sical force, and a numerical ye 2 
but the appeal made by the hon. Gentle- 


man who had just sat down was not any 


better than an appeal to numbers. He 
did not rise for the purpose of replying to 
that hon. Gentleman, but to add his tes- 
timony to that of the hon. Member for 
Salford, because he thought it due to the 
Government and to the House, that they 
should be told of the distress, and of the 
all-important question which they were 
setting aside on the present occasion. He 
would not have the House believe, that 
the excitement in the north of England 
on this subject had been produced by the 
efforts of a few interested individuals. He 
believed that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were unconscious of the state of public 
opinion on this question, and he was the 
less. disposed to doubt this when he saw 
it admitted on all sides, and admitted in 
the morning organ of the party opposite 
this very day, that the late elections had 
not been so much a triumph of public 
opinion as a victory of the purse. [ OA, oh /] 

e only stated what the great organ of 
Gentlemen opposite admitted, and if hon. 
Members were sitting there merely from 
the strength of their pockets, and not 
from publie opinion, then there were good 
grounds for supposing, that they were 
ignorant of the real state of the feelings 
of the country on this question. Why 
had bribery been resorted to—why had 
hon. Members gone to boroughs with 
their constituents in their pockets? If 
public opinion had been in their favour, if 
they could have been returned on princi- 
ple, where was the use of bribery? It was 
beeause they had been elected and re- 
turned by bribery alone that he thought 
himself justified in saying, that they were 
profoundly ignorant of the condition of 
the country. He had come there to state 
his opinion of the distress in the district 
from which he came, and he thought it 
his duty to bear testimony on this head, 
and to tell the House, that if they ad- 
journed, or were prorogued, without giv- 
ing the Corn-laws their consideration, the 
responsibility would not rest with those 
representatives, the real and not purchased 
representatives of those districts in which 
the greatest distress prevailed. They had 
heard of the distress that existed in Sal- 
ford. There were other boroughs in which 
the distress was equally great, In the 
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borough of Stockport, which he repre- 
sented, the distress was fearful; one out 
of avery five houses in Stockport was un- 
tenanted, half of those occupied were not 
paying rent; nearly half of the manufac- 
turers mills were closed, and thousands of 
working people, who, to other countries 
would be a valuable possession, were wan- 
dering about the streets seeking employ- 
ment, but unable to find it. Yet, in the 
face of such facts, were they to wait five 
months for measures of relief? God 
knew whether or not he (Mr. Cobden) 
should have constituents in five months. 
If emigration went on for the next six 
months as it had done for the last twelve 
months, he feared he should find very few 
of his constituents left. If, however, they 
were to have the discussion adjourned for 
six months, he begged leave to place the 
responsibility, and the particular conse- 
quences to the labouring population 
which would flow from such a course, on 
the shoulders of the right hon. Gentle. 
men opposite. They had fraternised. with 
the Chartists to some purpose during the 
last twelve months. A coalition had taken 
place between them, which he believed 
was now about to be dissolved ; but let 
them beware, when going back to a people 
deprived of work, discontented and dis- 
satisfied, that the cause of the delay was 
placed on the right shoulders. It was 
right that the working classes should know 
that they had six months of privation 
and suffering before them, merely because 
certain hon. Members were desirous not to 
miss the pleasures of shooting. He told the 
House, that the distress of the operatives 
arose in a great measure from the policy 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. They were 
the cause why the operatives of this coun« 
try had reduced wages and diminished 
rations. It was right that the labouring 
man should know who robbed him. Hon. 
Gentlemen ought not to imagine that the 
manufacturers of Lancashire sought to 
diminish the wages of the working classes. 
He said solemnly that no greater calamity 
could befal the manufacturers of Lanca+ 
shire than to be driven to the necessity of 
reducing wages. He hoped the capital- 
ists in Lancashire were sufficiently enlight- 
ened as to their own interests, to know 
that the worst thing for them would be 
to have a badly remunerated working po- 
pulation; for, as Burke said, ‘‘ We are 
all the pensioners of the working classes” 
they are our greatest consumers and our 
U 
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greatest customers, and self-interest alone |, they: might be: transported to a» country 
would» prompt us to maintain the rate-of | where landlords were not monopolists, 


wages. He would venture to say, without 
fear of :contradiction, that the capitalists 
inthe north of England. had. carried on 
‘their teade.at a positive loss, He-ventured 
to say that; during the last five years, the 
fixed capital of Lancashire had been de- 
preciated fully)fifty per cent.. He chal- 
lenged contradiction. when. he - asserted 
that, during the last’ three :years, the float- 
ing capital. of these capitalists. had been 
depreciated in consequence of its having 
gone to pay the very labourers, who, ‘by 
short »work) and occasional’ cessation, of 
employment, ‘bad still been kept employed 
at:thes same nominal rate of wages-as! be- 
fore. . This had been done, too,:by:drain- 
ing the trades anions of their funds. : /In 
some towns more had been: paid: out of 
the trades’.unions ‘in support of. .unem- 
ployed operatives, than what was contri- 
buted» by the poor-rates forsupport of the 
paupers, -But the time: had now: come 
when the funds of the trades: unions were 
exhausted, and he was sorry to see by the 
Gazette that the floating capital’ of the 
manufacturer was also exhaustedi:: What 
were the consequences ? In the unfortu- 
nate borough which he represented they 
were threatened with a collision between 
the masters and the operatives, the opera 
tives resisting a reduction of their wages, 
which had been ‘nominally kept up, but 
which would now be permanently reduced 
by 20 or 30 per cent.’ The strife once 
begun, it would speedily spread over the 
whole of Lancashire. In such a state of 
things, and when he came to ‘tell ‘the 
House of the destitute state of the work- 
ing-classes, was he to be told by Gentle- 
men opposite that if the operatives were 
not employed they ouzht to be sent to the 
workhouse? He thought the right hon. 
Baronet .the Member for Tamworth, had, 
in a recent debate, in reference to a most 
distressing case, expressed himself to that 
effect [Sir .R, Peel: No, no}. The right 
hon. Baronet said on that occasion, that 
the parish authorities had surely neglected 
their duty. . But,,,as representing the 

orking. men. of Stockport, he, told the 
are (that they would not be;made. pau- 
pers--they abhorred, and would resist, the 
law, which . would grind. them.down to the 
ranks. of -pauperism. If they. failed in, 
this, -they..would take the next step, open, 
to..them, .and, submit to . the. secondary, 
punishment of the, penal. code, by, which 


and where the working man would not be 
told: that»he must:become a pauper when 
he was unable: to support himself.» No 
argument had been brought forward that 
evening~-no statement had been made in 
the least degree consola‘ory to the starving 
population» of >:this « country. He» had 
heard)agood deal of humerous bantering,; 
occasional ‘sallies: of  micth;: but’ nothing 
had been said tovalleviate:the fears of the 
manufactoring and commereial world... He 
believed’: they were not-aware of the'state 
of society for: which they pretended to 
legislate. \:‘The iright hon. Baronet. the 
Member ‘for Tamworth began his speech 
by saying that-he.was not inclined to have 
@ party contest on the present occasion ; 
but it) was: in fact a controversy, and one 
in’ which: the«teal question at issue had 
been overlooked. He ‘protested against 
the House: of Commons: being made a 
mere debating club [ Hear, hear)...» Hon. 
Geatlemen -opposite should recolleet that 
be) was ‘tolerably well seasoned. in- phy- 
sical. force; and: not easily to be put 
down... He» was ‘about to tell: them that 
he protested against the right hon. Baronet 
opposite considering that they were sent 
| to the: House of Commons to listen to the 
controversies: between: hiav and the noble 
Lord ‘the»Member for, London, He:was 
not thereto listen» to: party controversies, 
but he came to consider the interests of 
the people at: large. When the right hon. 
Baronet began, by saying that he did: not 
enter om the discussion on party principles, 
he ‘expected: to: -hear ‘some: argument to 
justify the delay which he asked. But no, 
‘The tighthon. Baronet said, that he wished 
to have time: For what ? In order, it’seems, 
to-consult those functionaries of his Go- 
vernment who may have important com- 
‘munications to:make ‘on the subject. Had 
‘not theright’ hon: Baronet the soppor+ 
tunity of reading the evidence: taken before 
the Import:duties Committee? © Didvbe 
not see there not only the evidence of the 
‘public functionaries of the Board of Trade, 
| but«also the.evidence of a:Gentleman not 
now in theeservice of the Government; for 
he had 'retired:fall‘of: honoars:;::he alluded 
to:the-evidence of Mr. Deacon :H ume.):ia 
that-reportthevtight hon. Baronet! might 
‘eonsult:the-evidence: given: by Messrs, D: 
‘Hume, Porter, and '<Macgregor, onthe 
‘operation’of: the Corn-laws.. The:country 
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printed in America, and read in almost 
every log-hut, yet the right hon. Baronet 
said he must have an opportunity of con- 
sulting the functionaries.of Government 
for evidence on the question.. Was that 
the, reason why. the subject. was to be 
deferred for eight months? Another ar- 
gument, which he was almost ashamed to 
call an! argument, had ‘been used by the 
tightshon. Baronet, when, in addressing 
the late Ministers, he said; “You put off 
your'measure for: five» years,:and did not 
introduce it. until :May dast.”: But what 
did‘ this prove?» Nothing. Yet the right 
hon. Baronet was aboutto:do the same 
thing, and indefinitely ‘to: postpone * his 
measure. The right hon. Baronet‘ made 
another attempt at an argument. He asked 
the: late» Ministers; “* Do you: stick to a 
fixed. duty: of 8s?” » This «was not the 
way to govern with: satisfaction to the 
country. Yet this was the way ia which 
the Prime Minister treated an: important 
question in which the: happiness of: the 
suffering and starving millions depended. 
He treated it by tauntir asking” the 
late Ministers whether they: still: adhered 
to the principle of a fixed duty:of 8s.: He 
protested against the consideration of the 
question of the Corn-Jaws being deferred 
on any of the grounds alleged: by the-right 
hon. Baronet opposite: : The» whole: re+ 
sponsibility of doing so in the face of sach 
a winter as they anticipated, ‘must rest 
entirely with the right hon. Baronet. | He 
had, within the last’ fourteen days, been 
informed by a gentleman of Manchester, 
well entitled to credence, that there were 
great. apprehensions entertained for the 
peace of Manchester during the ensuing 
winter. . The working oman. might suffer 
without complaint, but: asi Eaglishmen, 
they would not: sit) quiet»and see: their 
children starving around them. He knew 
a borough in which there was great diffi- 
culty in finding a mayor, the person on 
whom the inhabitants. fixed,: shrinking 


from the office, fearful that there would | 


be convulsions. next) winter. - He stated 
the fact. Gentlemen opposite might smile, 
but it was a fact, nevertheless...He would 
tell them more, Those persons.on whom 
the Government. had: hitherto \relied' to 
keep the peace in the manufacturing dis~ 
tricts: had now little motive left to: keep 
the peace. Their fortunes have been im- 
paired—the capitalists have \been ruined. 
He might be told that bayonets would: be 
employed to keep the peace, but they 
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could not do this, uvless they carried 
bread ‘with the bayonets. He warned 
them that the times were ‘perilous. They 
all knew the’ circumstances under which 


the Corn-law was ‘passed. ‘> It:was passed 


‘when’ the: House of ‘Commons was sur- 


rounded with military, and:at the point of 
the bayonet. [No, no}: He said the Corn- 
law of 1815 was soopassed,. Was that a 
fit example for a constitutional country to 
exhibiv?) Jt was>a' ‘law! that: had» been 
baptized in’ biood; begotten: in ‘violence 
and injustice, perpetuated at: the expense 
of the tears and groans:of the: people, and 
he prayed:to God thatit might-notend im 
violence; which ‘their conduct im refasing 
to discuss it had, without odoubt;” a: ten 
dency to provoke. + eid’ 
Viscount Sandon thought that a sense 
of ence, if not of decency, might have 
pr eer the hon. Shdablomie oe had. 
just:sat down: from alluding to the Mem- 
bers of ‘that side’ of the House: (the Mi- 
nisterial) as having been returned by means 
of bribery, and not on the ground of pub- 
lic opinion. »:He believed: that the electers 
of the Members on that side of the House 
had » been). remarkable, for, their , purity. 
Whether he: looked to the great, towns or 
to, the t counties which they repre- 
sented, he felt. convinced of the, truth of 
what... he ; stated,.., Neither, .London .. nor 
Liverpool, nor, any, of the. great towns in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, or Middlesex, had 
been carried by corruption.. If the hon, 
Gentleman had but cast 4 glance at Brid- 
rt, Shrewsbury, aud Nottingham, and a 
eadaed other places, he might from a sense 
of prudence, have refrained. from casting 
reflections on those. who were opposed to 
him. The hon. Gentleman said, he was 
anxious to discharge himself of the awful 
and responsible duty which he imagined to 
hang on him relative to_the condition of 
the mapufacturing districts. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman, it seemed, felt alarmed ‘at the 
storm he had raised, and was anxious to re- 
lieve himself of the blame of the mischief 
which he had largely contributed to create, 
and to throw it on the Ministry, because 
they were not prepared at present to con- 
sent to a repeal of the Corn-laws. He 
feared that the people of this country would 
soon find that they had béen under the 
guidance of those ‘better fitted to’ mislead 
than’ to “instruct them: “What had’ the 
hon. Gentleman told the House? He ‘said 


‘that the Corn-laws had been ‘carried by 


bloodshed, and at the point of the bayonet, 


‘and only reluctantly admitted ‘that he did 
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not speak of the present Corn-law, or of the 
one before it ; but of the Corn-law of 1815, 
under which there was an absolute prohi- 
bition against the importation of wheat till 
the home price rose to. 80s.. He. would not 
enter. into the merits of the present Corn- 
law ; for. the hon. Member himself .must 
be aware of the rate of duty at which.corn 
is. admitted by the present law, and at 
what a. rate it, was admitted under. the 
former law. . There had been a greater.in. 
crease in, the importation from. foreign 
countries. under, the present. than. there 
ever had been under, any former law... He 
was not more insensible to the hardships 
of the manufacturing classes than the hon. 
Gentleman was, who seemed in himself to 
monopolise all the humanity of the House. 
There was as much humanity on that (the 
Ministerial ) side of the House towards the 
working classes, as was felt for them by 
the mill-owners of Lancashire. .The_pre- 
sent agitation was a vain attempt of the 
mill-owners to divert the attention of the 
people from the grievances which their own 
practices had brought upon them. It was 
not fair in them to lay exclusive claim to 
motives of humanity, and to stigmatise all 
others as devoid of such feelings, merely 
because they differed from them on a ques- 
tion of political economy, on which able 
men of both sides had held different opi- 
nions. If Ministers had come down, as 
Gentlemen opposite had done, with some 
hostrum of their own, with a remedy that 
would at once relieve the distress under 
which the manufacturing interests were 
undoubtedly ‘labouring, then they might 
have been culpable if they ‘had delayed to 
produce or to proceed with it, but it was 
well known and not disguised, that the pre- 
sent Ministry did not attribute the present 
distress to the existence of the Corn-laws, 
and that no measure which they might 
— to the House would be brought 
‘orward founded on the distress whieh. at 
present existed. The Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce did not at first attribute 
the distress to the Corn-laws, but to ‘the 
operation of the Bank of England and the 
joint-stock banks. If they asked -any 
Lancashire manufacturer his opinion in 
private of the cause of the distressed state 
of trade, he would tell them that it | was 
not owing to:the Corn-laws, but tothe 
fact of its having been carried beyond its 
bounds at.atime when it was stimulated 
by a capital artificially applied, and that 
they were now suffering from the effects of 
this over-trading. These were the causes 
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which the manufacturers stated in private, 
while in public they harangued the multi- 
tade,and-talked of bloodshed, bayonets, 
and: exclusive humanity. He should tike 
to ‘hear some hon. Gentleman opposite get 
up and-plainly tell them whether, if. Mi- 
nisters had carried their proposition for.a 
fixed duty of 8s. three months. ago; .the 
distress: would have been sensibly. dimi- 
nished. .Whether the price of bread would 
have been lowered: in consequence he did 
not know, but he thought that they would 
hardly contend,that the state of their com- 
merce and mannfacturing industry would 
have. been different from what it is at pre+ 
sent... He had, thought. it was his;duty.to 
state what he had done, in consequence. of 
the taunts of the hon. Member for Stock. 
port, from which it would appear to be im. 
lied that, all. those on_his side. of the 
use were representatives of Sudburies 
or. Bridports...He repeated that he did 
not attribute the present distress to, the 
Corn-laws, and therefore it was, he be- 
lieved that no, alteration in those laws 
could materially affect the condition of the 
labouring classes. The sentiments which 
he had expressed to the House he had 
avowed to, his numerous constituents, and 
had not incurred any unpopularity in so 
doing. 

Sir Jt... Peel. said, that, ,as. the hon, 
Member for Stockport had so grossly mis- 
represented what had fallen from him, on 
a, former day, he rose to offer an explana- 
tion of what he had. stated on the case 
alluded to.. He had heard the hon. Mem- 
ber.for Bolton describe the case of a poor 
man who had been found dead upon his 
loom, surrounded by his family in,a state 
of starvation, He heard that statement, 
and. after.expressing his deep sympathy 
for the sufferers, expressed a hope some 
inquiry, would be instituted... And, the 
very, first thing I did, said the right bon. 
Baronet, on,my accession to oftice—for 
the; story dwelt upon my mind—was. to 
write @ Fetter the very day I kissed bands 
tomy, tight hon. Friend the Secretary. of 
State, for the Home Department on.this 
subjects, I said, that the story had sunk 
deep. into, my mind, and that, it true, it. was 
a. disgrace .to ae society in which such 
distress was suffered to exist. I suggested 
that some.inquiry should be, made iato the 
mode...iny which the. Poor-law. was, ad- 
ministered,.at Bolton... .My, advice..was 


taken, .and,the result is, that an Assistant 
Poor-law. Commissioner has been sent 
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down to that place, and is now there,’ pro- 
secuting his ities into the distressing 


i ances’ to which ‘I have’ referred: 
This is the foundation of the charge now 
brought against me ; and because I ex- 

almost“ horror at the statement of 
the hon. Member for Bolton, I am now 
tauinted® with’ saying, that the working 
classes ‘should be content with the eon- 
dition of paupers, and that the only ques- 
tion was as to ‘the administration of the 
Poor-slaws. ; 

Mr. Hawes said, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport was in error as to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Baronet, 
other Members were in error also, becausé 
the’ right hon. Baronet’s _ was not 
reported in accordance withthe explanation 
he now gave. But turning to the question 
before the House, they had’at last got a 
speech from an hon. Member ‘opposite, 
and that of the noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool did throw some light on the 
future commercial . 
ment. The noble Lord had. said that it 
was perfectly well known that her Majes- 
ty’s present Ministers did not impute the 
poveing distress to the state of the Corn- 
jaws, They were therefore disposed. to 
forego the discussion of them with the 
general assertion on the part of the noble 
Lord, that the leading authorities in poli- 
tical ‘economy were opposed to a change 
in the Corn-laws. He had given’ the 
noble Lord credit for some reading on the 
subject, and he had therefore been sur- 
ptised to hear him state, that the great 
authorities were in favour of the existin 
system {Lord Sandon: No, no]. He ha 
understood the noble Lord to say, at least, 
that the authorities entitled to weight were 
divided: Now, it happened that® upon 
this question there was a singular concar- 
rence of opinion, and he challenged the 
noble Lord to name one ‘great authority 
who was not against the continuance of 
the Corn-laws [Lord Sandon: Mr. Hus- 
kisson was in favour of them]. Untuckily 
for the noble Lord the last speech’ Mr. 
Huskisson made in this House’ was’ in 
favour of free trade’'in ‘corn. He’ (Mr. 
Hawes) was glad to have ‘sounded the 
depth of the mine of knowledge’ of the 

le Lord ; and if he’ took the trouble 
to read Mr. Huskisson’s speeches from first 
to‘last on this subject, he would find that 
thére was an obvious and ae 
gression of opinion towards free trade in 
corn. “He did not ‘claim for himself or 
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his Friends ‘any’superior sympathy for the 
suffering ‘classes, but though he did not 
charge ° those who sat on the opposite 
benches with ‘personal want of feeling, he 
was entitled to consider how! far’ their 
policy did or did not tend towards relief. 
While tie'gave them credit for feeling, he 
hada right to denounce the policy of the 
party, as avowed ‘by the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government, to be 
coe with mischief and misery to the 
ower orders of the community. © The 
right hon. Baronet had concurred in the 
Address to her Majesty at the opening of 
the Session, and then it was said, 


“ We assure her Majesty: that we fully share 
in the deep sympathy which, her Majesty feels 
with those of her subjects who. are now suffer- 
ing from. distress and want of employment; 
and we fervently join in her Majesty’s prayer 
that all our deliberations may be guided by 
wisdom, and may conduce to the happiness of 
her Majesty’s subjects.” 

He wished to know what sort of 
eyes with distress was evinced by 
the postponement of the consideration of 
the mode of relieving them for a period 
of five months. But the righthon. Baro- 
net said be was not -yet prepared; he had 
not duly consulted and considered. This 
was strange,  recollecting the full dis- 
cussion which took place before the right 
hon. Baronet came into power, and the 
length of time that the whole question 
had. been. under: the view of the country. 
However, it now appeared that the doors 
of Parliament were to be shut, and that 
the people were to endure their distresses, 
until some half year hence it pleased the 
Gentlemen on.the other side to take the 
case into consideration... This was cer- 
tainly a singular, way of evincing sym- 
pathy, but, at the same time, he gave the 
other side full credit for personally possess- 
ing it.’ He agreed in what had fallen from’ 
the hon. Member 'for Stockport respect- 
ing! that part of the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet, which, jadging from the 
applause which’ it received from his fol- 
lowers; was most effective; where he'vin- 
dicated: himself for a delay of five months 
by complaining that the noble Secretary 
forthe Colonies’ had taken five years to 
makeup his mind:on ‘the ‘subject. This 


might be remissness or negligence On ‘the 
part’ ofthe soble Lord, but what had'the 
public to do with the comparative merits of 
the two’ sets “of Ministers? ‘The ‘public 
wanted measures—the suffering population 
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required relief, and yet the right hon. 
Baronet had’ refused even to discuss the 
means of -affording it. The right hon. 
Baronet exeused himself on the score of 
deficiency of know ; but, if he would 
only avail himself of the official aids within 
his reach, he would not be long in arriving 
at the conclusion that a change was neces- 
sary, and that distress was only to be re- 
moved or alleviated’ by a change. The 
right hon. Member,’ ‘the Member for 
Dorchester, addressing his constituents 
the other day, told them that he looked 
upon a ‘fixed duty as next to impossible, 
and that the only alterations that could be 
made would be ‘to ‘render the averages 
more ‘certain and’ ‘accurate. In fact, it 
was'not ifi the power of the advocates of 
the ‘present’ Cofn-laws to defend them 
upon any of the three grounds on which 
they had been originally proposed—that 
they would preserve steadiness of price— 
protect the farmer—or secure a home- 
growth equal to the home consumption. 
These three grounds must now be aban- 
doned.”: As to‘the appeal to the late Mi- 
nisters, whether they would now maintain 
a’ fixed duty,*he would ask what right had 
any man to’ inquire whether it were’ in- 
tended to maintain a fixed duty under 
all’ circumstances? The inquiry also 
eame with an ill grace from those who 
were themselves opposed to a fixed duty, 
as not only injudicious, but impracticable, 
whereas, under the sliding scale, all was 
fluctuation and uncertainty, and the sup- 
ply of corn was consequently diminished. 
A great deal of strong feeling had been 
manifested against the hon. Member for 
Stockport; because he spoke strongly 
of| the -eonsequences of delay upon the 
suffering classes; but that hon. Member 
had urged nothing that had not been said 
a’month ago; everybody had predicted 
that discontent would follow the refusal to 
modify the Corn-laws, and add to this dis- 
content the loss of trade and severe per- 
sonal suffering, and who should say, that 
the' peace of the country would not be in 
danger? «That-danger he laid at the 
doors of the Gentlemen opposite: they 
had thought fit to refuse even a discussion 
of the causes of distress. One hon, county 
Member, who had’ addressed the. House, 
without adding’ one word of ‘argument, 
seemed to rejoice that there would be ‘no 
. discussion ; but-if the enemies of the Corn- 
laws were in the wrong, how could it >be 
proved. but by discussion? Let it. be 
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shown, as the noble Lord had contended, 
that dear bread was beneficial to the’ peo- 
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ple. [Lord Sandon :' No, no.] That'was 
the result’ of the} noble Lord’s argument. 
He was a supporter of the Corn-laws. The 
Corn-laws’ made “bread dear, and as the 
Corn-laws; according to the noble Lord, 
ought ‘to be'preserved for the benefit of 
the nation, it was for the good of the peo- 
ple that bread should be dear. Such was 
the inevitable effect of the’ reasoning of 
the noble Lord.’ ' ‘The noble Lord ‘had also 
been pleased to taunt the Opposition side 
of the House’with’ being participators ‘in 
an infamous system of bribery. © Be it'so. 
He knew nothing of ‘bribery. © He repre- 
sented no freemen, and had purchased no 
seat ; he had incurred no election expenses 
he was ashamed to detail, and he hoped 
the noble Lord could say the same. If the 
noble 'Lord’s election bills were compared 
with his,;‘a wide difference would be found 
in them: {No, no.} “Did the noble Lord 


| mean to’ say that there had been no sub- 


scription for his election ? [Lord Sandon in- 
timated his assent.] He did not, of course, 
include ‘subscriptions and money paid by 
committees; He knew nothing of them in 
his own’ case.’ If there had indeed been 
gross'and shamefal bribery anywhere, he 
hoped it would be shewn that they had com- 
mitted a high erime of most pernicious ef- 
fect upon thecountry. Bribery had certainly 
done more to shake the confidence of the 
people in the House than any measures of 
bad legislation, and all-who were guilty of 
bribery; were guilty of a crime which sap - 
ped the foundation-of the representative 
system. He concluded by expressing his 
deep ‘sorrow that ‘the right bon. Baronet 
had expressed no opinion on corn, sugar, 
timber, finance; taxes, or any other subject 
on which’ the country was expecting in- 
formation. ' Notwithstanding this silence, 
he expected the confidence of the country 
just as‘much-as if he had brought forward 
the best practical and’ intelligible measures 
for the ‘advancement of trade, and the: re- 
lief of distress,” ; 

Mr. Litton believed, that ‘many of the 
observations ‘made ‘in ‘the course’ of ‘the 
present ° discussion, were’ calenlated to 
create! discontent and excitement, but not 
to: ‘afford a ‘remedy ‘for’ the: evils ‘whieh 
were complained of. ' Still he could: not 
allow the debate 'to close without, - ‘the 
‘part of ‘the Irish ‘people, ing the pre- 
Lay Government to take fall time to form 
°a deliberate jadgment on the important 
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reubjeets. which had been adverted to that 
evening.» He bdelieved,..he. expressed othe 

-dsnapimous opinion of the Irish people, 
when, he said, that.if.the measure with 
nespect, to the Corn-laws.had passed ‘as 


, proposed by ithe,late Government, it would | 


chave involved : Ireland |in,-immediate;and 
\dreemediable, ruin. He-was suse that many 
dvish;; Members .who,,voted with, the -late 
» Goyerament,.on. other questions, would 
chave yfelt--it. their duty. to vote. against 
Ahem on such .@ measure. He, regretied 
the misery suffered by the population..of 
Stockport and other places, but:were the 
interests of the 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of 
agricultaral -population, in: Ireland, to ‘be 


altogether. forgotten. in. this; discussion ? |;, 


They. would, -be subjeeted,,to, peaury;:mi- 
sery, want, and destitution, and. in.many 
eases tothe actual. deprivation of the ne- 
cessaries of life, if anything like the mea- 
sure of the late Government bad : passed 
that -House.); In) was.well) known, :that 
from the agitation, which, had. prevailed in 
Ireland of late years, but whieh he trusted 
would inot be allowed to Jast much. longer, 


there,bad not been much: of. British capi- |, 


talor industry introduced into, Ireland ; 
and its overgrown, population, depended 
for, existence, almost on,,the labour and 
profits, derived | from Jaud. The immedi- 
ate effect of such: a measure: a8 that pro- 
posed by the late Government would have 
been, not only-to deprive the Irish popu- 
lation. of employment, but toj prevent the 
progressive reclamation: of laod. now ad- 
vaneing io Ireland, to. the. great advan- 
tage of the country... The prosperity. of 
almost all the towns in Ireland depended 
onthe prosperity of the, agricultural .in- 
terest, With respect tothe franchise, the 
Conservatives; -had, always, wished: that 
Areland should-have. a. full, fair, and. bond 
Jide franchise; and he asked what would 
become of the franchise if the measure 
ofthe slate Government had-passed 2../A 
maa. wwust -bave: 10d. valuec-beyoud. the 
rent he paid,: aod manythousauds ;¢n- 
joyed the franchise in Ircland-aceording 
do the, present price of; cotns,:\But, if the 
date. Government » measure -passed,,-and 
core were reduced, (for that was; the,var- 
gument, of its advocates) whilst rent) xe- 
‘mained the same, as it-must where? leases 
existed, the jtesult \wopld: be,s;; that: -one 
shalf,-of : the :Ivish: franchise;would be cut 
‘up. In every :point.of, view Lreland seemed 
to have: been \totally, forgotten by those 
who professed. to. >be /its only. friends. 


| 2 4Sern 17} 


: Ought;an entire-country to, be sacrificed 
| for the..comforts.of twoor three:millions 
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of. people?., fle entirely disagreed, with 
those who, said. that the accession of. he 
ipreseniGoyernment, bad occasioned, un- 
#asiness, id, Leeland, ; The. woice of. every 
one almost. who, had anything to,lose, bad 
hailed .its, formation with acclamation, and 
the.change.of Ministry had. bees. rejoiced 
-at; even. by) the lower: classes, who. ws re 
now promised a, prospect of freedom . from 
agitation and. an opportunity of: pursuing 
theircourse of industry,unchecked,. The ap- 
pointmeat of; the Government, had given 
confidence to all, that (justice would be im- 
partially, strongly, but firmly administered. 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, thought, -it 
would .not be-denied bythe hon, Member 
who last)spoke, that though -he.was not 
certainly an Irish representative, he was 
not without.a considerable stake and inter- 
est. in, the. country. whose interests were 
alluded. to. by.the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman..., Nothing! in his. opinion, would 
_be.s0 advantageous to Ireland.as the total 
repeal of; the duties: upon; the import of 
foreign, corn into»this;country,, He) was 
not, prepared, to advocate at, all the late 
Goverment measure upon: corn. He.was 
fora total repeal of she corn importation 
 duties,;,, Ia Ireland there might safely be 
reckoned: above 2,400,000. labourers, .who 
were employed in. agricultural. districts, 
Teccivying , not; more, than €d.\aday. for 
their labour, ..Nething in respect tothe 
price of corn bere could make their situa- 
tion worse. » It.was. not 1o,be expected, 
therefore, that; there: should. haye, been 
petitions from Ireland against the measure 
ofthe noble,» Lord, of the; last.Session, 
founded upon,a permanent 8s, duty: upon 
the, import (of -fureiga conn, Jrelaod did 
not subsist. uponher trade to England in 
com or in saw commodities, (She, ex- 
ported. .proyisions largely to this country ; 
wad. of deadspigs exported from Belfast, 
the nuaber in one: recent year exceeded 
} 40,000; all,.of which went tothe mana- 
facturing | districts ia the north,of Eog- 
land, ‘The feeling created in Ireland: by 
L the accession, of the; present Ministers, to 
office; he believed, was generally a feeling 
yof apptehension,... He;, would, -however, 
dookito-the Gevernment. of the right-hon. 
sBaronet.with the hope, of, a), better result 
than’ that.,anticipated, by some. upon. his 
 sidevof the, Huuse., »He teusted,, and ear- 
seatly hoped, the right,hon. Baronet would 





intwoduce a measure. calculated to! relieve 
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the distress but too generally experienced 
by the manufacturers; whatever was done 
with that intent ought to be done quickly. 
He was neither a party to a fixed: duty 
nor to the sliding scale, His inquity was 
directed to whether there: should:be any 
protection’or none to our egricultural 
produce; and he confessed, that, how- 
ever, unpromising the appearance of the 
House might be for the experiment (there 
being not one-third as many Members on 
that side of the House as on the Ministe- 
Yial side), he should. prefer seeing the 
question tested by a division to-night. It 
ought: to’ be tested bya vole andoa divs 
sion; and: not by a,mete war of words, as 
on the present occasion; No matter what 
might be the minority, the result: must: be 
beneficial to the public, and promote truth 
and knowledge. » It would put the public 
in possession of the opinion of parties in 
that House, and leave them to: protect 
their interests by petitions, as they’ had 
on other occasions. With respect to the 
proposed Poor-law Continuance Bill for 
a period, he thought it would «be —_ 

be 


expedient that such a measure shou. 


accompanied by a clause: restricting the: 


commissioners of the Poor-law from fore« 
ing the Poor-law into districts, im the in« 
terval; where no. -unions: had: yet “been 
formed under the existing law;:and.in 
proposing this limitation of their autho- 
rity, he confessed he should be gratified 
to: find that the proposition came, as :it 
certainly ought, from the right hon. Bas 
ronet at the head of the Government. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell wished to take 
the opportunity of protecting himself from 
the supposition that he concurred: in the 


opinion expressed by the noble Member | Engl 


for the City, with regard to the Irish ap- 
pointments ; and still more to guard hims 
self from the inference drawn by the right 
hon. Baronet from what had fallen from 
the noble Lord. He had: great personal 
respect: for the character of Lord» Eliot; 
bat he doubted whether he had power or 
firmness, or perhaps both, to-carry out his 
just or benevolent -intentions. 


voked the -hostility°of «his party,;:by the 
course he i regarding the Irish Cor- 
i ct, wishing, as he <did,:to -put, 


as in England, all sects upon an-equality,| gl 
Upon that occasion: the just, and liberal 
sentiments of Lord Elliot were controlled 
and overruled by his friends in the House 


{COMMONS} 


andout of -it; and-he much feared thata 
similar result would hereafter attend his 
labours... Neither did:-he> (Mr. »M. ods 
O’Gonnell) anticipate ——— favourable 


Itcwas) 
known that the noble Lord; the. new: 
Secretary for Ireland, had formerly pro+. 
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from the disposition the right -honz 


Baronet: at the head of the Home: Depart-:. 


ment;; -He, therefore, feared the worst; 
but. if. the noble: Lord could induce ‘his 
colleagues to remove the monstrous in- 
equality» of the municipal: franchise, he 
would deserve the-highest praise, ‘and 
would render a most essential service to 
Ireland. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Rochdale (Mr. 8. Crawford), that the 
best interests of Ireland, instead of being 
injured, would: be importantly benefited 
bynan alteration im the’ Corn-laws ;) the 
change: proposed) by the late Government 
would have done much good, and upon 
this point, he ‘believed, that the: eyes of 
his countrymen were beginning to be 
opened, notwithstanding the bold assertions 
of the hon. and learned Member for Cole- 
raine, and his Cassandra-like predictions. 
For himself, he ‘believed that the ‘Irish 
would receive‘an advantage from the pro- 
posed: change, and from. the total abolition 
of -protective duties, provided the altera- 
tion were gradual, and that existing in- 
terests were disturbed:as little as possible. 
Mri: Hardy said,° that hon. Gentle- 
men Ought not ‘to altribute the present 
distress in the manufacturing districts to 
the Corn-laws, when there had been great 
prosperity in those very districts during 
the existence of these same laws. If he 
wanted to know the cause of the present 
distress, he would go for information to 
the hon. Gentieman the Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Fielding); -he was a blunt 
ishman, and would speak the truth. 
He told them that, in 1820, the annual 
prodace of the four kinds of cotton manu 
factured :was.180,000lbs., which: fetched 
96s.. to the: manufacturer, whilst the an 
nual quantity now used was 480,000lbs. ; 
thesum received by the manufacturer 
was reduced from 96s, to 27s. If people 
would goto jointstock banks for accommo-~ 
dation, and would build manufactories, 
because) they saw others prosper, and if 
they would manufacture 480,000 lbs. in- 
stead of 180,000l]bs.; and if their pros- 
perity:had not kept pace with the increase 
of manufactures, it must be becausethey had 
utted the market, Then, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford had atluded to the number 
of Houses in Salford and Manchester that 
were: uninhabited; and the hon. Member 
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attribated: this to distress, arising from 

the‘Coru-laws>. Now, the last time it had 

been: his lot to travel by the Manchester 

and Leeds Railway, ‘his attention was at- 

tracted ‘to the large bodies of men and 

women‘ with packs at their: backs, who 

were standing up in that part of the train, 

where they could be carried for 2d. or 3d. 

a-distance of eight or nine miles, and, on 

enquiry, he was told that, in consequence 

of the railroad, these had: forsaken 
the cellars in which ‘they had resided in 

Manchester and’ Salford, and «were now 

living in little cottages in the country. 

They ‘now lived: in’ houses for 2/;: in- 
stead of paying: 52, for cellars. This 

might: -account for the houses» being’ 
uninhabited. as the glut of manufactures | 
might account for the want of prosperity. 
He believed that the true way of removing 
the present pressure under which the ma- 
nufacturing interest laboured was to re- 
duce the amount of goods manufactured, | 
and return to the old system of carrying 
on business: Was the House aware of 
the real state of the case as res- 
pected the protection given to manufae- 
tures?’ The manufacture of cotton, if he 
was not mistaken, enjoyed a protection 
of from 20 to 25 per cent. {Several 
Members, ‘10 per cent.”] » Now, it:‘was 
singular, he thought, that during all the 
discussions about the Corn-laws they ne- 
ver heard anything, not a word, of the 
protection given to cotton. Whether they 
repealed the Corn-laws or not, one thing 
was clear, that foreigners were cherishing 
their own manufactures most tenaciously 
and would persist in doing so and in com- 
peting with us; and the man afacturers of 
thiscountry showed thatthey thoughtsotoo, 
by requiring protection for their cotton ma- 
nufacture. As for the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, opposite, who had an estate 
in: Ireland but a seat in England, he had 
no doubt that no attempts had been left 
untried to inoculate the e of Roch- 
dale with the virus of anti-Corn-law opin- 
ions,.and.so the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. was sufficiently accounted » for. 
Much had been said: of the extent towhich | 
bribery had been carried on in ‘the last 
election. Now, there-were many ways of 
bribing; there were many ways of treating. 


They might treat, and they might promise 
to:treat, and he Scaetet bantu was 
an election where promises to treat were 
carried to a greater extent than was done 


{Stet 17} 





im the'last. In fact, it) was a national 
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promise. Her! Majesty’s late Ministers 
ised to treat the people with a big 
oaf fora little penny. The cry went out 
to all the constituencies: Yet, in spite of 
that, the constituencies had ‘returned a 
vast’ majority of the opponents of her 
Majesty's late Ministers.. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that there were now 
in this country two elections everywhere, 
—one on the day of nomination, the other 
on the polling pay: On the former it was 
a mixed election, made by the people ge+ 
nerally aswell as electors on a show of 
hands; and he believed that if hon. Mem-~ 
bers inquired they’ would find that the 
election by show of hands was, in a great 
majority of cases, in favour of the Conser- 
vative candidates. Gentlemen might smile 
but the truth would come out by and by, 
when the election petitions, of which there 
were'a great number, came to be disposed 
of, ‘Then it would be shown on which 
side the bribery was, when the right hon. 
Baronet'should have had time fully and 
fairly ‘to consider all’ the disastrous cir- 
cumstan¢es in which the country was at 
present involved. Why should the period 
necessary for such a task be denied: the 
right’ hon: Baronet? The late’ Ministry 
had a much longer time given them to di- 
t their late measures—they had taken 
August, 1840, to April, to consider 
the voluminous report in which the hon. 
and learned doctor (Dr. Bowring) and 
other hon. doctors opposite, figured so 
conspicuously; and having taken all this 
time to consider the matter, they had de- 
termined to take the sense of the country 
on their policy. But if the Poor-law had 
really been that law which the noble Lord 
had always represented it to be—namely, 
a law framed for the benefit of the people, 
why was it not permitted to go to the 
hustings too, and why did the noble Lord 
postpone the re-consideration of the mea- 
sure until after the election?’ The reason 
was, that the Poor-law ‘was not lar, 
and therefore the noble Lord shrunk 
from going before the people with it, and 
postponed the’ re-consideration until a fu- 
ture day, advising instead that the cry of 
the big loaf should be got up throughout 
thé: country. That course in his (Mr. 
Hardy’s) opinion, was: not fair; for the 
Poor-law was that law of all others in 
whichthe poorer classes were interest- 
ed, and they ought to have had the full 
‘state ofthe question placed before them 
at the election. ne 
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Mr. (C. Hindley had .not ,intended. to wee a ‘you' think that you'wilbbe 
AO IKE ebt 2had you"! wot 


take part in this discussion, but after the 
extraordinary speech of the hon..Membe 
who was the representative of a commercial 


better | aw the»parish 2” »Themaw' re- 
‘pliedy'**To-the! parish Ihave gone”—~it 


community, :he could not discharge, hig hwas'té the towaship’ of Royton; ‘in the 


_duty'to the House if he remained: silent, 
He did not-know, whether.the constituents 
of the hon,:.and: Jearned .Member..were 
leaving their. houses to enjoy the fine.air 


‘parish of Oldham F:and) what did the man 
‘with his wife and Vhteethildren get 2° Why, 
Ts. 6d. a week Yo ee persons 
‘in’ his!family ; “andthis*was the allowatice 


of the country; but his own constituents )t9 gupport a’man' who had fallen into’ dis- 


were not enjoying any such pleasure... If 
the statements of the hon. Members: for 
Salford and Manchester were:.true as.to 
the number of. houses uninhabited, it was 
not because the families had left them for 
the'sa ke of better-air; but because five: or 
six families now dwelt in one house, not 


being able to pay the rates and rents as (of the 


. they did formerly. They were next told 
by the hon. Member that the present evils 
were attributable to over production, but 
he asked the House where there was evi- 
dence that there were too many afticles 
in. calicoes, or linens, or woollens, amongst 
the population?» What would they say 
when he. told them that there were hun- 
‘dreds and. thousands of the: individuals 
who made these articles and were:not: able 
to. purchase them. The people had not too 
many calicoes or too many..coats, but too 
little food. He said it-was the duty of the 
House: to consider. the means. of | givin 
them more food... He asserted: that there 
was not a more industrious population than 
the working. population .of this country, 
and there was no country in which ‘labour 
ill paid.. He remembered when he was at 


Eberfelt, that:a manufacturer told :him «he | | 


would rather pay a good English workman 
four dollars.a day than employ one of his 
own at one-fifth the sum. He now wished 
only to address one word to the right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government. 
da the-course of his speech onthe want of 
confidence debate, the right, hon. Gentle- 
man had asked how it.was, possible that 
the. administration of, the. Poor-law:could 
‘be so remiss in. the country. » During:a 
wecent: visit. to. the «country, he had been 
called upon for charity. to relieve.the suf- 


‘tress, not in consequence of ‘any’ fault of 
his own, but: because there bad been it- 
provements in machinery, and because'his 
etiployer had’ failed, For, ‘himself, he 
was no party man; “and he’ did* not ‘care 
which ‘patty was in power,so that ‘the 
‘party in power would act for the advantage 
people of England; and when’ he 
found such circumstances as he had ‘re- 
‘lated, he was bound ‘to ask was thete no 
remedy? Yet the right ‘hon. Baronet 
proposed to renew the Poor law Bill for 
nine months without alteration, and would 
deprive this poor man of an appeal to the 
magistrates, or any other source, from the 
merciless frugality of this relieving officer. 
The people were compelled to starve, or 
to go. into the bastiles; Had it not been 
for the statements of the hon. Member he 
would not have risen, bat he could not in 
justice allow those. remarks to pass; the 
people whom he. represented were fall of 
apprehension for the future, and of suffer- 
ing.for,the,present, and he implored the 
‘right. hou. Baronet to take measures at the 
earliest:moment. to raise the condition of 
the’ suffering classes. 

Mr. Milnes: I agree, Sir, with the hon. 
Gentleman who has last ‘spoken, that the 
eon of the’ Poor-law and that of the 
i -law'is:closely:connected, and thus I 
am (justified: in ‘asking hon.) Gentlemen 
opposite «to: allow 'thesame privilege. to 
my right’hon, Friend with regard: to: the 
‘Corn- that »the-hon.) Member for 
Finsbury,'the stern and determined advo- 
cate for the | of the -Poor-law lias 
not nereone g ramen him. +The 
question .of the Corp-law ‘is in the 
mind! of the people of Breland; ted they 


vferings of a workman who had-been obliged | do not: wish it:to be hastily:and. triflingly 


toleave one master in consequence of the 
improvements. in» machinery, .which bad 
taken) away).all demand for. bislabour in 


dealt: withy <I¢:is a question, ‘that +has 
driven and twisted \its» roots’ into every 
interest: of! thecountry,.and they cannot 


‘spinning, and: be had+.gone | from: one pamng ye 8 torn:up without «great \peril 


master.to another.till/he was again thrown 


sout. of employment. by the -failure.of his }amT lanapcionds that 


jemployer.. He:saidyto the map;.‘‘with 


community. «And therefure, 
t.Majesty's late 
Id,,with: the tumult ‘ofthe 


tothe wv 
advisers. 





Ahe improvements ‘constantly: making: in |\late>elections in, their) ears, require my 
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= Friend: to come neers ——- 

lute’ panacea to » all: ‘ 
I believe such a panacea to be in the band 
of no living man. - And in fact; this seems 
to me to be the real distinction between 
the late and the present Government, that 


avhile: they laid so-.much, stress .on their } | 


financial. specific, .her Majesty’s present 
Ministers would endeavour in a. spirit. of 
calm: and, earnest inquiry to trace. these 
disastrous effects. to their just. causes,. and 
would. then, and only then, lay their. de- 
liberate judgment. before. the House, and 
I must, admit, that. I do, not anticipate 
from that jud t. apy of those immedi- 
ate and startling, effects which hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seem to bis a} If my 
right. hon, Friend were to hold out any 
such hope, I do verily believe he would be 
deceiving the.country, These are not evils 
to be.so remedied. Do not. hon. Gentle- 
men opposite declare that these are no 
momentary, or chance abuses, but that 
they are profound social diseases growing 
out of a long course of corrupt legislation, 
and. were not her Majesty's isters 
“particeps. criminis” till within a few 
weeks of their, dismissal? And in this 
case, what right have you to demand a 
sudden and ‘empirical ‘cure? ‘I “do ‘not 
know that I should have troubled ‘the 
House on this occasion but for two re- 
marks that fell from the late Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs ; the first was, that’ it 
was our business to keep the country’ in 
mind as well as the House of Commons, 
Sir, I will not admit this distinction: ‘We 
sit here representatives of the will of the 
people of England—at least, so’ says the 
Reform Bill. An opposition may be con- 
ducted in two ways—it may be of: that 
corrective and critical character, which 
would render it a most useful part: of ‘the 
Legislature, or it may be of that factious na- 
ture, which, not recognizing in'the present 
House of’ Commons the due expression of 
the opinion of the people of England; thinks 
that’ the first step to-any: e 3 

thust be a‘ reform of: the Reform Bill. I 
see no middle line between these two; and 
I-would put: it» to ‘the noble ‘Lord, who 
commenced this debate, whether: this lat- 
ter position is»reconcileable with’ hisere- 
peated: declarations of finality and the re- 
sistance to organic: change; which’ of olate 
years’ he has 'manfully maintained, atleast 
as regards’ England. The second remark 
of the'late ‘noble Secretary for -Foreign 
Affairs was, that free trade was good per 


se, and that its advantages did not depend 
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old English ‘ moralist, that adultery: is ‘so 
_— a crime that: it ross riae -be commit-: 
‘ted “by two persons; and analogically: it 
ere aepel erery ‘free trade is ‘only so 
great and absolute a good when it takes 
place between two-eonsenting parties. Bat, 
the principle of the noble: Lord would put, 
all:intermutual confidence cut of the ques- 
tion; and this appears tome the most: im- 
portant feature<in the case. And, as hon. 
Gentlemen ‘are ‘inclined. to dwell on. this 
comparison «more than I intended, 1 will 
conclude i «my- confidence, ‘that 
the: right -hon.: Baronet. will .continue to 

fess and: propogate. the. principles: of. 
ree trade-in a fair and legitimate way 
without, having resource to any of the 
questionable means by which her . Majes- 
be late, Ministers intended to accomplish. 

ir. purposes, 

Mr. VeSmith could at last congratu- 
late the House, that the hon. Gentleman 
had laid down the principle on which his 
right: hon. Friend would conduct his ad- 
ministration, and that was. the principle of 
legitimate propagation: the principle, not 
of adulterate; but ofilegal free trade, would 
be ‘amply undertaken on the assurance of 
the hon. Gentleman by this'new Ministry. 
The: right hon: Gentleman, however, nad 
not confined: himself to promises.on the 
part..of the right hon: Barooet’s Govern- 
ment, “but he had: laid: down: the »course 
that. the Opposition would adopt, and he 
had complained of its factious nature. He 
thought that the right: hon. Gentleman 
would not-adopt the explanation made by 
thechon, Gentleman, and he. hoped that 
in' the few observations to which he should 
confine himself, and which he had intended 
to address tothe House before the speech 
of the shon:: Gentleman, he should not 
merit thevappellation of factious. . There 
had been in theymemory of man an oppo- 
sition which ‘had: declared. ‘*: We will ob- 
struct and opposealb your measures.” To 
an: obstructive opposition he: believed he 
never! had» been, and: never would: be a 
|party. o The only: object of his thea rising 
was) notsbecause they: (the Opposition) 
| found fault. because there was no panacea, 
which! the hon:'Gentleman ' declared;: and 
‘he agreed-with him (the right hon. ‘Baro- 
net): never cwould :! @; coro with: the 
psilence: that «prevailed sas; to: the future 
measures of the Government, although: he 





mightconsider: it-slighting: to.the House 
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and to the country; but the object of his 
attack, ‘if attack it could be oe rh ‘was a 
very different error, and one for which 
the right hon, Gentleman was’ not often 
—the error of indiscretion. 
The right hon. Gentleman had’ teferred to 
the ‘future ‘financial difficulties of’ the 
country, and he ‘had ‘dwelt particularly 
eine colonial * difficulties. As’ thig 
affected a department with which he (Mr. 
V. Smith) ‘had been recently connected, 
hé ‘trusted that he would not be thought 
irregular if he referred to it. It appeared 
that, although from the trouble of forming 
his Ministry, the right hon. Gentleman 
could ‘not’ enter upon’ a consideration ‘of 
the many pa by which he would fiave 
been enabled to ‘ptoduce any measures, 
he had dipped into a recent ‘paper con- 
taitiing' the despatch of Sit George Gipps, 
the governor of New South Wales, ‘and 
the answer to that despatch of his ‘noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell), and upon’ that 
information the right hon. Gentleman had 
told the Hote, that the colonies of New 
South Wales, of South Australia, ‘and of 
New Zealand were ina state approaching 
to‘a national bankruptcy. “The error into 
which ‘hon.“Gentlemen opposite” would 
run, would be great if the right tion. Gen- 
tletian’s statements should indace ‘them 
to believe that such was the condition of 
these colonies. The paper which tiad 
been produced to the House certaitly 
stated, that in New South Wales,’ the 
governor, Sir George Gipps, had issued 
orders for immigration bounties to ‘an 
enormous extent, but the reason for this 
conduct on the part of Sir George Gipps, 
who had ‘acted ‘as preceding governors 
had‘done, in issuing these bounty orders, 
being for sums given to persons who should 
land in safety healthy immigrants, was to 
promote’ immigration, and he had issued 
the large’ number of orders, because “as 
each ‘permission remained only in force 
two years, no inconvenience was likely to 
arise from ‘the practice,” and it ‘would 
Causé ‘no distress in the ‘colony. He ad- 
mitted that this was ‘not a sound reason, 
but the nl of his noble Friend would 
prevent any difficulty occurring to the 
colony, because’ all hie bounty diane were 
to be brought to the emigration commis- 


sioners ‘before the 1st of September’ last, 
and after the Ist of November next, no 
emigrants to’ claim the bountiés could 
proceed to the colonies. It was clear, 
therefore, that after that time there would 
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be a cessation: of emigration till the ri 
tors Gentleman, or the noble Lord at oe 
‘head of the colonial department, should 
have heard from Sir George Gipps., The 
effect.of this order of his noble Friend 
would be,, that: no. mischief would accrue 
to the colonies, although some difficulties 
might be experienced by the holders of 
bounty orders in this country. The rigtit 
hon, Gentleman had done much worse by 
holding out to the:people of this country 
any doubt as to a national failure in New 
South Wales. From the information he 
had been able to gather, he believed it to 
be one of the most prosperous of her Ma- 
jesty’s colonies. .And. with respect to 
New Zealand, it was perfectly true that 
the’ governor’ had’ catled upon New South 
Wales, being at the time a dependency of 
that eolony, though it was now a separate 
at @ larger amount of money than 
had expected: Because, like all 
governots, the governor of New Zealand 
had taken to heart the peculiar interests 
of the ‘colonists under him, and did not 
pay 90 much attention to the treasury at 
ome. Hebelieved that this was on y a 
branch of ‘the amicable differences that 
had arisen between “the ‘Colonial-office 
and the governots.': The country ought 
not to entertain the impression that the 
colonies. of New South Wales or of New 
Zealand ate in'a state of irremediable dis- 
tress, and, therefore, he had been tempted 
to trouble the House with these few ob- 
servations to prevent the persons who were 
flocking by t nds from this country 
to these colonies, from believing that they 
will find the progress of their prosperity 
would be checked by any national bank- 
tuptey on their arrival there; that the 
people might» know, although the House 
should not propound or pass any measures 
for their relief here, that if they leave this 
country for those colonies in despair their 
condition will not be equally destitute and 
hopeless there. 

Sir Rodert Peel in explanation, only 
wished to refer'to the déspatch of the 16th 
July, 1841, addressed by Lord John Rus- 
sell to ‘Sir George Gipps. The noble 
Lord said; 9° 

“T have received your despatch of the ist 
February, :1841, marked ‘confidential,’ in 
which you report to, me the commercial em: 
barrassment which had existed for the preced- 
ing three months. . ... I cannot receive 

r 





y ‘report of occurences so disastrous, (Let 
mark the tetms) occurrences so disas« 
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trous:as those which you have new announced 
to me, without adverting to the. question, whe- 
ther your government may not be in, some 

»ge responsible for these evils, however far 

your por rection of them ma 

ee ptt wer x: ‘game’ mail ‘has brought 
me your despatch on’ the “subject of bounties 
on. emigration: From that d th -Tslearn 
that-you have given orders for bounty,’ pay- 
able within two years, for/no less a.sum than 





979,561,” :,..... sect id antatindt 

And then the noble Lord went on to:say. 
“On the part of her Majesty’s Government, 
T must disclaim any responsibility for this 
proceeding, and any obligation to ratify your 
engagements to the ehormots extent to which 
you have entered into them.” ie 


He (Sir R, Peel) gave. the noble Lord 
entire credit for the prompt measures. he 
had taken to prevent the, evils, to the 
colony, but if he read.this despatch, he 
could but feel great anxiety for the diffi- 
culties of the colony, and for providing a 
remedy. 

Lord: John Russell in explanation. said, 
that he certainly had viewed the state. of 
things represented by Sir George Gipps 
with very considerable apprehension, but 
he did not look upon. the mischief Jikely 
to be produced as being so.great.as was 
suggested, because the annual, produce 
derivable from’) the ,Jand. sales,..about 
158,0002., would nearly supply the amount 
of the bounty orders usually issued, 

Mr. Fielden begged to'direct the atten- 
tion of the House to; the deplorable dis- 
tress that existed throughout the. whole 
county of Lancaster, and ia other. manu- 
facturing districts. He thought the House 
should not prorogue until, something bad 
been done to remedy this frightful state 
of things. He was astonished too to find 
that the cruelties of the mew poor Jaw 
were to be continued for another year: 
and it was with surprise he found the hon, 
Member for Finsbury allowing the Poor- 
law commissioners to continue; in ra 
single hour after, the 3lst of December. 
He (Mr, Fielden) would. remind the House 
of the. number of, petitions, that; had been 
presented on this painful. subject, especi- 
ally one from Manchester, signed..by 
50,000 persons, praying that the autho- 
rity of the ‘commissioners, should not ‘be 
extended a single bour after the 31st of 
December, But this prolongation ought 
to make the House more feelingly alive to 
the distress which they wanted but the 
will to alleviate, for they. already had the 
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wer—for surely. the .Government, and 
Parliament could do. this; let them then 
determine. not to prorogue Parliament un- 
til something had been done, . The people 
of England : were as. well able to produce 
every. necessary. .now)as.at any period of 
our history ;, the:cause of the i yi was, 
Letduen tina no longer. in their. own. hands 
the, fruit of their labour, but it was. wrung 
from them. by. excessive taxation—whether 
it, was from taxes upon.corn or upon sugar 
it. mattered not ;.but, disguise it, as you 
might, the great, cause of the , present 
alarming, distress. .of the. people was the 
excessive taxation, under which. they la- 
boured. Within. a month the House could 
adopt; measures that would give confidence 
and hope to, the people... It was, there« 
fore, their duty to enter into the consi- 
deration. of this question in a committee 
of the whole House... If it would not do 
so he, at least, would record. bis. opinion 
of what ought to be done in these words: 
“ Resolved, that the distress of the work- 
ing people: at: the present time is so great 
through the et, but particularly ia 
the manufacturing districts, that \it. is. the 
duty of this House to, make instant, inquiry 
into.the.cause and extent of such distress, 
and-devise means toremedy it; and,at.all 
events, to vote no supply of money until 
such. inquiry be made.”.. He, believed if 
that House did .its duty, and applied an 
early remedy. to. the distress. that existed, 
old England would yet right herself, but 
if. that remedy were.long delayed, . they 
would have occasion deeply to regret the 
consequence... It was, at least, the bounden 
duty ofthat. House to inquire. into the 
cause. of that distress. Some persons had 
said that the principal cause of the pres. 
sure on. the manufacturing districts was 
over-speculation and over-production.. He 
admitted that the production in manufac- 
tures had for some time past exceeded the 
demand, but the distress was not the con- 
sequence.of that over-production ; on the 
contrary, he believed that the over-pro- 
duction had. been occasioned by the. de- 
pression which bad weighed upon. our 
manufacturing population. . The people 
were taxed far beyond their ability to pay, 
and. the taxes so wrung from them were 
expended. in extravagance and . waste; 
looking, then, at this state of things, and 
at the distress.and destitution which pre- 
vailed, it. was, only reasonable to. expect 
that if that House. refused to. consider the 
condition .of the people, and to apply a 
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remedy, to the evil, the :result :would be 
revolation, He would conclude by/mov- 
ing his: amendment in the terms he: -had 
already stated. 
.- Dr. Bowring seconded the resolution. 
He thanked: the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) for his attention to a case which 
he:had had the honour to call’to his: no- 
tice, and all he asked. of him and of those 










































sary: ‘He p 
be most painful. 


which had been already extended to the 
sufferings of one might be dealt out: tothe 
sufferings of all. The poor might be told 
to wait, but waiting was: very difficult for 
the suffering many.» If hon. Members 
posite would only consent to lcok into 
eondition ofthe poor, it could:not: but be 
felt. that they would ill discharge the:du- “ 
ties which they had undertaken, unless | Antrobus, E. 
they provided a remedy for their distresses. Pptevinc Pe hig Hh. 
At ohome, and abroad, great demands renee of 4 
were made on the attention of the House. | Bagot, hon. W. 
At home, sufferings. existed which could | Bailey, J. 
not be denied... The case; to: which he | Baird, W. 
had before alluded, afforded ample proof | Baring, bon. W. B. 
of this fact, for the report of the relieving | Barrington, Viscount 
officer was sufficient to establish ii, He Best cries T. BM, 
said that the pauper bad applied for relief pokey P: 
three months before, and he had made.in- | p, Vo 
quiries; he found that the man was in 
work, andthat: he earned at:the:rate of 
‘3s.per head: for his family per week ; the 
standard which had been adopted by the 
guardians was 2s. 3d., and it was nota 
case, therefore, for relief: nosassistance 
was given, and no further application was 
made until a demand was made for a 
coffin, and for money to pay. the funeral 
dues. He did not complain of the con- 
duct of. the guardians: on this occasion, 
for he had reason to believe that. they 
were not cognizant: of the facts: but he 
the House: to: bear in mind that 
there were thousands and tens of thousands 
of suffering: beings whom the Poor-law 
did not reach, and for whom the commis- 
sioners could find no remedy... There was 
avast deal of solitary sorrow associated 
with honourable and high-minded pride, 
which suffered ‘much—ay, even to ee 
before its tale of misery was told. The! Dafield; T. 
noble.Lord the Member for Liverpool had | Dagdale,;W. 8. 
stated his belief that the Corn-laws were Escots,-B. 
not: among the prominent causes -of the , te G. B. 
i which existed; but he had not{ Ferrand, W. B. 
Fiurey Cpt 
Fleming, J. W. 
Foben 


Majority) 108. 


Acland,T. D. 
Ackers, J. 


Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, A. 
Canning, rt, hn. Sir S, 
Chelsea, Viseount 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Cholmondeley,hon. H, 
Clayton, R. R 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Cochrane, A. 
Cole, hon. A. H. 
Collett, W. R. 
Hanetig C. 

ripps, W. 
Daeaey, hon. W. H. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Douglas, J. D.'S. 
‘Dowdeswell, W.' 


denied the existence of those distresses, 
and he had not said that the House of 
Commons was not called upon to look into 
their causes, and to-see whether they 


Forman, T. S. 
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could: not. discover a remedy for. them. 
Connected with these sufferings there was 
much of political discontent, in which 
there was so much of real grievance, that 
their consideration. was absolutely. neces. 





that the people might 
not plead. in. vain, or their condition would 


The House divided on the question that 


around him was that the same sympathy | the Order of the Day for the Committee 
of Supply be read——Ayes 149 ; Noes 41; 


List of the Aves, 


Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gore, W. O, 
Goring, C. 


Goulburn, rt, hon. H. 


Greenall, P. 
Greene, T, 


Halford, H. 
Hamilton, W, J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 


Hardinge, rt, hn. Sir Hi. 


Hardy, J. 
Hawkes, T; 
Henley, J, W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. S, 
Hodgson, R. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hope, hon, C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Trton, S. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnson, W. G. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 


Jones, Captain 
Ker, D. S. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. E, 
hy G..C. 
Leicester, Earl of 


“Lindsay, H- H. 
Bitton, £. 


Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mac Geachy, F. A. 
Manners, Lord, J. 
March, Earl.of 
Marsham,. Viscount 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P: 
Mites, P. W.’S. 
Miles, W. 
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Milnes, “7 Mion: F ater Colonel; ..-: 
organ, es P A. aioe 
Ms y, CR. s. Smyth, Sir G. 
Neville, R. Smythe, hon, G. 
O’Brien; A. S Stewart, J.” 
Owen, Sir J. “Stuart; H: 
Paeke, C2 W Sutton,'hon. H. M 
Palmer, Ri. rds: Aves) 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. _ Zeneaatside E. 
Pe ai ' 
Boab dose: 1, Folate ie 
lanta, rt,hon.J. ‘Trench, Sir F. W, 
Plumptre, J. P- Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Pollock, Sir F. Tyrell, Sir J.T. 
Reade, Ww. M. Vere, Sir C. B. 


Villiers, Viscount 
Vivian, J. E. 


Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rolleston, Colonel 


Rose, rt, hon, Sir G. Waddington, II. S. 
Round, C. G. Wigram, J. 
Round, oe Wood, Colonel T. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel. Wortley, hon. J, 'S, 
Russell, C. Wyndham, Colonel 
Sandon, Viscount TELLERS. 
Scarlett, hon, R, C. Freemantle, Sir T. 
Scott, hon. F. Baring, H 

List of the Noes. 
Aglionby, H. A. Napier, Sir C. 
Aldam, W. O’Connell, M. J. 
Brotherton, J. Parker, J. 
Cave, hon. R. O. Pechell, Captain 
Cobden, R. Plumridge, Captain 
Collins, W. Ponsonby, hn. C, F, 
Crawford, W. S. A. C, 
Dawson, hon: T. V’'. Rawdon, Colonel’ 
Ebrington; Viscount Rennie, G.” 
Ellis, W. Stansfield, W..R:C. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. H. Thornely, a 3 
Fox, C. R. Tufnell, H. 
Gill, T. Vane, Lord H. 
Gore, hn, Captain Villiers, hn. C. P 
Granger, T. C. Wakley, T. 
Harford, S: Ward, H: G. 
Harris, J. Q. Wigney, 1. N. 
Hindley, C. Williams, W. 
Howard, Sir R: Yorke, H, R. 
Jardine, Ww, 
Jervis, J. TELLERS. 
Larpent, Sir G, de H. Fielden, J. 
Mitchell, TL A. Bowring, Dr, 


Order of the Day read. 


Surbig — Mrsceitanvous meets 
mates.] Mr. W. Williams hoped: the righ 
hon. Gentleman would not press the mot ing 
for going into committee of supply-at that, 
late hour; ..It had been the nee pater 
the. late Government to o 
after twelve, and if ‘the right rng a 
man now persisted-in the ay. pete 
Williams) would feel it neceeiary" 

a few observations before the S) Spiaker Ia is 
the c ir. fisenueM Wa ? grime 
’ Sir R.yPeel.swas far from wnblog: rk, 





oppose the wishesiof the House) but:-he 
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hoped that there would not be any objec- 
tion to the Speaker! leaving the: chair, in 
order that he might propose a: Gentleman 
as chairman of Committees of: Ways and 
Means.and of private bills; t 

~Mr.. Williams: said, ‘his: objection’ ap- 
plied: to: items: of »the estimates, and he 
should not, :therefore,:offer any’ opposi- 
tion to the aval m oe big hoa. Gentle- 
mane sy: 

The House to:go ‘into Gouesitide of 
Supply.» 

Sir Ri Peel nid; that it appeared to 
him to be desirable to:adhere to the prac- 
tice of the House in: appointing a Gentle- 
man)jto -be chairman. of :committees:of 
ways and means: who should also have the 
charge of attending to. unopposed private 
bills:: In the selection of the eitloain 
he was) about to: propose:to the House, he 
had:been mainly. guided bya consider. 
ation of the time: whicl: he had devoted to 
the private business of the House, and he 
bad also. proposed to. that Gentleman to 
take, in: addition, the charge of com- 
mittees on: public business, should it be 
the pleasure sof the House: instead, of 
Members _ being: indiscriminately» called 
upon)to: takesthe: chair) on publie: bills. 
To  that::arrangement \the Gentleman 
to whom hes referred -had» agreed ;: ‘he 
therefore proposed Mr. Greene as chair- 
man of committees of ways and means, 
and he:moved that that hon.: Gentleman 
do take: the chair. 

Mr. Greene: (having taken the chair) 
thanked the right bon. Baronet for having 
proposed him. At the same time he must 
beg the indulgence of the House if, in: the 
earlier part-of the discharge of his ‘duties, 
he found: some» difficulty... He felt an 


ep mane in: consequence of 
the smanner in which the duties 
of chad for some: years past’ been 


‘He chad -also. to: beg. the 


| disdbranged... 
‘assistance of the House in «preserving: the 


‘order necéssary in. conducting the business 
‘as Gentlemen must; be aware, that from 
thé very nature: of the: business im coms 
‘mittee, it: was: infinitely more) dificult: to 
presérve> order, than: when the delibera. 
‘tions {ofthe |House.\weié conducted: in 
more solemn. form;: wath: the Speaker: in 
thé Obairs: In conclusion, -he could:only 
ke’| say; that -he should. endeavour: to follow 
the examplecof: his -predecessor, in the 
eyzeal, and jassiduity with which he 
uthe!duties: of the. office, 

that had been:conferred upon him. >» 
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Sir R. Peel said, he should propose the 
first res: and then move, that the Chair- 
man do report ress. 

Sir G. Cink’ thea moved that the sum 
of 116,1172. be granted to her Majesty to 
complete the charge of the eommissariat 
depattment to the 3lst March, 1842. 

“Mr. W, Williams objected to the vote 
as being extravagant, and exceeding any 
that had been proposed during the last 
twenty years. right hon. Gentleman 
had agreed to take the estimates as pre- 

ared by the late Government ; but, look- 
ing to the dilapidated state of the finances, 
as represented by the right hon. Gentle- 
map, he (Mr. Williams) thought it was 
necessary, that they should look to those 
points of expenditure in which they could 
effect reductions. The Miscellaneous Es- 
timates for the present year amounted to 
2,898,000, those for 1830 to only 
2,150,000, making a clear increase of 
748,000/. oy the present year. He 
woald have liked to see the present Go- 
vernment commencing their first money 
votes by the adoption of a system of eco. 
nomy, though he was very. sorry to say, 
looking back to the expenditure of the 
last ten years, that the late Government 


had not afforded them the example which. 


he wished them to follow. Had that Go- 
verpment practised economy, and adopted 
those reductions which had been recom- 
mended in that House, he doubted very 
much whether hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would occupy their present positions. 

Vote agreed to,.as also a vote of 25,0001, 
for the half-pay pensions and allowances 
of the Commissariat Department, 

Sir George Clerk then proposed a vote 
of 54,000. to.complete the expenditure 
consequent on the late insurrection in 
Canada. 

Mr, Jervis suggested the propriety of 
postponing the votes for the Miscellaneous 
Estimates until a future day, as, no doubt, 
many hon. Gentlemen had observations to 
make with respect to several of them. 

Vote postponed. 

House resumed,— Committee to sit 


again. 


Apuivistration or Justicz.] On 
the-motion of Sir G..Clerk, that the Ad- 
ministration:ef Justice Bill be read a se- 
cond time, 

The Speaker said, it appeared to him, 
that there were certain clauses in this bill 
affecting the privileges. of the House, it 
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would, therefore, be a matter for i 
ation whether the bill should be proceeded 


with. 

Sir R. Peel observed, that under the 
circumstance of money clauses being con- 
tained in the bill, the measure no doubt 
ought to be med, At the same time, 
he trusted, that the House of Lords would 
adopt a new bill, founded on the present 
one, when sent up from that House. He 
moved, that the bill be put off for six 
months. 

The second reading put off for. six 
months. 

The House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, September 20, 1841. 


Tue Stave Trave.]. Lord Brougham 
said, he held in his hand a petition to 
which he would beg to call the earnest 
attention of the House, as it related to.a 
subject of the deepest importance. It was 
from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, by whose chairman it.was signed ; 
but though, according to the, forms. of 
their Lordships’ House, it must be taken 
only as the petition. of the individual who 
signed it, there could. be no doubt that it 
sp=ke the sentiments of the very respect- 
able body from whom it came, Afterall 
the laws which had been passed in this 
and in many foreign countries for putting 
down the Slave-trade, it was greatly to be 
regretted. that British capital and British 
skill were. still found engaged in that. in- 
fernal traffic. The petitioners stated, that 
several British mining companies were 
established in the Brazils and Cuba, .that 
these mines were worked chiefly by slaves, 
and that British capital was employed by 
British subjects in the purchase of newly 
imported slaves from Africa, to supply the 
waste and mortality and. other exigencies 
eonagcted with those mines. Now, though 
it might be lawful for the subjects of some 
foreign countries to embark in the Slave- 
trade in those countries, it was not. so with 
British subjects; for, no. matter whether 
the trading in. slaves in some foreign coun~+ 
tries was illegal or not, if a British sabject . 
was proved to have been engaged in earry- — 
ing on the Slave-trade in such,countries 
he would be. liable. to, be tried..and .con~ 
victed as a felon and.a pirate,-and to.sen- 
tence of tran ion for life, as the law 
now. stood; but as it stood.a few sessions 























atk he would be liable to the punishment 


of . The question then would arise, 
whether it would according to our Jaw be 
considered ‘a trading in slaves, to purchase 


néwly-imported wegtoes from Africa? On 
that ‘oli there could be no manner of 
doubt that the British ‘subject so employ- 
ing’ his “capital would subject ‘himself on 
conviction to the penalty of transportation’ 
for life. The petitioners further complained 
that officers belonging to the British army 
and nayy held appointments under the 
companies to which he had referred. They 
also stated, that British banking companies 
had been formed in those countries where 
the dealing in African slaves was carried 
on, and that these banking companies 
were the consignees of goods from British 
merchants, which goods they must know 
were used and could be used only as bar- 
ter in the purchase of slaves. He did not 
mean to assert that those banking com- 
panies, or the consignees of British goods, 
even ry they well knew the purposes 
to which they were to be applied, were, as 
the laws now stood, acting illegally, but 
according to the statement of the petition- 
ers some of those parties went a step fur- 
ther—a step which, in his mind, left no 
doubt that they were ‘acting in direct ‘vio- 
lation, not’ only of the’ spirit, but also of 
the letter of the law ‘in this country 
for putting down the no in poon = 
it red that they did not dispose o 

this codbagtied poi ae a@ price, but that it 
was a condition of the sale that the price 
was to be a share to a'certain extent in 
ihe ‘profits which were to be made from 
the dealing in slaves. Now it was quite 
clear that this was illegal, and subjected 
all’ the British ‘subjects’ eng in ‘it’ to 
the'p $‘tie had metitioned, He did 
not state; thut'there was direct evidence of 
this "as' agaitist the metchants and com- 
panies ed to, but in a report 
byé ommissioners’ sent out to the Africatt” 
coast it was stated, that goods sent to 
coast were hot paid for at w fixed price, 
but’ that the sale was made ‘on a condition 
that’ the vendors of the goods should share | 
in'the profits of ‘the Slave-tradé.” “Such # 
dealing was no doubt ‘agtinst the~spirit of 
our laws ‘against slave*trading,; ‘and he 
hoped’ it ‘would be’ treated’ as felony and 
piraeye The petitioners also stated, that 
argé consigninents were ‘sent out of fet-‘ 
ters and shackles to the Brazils and to 
Cuba, the parties sending them well know- 





ing the’uses to which they were to be ‘ap- | 
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Africa. 
petitioners prayed their Lordships to ex- 
tend the provisions of the 5th of George 
4th, to such dealings in slaves as they had 
déscribed, and'to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the whole of the allegations 
of the petitioners. ‘He’ would’ earnestly 
urge their Lordships to comply with the 
prayer of the petitioners, which sought for 
inquiry. ‘He hoped his noble Friend ‘at 
the head’ of the Board of Trade, would 
have no objection to the production of the 
report. of 
some important facts as to the state of 
slave tradin 


referred ‘to by his noble and learned Fr 
was not addresséd to the departinent over 
which he had the honour’ to preside. It 


quiry on ‘the subject. 
part of the’prayer of the petition for in.’ 
quiry, he thought if it could be “shown ~ 
that any British subjects were engaged in 
that degrading traffic it would be a 
anf note interference of Parliament. If his’ 
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plied.” He! did ‘not “Say, ‘that’ as a] aw 
against slave-dealing now stood sach trad- 
ing as this came within its prohibitions, 
but there could be no doubt that the law 
required amendments, so as to bring such 
practices within its reach. The petitioner: 
went on to say, that vessels were bein 

built in this* country which, from their 
structure and internal arrangement, could 
leave no doubt that they were intended 
for the Slave-trade. One vessel was now 
neatly completed in one of our best har- 
bours, which was to be sent to the Havan- 
nah, and no doubt thence to the coast of 
Under ‘these circumstances the 


. Madden, which contained 


gon the western coast of 


port 


lend 


Afriea. 
The Earl of Ripon'said, that the te 


was addressed to one of the Secretaries of 


State, and as it was not in his office he 
was not prepared to say whether it was a 
document which he ‘could Jay before the 


House. He would, however, ‘make in- 
As to the other 


- 


ond 


noble and learned Friend was prepared to 


ow that; in a moral point of view, British 


‘subjects” were’ implicated ‘in’ that odious 
t 


c, it would form a ground for inquiry, 
Lord Brougham said, that the document 
to which he alluded had been addressed 
to Lord John Russell. As to the remark 


of‘his noble’ Friend about the proof of the 
statements of the’ petition; he begged 
be tunderstood as not at all pledging him- 
self for the proof of any one of them. He 


to 


spoke on the assamption that the petition- 


ers Could prove their own’statements,  * 
Petition laid on the Table,’ 
x <i 
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New Hovszs or Partiament—VeEwn- 
TiLaTion.] The Duke of Wellington laid 
(by command) on the Table copies of the 
correspondence between the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, on a report 
of the architect of the new Houses of Par- 
liament relating to their warming and ven- 
tilation, and also to rendering them fire- 
proof. The noble Duke observed, that it 
was desirable that this report should be 
taken into consideration without delay, by 
committees of both Houses, He would pro- 
pose a similar course to that adopted last 
year, when the subject was considered by 
the joint committees. He would therefore 
move, ‘That the Report be referred to a 
select committee.” — Committee appointed, 


Locat Courts.] Lord Cottenham ob- 
gerved, that it might be convenient to the 
House if he at once stated the course 
which he intended to pursue with regard 
to those bills, relating to the administra- 
tion of justice, which he had laid on the 
Table at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion. He did not suppose that it would 
be possible before the close of the Session 
to obtain sufficient time to give them that 
ample consideration which their import- 
ance required; he should therefore with- 
draw them for the present Session. He 
was anxious, however, to ensure the atten- 
tion of the House to the subject matter of 
these bills, and more especially that of his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, so that these measures might—if the 
principle was adopted by the House—be 
carried out as completely as possible. The 
chief object of these bills was the estab- 
lishment of courts with local jurisdiction 
throughout the country, not only for the 
recovery of small debts, but also for the 
trial of questions connected with property 
to.a certain amount. He conceived that 
the greatest possible public benefit would 
be derived from the establishment of these 
courts, which also might be constituted in 
such a way as to be most useful for seve- 
ral legal purposes. - For instance, in pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery it was 
necessary very often to institute inquiries 
in the country which at present were con- 
dneted in a way not the most satisfactory, 
and which at the same time were attended 
with very great expense, Now, these 
courts might be rendered most useful in 
investigations of this nature. Again, the 
greatest advantages had resulted from the 
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constitution of the present Court of Bank- 
ruptcy in London, and many of the ad- 
vantages which were experienced in the 
metropolis from this court might be ex- 
tended to the country, by giving to those 
local courts some of the powers pow exer- 
cised by the Bankruptcy Court. Jurisdic- 
tion also in inquiries in lunacy cases might 
safely be entrusted to these courts. He 
also proposed that the judges of these 
courts should have power of hearing and 
determining in insolvent cases. Another 
provision of the measures which be had 
prepared was to unite the Insolvent Court 
and the Court of Bankruptcy. The latier, 
as regarded the Court of Review, bad 
hardly any business, while the Insolvent 
Court was overpressed. The House was 
aware that there had been a great diminu- 
tion in the number of judges in the Court 
of Review. The eee of judges inthat 
court constituted by the Bankruptcy Act 
was five; one vacancy had occurred which 
had not been filled up, and he (Lord 
Cottenham), during the period in which 
he had the honour of holding the seals 
had transferred two of the other judges of 
this court to other judicial offices, where 
their services were required, Under these 
circumstances there was only ane judge in 
the Court of Review, while the business 
was not sufficient to occupy his time. .He 
had already stated, that the pressure. of 
business. wag yery great in the Insolvent 
Court, and a considerable portion of the 
time of the judges of that court was taken 
up in the cireuits, Now, if the local courts 
had jurisdiction in insolvency, it. would 
greatly relieve the Insolvent Court in 
London, It would be in the recollection 
of many noble Lords, that he had ap- 
pened a commission composed of a gum- 

tof Gentlemen. engaged in varigus 
branches .of .trade, aswell as in, other 
pursuits. . These commissioners had made 
a regert which. was a very. yaluable 
docuMent, and. many, of the recommenda- 
tions in it he had embodied in these bills, 
He had felt it to be his duty to bring wader 
the consideration of the House the results 
of the investigation of these gentlemen, 
and he trusted, that noble Lords during 
the..recess would turn their attention to 
the report he had alluded to, as well as to 
other documents on the subject, with. the 
view to the full consideration of these 
bills, or others having a similar objectin 
view. He wonld only further add, that 
he should not at present press these bills, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, September 20, 1841. 


Mruvrss.] New Members. Sir James Graham, for Dor- 
ghester; Sir John Nicholl, for Cardiff. 

Bills. Read first time:—Administration of Justice (No. 2). 

—Read second time:—Royal Gardens; Frogmore Lodge ; 


i 


: Mr. Plumptre, from various 

ent, Notti , and Monmouthshire, against 
to Maynooth.—By Dr. Bowring, from Dublin, 
Restoration of the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. 
» from. Abingdon, and Milton Abbott, for the Re- 
the Corn-laws.—By Sir R. Inglis, from Adam 
to prevent loss from the Defaleation of an Offi- 
cial Assignee—By Mr. Wakley, from a Property Tax 
Association, for a Tax on Property. 


Cuvuren Exrewnstoy.] On the Order 


in 


uit 


4 
< 
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pee ing them forward at an early 
next Session. 
» Bills put off sine die.— Adjourned. 





of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply being read, 

Mr. Hawes begged to ask a question of | 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for the 
University of Oxford, whether it was his | 
intention to renew this Session, or next 
Session, the motion which he made last 
Session of Parliament for an address to 
the Crown, praying for some provision for 
church extension. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that it was not 
his intention in the course of the present 
Session to renew the motion for church 
extension, of which he had given notice 
last Session of Parliament. With respect 
to any motion which might be made in 
another Session of Parliament, it was suf- 
ficient for him to postpone any answer, 
and request the House to postpone requir- 
ing it till that Session arrived. 

Subject at an end. 


Vacation ov Sears.] Mr. Tufnell 
Having heard that the right hon. Genile- 
man, the Member for Ripon, had accepted 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
he wished to know the reason why a new 
writ had not been moved for fer Ripon. 

Sir E. Sugden said, those measures were 
net completed which would displace the 
former officers. 

Sir R. Peel said, no change whatever 
had as yet been made. It was the inten- 
tion that the appointment alluded to by 
Mr, Tefnell should be made, but the cere- 
mony even of kissing hands had not yet 
taken place. 


Sratg oF THE Country.—IreEvanp.] 
Mr. Otway Cave said, I rise, Sir, in the 





fist. place, to enter, before you leave the 
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chair, my humble protest against the course 
which the majority of this House, under 
the guidance of the right bon. Baron o 

posite, has thought proper to pursue with 
regard to. the postponement of the great 
question of the Corn-laws; and I fear and 
lament that that.course will be considered 
by the people of this country to be marked 
by inhumanity, impolicy, and gross incon- 
sistency, The noble Duke, who is the 
organ of the Government in the other 
House, has told ug that every poor man in 
England can obtain a competency if he be 
sober and industrious. My noble Friend, 
the Member for Liverpool, has said, that 
the distress of the working classes is not 
connected with the Corn-laws. The right 
hon, Baronet, the Member for Dorchester, 
says, ‘‘ He who lays the axe to the root 
of protection—who, by forced enactments, 
would decree, that diminished produce 
should not be compensated by high price 
—would depreciate native industry and 
prove fatal to the agricultural interest.” 
So, then, Sir, there is a class in this coun- 
try—a class assuming to rule and to feed 
us—who declare that whenever they fail 
in the discharge of these giant functions, 
of this. self-imposed and awful responsibi- 
lity, the consequences of their failure shall 
fall, not on their pockets, but on the na- 
tion’s life ; that if corn be dear and scarce, 
dear and scarce it shall remain; and that 
at any sacrifice of human life, at any in- 
crease of crime and misery, high rents and 
high prices must be kept up; and then 
last, and not least, comes the right hon. 
Baronet, the head of the Administration, 
and shuts the doors of this House in the 
face of a starving population, telling them 
that five months’ hence he will take their 
case into consideration. I should be sorry 
to use too strong language, or I should 
say, in the words of my hon. Friend, the 
Member for Finsbury, that such language 
and such treatment are ‘* enough to drive 
the working-classes mad.” I think the 
course pursued by this House impolitic, 
because it teaches the suffering classes to 
look for redress to other quarters than this 
House; and when their complaints are 
silenced—not by argument, but by mere 
numerical majority—it makes them re- 
member, that though we may have a nume- 
rical muperiority here, they have a greater 
majority elsewhere, _ For the inconsistency 


of the party opposite I have only to refer 
to the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
the Momber for Tamworth, in April last, 
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when the measures were announced that 
were to be contained in the budget; the 
delay of a month on such a question as 
the Corn-laws was then pronounced by 
that right hon. Gentleman an intolerable 
evil; four months had elapsed since that 
time, and yet he now proposes to postpone 
it for five months longer. These facts will 
not be lost upon the country. Already the 
new Tory alliance totters, The Chartists 
are’*beginning to be sorry for the victory 
they have helped the Conservative party 
to achieve, It: is hazardous to deal in 
emg predictions, but I do believe, that 

fore the winter‘is over, the middle and 
working classes will make common cause 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws. They will 
join with those who are in reality their 
natural friends and protectors, and it will 
be impossible for the present Government 
to resist such a combination. Drowning 
men; it is said, “ will catch at straws” and 
whatever may be said to the contrary, I 
believe that an impression prevailed at the 
late elections in England that the right 
hon. Baronet was possessed of some pecu- 
liar statecraft; some political panacea 
which would cure, or at least alleviate the 
evils of the country; this impression was 
strengthened by language held subse- 
quently ‘by the right hon. Baronet, in 
which he said, that if rival practitioners 
were dismissed, and if he were regularly 
* called in,” he might give some salutary 
advice. His terms have now been com- 
plied with, however the reverse of gene- 
rous; he has been regularly called in; in 
his own classical language, he has “‘ pock- 
eted his fee,” and, in proportion to the 
hopes and the expectations that have been 
raised will be, as I think and fear, the 
abger and disappointment that will ensue. 
Then will a reaction in reality take place 
then will the working classes regret that 
they have changed King Log for King 
Stork; -and that, instead of lukewarm 
friends, or neutrals, they will find that 
they have powerful and uncomprising op- 
ponents: That no such disappointment 
may ——- I most devoutly wish, and 
if vag a remedy be devised by the right 
hon. Baronet for the evils of the State, I, 
as.an independent Member, will give him 
my humble: support. But there is ano- 
ther subject to :which I must now call 


his attention, and I have a question to 
ask to: which, I trust, he will give an ex- 
plicit answer : does he or does he not in- 
‘send to bring forward Lord Stanley's Irish 
G03 
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Registration Bill? He stated on Friday 
last, that his difficulties with respect*to 
Ireland were removed ; and much as 1 
regret to differ from the noble Lord who 
sits beside me, I must say, that I cannot 
participate in the confidence, that he ex- 
pressed in the present Cabinet, as regarded 
Ireland. I have no doubt whatever of the 
amiable characters and excellent disposi- 
tions of Lords De Grey and Eliot; but if 
they had the highest abilities and best dis+ 
positions in the world, they would be 
obliged to act in accordance with the 
wishes of the Cabinet at home ; and when 
I see, that the high places in that Cabinet 
are filled by the present Lord Chancellor, 
and by the Members for Dorchester and 
North Lancashire; who hate Irish liberty 
with a perfect hatred, and who have given 
us no reason to suspect their change of 
opinion, and whon, if I believe to be sin- 
cere, I mustalso, therefore, believe to be 
most hostile to Ireland; I say, that seeing 
this, I eannot shut my eyes to the fact, 
that they will not have the power; al- 
though they may have the wish, to benefit 
that most unfortunate country. I fear, 
also, that the Irish themselves will ‘see in 
these appointments only another ‘proof of 
the contempt in which they think they are 
held by England, and that Ireland is: only 
thought fit for an “ experimentum in cor- 
pore vili,” when they hear that two of the 
most unpractised of our statesmen are sent 
to try their ‘‘’prentice hands” upon her. 
Unless, therefore, { receive a plain and 
satisfactory answer to the question which 
it is my duty to put to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, I venture to tell him that agitation 
will begin in the sister kingdom in a way 
that will cause no slight embarrassment 
to his Government. There are many 
wrongs and grievances yet unredressed— 
the tithe question, though some may think 
it settled, is not dead, but sleeping, and 
the people in that country have been 
taught to know, not only their rights, but 
how to obtain them constitutionally. ‘They 
well know the evils of agitation, but they 
think them preferable to the still greater 
evils of oppression; and [ beg of this 
House to consider for a moment the hard 
dilemma in which so often they place the 
Irish people. If they make no strong op- 
position to their grievances, then they are 
told, that the quiet state:'they are in isa 
proof that no real grievances exist, or that 
they exist only in the imagination of their 
lendiéte: If, on the other hand, they make 
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617 — Boards.of Ordnance 
such demonstrations as cannot be mistaken 
then they are told, forsooth, as I myself 
have heard them told. in this House, that 
their very resistance disqualifies them for 
redress, and that “we will not grant to 
clamour what we denied to justice.” 
There-is, however, another contingency to 
be contemplated, although thevery thought 
of it makes me blush, as an Englishman ; 
it may be, that the boast of the party op- 
posite will be realised—that England will 
fall in. love with Toryism, as they assert, 
and holding out her hands for the fetters, 
be base enough to ask to have masters ; 
and, in that case, 1 tell this House, and 
through this House, the country, that to 
any such infamy as this, Ireland will not 
be a party. So long.as you continue to 
advance in civil and religious liberty at 
home, so long as you promote tbe bless- 
ings of free institutions abroad—pursuing 
that course of foreign policy which has 
won for the late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs the reluctant admiration of even 
political opponents; above all, if you give 
to Ireland every right and privilege that 
you claim for yourselyes; so long will you 
fulfil the true conditions of the connection 
Ireland will derive advantage from, and 
be proud of it, and both countries will be 
eternally benefited. But if you choose to 
descend to the. rank of. a second-rate 
power in Europe; if, after degrading 
yourselves at home and abroad, you at- 
tempt to impose upon Ireland the evils of 
your own political vices and degeneracy, 
then will she fling at once her parchment 
union:to the winds, and be justified be- 
fore God and man in hoisting the stand- 
ard of repeal ; for anything will be better 
for her than Tory-Orange domination. I 
trust; that Ireland will: be: saved the ne- 
cessity of any such step as this, and that 
the. right hon. Baronet will take this humble 
admonition on my part in the same spirit 
im which it is given, and that by declaring 
that be will give up the late Irish Regis- 
tration Bill (for which the newspapers 
and.election petitions of his party appear 
to wish to pave the way, by every species 
of enormous fiction), he will allay the fears 
and suspicions on this subject, of such vital 
i to the interest of Ireland. 

Sir Rj Peel rose, he said, to answer the 
question which had been: put to him by 
the: hon. Gentleman: He certainly did 


not intend to bring: forward the identical 
bill:that had beenintroduced in the last 
Session by his noble Friend (Lord Stan- 
Jey); but in concert with his noble Friend 
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and the House generally he. should be ex. 
ceedingly glad to correct such. errors, as 
notoriously existed in the system ‘of Irish 
— He ee at the same time; 

exceedingly unwilling, in attempting to 
correct fn aro that. the franchise 
which it was intended to confer upon that 
part of the united empire under the Reform 
Bill, should suffer any limitation: « It 
should be his endeavour, therefore, to re- 
concile these two objects—as he was'sure 
it had been the aim and intention. of his 
noble Friend—that was to: say, the..cor- 
rection of admitted abuses in the mode of 
registration, with the preservation either 
of the same franchise, or a franchise to.2 
similar extent as that conferred. upon: the 
people of Ireland by the Reform Bill. 
He had no immediate intention of brings 
ing forward any measure on the subject 
but he did intend taking the matt) into 
consideration in ‘conjunction with » is mo- 
ble Friend, and when their measureshould 
be brought forward, he thought it -woald 
be found to have been framed with a stu- 
dious endeavour to reconcile the two ob. 
jects to which he had referred... 

Subject at an-end. 


Boarps oF ORDNANCE aNnD: ApMi« 
RALTY.}° Sir C. Napier begged toveall 
attention to one of the recent appoint- 
ments of the right hon. Baronet. ~He 
could not: conceive how the public service 
could be efficiently carried on in the: ab- 
sence of a navy officer at the headvof. the 
Board of Ordnance. | He thought, also, 
that it was paying a bad compliment: to 
the navy, in which there were 600 cap> 
tains and 200 admirals, not to find one 
officer amongst them capable of being-in+ 
trusted with the government of that:board: 
Why, it: would be really: as absurd, he 
thought, to make him Lord Chancellor of 
England, as to place a civilian at the head 
of the Board of Ordnance ; and:be should 
not be at all surprised if the: noble’ Lord 
who had been appointed to that office 
were unable to distinguish between a line+ 
of-battle ship and a frigate. Besides,» it 
was contrary to the usual practice. 

Sir R. Peel could only assure the hon.and 
gallant Gentleman, that bythe appointment 
referred to hedid not mean tocast theslight= 
est imputation‘or reflection upon the pros 
fession of which the hon. and gallant:Gems 
tleman was so distinguished an ornament: 
It was not fitting that he should enter into 
a discussion upon the question on the pre+ 
sent occasion; but he must observe, that 
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the practice of appointing a navy officer 
had Ger bees invariably adhered Me To 
Gfiter into a discussion of the question at 
serit would oblige him to refer to the 
nstitution of the board itself, and the 
officers who formed part of it. Hé be- 
lieved, that the constitution of the board 
ave genéral satisfaction to the profession. 
ir C. Napier—No, no.] And as te- 
garded this particular appointment, he 
thought he should be able to satisfy the 
House, that it had been made upon gene- 
tal views, for the good of the service and 
the advantage of the country, although it 
might be a question whether the practice 
of placing a civilian at the head of the Ad- 
thiralty ought to be adhered to of not. 

Sir C. Napier expressed a hope that 
the right hon. Baronet would take the 
fitst opportunity of correcting the error. 
He could assure the tight hon. Baronet, 
that the officers of the navy were not 
content upon the subjéct, and Sir G. 
Cockburn himself had told him that the 
Only proper way to rule the navy was b 
‘placing an admiral at the head of it. 

Captain Pecheli concurred in the set- 
timents expressed by his hon. and gallant 
Friend; and could only refer, in support 
of what his hon. and gallant Priend had 
stated, to the satisfaction whiich his late 
Majesty gave while at the head of ihe 
Admiralty, because he was a naval officer, 
and understood the nature of the service 
over which he presided. When the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Laun- 
eéston, was at the Board of Ordnanre 
some years ago, he admitted the evil of 
Hot having a naval officer contiected with 
that department. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, as he had been 
referred to by the hon. and gallant Officer, 
he could only say, that during the five or 
‘siz years he was at the Ordnance, there 
was no naval officer at the board, nor 
had any been appointed in the first in- 
Stance by Lord Melbourne’s Administra- 
tion. The appointment of a naval offi- 
eer to this department was therefore 
hot an invariable rule, although he ad- 
mitted; that advantage might arise from 
having a naval officer at the Board. 
With respect to the office of Surveyor- 
general of the Ordnance, his opinion was, 


“that that office would be better filled by a 


“military than a naval officer. 

Captain Plumridge had nothing to offer 
in Opposition to the appointinent, as re- 
garded the noble Lord himself; but still 
“he thought it as necessary, that the navy 
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should ‘be ruled by a naval officer ae the 
army by a military one. 
Subject at an end. 


_ Stave-TrAbe.] In reply to Sif “B. 
Wilmot, 

Viscount Palmerston said, that inforti- 
ation had been reteived by the late Go- 
vetninent, stating, that as many, he be- 
lieved, as six vessels wete being fitted out 
at Hamburgh to be employed it the 
Slave-trade. He could not say whether 
that information were Well foarided; and, 
without implying any opinion one way Or 
the other, he had communicated fit to the 
Board of Admiralty, in order that the 
nécessary diréctions might be giveh to the 
cruisers on the coast of Africa, in case the 
report should turn out to bé trie. 


Privirecks of THe Hovse.] Sir 
Thomas Wilde remarked, that a very it- 





portant question had been brought before 
| the Housé, with respect to his right how. 
| Friend (Sir E: Sugden), after aceeptitig 
the office of Lord Chancellor of Iréland, 
) Fetaining his seat im that House. The 
| principle involved if this was @ very iti- 
portant one, for it was declared, that a 
| Member of the House having aéeepted 
office from tle Crown sliould be remitted 
, back to his constituents. This was iti- 
| peratively required by the 4th and 6th 
| Anne. But in this easé it was said, that 
the act was not vidlated, because there 
| were some ceremonies to be gone throvg¢h, 
that had not yet been accomplished. It 
| was Said, that the patent of the late Lord 
| Chancellor of Irélahd (Lord Campbell) 
(had hot yet been recalled. He did not 
think, that faet of much importance, But 
the circumstance itself, as it occurred, 
‘appeared to him to be such, that he felt 
hound to say of it @ more dafigerous eva- 
Sion of an Act of Parliament had never 
‘been attempted. The right hon. Baronet 
Opposite had; by the authority of the 
Crown, offered toa Meniber of that House 
a high offiée, so high ‘ati office as that of 
Lord Chancellor of iréland: He begged 
then to know whether the influence arising 
_ from that office was one that ouglit Hot to 
‘be remitted back to the Constitwents? 
The ptineiple was particularly dangerous 
when there was a power of delaying the 
i revocation of the patent which could 
confer office on the Member, who inight 
in the meanwhile be voting the supplies, 
and on every Sune affecting the y 
atid property of the subject. He wished 
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How to say; that he intended to bring the 
matter distinctly before the House. At 
the same tiine he wished to say, that he 
desired to make no improper reference to 
his right hon, Friend, as he was one for 
whom no ofie could entertain a higher 
et than he did, At the same time, 
igh as was his regard for his right hon. 
Friend, he'had a still highet regard for the 
privileges of the House, and the liberty of 
the people. He conceived, that his right 
hun. Friend continuing to o¢cupy a seat 
in. that Howse, was, under the circum- 
stances, an evasion of the act of Parlia- 
meiit, and he should bring the matter 
before the House. 

Sir EZ. Sugden said, that as he was not 
present at the early part of the observa- 
tions of the hon. and: learned Gentleman, 
he could not make any reply to them ; 
but he understood the hon. Member to 
say, that he (Sir Edward Sugden) was 
atting unconstitationally in retaining his 
seatin that House, having accepted the office 
of Lord Chanéellor of Ireland. He would 
beg to say he did so, because he conceived 
that he did not legally fill that office, 
though he had consented to fill it. 
He, considered it his duty to his con- 
stituents not to abandon the trust the 
reposed in him, until he had lost it 
in law. He would also say, that be 
had not voted on any question since he 
accepted that office, nor had he been 
even called upon to consider whether he 
ought to vote. That he mentioned asa 
faet; and without attaching importance to 
it. He had no intention to do an uncon- 
stitutional act; but he never was more 
surpriséd when, without the least notice 
piven to him, he heard the speech of his 

; and learned Friend, and at the close 
of that speech, that he was spoken of in 
terms of civility. He wished that the 
civility was shown by acts, and not 
by. the terms in which it was ex- 

essed, He believed he was standing on 

is right as Member for Ripon, and main- 
taining his place in that House, He did 
not.wish to carry the principle to any 
inconvenient extent; and if.it were the 
opinion of the House that he was stretch- 
ing the constitutional principle, he would 
at-once withdraw; but hedid not consider 


he had lost his rights as a Member of 
Parliament, until he actually filled the 
offiee which he had. accepted. At that 
moment he was vps ay sire Chan- 
cellor.of Ireland ; Campbell still, 
legally speaking, held thit office, I¢ was 
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Hot an acceptance of office, within the 
meaning of the act, until the appointment 
had actually taken place. It was not an 
acceptance to say he would acce e 
minister might withdtaw his offer. The 
office was held by patent, and the deli- 
very of the Great Seal into his hand was 
certainly necessary before the apuclncnnes 
could take effect, That seal still remained 
in the custody of those to whom Lord 
Campbell had delivered it. The patents 
were not perfected, and therefore anti 
they were so, and until all the necessary 
ceremonies had been gone through, he 
could not be considered as Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. He hoped the Hotse 
would acquit him of any improper feel- 
ing, or of any presumption on the subject ; 
but he considered that his congtituents 
would have a. right to accuse him of ne- 
glecting their interests, if he abstained from 
occupying his place as their representative, 
while he had a right by law to do so. 

Sir Thomas Wilde wished to explain 
why he had not given notice to his right 
hon. Friend, and in doing so he would 
tepeat those expressions of courtesy to- 
wards him which he had before used, al. 
though he knew that his right hon. Friend 
had a very peculiar method of acknow- 
ledging any courtesies, He was not aware 
when he entered the House, that it was 
the intention of his hon. Friend to put a 
question to the right hon. Baronet opposite 
ou the subject; but that question havin 
beer put, he felt it hisduty, when he hea 
the angwer, to lose no time in giving no- 
tice of-bis intention to bring subject 
before’ the House, and he had conse. 
quently no opportunity of giving notice 
to his right hon, Friend. In that inten- 
tion he had been confirmed by the very 
dangerous doctrine laid down by his right 
hon. Friend, and to-morrow he would 
draw attention to the subject. 

Lord J, Russell thought his hon. and 
learned Friend was quite right in having 
mentioned the subject, as the acceptance 
of the office by the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite, was publicly announced on Fri- 
day last. It was not a question of whe- 
ther the right hon, Gentleman wished to 
retain his seat improperly, or to act against 
the desire of the House; but a question 
of considerable importance as to the inter- 
pretation which was to be put.upon the 
Act of Parliament. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that there was pot 
a ptoper acceptance of office until the 
office was actually filled. In several offices 


the House. 
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that could be done at once. . The Secre- 
taries of State received the seals of office 
upon their appointment, and their seats 
were vacated immediately after, But in 
many other offices in the state, such was 
not the practice... In the Board of Admi- 
talty, it required no-less than a week to 
make out the patent, and when he was 
appointed Paymaster of the Forces, it took 
three. weeks to complete the appointment. 
It had always, as far as he remembered, 
been the custom, upon the formal accept- 
ance of office, to move for a new writ in 
that House, in order that a new election 
might. take. place. If that were a right 
custom, it ought to be continued; but. if 
the right hon. Gentleman were correct in 
saying that the office must be filled, then 
he (Lord J, Russell) should be disposed 
to say, that the practice ought to be uni- 
form, and not to have different rules for 
different cases, The question had been 
raised in the case of Mr. Horsman, who 
had addressed his constituents, stating 
that he had. accepted office, and who 
subsequently voted in the House. No 
further motion or discussion, however, had 


’ taken place. on. the subject, but that case 


having occurred, and. the right. hon, Gen- 
tleman having asserted positively that it 
right..that he, a Member of that 
ouse, accepting office from the hands of 
he..Prime Minister, who spoke as the 
organ of the Crown, should retain his seat 
as..Member for Ripon, it .behoved the 
use to come to some decision upon the 
subject, and, without passing any censure 
on the right hon. Gentleman, or any one 
else, to.adopt some uniform practice, and 
let the meaning of that law be understood 
which said, that any Member of that 
House being chosen to. accept office or 
profit from the Crown, should be thereby 
declared to be.unseated, and that a new 
writ should be issued for another election, 
Subject at an end, 


ConTINUANCE OF THE, Poor-Law.] 
Mr, Yorke wished to. know from the right 
hon, Baronet. opposite, whether there 
would .be.any difficulty in the way of the 
introduction into.the,Poor Law Bill which 
the.right hon. Baronet. had announced it 
to be his intention to propose a clausewhich 
would. take from the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners a power which, directly or indi- 
aii § they now had? . The subject to 
which. the clause which he. contemplated 


referred, was that of the indiscriminate se- 
paration of man and wife. 
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Sir .R, Peel. said, he should be better. 
prepared specifically to answer the ques- 
tion at. the sitting of the House on the 
next day. But he could at once inform 
the hon. Gentleman, that he should. take 
care to adopt such a course in reference to 
the new bill, as. would not prevent any 
hon, Member from bringing the subject in 
question before the House. > 

Mr. Yorke felt. obliged to the right 
hon. Baronet for the general assurance 
he had. given. But, that his views on 
the subject might not be misunderstood, 
he would take leave to inform the right 
hon. Baronet, that should. any difficulty 
arise in the introduction of such a clause 
into the bill now proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet, he should, as far as he was 
concerned, endeavour to procure its inser- 
tion in a second bill.—Subject at an end. 


Corn From Russia.] Mr. Harcourt 
rose to request.from his noble. Friend op- 
posite, the Member for Tiverton, an ex- 
aver on the subject of a paper which 

ad been some time since presented. to 
that House, and which contained a com-~- 
munication from our consul at St. Peters- 
burgh on the subject of the quantity of 
gtain produced in, a. province of the 
Russian dominions... A portion of that 
paper had been quoted in the debate on 
the address by his right hon. Friend who 
was now at the head of the Goverpment. 
Sir Edward. Baynes, in that paper, said, 
“In order.to give an idea of what this 
country can, produce when the harvests 
are particularly good, I have been assured 
by one of the principal corn merchants of 
Ribinsk (one of the greatest grain marts 
on the Volga), that in 1835 the govern 
ment of .Tamboff. alone. produced 
38,000,000. quarters. of. grain.” Ina 
statement subjoined the cost at first hand 
at St. Petersburgh was stated to be for 
wheat. from 13s. 6d. to 14s. per imperial 
quarter. Now, this information appeared 
to him so extraordinary, not to say incre- 
dible, that had it not been communicated 
to the Government twelve months ago, 
and had he not presumed, from the atten« 
tion that had been afforded to the subject, 
that probably some. further inquiry:bad 
been made as tothe truth of the state- 
ment, he would not have given much at~ 
tention to the matter: But either this 
information was true, or it was not.  If.it 
was true, then,.as it came out with the 
sanction of the authorities, it must neces~ 


_* sarily haye.a.very great effect on the opin« 

















ions of the agricultural body in the impen- 
ding ‘discussions.on the Corn-laws. For 
although the mere fact of the province of 
Tamboff having produced 38,000,000 
quarters: was in itself unimportant, yet 
when it was borne in mind that the popu- 


lation of the i did not amount to 
1,500,000, it was quite clear that upon a 
yearly product of 38,000,000 quarters 
there would be an unconsumed surplus of 
30,000,000. This was, of course, for 
many reasons, utterly incredible; but 
still, as a county Member, and one who 
felt. no indisposition that his constituents 
should fully enter into the question of 
the Corn-laws whenever it was brought 
under consideration, with a view to see 
whether they might not be modified with 
some advantage to the consumer, without 
Joss to the producer, and at the same time 
to the increase of the revenue, he was 
very unwilling indeed that unfounded im- 
pressions should go abroad as to the enor- 
mous quantity of corn which in good 
years could be poured into this country 
from others. But Tamboff was an incon- 


siderable province of Russia, and if the 
rest of that country were to uce corn 
at the same rate at which Tamboff was 


supposed to: uce’ it, no Corn-laws 
would suffice eae the corn trade of 
this country. Because it appeared that 
the first cost at St. Petersburgh was 14s., 
the.charge of placing it on board was 3s. 
2d, a quarter, and the charge for freight 
was only 5s. per quarter. Thus the whole 
expense of bringing the quarter of corn 
into the river here would be, according to 
this calculation, only 22s, 2d. So that 
the 8s, duty peor» by the late Govern. 
ment would, under such circumstances, 
beno protection whatever to the home 
grower when the average for the year was 
40s. The calculations made by Mr. West 
of the whole produce of the united king- 
dom in 1814 and 1815. did not give a 

amount than did this calculation of 
the province of Tamboff; yet Tamboff 
was not half the territorial extent of Eng- 
land, containing only 24,000 square miles. 
If the supposed produce of Tamboff were 
preset with the produce of other pro- 
vinces’ of the same empire, the error 
would ‘be still more apparent. The pro- 
duce of: Podolia «three years ago was 
3,000,000 of quartets, of Volhynia less 
than 3,000,000. Now, it was impossible 
that those provinces which were notorious- 
ly -fertile could have: 3,000,000 


produced 
of quartere annually, and that of Tamboff 
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have produced 38,000,000. There was 
also an error in these returns as to the 
mode of calculating the cost price at first 
hand of the corn at St. Be , i 
That calculation appeared to go upon a 
valuation of the bank note rouble at 11d: 
Now, the value of the silver. rouble was 
only 10d.; and in reducing the price ‘in 
rubles into English currency there would 
seem to have been some mistake made, 
He had risen under these citcumstances 
to ask his noble Friend opposite if in the 
course of the last year any means had 
been afforded by communication from St. 
Petersburgh of ascertaining whether the 
report of the consul was worthy of. ¢redit; 
because. if it was not worthy of credit, 
such a paper ought not to be circulated 
with the sanction of authority among the 
agricultural body. 

Viscount Palmerston thought that a re- 
ference to the context would at once show 
that the ciphers referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman were erroneous, and that some 
mistake had occurred in transcribing them. 
In the passage immediately preceding that 
referred to, Sir E. Baynes said, “ suppo- 
sing the cultivation to continue within its 
present limits, the provinces’ that supply 
St. Petersburgh could send down inthe 
years of average crops, besides what’ is 
required for local ‘consumption, ‘from 
175,000 to 210,000 imperial quarters of 
wheat;” and he further added that in 
years of abundance these quantities might 
be tripled, or that, in fact about 600,000 
imperial quarters might be produced. 
Now, if that were the case, it was not 
very likely that Tamboff, a comparatively 
inconsiderable province, could have pro- 
duced 38,000,000 of quarters. The terres 
torial extent of Ireland was, as compared 
with Tamboff, as nineteen to twenty-thfee; 
A reference to the comparative tions 
of the two countries would at once dispel 
any alarm which might have been occa- 
sioned, and show that the statement com- 
aye of was the result of error: only, 

ut there was another ground for suppo-= 
sing that the error was an accidental one. 
The calculation referred to was for thé 
year 1835. Now, how many quarters’ of 
wheat were exported from St. Petersburgh 
in that year? Two. In 1836 noneatall 
were exported. So that it was quite évi= | 
dent that if the produce of Tamboff had 
so increased, the appetite of the popula- 
tion had increased in the same ratio.” If 
his hon. ‘Friend -would inquire at the 
Foreign-office or at the Board of Trade 
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he woiild no doubt find that there had 
béen ari erfor in transcribing the paper in 
question. With reference to the mode of 
eonverting the price in roubles into the 
in English eurrency, he thought 
re Gotild be no doubt that the calcula: 
tion bad been miade with reference to the 
aétaal felative value of the two coinages. 
Subject at an end. 


Syata.] Dr. Bowring said, before he 
put the question of which he had given 
notice, he hoped he should be allowed to 
make Orie or two observations that would 
make the subject intelligible. For a very 
long time past there had existed between 
this country and the Ottoman empire cer- 
taii treaties known by the name of the 
nae Treaties. By those treaties, 
a duty of 3 per cent. was agreed to be ims 
posed ape all exports and imports, and 
the tariffs which regulated those capitula- 
tions had been settled at various times by 
commissioners, so that the imposts in- 
tended to be levied never exceeded this 
3 per cent., and frum the diminished value 
of merchandize wete in most cases much 
less than this amount. But in the pro- 

of years, and the general disot- 
ganization and anarchy of the Tutkish 
fulé, enormous abusés had introduced 
themselves into many of the provinces, es- 
pecially those immediately under the sway 
of the Sultan, and in these the capitula- 
tions had become of no effect. One 
artiele after another had been monopolized 
~ heavy imposts had been levied on coti- 
sumption and transitsand conimercial 
operations were interfered with by every 
sort of exaction and abuse,—and to re-' 
medy which grievatices, in 1838, a treaty | 
Was entered into between Great Britain 
and the Porte, by which it was agreed 
that’ instead of the 3 per cent. formerly 
levied upon exports, 12 per cent. should 
be collected by the Turkish empire, and 
instead of the 3 per cent. upon ims 
ports there should in future be a duty of 
& per cent, At the same time, however, 
all internal taxes or impediments, that had 
erly interfered, were to be put an end 
to. Now, he was very teady to admit, that, 
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fat as Turkey Proper was concerned, 
Which be bed last referred 


to 
was of the utmost commercial nape 


aiice; supposing it was really carried 
inte effect, Which it had wee tov up | 
t6 the present hour, for so inveterate | 
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had been controlled by that all-pervading 
corruption whieh eharacterizes the officers 
of the. Porte, But beyond the limits of 
Turkey Proper, the treaty of 1838 wns 
positively mischievous—for, in many of 
their dependencies; the ancient capitulas 
tions existed in their full vigour, and only 
3 per cent was levied on articles of export 
and import. That treaty exhibited a 
lamentable ignorance of, or a reckless in- 
attention to, the state of things—-and even 
to the solemn engagements of the Porte in 
matiy of the provinces which came, or were 
supposed to ¢ome, under the operation of 
the treaty. The Porte had no right to in- 
terfere with the taxes of the provinees of 
the Danube—with Servia, Wallachia, of 
Moldavia—they paid a fixed tribute and 
regulated their own internal taxation. 
They had already trampled the treaty 
under foot and considered it a8 dead let- 
ter, They would not allow the Porte 
to quadruple the duty on exports or double 
that on imports; and the Porte dared mot 
insist on giving effect to the treaty in those 
districts, To Arabia also, the treaty had 
been found utterly inapplicable; and the 
same observation would apply to Egypt, 
where the payment of fixed tribute by the 
Vieeroy, and the whole system of adminis- 
tration and goveriitment placed the ruler 
in @ position wholly different from that of 
the direct nominees of the Sultan. But in 
Syria the operation of thé treaty had been 
most injurious and cruelly oppressive, 
for the Syrians had not been subject to 
those internal duties, chatges, and mono- 
polies, which had made the capitulations 
of no effect elsewhere. They paid, and had 
eontinued to pay up to the period in whieh 
Mehemet Ali's sway was overthrown, the 
low duties which the capitulations had es- 
tablished. Since the restoration of the 
Tarkish aathority—if, indeed it be, or ean 
be restored, the Turks had endeavoured to 
ineréase the export duties to 12 per cent. 
under the plea of the treaty; they had 
been changing the whole system of collec: 
tion—and had in fact been introducing 
that staté of things to which an experienced 
Austrian statesman had referred. Prince 
Metternich’s despatch of April 20, 1841, 
to the internuncio, in reproving the ‘ inept 
innovators ” of the East, had these words: 


“If I am not altogether deceived the 
Porte will have to abandon in the greater part 
of its “eg got bed mode_ of receipt recently 

C) 


introduced into several of them. By collectitig 
rough its own receivets it will only 
have thé exactions so far as its 
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ry me y aré concerned, and the deficiencies 
ag fat as the Treasury is concerned.” 

© Te seemed that in Syria; Mouhassils 
atid Defterdars were etiployed to collect 
the duties, persons not of the religion of 
the prinéipal part of the population, who 
were Druses and Maronites, and that they 
weré imposing enormous duties in Syria, 
contrary to the engagements entered into 
by the Governinent. Out wn Cabinet 
wae a patty to these engagements, 
We had &timulated the Syrians to re- 


volt against Mehemet Ali—we had 
Weld to them splendid promises: As long 
ago as 1836, Lord Ponsonby had sent a 


subordinate official of the Constantinopo- 
litan Embassy, a Levantine, to sow the 
eéeds of discontent and insurtection; and 
he had been rewarded by the consulshi 
of Damascus. This gentleman (Mr. Wood) 
returned again, when it was decided by the 
Fout Powers to eject Mehemet Ali from 
4, ahd Lord Ponsonby thus instructed 
t. Wood on August 4, 1840: 


T direct you to declare in my name loudly 
t6 whoever chooses to hear you, that I am 
authorized to acquafat the Syrians that the 
British Government, it uhion with the Govern- 
tients of Austiia, Russia; and Prussia; will 
protect the Syrians who shall return to the di- 
rect obedience of the Sultan.” 


At about the same time Sir Charles 
Napier thus addressed the Syrians :— 


# The allied powers have engaged to recom- 
fiénd to the Sultan to tdake ait arrangetient 
to render your cofidition happy aiid pros- 

» 


Aid Mr. Wood thus wroté to the Emir 
Bechir El Sheckaby on the 13th of Au- 
gust; 1840 :— 

“ Four years ago I alludéd to the probable 
separation some day of Syria from the domin- 
ion of Mehemet Ali, and he promised them if 
they would revolt,‘ peace and happiness, and 
liberty.’ ”? 

To the Emir El Kasim, Mr: Wood 
thus wrote :—~ 

“ My Prince; you thust remember the con- 
versation we had together four years ago, and 
the determination you then declared to arm 
your countrymen, provided England assisted 
you in your noble efforts to procure liberty for 
your countrymen,” 

And thus to the Maronite Pairiarch 
on August 15, 1840 :— 

“The sublime Porte has only at heart now 
the general prosperity of its Syrian subjects, 
to whom it will grant the free exercise of their 
laws and perfect liberty, and the powerful in- 
tervetition of England a 


rid Austfia will secure 


these blessings to them.” 
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“Again, Mr. Weod Wrote to the Fitiit 
Beehir, (confidential ) + oa 


“The gteat powers have décided to relieve 
the country from the butdéns ittiposed “on it, 
particularly that part which is governed by 
you,’ e 

On the 29th of September, 1840, Lord 
Ponsonby thus wrote to Lord Palmers 
ston :— 

** The Porte will effectually etigageé to maké 
a remission of taxes in Syria. 

And the Grand Vizier also authérised 
Mr. Wood * to regulate and settle the ac- 
tual affairs of the Porte in Syria.” To 
the Eniirs and Sheiks of Damour, Mr, 
Wood thus appealed of the 27th of Sép- 
tember, 1840: — 

“ Come to us armed, both you and your 
chiefs, in order that you may assist us in mak- 
ing you free and happy.” % 

In his despatch to Lord Ponsonby of 
me 8th of October, 1840, Mr. Wood 
said :— 

“T had declared to the Syrians that the Porte 
would grant them their ancient rights and pri- 
vileges. In conséquence of such promises, they 
were encouraged again to it against the 
Egyptian authority after they had laid down 
their arms. I was sent. by yout Lo 
authorised to make a number of promises 40 
the Syrians, and was, in a manner, pledged to 
see them executed by the Sultan’s officers,” . . 

Lord Palmerston wrote to Lord Pon» 
sonby, November 9, 1840. 

“ The honour of the British Crown requires 
that the promises made to the Syrians ift the 
name of the Sultan by the British agent, Mr. 
Wood, should be fulfilled.” 

Mr. Wood’s zeal, indeed, seemed to be 
boundless, This Christian envoy of a 
Christian Government called upon the 
Mussulmans in the name of the Kora, 
which he entitled “ the Holy Book” 
‘the Sacred Law,” to revolt, and so stréig 
was Lord Ponsonby’s confidence in him 
that he writes, November 18, 1840, 

®T have instructed Mt, Wood to consider 
himself absolutely free from the authority and 
tontrol of every body in Syria, im his execti- 
tion of the duties and trusts reposed in him by 
the Porte.” 

It would seem, however, that acvounts 
of the misdoings of the Turks had reaehed 
the Foreign-office at this time, for, ih 
answet to a despatch representing “ the 
uousual vexations— 2 = ~4 

anished proceedings é it 
Copotian troops towards the Christian 
Rayahs and their clergy,” Lord Palmers 
ston instructed Lord Ponsonby to obtain 
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from the Sultan arrangements giving full 
satisfaction and security to the Syrians; 
and. Lord. Ponsonby replied, that the Porte 
was ready to take any measures for insur- 
ing to the Syrians the reward of their loy- 
alty.to the Sultan; and in a despatch so 
late’ as: March 14, 1841, Lord Ponsonby 
said— 


It is particularly necessary that the Porte 
should faithfully perform the promises Red- 
sehid Pasha authorised Mr. Wood to make to 
the Syrians.” 

» There can be no doubt therefore that 
we.are bound to give effect to the pledges 
under whose influence the Syrians had 
thrown off .one Government and assisted 
us toestablish another. We have made 
them promises and they have a right to call 
upon-us for their fulfilment. Every com- 
munication from Syria shows that. the 
utmost. disregard is shown by the Turks 
tothe pledges that have been given. The 
Syrians had suffered much; their towns 
had been destroyed, their fields had been 
devastated, and multitudes of them had 
perished. His object was to ascertain 
fromthe right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government, whether her Majesty’s 
Ministers were cognizant of the fact, that 
the duties on exports and imports bad 
been greatly increased by the Turkish au- 
thorities in Syria, -notwithstanding their 
engagement to the contrary, entered into 
in, the:most solemn manner ; and whether, 
such. being the case, any measures had 
been:taken for the purpose of obtaining a 
redress of the grievance. 

» Sir R, Peel could not help suggesting, 
that the.noble Lord, the late Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, would, perhaps, 
haye; been the best authority to appeal to 


for satisfactory information upon this mat- | bey: 


ter.\; He apprehended the state of the 
question was this :—In 1838, he thought 
it was, @ treaty was ratified between the 
Porte and this country, which, for various 
internal monopolies, and exactions of dif- 
ferent kinds, ‘substituted an export duty 
of 9 per cent. There had been previous! 
an.export duty of 3 per cent., which still 
continued, and at present the whole duty 
to:which British subjects were liable was 
12, percent. on .e In some cases 
he, had nodoubt the levy of that duty 
might bear. hardly oe the native inhabi. 
comparing present amount of 
with: what they were before subject 
torin parti districts of the country ; 
but, on the whole, he apprehended that 
the substitution of a duty of 9 per cent., 
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ia lieu of various ies and exactions 
which . jled. there must. be 


advantageous. That abuses existed in the 
enforcement of that duty he was not dis- 
posed to deny. It was impossible, however, 
to form an opinion of the results of that 
treaty by restricting their view to any one 
point of Syria; they must look to its 
general. effect, and so far as British. in- 
terests at: least were concerned, he -had 
every reason to believe that its. operation 
had been beneficial. The inhabitants of 
Lebanon complained of the exactions 
to which they were subject under the rule 
of Mehemet Ali. He believed, however, 
that commissioners had been appointed by 
the Porte, who were: in communication 
with the local authorities appointed by the 
inhabitants of Lebanon, and some arrange-~ 
ment was made to remit certain duties, in 
the first instance exacted by the Turkish 
authorities, and of which the inhabitants 
of that district complained. He believed, 
also, that the inhabitants of Lebanon de- 
manded exemption from the operation of 
these duties for three years, in consequence 
of assurances which had been given them 
by the Turkish government. That question 
remained still unsettled... He had.only to 
state, that there was every disposition on 
the part of the Government of this country 
to use its influence with Turkey for the 
purpose of securing to the inhabitants. of 
Syria any advantages which they had .a 
right to expect in consequence of engage- 
ments which ‘had been entered into. by 
British instruments acting under ‘the au- 
thority of the Porte. But the great object 
of the Syrian operations being to restore 
the independence of Turkey, it was: not 
very easy for foreign powers to interfere 
ond certain limits in respect to the acts 
of the Turkish government. It was pos~ 
sible for us to interfere in respect of any 
contravention of a treaty when British 
subjects were:concerned ; it was possible 
for us to: use our interest, in order to in- 
duce Turkey to fulfil the engagements .she 
had entered into with her own subjects; 
but the great:object of the recent move+ 
ments; being to restore the independence 
of the Ottoman empire, the hon. Member 


must himself see it was, as he had already 
said, 'no very easy matter for foreign pows 
ers to interfere. He rather th » from: 


the:inquiries: he had been able to make ‘in 
the course of the morning, that some con 
vention had been made between the autho~ 
rities of Turkey and Lebanon, under whith 
a certain sum was to be paid by the latter,. 

















which; in point of amount, was not un- 


reasonable. This was the only satisfactory 
atiswer he could give the hon. Gentleman 
beyoud a repetition of the assurance, that 
so’ far as this country could consistently 
with the maintenance of the independence 
of the Ottoman Power use its ee 
for the pur of preventing the great 
change Thigh had taken place in Syria 
from operating to the disadvantage of the 
inhabitants, that influence would not fail 
to be exerted. : 

“Viscount Palmersion wished, although 
it was not altogether regular, to add a 
few'words to what had fallen from the 
right bon. Baronet. With regard to the 
treaty of 1838, although the hon. Gentle- 
nian considered ‘it a bad one, he certainly 
thought’ ita good one; and when: he 
stated that several other powers had, in 
imitation, concluded exactly similar trea- 
ties with Turkey, he thought it might be 
inferred that the treaty had been advan- 
tageous to the Christian inhabitants. He 
knew that his hon. Friend had a strong 
feeling in favour of Mehemet Ali, and it 
was honourable ‘to him that he had not 
abandoned the Pasha when he had en- 
countered misfortune and failure. It was, 
therefore; pot unnatural that the hon, 
Gentleman should:look with some degree 
of dissatisfaction on the state of things es- 
tablished in Syria. He was also particu- 
larly anxious that this treaty should not 
be applied to Egypt, because that would 
of course, diminish those fiscal means 
which Mehemet Ali had applied in a man- 
ner not very consistently with his allegi- 
anee as a subject.’ But first of all, with 
regard to what been done in Syria, the 
staterent of the right hon. Baronet was 
quite correct. When first Syria was re- 
stored to the lawful dominion of the Sultan 
some officers; Mouhassils and Defterdars, 
were ‘sent to collect the revenues, and it 
was perfectly true they had committed 
great excesses; On that being ‘made 
known to the Turkish Government every 
desire was manifested to correct those 
abuses, and persons duly authorized were 
putin communication ‘with the people of 
Lebanon and other. parts of Syria, for the 

. purpose of making some satisfactory ar- 
rangements with regard to the tribute they 
shovld pay; and ‘before’ leaving office he 
hau 2ason'to believe that some arrange- 
ment would ‘be made, which ‘for a certain 
nuniber of years'would relieve the people 
of Lebanon from ey which could be 
considered oppressive. With regard, how- 
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Syria. 
ever, to the other transactions to whieli 
the hon. Gentleman had ° alladed—the 
employment of Mr. Wood to hold coms 
munications, on the part of the Turkish 
and English Governments, with’ the 
people of Syria, he must protest 
the statement that he had been sent there 
to excite the inhabitants to rebel or revolt; 
What he had been sent to do was, to as- 
sure them that they would be protected; 
not in returning to their allegiance, for 
they had never swerved from it, but in ag- 
serting within their country the authority 
of their legitimate sovereign. It ‘was 
Mehemet Ali who had encouraged rebel- 
lion, and not those who promised them 
assistance in maintaining the authority of 
the Sultan. The conduct of Mr. Wood, 
therefore, was perfectly correct.. He was 
authorized by the Ministers of the Sultan, 
to hold out certain promises and expectd+ 
tions to the Syrians if they supported the 
Sultan against his rebellious subjects. 
They did so—they were entitled to’ have 
those promises made good, ‘and: he ‘be- 
lieved ig step had been taken, as the 
right hon. Baronet had stated, tier es 
with the rights of an independent Power, 
to: obtain the performance of “those en 
gagements, ‘The strongest “representa- 
tions, consistent with a regard. to those 
rights, had been made, calling upon the 
Porte to fulfil the ‘promises which? had 
been given to the Syrians, and bis firm 
belief was that they would be performed,” 
Lord C. Hamilton was understood ‘to 
express a doubt whether Mr. Wood should: 
not properly be regarded as altogether a 
British agent in the negotiations: with the 
people of Syria. Hint 
Viscount Palmerston admitted» that 
Mr. Wood was a British dragoman: acting 
under Lord Ponsonby, but he bad: autho-s 
rity from the Turkish government, ‘and‘in 
virtue of it he heid those communications 
with the subjects of the Ottoman Porte, 
Conversation dropped. i 
The Order of the Day being again put, 
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Crawford felt it absolutely necessary’ to 
make another appeal-to the right hon. Bae: 
ronet, with reference to the: condition; of 
the working classes and the great urgency” 
of some measures for their: relief, because’ 
since Friday last he had received:a state«: 
ment from Rochdalsexbibiting an amount. 
of pressure and distress: which it was per 
feetly frightful. to. contemplate.’ It aps« 
peared that in that town, which he had 
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the honour of representing, there were 136 
living on 6d, per week, 290 on 

T0d., 608 op Is., 855 on Is, 6d., and 
1,600 on Is. 10d. per week. Of these 
five-sixths had scarcely a blanket among 
them ; eighty-five families had no blanket, 
and forty-six families had only chaff beds, 
without any covering at all. When such 
a statement had been placed in his hands, 
he could not in duty to his constituents 
remain silent at his post. He was com- 
pelled.to plead in their behalf for some 
measure of immediate relief, The right 
hon. Baronet called for time to consider 
how. these evils could be remedied, but 
surely five months were too long. If the 
vight hen. Baronet could not propose 
measures effectually to relieve the people, 
some temporary act should at least be 
passed to cheapen the price of food by re- 
moving the tax on the importation of 
fareign corn. The right hon, Baronet also 
a renewal of the New Poor-law 
ill and of the commission, which had 
had the effect, and was intended to have 
the effect of reducing the means by which 
the poor were to be relieved. The report 
recently published by the commissioners 
showed that they had zealously endea- 
youred to limit the means of out-door re- 
lief. If it should be the pleasure of the 
House to renew the Poor-law, he should 
move a glause by which the commissioners 
should be precluded from extending its 
operations to districts not already under 
its isions, and also from restricting 
ar forbidding out-door relief in any case 
without the consent of the guardians, He 
earnestly hoped the right bon. Baronet 
would seriously apply himself to this im- 
portant subject. He must not rely only 
on the largeness of the majorities by 
which he might be supported; if his mea- 


sures. were not io accordance with the | pool 


feelings. of the nation, the greater his 
majerty now, the greater would be his 
weakness by-and-by. Public opinion 
would recoil on him, and the effect would 
be as in the case of the Reform Bill. He 
gid. mot object to the grant of a supply 
"poo. any party grounds; he did so in 
order that he might have the opportunity 
of eliciting an assurance from the right 
hon.-Baronet that inquiry into the condi- 
dion of the labouring classes should not be 
postponed, dill next Session. Unless the 
tight hon, Gentleman gave some intima- 


tion to.thas effect, he should decidedly re- 
cord his dissent to the present motion, 
Sir R. Peel assured the hon. Gentle« 
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man that he heard with the deepest regret 
any account of the sufferings of any por. 
tion of the people of this country; at the 
same time he had a very strong impression 
that it was very difficult by any act of le- 
gislation suddenly to provide a remedy, 
He thought he should only be counte- 
nancing a fatal delusion if he encour 
raged the belief that it was possible for 
Parliament to adopt any act by which im- 
mediate relief might be obtained. There 
must be an universal impression on each 
side of the House, however differently 
Members might feel on other matters, that 
the only hope with r spect to the effect of 
legislation. was to jay the foundation for 
improvement, and work a gradual ame- 
lioration in the state of society. Any 
sudden intervention on the part of the 
Legislature could afford but little hope of 
supplying an immediate remedy for evils 
which all must deplore. He was sarry 
that he covld not purchase the acquies- 
cence of the hon. Gentleman in this mo- 
tion by holding any language different 
from that which he expressed on Friday ; 
but in repeating that determination, he 
begged to assure him that he regarded the 
statements he had made with feelings as 

ignant ag those the hon, Gentleman had 

i self exinced, 

Mr. Thornely had no statistical state- 
ments to lay before the House, but he 
could assure them that there was not a 
single branch of manufacturing industry 
which wag pot in a state of » Aa a 
He, for one, should have infinitely greater 
pleasure in semaining there until next 
February, than in meeting at that period. 
He had looked that morning at a state- 
ment which was given of the state of our 
cotton trade. He found, that in 1840, the 
quantity of cotton taken out of the Liver- 
market for the weekly consumption 
was 23,288 bales, while in 184] it was 
19,304 bales, showing a reduction of one- 
sixth. This was accounted for by the 
closing of so many mills, and the working 
of short time in others, causing, of course, 
great distress among the labouring classes. 
He had conversed with men, during the 
late recess, engaged in commerce; and 
he must say, that without regard to poli- 


curred in the opinion that had there been 
a duty of 8s, imposed in last May, and 
the reduction which had beea proposed 
had taken place in the sugar duties, a 





great improvement must have ensued in the 
commerce and manufactures of the coun- 


tical. opinions, every practical man con- 
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» Let them look at-the duty which 
night have been derived from corn, 
There were not less than 1,600,000 
quarters in bond at the present time, 
which, at 8s. duty, would yield 640,000/. 
At the duty of Is.. these would give 
but 80,0001, showing a difference of 
560,000/. Thus would the revenue be 
benefitted: by 500,000/., while 1s. more 
would not be charged to the consumer, 
He was persuaded more had been. paid to 
the foreigner on the Continent than the 
500,000/. that would have gone to the 
Treasury, if corn’ had been purchased 
according to the usages of commercial 
prudence. In common cases, orders were 
sent to foreign countries to purchase when 
goods could be had at certain limited 
prices, and to be shipped when the freight 
eould be contracted for at low terms; but 
it being ascertained early in August, that 
from the working of the averages, the duty 
would be at the lowest in the week com- 
mencing either 9th or 16th of September, 
orders were sent to the near ports of the 
Continent to purchase at high rates, and 
to give almost any rate of freight in order to 
get to market so as to reach the low duty. 

He was persuaded that the public 
would pay a great deal more to the fo. 
reigner on the continent in the purchase 
of corn at an advanced price, than the 
600,0002, which would have been levied 
as duty, and would have gone into the 
Treasury, if the trade were eondueted 
according to the common usages of eom- 
mercial prudence. It was usual to fix the 
duty according to the value of the article, 
but let them look at the present rate of 
the duty on corn, 


Average price. Duty. Per cent, 


Ad Valorem, 
Wheat . 738 2 1 Oequalto 14 
Barley . 37 8 6 4 fs 17 
Oats’? '. 8e9- 10.9 48 
Pere 565) 100 B49 6 eg bor 8 
Beans . 48 5 6 0 » 11 
Peas . 45 § 2 0 mA 5} 


Let the House look to the operation of 
the Corn-law asregarded itseffects upon the 
United States of America, our best cus- 
tomers: ‘Thoagh, as the law stood, it had 
proved possible to bring corn into this 
country from the pear ports of Earope, it 
was impossible that America could send 
in a quarter of wheat, so as to obtain the 
advantage of the low rate of duty. Be- 
fore the Americans could be aware of the 
reduction in the fate of duty they were 
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shut out from all participation ip it. He 
submitted these considerations to hor 
Gentlemen opposite, The Congress 
the United States were to meet in Decem- 
ber, and the manufacturers of America 
were already at work to prevent the intro- 
duction of British commodities there, ex- 
cept at advanced duties; and unless in 
the interval the Government of this coun- 
try would put the commadities of the 
United States on a fair and equal footing, 
it was certain that this country would: los¢ 
the opportunity, perhaps the only oppor- 
tunity she would ever have, of gaini 
such an access to that market asshe 

to have. He was net surprised thatthe 
report of the committee on the Import 
duties should have produced sueh an 
effect. The justice of the views set 

in it was universally admitted, he knew 
that it was read extensively in America, 
but he begged the House would consider 
what the Americans said of it :— 

“ When you act on the same princi 
have so beautifully enunciated, be pote tied 
produce into your markets, then you may lay 
claim in turn to the sympathy and liberality of 
other countries.”’ 

With respect to the sugar duties, it was 
the noble Lord the Member for Li " 
who, some time ago, had carried an 
amendment against the reduction of the 
sugar duty, grounded, he (Mr. Thornely) 
believed, upon the prineiple of encourage 
ing the sale of sugar, the growth of free 
labour, in preference to sugar, the growth 
of slave labour. But it appeared that the 
inhabitants of Liverpool were of a different 
Opinion to the noble Lord; for it was a 
curious fact that every sugar refinery in 
Liverpool had ceased working sugars of 
British growth, and were exclusively en- 
gaged in refining foreign sugars in Lied 

oa one week 1,100 boxes of Havanna 
sugars were sold to be so refined,’ T 

fact appeared from the prices current of 
Liverpool, to which he referred the noble 
Lord. The sugar so refined was sent all 
over the world. It was sent to Jamaica, 
Demerara, British America, and even to 
the Isle of Man. Everything had been 
done to mystify the price of sugar, 
The price of raw sugar in bond might | 
be called 2d, per pound; refined su- 
gar 4d, per pound. All above these 
prices paid by the consumer; was 
either duty paid to the revenue, or the 
price paid for the fe 4 monopoly, He 
was of opinion, that if her Majesty's late 
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yerpment..had carried the 12s. duty 
ey proposed to lay upon foreign sugar, 
there would not have been a single week 
in which the grocers and refiners would 
not have selected largely from that sugar, 
by which means the country would have 
been greatly benefited by the reduction in 
price, and the revenue largely benefited 
‘by the duty. In. conclusion, he would 
gay, that he had passed a long commer- 
cial life; he was now out of business ; and 
he had never entertained any other opi- 
nions than those in favour of free-trade 
principles, of the soundness of which he 
was perfectly convinced: He had been 
long an observer of the working of the 
monopoly system; and he was not sur- 
prised at the impression the report of the 
import duties committee had had upon the 
country, He was-in the habit of being 
early in bis attendance at the House, and 
he had remarked, that among the prayers 
read at the Table previous to the com- 
mencement of business, there was one, 
“that we may lay aside all private inter- 
oe prejudices, and partial affections.” 
Happy, indeed, would be that day, when 
Members, upon entering that House, would 
leave at the door all private and personal 
interest, whether it be that of the land- 
gree ie maser tts or we merchant, 

fue, the a duty to perform to their 
Dip ihe. bat they on likewise. a 
higher duty to ra to the country and 
ig. Fe pathy Pile deeply regretted that 

é measures of commercial reform pro- 
posed by the late Ministers, had not been 
carried, as he was sure they would have 
been productive of immense national bene- 
fit. He would urge upon the right hon, 
Baronet opposite, that if he would set 
himsélf in defiance to those who came 
there for the furtherance of private and 
partial interests, he would have the op- 
portunity of doing an immeasurable good 
to the country—a good for which that 
country would be for ever indebted to him, 

Mr. H. R. Yorke said, though imme- 
diate relief was much wanted by the 
people under their distresses, be thought 
the ‘position of the right hon. Baronet, 
as a@ public man, with his immense re- 

sibilities, ought also to be considered, 
t must not be forgotten, that the misery 
now spoken of was increasing in the spring 
of the year, aud with the misery there was 
iledteasl asing an excess of expenditure over 
pig “The right hon. Baronet, how- 
ever, ‘liaving objected to the specific mea- 
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sures of relief by the late’ Ge- 
vernment, was bound to bring forward 
others in their place. It was, therefore, 
with intolerable pain that he heard the 
right hon, Baronet say he intended only)to 
propose a certain sum to be voted for the 
ventilation of the House—a thing excel- 
lent in its way; another sum for the cen- 
tralisation of royal vegetables, also a thing 
excellent in its way—and other sums for 
the public service. The right hon; Baro- 
net also meant to bring in a bill to con- 
tinue the Poor-law, by the affected detest- 
ation-of which, and the denunciation of 
its obnoxious clauses, many hon. Members 
had gained their seats, and, having done 
this, the right hon. Baronet would most 
kindly send the country Gentlemen back 
to their accustomed avocations, 

The House divided on the question that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair:—Ayes 
136; Noes 22: Majority 114. 

List of the Ares. 
A’Court, Captain Ferrand, W. B. 
Acton, Colonel Fleming, J. W. 
Allix, J. P. Forbes, W. 
Antrobus, E, Forman, T, S. 


Arbuthnott, hon. H. Fuller, A. E. 
Attwood, M, Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Baillie, Colonel Gill, T. ; 
Baird, W. Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E, 
Baldwin, C. B. Gore, M 

Baring, hon. W. B. Goring, C. 
Baskerville, T. B:.M: Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Beckett, W. Graham, tt. ho. Sir J. 
Berkeley, hou. C. Grant, Sir A. €. 
Blackstone, W. S, Greenall, P, 

Bodkin, W. H. Greene, T. 

Boldero, H. G. Grimsditch, ¥. 
Borthwicke, P. Grogan, E. 
Boscawen, Lord Hale, R. B. 


Botfield, B. Hamilton, W. J. 


Bramston, T. W. Hamilton, Lord C, 
Broadley, H. Harcourt, G. G, 
Brooke, Sir A. B Hardinge, rt.hn. Sir H. 
Browne, hon. W. Hayes, Sir E. 
Bruce, Henley, J. W. 
Buck, L, W. Henniker, Lord 
Campbell, A. Herbert, hon. S. 
Canning, rt. hn. SirS. . Hogg, J, W. 
Carnegie, hn, Captain Hope, hon. C. 
Chelsea, Viscount Hope, G. W. 
Chetwode, Sir J. Hornby, J, 
Clerk, Sir G. Howard, hn. €. W.G. 
Clive, hon, R.: H, Inglis, Sir RH: 
Cochrane, A. - Irton, S. 
W.R. Irving; J. ‘ 
ripps, W. Johnson, W. G, 

ymple, Captain” Jolliffe, Sir W. G, H, 
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vo (se Sibthorp, Colonel 
Smythe, hon. G, 
Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Taylor, J. A. 
Tennent, J. E. 
‘Tollemache, hn. F. J. 
Trench, Sir F. W 
Tufnell, H. 
‘ Vane, < H. 
O’Brien, A. S. . Vere, Si B. 
a Sir.J. Verner, Colonel 
Pakington, J. S. Vivian, J. E. 
Peel, rt. hon, Sir R. _‘ Vyvyan, Sir R. R, 
‘Peel, J. Waddington, H. S. 
Pollock, Sir F. Wakley, T. 
Ramsbottom, J, Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Reade, W. M. Welby, G. E. 
Rolesto Rolonel. Wille, Sir T 
n,. Colone e, Sir T. 
Rose, rt. hon.Sir G. Wood, Colonel 
Rashbrooke, Colonel Wood, Colonel T. 
Russell, Lord J. Worsley, Lord 
Russell, C. Wortley, hon. J.S. 
Sanderson, R. Wyndham, Colonel 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scott, R. TELLERS, 
Scott, hon. F. Baring, H. _ 
Seymour, Lord Fremantle, Sir T. 
List of the Nors. 
Bowring, Dr. Napier, Sir C, 
Brotherton, J. Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Bryan, G. Philips, M. 
Cobden, R. Plumridge, Captain 
Collins, W. Protheroe, E, 
Dennistoun, J. Rennie, G, 
Elphinstone, H, Thornely, T, 
Ferguson, Colonel Walker, R. 
Fielien, J Yorke, H. R. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Granger, T..C. TELLERS, 
Harford, S. Williams, W. 
Hawes, B. Crawford, W, S. 


House in committee. 


Surppry — Misceittanezous Esti- 
mates.} On the great that a sum not 
exceeding 60,0001 be granted for com 
pleting the sum. necessary to defray the 
expenses for civil contingencies until the 
31st of March, 1842. 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped the system of 
jobbing which for more than ten years had 
been practised by her Majesty’s late Min- 
isters would now be put an end to. He 
would say nothing of the appointment of 
a reverend gentleman to the deanery of 
Armagh, which he designated an insult to 
the Archbishop—he would say. nothing of 
the appointment of a noble Lord to sit for 
about seventeen days for the adjudication 
of important cases ‘at the Irish bar—he 
would say nothing of all the other jobs 
that hdd been perpetrated by the late 
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Government, for lie had @ confident hope, 
and a firm belief, that such mal-practices 
would not be permitted by the’patty ‘tow 
in office. There were two or three points, 
however, in the miscellaneous estimates to 
which he could not help adverting. Onéof 
them related to an hon. Member of’ that 
House, of whom he wished to speak with 
no disrespect, for he admitted the talents 
and assiduity of that hon. Gentleman; and 
considered that the blame did not attach 
to him, but ta the lateGovernment, which 
had appointed him to the discharge of 
certain duties. The hon. Gentleman, now 
Member for Bolton, but theri Member for 
Kilmarnock, had held @ seat in that 
House for a period of two years, six 
months, and five days, and at that time 
was receiving a considerable salary, and 
sums for his expenses’for duties which he 
undertook and discharged, as he (Colonel 
Sibthorp) had already admitted, with 
great talent. and assiduity, The amount 
received by that hon. Member, and shared 
(as he understood) with two other Gen- 
tlemen; was 17,1592. 15s. 3d., according 
to an official return granted on a ‘motion 
of his (Colonel ‘Sibthorp’s) last year, and 
that sum was for four or five reports. He 
had not read those reports, nor did ‘he iii- 
tend to read them’ they might be ‘very 
useful documents, and might contain muc 
important matter, but they were too mach 
for him to understand. He 
against the grounds on which fret sum 
was given to the hon: Gentleman. 
Mr. W. Williams’ said, that the hon. 
and gallant Colonel opposite had often 
been associated with him in opposition to 
acts of extravagance by the late Govern- 
ment, and he'(Mr. Williams) trusted, that 
now the hon: and gallant Gentleman’s 
own party was in power, he would con- 
tinue in the same course. He must call 
the attention of the House to some of the 
items contained in the estimates. He ob- 
jected particularly to the items cha 
for the expense ‘of ambassadors’ outfits 
and was quite sure, that the Government 
would have no difficulty in finding pér- 
sons most competent to fill these offices for 
the emoluments annually allowed to them, 
without any of these additional charges for 
outfits. He was quite unable to account for 
oné of the charges, and was at a loss to 
imagine how it could be justified—it was a 
charge of 3192, 12s., for the master of the 
ceremonies and packing of pictures for 
her Majesty’s ambassador: at Paris. It 
Y 
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was utterly i ible that the people, in 
their poe ee mata and aL 
condition, could afford to pay more taxes; 
therefore, if expenses of this kind were 
continued, and further taxation should in 
consequence become necessary, the in- 
evitable result would be, that the higher 
classes, who alone profited from such 
lavish expenditure of the public money, 
must bear the additional taxation them- 
selves, by placing a charge upon pro- 
perty. There was another item that 
appeared to him to be most objec- 
tionable, viz., 5787. to defray the amount 
expended on account of the visits: of 
the Grand Duke of Russia, the Prinee 
of Leiningen, the Duke of Coburg, 
the Duchess of Braganza, the King 
of the Belgians, and Count Mensdorf. 
Why were the people of this country'to 
be made to pay the expenses of these 
illustrious visitors? Then there was a 
charge of 406/. 14s. 6d. for the incidental 
expenses of the chief bailiff of the Tower 
of London for one year to 5th of April, 
1840. How was that to be accounted for? 
Again, there was a charge of 2,7021. for 
the Marshal of the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
on account of salary and expenses: for 
one year and a quarter to the 30th of 
September, 1840, in consequence of the 
fees being deficient to that amount. He 
thought that that charge required expla- 
mation, and the same remark applied :to 
the charge of 3601. 4s. 4d. for the amount 
issued to pay fees to certain officers of the 
Court of Exchequer upon passing de- 
clared accounts, Supposing the officers 
to be amply paid, he was at a loss ta:con- 


jecture why the public should be charged 


with the paymert of these fees, Then 
there was a charge of 387/. 16s. 6d. for 
appointing the right hon. Charles.Poulett 
Thomson Captain-general and Governor- 
in-chief of her Majesty’s provinces in 
British North America. He believed, that 
this was to defray the cost of stamps ne- 
cessary to make out the appointment, bat 
surely as the appointment in itself was 
one of high honour and distinction, and 
accompanied with a salary of 7,000/. per 
annum, the individual who received -it 
ought at least to bear the expense conse- 
quent upon its being conferred. He found 
another charge of 1,455. 12s, 4d..for 
sums ‘paid to sundry persons, as of her 
Majesty’s bounty. He should like ‘to 
know what those sums were, and. to 
whom they were paid. No explanation 
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was given of them in the vote. After'a 
brief reference to one or two other items 
of a smaller amount, the hon. Gentleman 
eoncluded by expressing a strong convic- 
tion that the chief part of these expenses 
might be saved to the country, without 
any injustice to individuals or injury to 
the public service. 

Lord J. Russell said, he could not but 
express an opinion adverse to that of the 
hon, Member for Coventry, with regard 
to the last point he had mentioned. The 
hon. Member supposed, that in the case 
of ambassadors and others occupying high 
offices abroad, the expense of their outfits 
was not properly incurred by the state. 
Undoubtedly that might be so; if the 
House were’ prepared to say this, that 
none but persons of great fortune should 
be appointed to such offices. If, how- 
ever, as he presumed, the House would 
eoncur in thinking, men of great» talent 
should: rather be preferred, even ‘with 
small private fottunes, and without the 
abitity to lay “out large sams of ready 
money, to the amounts requisite for their 
outfits, then these expenses were properly 
borne by the State: Now, of course, to 
distinction could be drawn between dif- 
ferent individuals appointed to the same 
situations, and if the allowances were 
made in one class of cases, they mast’ be 
made if all, He confessed, that he had 
often wished, when at the Colonial-offiee, 
that governors sent out, instead of being 
at theexpense of their commissions, should 
have their appointments free of expense ; 
and he was not without hope that ar- 
rangements might be made for: securing 
this. As to Lord Sydenham, however, 
there was.no: doubt. that allowances had 
been made.to him contrary to the usual 
practice for the expense of his commis- 
sion, and on this ground, and this ground 
only—~that the appointment had been, out 
of the usual course, only fora:short time, 
all other governors being appointed “for a 
period .of six: years-atleast, Lord Syden- 
bam having»to contemplate only.a short 
stay in.Canada. Had the noble Lord been 
appointed: for the ordinary period,..as ‘in 
the usual course, he would have*been 
(subject ‘only to the condition of his ve- 
taining: the confidence of the Crown); he 
would shave had to bear this: expense. 
Having, however, been appointed only for 
a short period, it was not thought just 
that he should have to. pay ‘this'ex- 
pense.’ He would add this as the result 
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oft bis experience, that so far from 
public appointments, especially of this 
nature, being sources of emolu- 
ment, the individuals filling these offices 
were. often obliged (as in the case of 
Lord Sydenham had actually, after all, 
beemthe fact) to make no inconsider- 
able payments out of their private purses. 
Certainly men were always found ready 
to accept and even to ask for these foreign 
appointments, but this was from the natu- 
ral feeling of ambition, and desire. to have 
henourable and useful employment in the 
public service, and it rarely or never hap- 
pened, that the oceupants of these offices, 
even for considerable periods, augmented 
their private fortunes. As this was the 
case, it seemed to him, that it would be 
unjust in the State to take advantage of 
this feeling in the public mind, and to 
say, ‘Since there are always to be found 
men willing to take these appointments, 
they shail always pay for them; we will 
not allow a sufficient support to them, 
but put the offices up to public auction 
and give them to the lowest bidder.” As to 
what had fallen from the hon, and gallant 
Member for Lincoln, with respect’ to the 
expenses incurred for Dr. Bowring’s ser- 
vices, he did not think it necessary to re- 
peat the. conclusive answers upon that 
point which had been formerly given. 
Lord C. Hamilton said, without .im- 
peaching either the services of the learned 
doctor, or the jnstice. of his, remune- 
ration, be, would take the liberty.of ask- 
ing (as it seemed certainly but. fair that 
the country should have the full benefit of 
those services), whether. it. were. true, as he 
had heard it. asserted (and so.commonly 
that.he should think the noble Lord op- 
posite would feel glad.of an opportunity 
of .contradicting it, were:it untrue), that 
the reports of the learned doctor had been 
greatly.curtailed and. altered by the noble 
Lord Jately.at. the head of the Foreign- 
offiee 4 

Viscount Palmerston said, he certainly 
had steuck out the word ‘“ sovereign,” ap- 
plied in several placesto Mehemet Ali, owing 
to his learned Friend’s zeal-in the Pacha’s 
cause, which phrase did.not seem to him 
quite correct... He had also struck out 
various » passages, (most of them. ex- 
tracts from. other - works, eulogistic of 
the Pacha’s character and policy, which 
appeared to him. to have nothing to do 
with the: subject . matter of the inqui- 
ries. .. But he had» made no alteration 
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whatever in the statistical portion of the 


reports. 

Mr. Milnes said it seemed to him, that 
in a case of this sort, where the agent was 
sent out as the officer of the Government, 
there was a perfect right on the part..of 
the Ministry to alter his reports im-any 
way necessary to render them official do- 
cuments; and he would further say that 
he had for one derived satisfaction from. 
the perusal of these reports, and he hoped 
that her Majesty’s Government would ne- 
ver hesitate on proper occasions to propose 
a similar course, nor could he well con- 
ceive of any mode in which public money 
could he more advantageously laid out 
than in the collection of such valuable in- 
formation. 

An hon. Member said this had ever 
struck him as one of the worst jobs ever 
perpetrated even by the most jobbing of 
Governments, 

Vate agreed to. 


Surrty Royat Paraces— Pousric 
Distaess.} On the question that a sum 
not exceeding 51,654/. 10s. be granted to 
defray the expenses of works and repairs 
in public buildings. 

Mr, Williams observed, that the sum to 
be expended on account of the Royal 
palaces would be greater this year than 
for some previous years——a sum not less 
than 49,5002. ; rte many of these palaces 
were not inhabited by any Members of 
the Royal family, but were tenanted by 
persons who held them by favour and 
without any public service or any claim 
whatever. Such was the case with Hamp- 
ton.court and Kew. The latter was kept 
up fora foreign priace. The King of Ha- 
nover was no subject of this realm; why, 
then, should the people of this land be 
taxed. to keep up for him a palace which 
he.never used? Then; as to Kensington, 
only a portion of the palace there was oc- 
cupied by a member of the Royal family, 
and it would be far better if the kitchea 
and other gardens of the palace were 
thrown open to the gardens, which form- 
ed so valuable and delightful a resort for 
public recreation, The result would be, 
not only a great public boon, but a great 
There were not less 


than nine of these palaces kept up—there 
was (besides the palaces at Brighton and 
Windsor,) the palace at Claremont, kept 
up at an expence of 14,000/. annually, for 
the Kine: of the Belgians;—that was a 
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charge which ought ‘not to be imposed on 
the! people of this country. A great deal 
had'no doubt been said about the exceed- 
ing liberality of the King of Belgium, and 
that he did not touch any of the money 
himself; ‘but what mattered it to the 
ee 8 who had to pay it, whether his 
ajésty spent it, or somebody else for 
him?’ Really, to look at these estimates, 
one would imagine that we were in a very 
perous condition. If the expenses he 
had alluded to were at all connected with 
her Majesty's comfort, not one of her sub- 
jects would wish to stop them ; but it was 
notorious that her Majesty never even saw 
half these palaces. A great part of these 
expenses might therefore, without in the 
remotest degree affecting her Majesty, be 
retrenched ; and as the right hon. Baronet 
the Premier had stated his intention to 
effect all possible savings, he trusted that 
to this subject, so open to retrenchment, 
the right hon. Baronet’s attention would 
be directed. 
Mr. Wakley feared that no advantage 
would attend the remarks which had been 
ust’ made. The hon. Gentleman, Mr. 
ittiams, spoke on that side of the House 
amidst gentlemen by whom all these esti- 
mates and expenses were proposed and 
inctrred. Now it appeared to him that 
the House should submit with becoming 
humility to their unfortunate position at 
this time, to take what the constituencies 
had been pleased to do at the late elec- 
tions, and endure what might be submit- 
ted to them during the coming year. These 
estimates, without doubt, exhibited from 
beginning to end a carelessness of the 
public expenditure—there was no doubt 
about that, nobody could deny it who 
looked fairly and dispassionately at them. 
Every man in viewing them must suppose, 
if he knew nothing of the financial condi- 
tion of this country, that we were in a 
state of extraordinary prosperity, that 
there was no distress, no calamity, no di- 
minution of trade, and no complaining on 
the part of the labouring population. 
Here was a recklessness of public expen- 
diture from beginning to end; but who 
was to blame? He declared that since he 
had been a Member of this House he had 
observed more recklessness on the part of 
the Members of this House with regard to 
the public money than by the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who'were now in office or by the 
hon. Gentlemen who had left their seats 
‘and gone to the other side, The real ‘dif- 
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ficulty the country had ‘to contend with, 
was the wantonness of the House of Com- 
mons with regard’ to the expense. Only:a 
few Members paid attention to the sub- 
ject; only a few were captivated with 
figures; the hon. Member for Coventry 
was one of these, and he’ regretted» that 
there was not more of ‘his class in «the 
House. The Administration that was now 
formed was one of great ability, and car- 
ried with it a great part of the wealth and 
intelligence of the country—and it was 
perfectly useless, in the present state of 
the House, to contend against a body so 
constituted ; they must be patient, they 
must bear and forbear, and submit to the 
propositions that were made to them. Af- 
ter a fair trial had been given them, then, 
supposing that measures were not brought 
forward, and curtailments not made which 
ought to be made, there might be another 
appeal to the country, and they would see 
what would be the result. The noble 
Lord, the Member for the city of London, 
and the Whig party, had no reason to 
complain of the existing state of things, 
or to speak ina tone of discontent or dis- 
satisfaction. This House was constituted 
as the offspring of the noble Lord’s will— 
the creature of his own choice. He had 
been entreated and solicited again and 
again, within the last six years, to make 
that change in the constitution of this 
assembly which was evidently necessary. 
But ‘the noble Lord said, ** No, we don’t 
want Reform or revolution every year; 
we are satisfied with what has alrecdy been 
done.” How then could the noble Lord 
complain of the hon. Baronet, when he 
stated he wished for time to produce those 
measures which he thought were necessary 
for the public good. The right hon. 
Baronet h@d already found that he was 
reclining on no bed of roses. He did ‘not 
find a rich Exchequer, he did not find the 
finances of the country in a flourishing 
condition; and he, for one, thought that 
he ought to have time—that time ought 
to be afforded. He thought hon. Gentle- 
men would be defeating their own objects, 
and inflicting injury on the people, by 
hurrying the right hon. Baronet to ‘the 
adoption of immatured and indiscreet 
measures, He was surprised at the state- 
ment on the other side, that the right hon. 
Baronet would not summon Parliament 
for five months: Now he had’ ‘heard 
nothing of the sort ‘from the right ‘hon. 





Baronet; all that-he had heard wae, that 
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he desired time to prepare the measures, 
which he thought it necessary to submit 
tothe House.» He did not know whether 
those measures would be good or bad, but 
+evknew that-hon. Members bid not the 
power to compel him to bring forward 
those measures until it suited his disposi- 
dion. There was a very large majority 
against them, and he would. repeat that 
they must submit patiently to what might 
ibe: the determination of that majority. 
‘This' House .as-. now. constituted, un- 
doubtedly had not the approbation of the 
small party to which he belonged; and 
they did not believe that the House, thus 
constituted, would consult the interests of 
the people. They might be deceived— 
and he sincerely hoped they might be de- 
ceived ; for ra om would give him greater 
delight than to see measures of a compre- 
hensive character proposed, that were cal- 
culated to impart satisfaction to the public 
and promote their interests. The right 
hon. Baronet on this occasion, had merely 
adopted: the estimates proposed by the 
late Ministers; and: probably, if Gentle- 
men opposite had been placed in a similar 
position, they would have acted in a similar 
manner, pressed as the right hon. Baronet 
had -been for time... But he would say that 
if the Minister, ina future Session of Par- 
liament, should come forward and propose 
measures of this kind, with the finances in 
their present condition, he would not be 
deserving of support... In fact, when they 
looked at the. distresses of the working 
people, to whom. this country owed all its 
reputatation, power, and wealth, it was a 
erying sin and shame, that 1/. of expense 
should be incurred that was not justified 
by circumstances,. The noble Lord who 
had just left the House (Lord J. Russell) 
had. stated that there should be. certain 
sums granted for ambassadors to foreign 
courts; but he. would ask.if it. was meet 
,and; proper that, when foreign princes 
»chose..to, come to this country to. visit 
their relations here, the poor English 
oe should have to: pay their expenses ? 
Why, it, was bringing discredit. on mo- 
marchy——it.was bringing discredit on the 
aristocracy, and was calculated to make the 
people.look on them. as their persecutors, 
_and as the.-persons .who. jever..and., anon 
‘were placing them in. more. extreme dis- 
tress. Now. here. was a) sum of money 
oumentiongd in the estimate.as, paid for the 
expense of a foreign Sovereign visiting this 
-Countey 5. and a sum of 1,000/. paid foran 
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ambassador to go to. Frankfort, . Was this 
fair? Could any man believe this expen- 
diture to be just? . If the appointment 
of an ambassador to Frankfort were really 
useful, he did not object, for he was pot 
one who was disposed: to. complaia. of 
the manner in which the noble. Lord op- 
posite (Lord Palmerston) had administered 
the foreign affairs; on the contrary,, he 
considered.that his administration of our 
foreign affairs had the effect of putting 
this country in a prouder position than. it 
had ever before attained, and that/Eng- 
land was never more respected abroad than 
at this moment; and this was, mainly 
owing to the exertions of the noble Lord. 
Now he wished that the noble Lord would 
come forward and tell the. House next 
year what expenses might be reduced.and 
what might not be reduced. He, thought 
the noble. Lord could come down with.a 
long list, showing that very great redue- 
tions might be made without the slightest 
detriment to the public. If he wonld.do 
so it would be received as a happy climax 
to bis great exertions. Many of the offices 
were utterly useless, and the. estimates 
were framed with an utter disregard of the 
public interest; and he did hope that.the 
present Administration would see to. what 
extent the people’s burthens- might.be re- 
duced, and that the principle of economy 
would be unremittingly applied. 

Mr. Fielden was surprised at some part 
of the speech just delivered. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury bad. talked of the 
justice. of giving the Government, time. 
That was just what he. wished. to. haye 
given them, the old constitutional prinei- 
ple being, that the grievances of the people 
should be first redressed before the .sup- 
piles were granted; and this appeared: to 

im the only proper course on. the present 
occasion. The distress of the country was 
too serious. for delay. Lancashire..was 
fast going. . The best..workmen were. de- 
parting to foreign countries, to. obtain 
there that subsistence which at home they 
could not get... He wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to afford the people any relief before 
the winter,set.in?. ., 9 a8 

Mr. .Wakley would ask. the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham why, he did not.come for- 
ward. with a measure for the relief of the 
distressed_condition, ofthe, country 2; If 
‘the, hon, Member,.was so fully... impressed 
with, that idea, it was his duty. to, propose 
any. remedy . which, he. (Mr, .,. Fielden) 
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thought would effect the object which he 
had so much at heart. 

‘Mr. Fielden in teply observed, that if it 
was his duty to have prepared a remedy, 
he would have done so at once, and‘ with- 
out any hesitation. 

Mr. Ewart observed, that if the’ hon. 
Member's remedy, patience, were the sole 
fecommendation he had to offer, ‘he feared 
he would soon have to assist at the inquest 
on ‘the defunct remains of the country. 
He would, however, not enter upon’ the 
various topics which had been suggested 
by the hon. Member, but would confine 
himself to the question before the com- 
mittee, and he begged to give expression 
to the satisfaction which he felt in finding 
that the Regent’s Park was now available 
tothe public as a pleasure ground. He 
thought, that the same course might be 
advantageously adopted with respect to 
other parks, and particularly as regarded 
Richmond Park, which would be a great 
accommodation if thrown open’ to the 
public. There was Kew Park also, which 
was contiguous to the large and popu- 
lous towns of Brentford, Isleworth, &c., 
and which was closed six days in the 
week, and which might, without inconve- 
nience, be thrown open. He hoped, that 
Kensington Gardens would be preserved 
in their present state, and not be en- 
croached upon, as the west-end of town 
was already sufficiently built in; and 
unless breathing space was preserved at 
the present time, there would be no future 
opportunity for obtaining it. 

Mr. Wakley said, that there was no 
more dangerous and unconstitutional doe- 
trine than that which threw upon ‘the 
executive Government all the responsibi- 
lity of originating measures. It was the 
duty of Members unconnected with the 
Ministry to propose whatever measures 
they thought would be conducive to the 
interests of the state. It was the duty of 
the hon. Member for Oldham ito have 
stated the other night to the House what 
he thought would be the remedy for the 
evils of which he now complained. He 
should like to know whether the proposi- 
tion of an 8s. duty on corn instead of Is 


‘would have had the effect of relieving the 


fn from the distresses that now pressed 
eavily upon them? He thought, that 


the course which the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government intimated 
to the House his intention of pursuing was 
both fair and reasonable. The right hon. 
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Baronet did nét tate that he intended to 


ptorogue, although such appeared’ to be 
the'general impression. He thought; that 
it was highly impotitic to ‘wish the right 
hon. Baronet to'come down to the House 
with ill-digested measares, and trust to 
chance for’ their being carried. He 
would never lend himself to a factious op- 
position. It was the duty of the House 
to give the right lion.’ Baronet a fair and 
impartial trial. 

Mr. Williams thought the case of the 
country ‘stood thus:—The patient was 
suffering from a severe malady; the late 
Government had come forward with mea- 
sures of relief, and they had been rejected, 
and the present Government refused to 
administer a remedy. He thought, if the 
measures of the late Ministry had been 
catried, that the country would ‘not have 
been in its present deplorable condition. 

Sir R. Inglis did not wish to interfere 
in the quarrel, it was a very pretty one as 
it stood: -He rose for the purpose of 
making an observation in allusion to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries, who appeared to have taken’ the 
position’ formerly occupied by the ‘late 
Member for Kilkenny. The hon; Mem- 
ber, although he reserved to himself ‘the 
liberty of doing what he liked with «his 
own fields ‘and gardens, wished to deny to 
the Crown-the right'of mahaging its‘own 
property. - He considered the right of tlie 
Crown to Richmund-park to be as strong 
as that by which any private gentleman 
held his estates. 

Mr. Ewart thought ‘that the hon. Ba- 
ronet was wrong in the view which he 
took of the distinction between the pro- 
perty of the Crown and that of private *in- 
dividuals, The property of the Crown 
was held for the benefit of the people as 
well as for the interest of the Sovereign. 
He did not think that her Majesty at all 
participated in the exclusive views enter- 
tained by the hon. Member opposite. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppry—Musevum.] On the vote of 
21,0007. for the new buildings of the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Hawes said, he regretted that in 
consequence of the librarian and his as- 
sistant being engaged in making a new 
catalogue for the library and oceupying 
the apartments, the public were still ex- 
cluded from that most interesting part of 
the building. He hoped that if the objet. 











Vion were inade; that. the dust created by 
the admission of visitors would injure the 
books; proper measures would be taken to 
obviate the conjectured mischief. At all 
events, be thought the objection not suffi- 
cient to ec the exclusion of the public, 
and he that the trustees, some: few 
of whom were present, would take the 
subject into consideration, . 

Drv Bowring inquired when it was 
likely that the catulogue would be com- 
pleted. and -printed. 

Sir :R. Peel was wnderstood to reply, 
possibly in’ the course of a few weeks. 
With ftegard. to: the observations of the 
hoa, Member for Lambeth, the questions 
-whether the public should be allowed pro- 
miscuously to enter the library for the 
purpose of seeing the place, or to exa- 
mine and tead the books; were very dif- 
ferent: |‘ There‘ was every disposition on 
the of the trustees to allow access to 
the library for the purpose of study, but to 
make the library a public promenade would 
certainly be to destroy the design of the 
institation, © } ; 

‘Mt. Hawes did not think by allowing 
the public to walk through the room those 
who went to study would’ be disturbed, 
particularly as an apartment was specially 
provided for their accommodation. 

Dr. ‘Bowring said, there was no diffi- 
eulty in the public obtaining access to the 
libraties on the continent. 

Sir R. Inglis ventured to say, that the 
hon, Gentleman bad never seen ten per- 
sons at one time in the library of the 
Vatican; and though the visitots to the 
library at Paris were numerous, sometimes 
amounting to 30,000 ina short space of 
time, there were no readers seen there. 
The quantity of dust produced by so great 
an influx of persons must certainly be 
very great, as hon. Members might well 
imagine, from the state in which that 
House was at twelve or one o’clock. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppry—Mopet Prison.] On the 
grant of 15,000/., for the completion of 
the Model Prison. 

Mr, Williams said, it was now too late 
to object to this vote, but he would ob- 
serve, that if the system adopted in the 
United States, of making prisoners work 
in ereeting the prison had been followed, 
a-considerable amount cf expense would 
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Suppty—Ca.eponran Cana.) On 
the proposal that the remaining half of 
60,000/., be granted for the permanent 
repair and improvement of the Caledonian 
Canal, ’ 

Mr. Williams. said he. had. been. one 
of the committee appointed to inquire and 
report its opinion upon the subject of the 
condition of the canal, and the advantages 
tobe derived to commerce from a further 
outlay of public money. He regretted to 
say the subject had. been treated .very 
summarily, and in the conviction that the 
interests of trade were not served in pro- 
portion to the enormous expense of this 
eanal he had voted against the report; 
another Gentleman voted for it, two had 
signed it without having paid any atten. 
tion to the subject ; and the result on the 
whole was that, the numbers being equal, 
the casting vote lay with the chairman, 
Mr. Robert Steuart, who, being a Scotch 
gentleman, thought_it was desirable to 
secure to Scotland the advantages of this 
canal, and thus the proposition, originally 
for granting 200,000/., aceording to the 
estimate of Mr. Telford forthe canal, was, 
in, spite of his opposition, carried... It was 
necessary to state to the committee, that 
during the last nineteen years, no less.a 
sum than 2,350,000/. had been lavished 
by the Legislature upon this object, and 
of so little advantage was it to the trade 
of the kingdom, that the tolls on it pro. 
duced no more than 2,500/. a year since 
1821. Since which the expenditure had 
been 26,0002. above the income derived 
from it. For the last seven years the 
actual loss to the country had been on an 
average 2,070/. a year. This was not the 
only aspect in which this great under- 
taking presented itself to their considera- 
tion, for it was stated by Mr. Walker, the 
present engineer, that, in order to render 
this canal perfectly complete and use- 
ful, a still larger sum than the 200,000/. 
recommended by the report of the com. 
mittee would be necessary.. Mr. Robert 
Steuart, in order to obtain the sanction of 
the different commercial constituencies in 
the country, wrote to five of the principal 
English ports—namely, London, Liver« 
pool, Hull, Bristol, and Newcastle; he 
also wrote to Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Leith. He alluded to Mr. 


Walker's report, and pointed out the ad~ 
vantages which would arise from increas« 
ing the depth of the canal from eleven 
feet to seventeen feet, and placing steamers 
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upon. it, and. he.would now read the an- 
swers whith were received. The secretary 
to.the committee at Lloyd’s, writing in 
the name of the committee, aaid :— 

oa Their impressions are, that'no advantage 
‘could accrue to the shipping and commerce of 
the. country by rendering the Caledonian canal 
more. navigable, of sufficient. importance. to 
compensate for the expense,”’ 


ocAnd-det:.the: House recollect, that a 
great portion of the shipping insurance is 
ieffected:at Lloyd's; The answer received 
from Bristol was :-— 


‘This port is not materially interested in 
the question.” 


_. he communication received from. the 
‘Chamber of Commerce at Hull was to this 
‘effect :-— 

“ After having made the necessary inquiry 
of the merchants and shipowners, we have come 
to. the unanimous conclusion, that the trade of 
this port does not appear to us to be interested 
in the matter, and, in our opinion, were the 
contemplated ‘alterations carried into execu- 
tion, few or no vessels leaving here to the 
‘westward would take advantage of the Cale- 


»donian canal.” 


Liverpool, from which 666 vessels went 
north ‘about, the year before, did not con- 
descend to send any answer; and as it 
was thought the letter might have miscar- 
fied, a second was written, and according 
to’ his recollection the answer returned was 
that they considered the project of no 
Value to their trade. From Newcastle no 
answer whatever was received. The com- 
munication received from Dublin was to 
the following effect ;— 


“Tam directed by the council of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to inform you that the mer- 
chants of this port, engaged in the Baltic 
trade, are of opinion that no material benefit 
‘would accrue to them if the Caledonial Canal 
‘wascompleted and steametugs placed thereon.” 


From. Belfast, the following resolution 
resolution was received :— 


“ Resolved, that the Chamber of Commerce 
of this town do not consider the advantages 
likely.to. be derived to the trade of Belfast to 
be such as to warrant them in recommending 
such a large toll as that contemplated for the 


Caledonian canal.” 


- The replies from Dundee, Glasgow, and 


Leith were in favour of Mr. Walker’s plan. 


A.return was also made. by the Custom 


-House.of. the number of vessels that.went 


north, about, from sixteen of the largest 
commercial ports in the United Kingdom, 
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embracing nearly the whole of the trade 
of the country carried on in that direction, 
from which it appeared, that in 1838, the 
number of ships was 2,042, .the tonnage 
being 391,400.tons. .The number of ves- 
sels going north about from London, Li- 
verpool, Hull, Bristol, and Newcastle was 
1,286, with a tonnage of 274,000. Now, 
supposing all the other. vessels that went 
north about to have. used the Caledonian 
canal, the number would only have: been 
656, and the tonnage 117,000. The num- 
ber of vessels that went north about. from 
Dundee, Glasgow; and Leith was 280, 
the tonnage 49,000, But to the great 
number of vessels. passing through the 
Pentland Firth the canal was of no value. 
The number that went: through in 1838, 
was 1,827, of which 1,175 were. British 
vessels, 206 American, 220 belonging to 
Northern nations, and 26 from the West 
Indies, Now, with respect to the expenses. 
During the last few years they had been 
nearly five times the sum annually re- 
ceived. Such an expenditure he consi- 
dered a perfect waste of the public money, 
and he trusted that the Government would 
send down some person in. whom. they 
could place confidence, together with an 
engineer, both being unconnected: with 
Scotland, to examine the work and ascer- 
tain whether it could be conducted. io a 
manner beneficial to the country. If they 
would take the advice, he was convinced 
that no further outlay would take place, 
and that the Chancellor of the Exhequer 
would save at least 300,000/. He would 
now state to the House the evidence: on 
which this outlay was recommended, Mr. 
Walker was asked this question with re- 
ference to the estimate. ‘* And did. you 
make any accurate or minute survey of 
the canal ?”.. His answer was :— 

“T did : when TI say minute survey, T mean 
such a survey as I should make without: taking 
the depth» and dimensions of the. different 

rts. This L-requested, Mr, May to do when 

left the canal.” 


Another question was, 


“What time did it occupy you ?”? To which 
he replied, “I-was about a week altogether 
upon the line; after having finished the sure 
vey, I left with Mr. May instructions as tothe 
detailed surveys. “About six months afterwards 
we met, when the full detail of the works.was 
gone into, and an estimate of every part was 

ormed from his (Mr, May’s) detailed suryey.” 


Now here was a chief engineer making 
an estimate without having taken: either 
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the depth or dimensions of the canal, re- 
lying entirely on the evidence of Mr. May, 
an ordinary engineer. No doubt Mr. May 
was a trustworthy man, but from what he 
(Mr. Williams) ‘saw of him before the 
committee, he. must say that he did not 
consider him as possessing a sufficient 
koowledge of engineering to form an esti- 
‘mate of such a work as that now under 
discussion. The estimate was founded on 
a very loose calculation, and he thought 
such a large sum ought not to be expended 
without some further inquiry. Although 
the report of the committee was agreed to 
in 1839, some doubt was entertained on 
the subject, and the committee was revived 
in the following year, when Mr. Steuart 
stated that he had received an intimation 
that a joint-stock company had been 
formed, who were ready to take the mat- 
ter out of the hands of the Government, 
but the negotiation was not carried into 
effect. No evidence in favour of the work 
was adduced except that of gentlemen 
connected with Scotland; and if the work 
was likely to confer so much benefit on 
that country, it was rather strange that 
some of the commercial towns and coun. 
ties: did not undertake its management. 
Under: all the circumstances, he trusted 
the Government would consent to post- 
pone the vote until the next Session. 

Sir Robert Peel was of opinion that 
the towns and counties of Scotland were 
much too wise to accept of the offer, 
A sum of money had been expended on 
the undertaking, which there was a natu- 
ral reluctance to lose; but if no public 
advantage was likely to accrue from fol- 
lowing it up, he thought the sooner it was 
abandoned the better, It would be wiser 
not to proceed than to incur the loss of 
several hundreds of thousands of pounds 
more. . He, therefore, hess no naseaner 
_in agreeing to postpone the vote, and thus 
afford an = at of considering what 
steps should be taken to prevent the loss 
of what had already been expended. No 
further expenditure ought: to: take place 
until an impartial inquiry should be en- 
tered into with respect to the probable ad- 
vantages which would result from the 
carrying out the project. 

Sir G.-Clerk did not consider the work 
likely to be of benefit to Scotland, and had 
peopasy against the large sum which 

ad been annually yoted. The work was 
undertaken not on the recommendation 
-9f any person connected with Scotland, 
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It was commenced about forty years ago, 
on the suggestion of Lord nentee 


Isaac Hawkins Brown, and Mr. William 
Smith, of Norwich, whose political opin- 
ions were essentially. different, but who 
philanthropically suggested that it would 
afford employment to residing’ in 
the Highlands of Scotland. - After ‘the 
works had been contracted for, persons 
accustomed to excavations were engaged ; 
and he believed, that not a single High- 
lander was employed. He understood 
that some portion of the work »was:in'a 
dangerous state. One part of the canal 
had been constructed by damming up one 
of the large locks twelve feet above its 
natural level. The embankment was now 
rather insecure, and if it should give way 
a large district would be inundated, and 
probably a great sacrifice of life and pro 
perty would take place. He was quite 
satisfied, that the work would never pay 
its own expenses. Such works ought 
not to be undertaken as national works, 
but by individuals, who would be more 
likely to take an interest in their m - 
ment than any public commissioners, He 
trusted the expense which had been in- 
curred in this instance would bea warning 
to the House not to undertake the ex- 
ecution of public works, The hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry had alluded to the 
committee of 1840, and to a proposition 
for transferring the canal to the manage- 
ment of a joint-stock company. The canal 
was to be placed under their control, they 
undertaking to make all the necessary 
repairs, and to be restricted to a certain 
amount of toll. It was true the negotia. 
tion had been broken off at that time, but 
within the last few days another proposal 
had been made on the subject. It was 
quite clear, that certain works must be 
proceeded with forthwith, but he believed, 
that sufficient sums remained for that 
purpose out of the supply last voted, 
Vote postponed, 


SurrpLy—Mr. Vizarp.] On the ques- 
tion that the sum of 10,7502. be’ granted 
to her Majesty to complete the payment 
of the salaries and expenses of her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, sie 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he felt’ it to be 
his duty again to object to the*expense 
attendant upon a new appointment which 
had been made by the late Government of 
a@ gentleman, with whom he:(Colonel'Sib- 


thorp):had ‘no ‘acquaintance, to the office 
of solicitor to ‘the’ Home Department. 
Afiér no less than eighteen changes in the 
Goveriment of the country since the year 
1798;:.no. such. appointment had been 
thought of, and: it was only during a res 
céss, in which Parliament could not inter- 
fete,.that her :Majesty’s late Administra- 
tion thad thought fit to make the appoint- 
ment..-Then it was that he found, that 
Mr. William Vizard had been appointed 
to.the:new post of solicitor to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
Bat..on) looking to the communications 
which: had passed between the Home-office 
andthe Treasury, he found that the noble 
Lerd ;at; that, time at the head of the 
Home. Department, when appealed to on 
the subject of this appointment, stated, 
that the business of the office would te- 
quire the undivided attention of a profes- 
sional man of.-experience and talent; and 
yet the noble Lord had, in point of fact, 
inted-a man; who held another valua- 
Se slaationsethet of. secretary of bank. 
sapts, with asalary of  1,200/., a man 
who »during -the : period be -had ‘held 
that-situation had received no-less than 
18,441...17s, 8d; -To this appointment 
he (Colonel Sibthorp) had taken an objec- 
tion-on a former occasion, and he wished 
now to keow from the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, whom he rejoiced now to see at the 
head.of the Home Department, whether 
it was the intention of ber Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government to cancel that appoint- 
ment;..and, above all, whether, in the 
event of their continuing that office, it was 
their intention to retain in it a gentleman 
who held, besides it, the office of Secres 
tary of Bankrupts ? 
seSit J. Graham said, he could not forget 
the jealousy with which the hon. and gal- 
lant. Member for Lincoln had regarded 
the creation of, and the appointment to, 
the office to, which his hon. and gallaut 
Friend had alluded. _ He differed from 
his hon. and gallant Friend in no one par- 
Aicular, but he:felt bound to say, that Mr. 
‘Vizard had ‘been for twenty-five years his 
solicitor and private friend, and yet, from 
@, sense of public duty, and concurring 
5 his, hop. and gallant Friend, he (Sir 
+ Graham) had not been in the office he 
-had;mow.the honour to fill forty-eight 
chours-before he sent for Mr. Vizard, and 
fold him that it was not his intention to 
vinterfere withthe vote to which Parlia- 
Jmentsjhed come: Jast Session, and by 
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which ‘Mr, Vitard’s salary was provided 
for up to the Sth of October next; but he 
had atinounced to Mr. Vizard that. it 
would be the duty of her Majesty’s Go-~ 
vernment scrupulously and carefully» to 
review the mode in which the law business 
of the Home.office was carried on, and in 
that review he should cordially act in con- 
cert with his tight hen. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; that bis appoint- 
ment was not to be held as a bar to 
that review, and that, as at present ad- 
vised, he did not. think it desirable that 
the office-he (Mr. Vizard) held under the 
Home Department should be continued. 

Sir 7’. Wilde was satisfied that the te- 
sult of the review to which the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment had alladed, would be that the pub- 
lic service at-present demanded and would 


_continue'to demand the continuance of the 


office to which allusion had been directed. 
Of such an appointment as that of Mr. 
Vizard he had no knowledge until it had 
beenmade; but 'this*he did know, that 
his hon, and learned Friend Sir John (now 
Lord) Campbell; ‘then the Attorney-gene- 
raly and-himself had designed making a 
representation: in fartherance of such an 
arrangement ‘to the proper department of 
the late Administration, The duties of 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, were not only most numerous 
but onerous in connéxion with the Admin- 
istration of the law.’ There were very few 
days indeed upon which the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, did not 
receive letters from magistrates and others 
requiring instruction and advice upon the 
construction of vatious acts of Parliament. 
Some of these inquiries required the ear- 
liest possible attention, in order to save 
magistrates from committing themselves, 
or to prevent other similar and equally 
unfortunate evils, The course had been, 
it was true, that when the Secretary of 
State had been asked for advice, for that 
public functionary to apply to the Trea- 
sury in order to obtain the opinion of the 
solicitor of that board upon the particular 
point upon which advice was solicited. 
Now, the Seeretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, had various other important duties 
connected with the Administration of Jus- 
tice to perform, and yet he had under the 
old system first to solicit the advice of the 
solicitor to the Treasury ; that solicitation 
answered, many statements as to the law 
and facts, frequently elaborate, were es- 


























sential; above allj7an 

necessary, and upon‘most of tl 
was more com togive such an an- 
swet than was Mr; Vizard himself. Such 
was the real state of affairs; and on the 
score of economy, he was of opinion, that 
the saving of fees: to the Attorney and 
Solicitor-general upon such points would 
go considerably, if not wholly, to make up 
the amount of Mr, Vizard’s salary. For 
Mr. Vizard, he was not prepated to speak; 
but thus much he would add, that he did 
not ‘believe that a dozen cases could be 
sent from the Home-office without :requir- 
ing the party referred to, not only to wade 
through acts of Parliament, but to ex- 
amine law authorities—a duty which nove 
but a professional man-could discharge. 
He could also state, that» since Mr. Viz- 
ard’s appointment there had been-a great 
diminution of points and cases referred to 
the law officers of the’Crown. > But with 
regard to prosecutions, admitting as he 
did the high qualifications ‘possessed for 
such purposes by Mr.:Maule, the present 
solicitor to the Treasury, than=whom:a 
more diligent, indefatiyable, andi intelli- 
gent man never filled the office—still, 
even that Gentleman,‘ pressed'as he must 
have been with the-affairs of his own de- 
partment, had found it»absolutely neces- 
sary to employ others to conduct prosecu- 
tions which the public safety and protec: 
tion demanded. At>the-period” of the 
machine- breaking ‘in ‘the ‘Midland Ooun- 
ties; Mr. Tallents, of ‘Newark, -had» been 
so employed, and must’ have made,’ as he 
deserved, a large demand upon the Trea- 
sury. Again, the late ‘prosecutions in 
Wales were of such a character and *im- 
portance, as to demand an attention upon 
the part of the solicitor to the Treasury 
which, consistently with his other avoca- 
tions and duties, it: was impossible he 
could discharge. And hence, he was sa- 
tisfied that not only public economy, but 
public justice, would be advanced by the 
appointment of such an officer as the soli- 
citor for the Home Department. He 
knew that no situation required more skill 
ahd attention. With regard to Mr. Viz- 
atd personally he could say, that with 
1,000/. a-year for himself, and 500/. a- 
yeat for an assistant, he had renounced 
all private professional practice in the 
courts. He would only add, that during 
his: practice as a Queen’s counsel, and 
also during the period he had held the 
office of Solicitor-general, the public in- 


Answer was 
them to man 
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terest demanded, and: still continued to 
demand, the constant attention: ofa solic 
citor for the Honie Departments: ‘The 
Customs, the Excise, ‘the’ Mint; each had 
their separate solicitor, and; that being the 
case, why should the Secretary: of State, 
before he could act, be compelled to wait 
for the opinions of the Attorney and Soli+ 
citor-general, when, with such an officer 
near him, the Secretary of State could 
get, if not the best, at least very compe: 
tent advice upon such questions: withia 
twelve hours? ~He trusted that the whole 
matter would be duly considered in the 
course of the review of the whole subject 
to. which the right hon. Baronet, the Se- 
eretary for the Home Department :had 
alluded. 
Sir R, Peel said, he: should be sorry 
once to pronounce a positive opinion upon 
the subject, but having filled the office:for 
some years of Secretary of State, he must 
at present state that he did not:think such 
an office as that which the hon :and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat dowh 
had: eulogized was absolutely -required. 
During the time he had held the office of 
Home Secretary he had ‘an Under Seere- 


é t 


: tary (Mr. Hobhouse), who, though brought 


from the Treasury, discharged: all: those 
duties which the hon. and learned: Gen- 
tleman opposite had overlooked, as. bé- 
longing to.an under secretary: of state. 
He spoke with the greatest -respect for 
Mr. Vizard, when he said; that with the 
assistance of sucha man as ‘Mr, Philipps, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, had little to require even upon 
the niost intricate and delicate. consttuc- 
tion of statutelaw. And of Mr. Hobhouse 
he must add, that he very well rement- 
bered Sir Vicary Gibbs, remarking, that 
he would not hesitate to put his ‘name 
to any legal opinion given by that 
gentleman. He repeated, therefore, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had ap- 
parently overlooked the permanent na- 
ture of the appointment of the under 
Secretary of State, and that the office 
was usually, as at present, filled by gen- 
tlemen of legal eminence. He (Sir R. 
Peele was of opinion that the sum ‘of 
245002. per annum was quite enough to 
secure sufficient legal experience and 
talent to the Treasury and to the Home- 
office. Without, however, pronouncing a 
positive opinion now that an inquiry. was 
to be prosecuted,~he would say, “as the 


result of his personal experience, that it 
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was better to have an able under Secre- 
tary of State rather than a solicitor as 
legal adviser to the Home-office, 

‘Colonel Sibthorp entertained the high- 
est opinion:of Mr. Vizard, but the hon. 
and le Member for Worcester had 
not quite satisfied him as to the propriety 
of, or necessity for, the appointment. 

Colonel Rolleston had applied to. the 
Home-office for information, in his ca- 
pacity of magistrate, anil had always 
obtained the advice he sought. In his 
judgment there was no necessity for the 
appointment of a solicitor to the Home- 
office. 

Sir 7. Wilde would bow to the opi- 
nion of the House if, after: inquiry, t 
result should ‘be unfavourable to the con- 
tinuance of the appointment; but he was 
bound to ‘observe, that it was an unsafe 
practice to trust the expositions of Jegal 

uestions and elucidations of'acts of Par- 
liament to ‘any one who was not conver- 
sant with what was passing daily in the 
law courts. Mr./Hobhouse, no doubt, 
was very talented; and Mr. Phillipps, 
the ' present’ ander Secretary, ‘was also 
talented’; but ‘they had been out of prac- 
tice’ seyeral years, and, though ‘each 
might give a very respectable opinion on 
many legal points, yet he doubted if ever 
Mr.‘ Phillipps would venture to give an 
opinion as'to the'construction of an act 
of Parliament, without. first consulting the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Sir William 
Grant; whenonly out of practice: six 
months, declared his incompetency to 

ive a legal opinion. 
sit ie Fadl : The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had told them that Sir W. 
Grant, after having been out: of legal 
practice for a period of six months, con- 
‘sidered’ himself unqualified to give an 
‘opinion upon any legal point that might 
‘be ‘submitted to him, and yet the first 
condition that he had imposed upon'Mr. 
‘Vizard ‘was, that he should give up his 
‘eourt practice’‘on’ taking the’ office of 
solicitor to the Home’Department;) and 
if;as was the fact,°he had now been out 
of court practice for two years, how could 
he be better a to give an — 
than was Sir W. Grant, after only. six 
months’ cessation from practice ? t it 
also be remembered, that the Home-office 
‘hed ‘an’ :Attorney-general and a Solici- 

-general constantly practising im the 
courts; to whom they could at all times 
apply for a legal opinion when necessary, 
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~ Sir T. Wilde did not imagine that Sir 
W. Grant meant to say, that the mefe 
fact of his having been out of practice for 
six months inca ted him from form- 
iug an opinion; but that what he meant 
to infer was, that a person who was not 
constantly in the course of professional 
practice and professional reading was not 
the most safe adviser. It was true, that 
Mr. Vizard had been required to give up 
his private practice on his appointment to 
the office in question, but he had not, 
therefore, given up his professional read- 
ing, and could the right hon, Baronet 
say, that the under Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had time to read 
the law reports, and to keep up that 
course of professional reading which was 
necessary to enable him to give an opi- 
nion as to the construction of acts of 
Parliament? He (Sir T. Wilde) knew 


“that, from the nature of his official duties, 


he had no leisure for such a purpose ; and 
that from the moment he entered upon 
his office he must cease to be a profes- 
sional man. But it was perfectly reason- 
able, that Mr. Vizard should give up his 
Ewe practice, and yet be able to devote 

imself to such. reading as was sufficient 
to enable hing satisfactorily to perform the 
duties of his office. 


Vote agreed to, 


Suprit¥ — Poor-Law. Commissiox- 
Ers.] -Upon.the :vote—29,677/. for. the 
expenses and salaries of the commissioners 
for the’ relief of the poor and their assist- 
ants, being proposed, 

Mr. Williams said, had it not been 
for the assurance which the right hon. 
Baronet opposite had given, that the whole 
subject to which. this vote related should 
be taken into his consideration at an early 

iod-in the ensuing Session, he should 

ave felt it his duty to propose a consi- 
derable reduction in the amount now asked 
for; but, ‘relying on the right hon. Baro- 
net’s promise, he should make no objec- 
tion. 

An hon, Member, on the Ministerial 
side, observed, that if there was not:a 
great. teduction: in the expenses: ofthis 
department’ when ‘the estimates came be- 
fore them next year, he should move that 
the salaries of the Poor-law Commissioners 
be reduced to the same amount as the 


‘salaries of Excise; and Customs Commis- 


sioners. He believed they were now nearly 
double, Vote agreed tox. ©. eelyuots 
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rg the year was. pit 3 and for the 
home. secret. service, the charge was 
10,0002. ; and 6,000/. also for the same 


plein in Ireland, Now there was an | Leg 


impression aban, that secret service 
money was ap to all sorts of improper 
eee been said, that it had 

rt, ‘been used toa great extent at 
the. Seen He did not object to a 
reasonable sum being allowed for foreign 
secret services, but he could see no reason 
for any such expenditure in this country 

or in Ireland, unless indeed it were re- 

quired to pay spies; and, as spies were 
a wanted in this, country or in Ireland, 
he should oppose the vote altogether, as 
there had been already a sufficient sum 
voted for the foreign secret, services. 

The committee divided — Ayes 144, 
Noes 7; Majority 137, 
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Delyaplen Captain Paroeciehee hon, §. 
Darby, Hodgnon 
pace hon, W, H. J. W, 
Dickinson, F. H. i ond, R. 
Dodd, G. Hope, hon, C 
Douglas, Sir ma E. © Hope, A. 
Douglas, J. D.S Hope, G. WwW. 
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Ho > J he * 4 
Thetis Gi RH.’ Rice, % en 
Irton, S. Roileston, 
Jermyn, Earl Rose, rt. hu. Sir G: 
Johnson, W. G. Rushbrooke, 
Ker, D.S. Sanderson, Ri 
Knightley, Sir G. Scarlett, bon. BR. C, 
Law, hon. C..E, Scott, hon, F, 
Lawson, A, are Pe: of 

h, G, C. Sibthorp, Colonel 
Leicester, Earl of Smith, rt. hon. R. V, 
Lennox, Lord A, Smythe, hon. G.’ 
Lindsay, H. H. Stansfield, W. Ru ©. 
Litton, E, Stewart, P. Maite 
Lockhart, Ww, Stuart, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F, Sutton, hon, H, M... 
Manners, Lord J, Taylor, J. A. ; 
March, Earl of Tennent,.J..E, 
Marsham, Viscount Thornely, T. 
Masterman, J. Tollemache, hn. F’: 
Mitchell, T. A. Trench, Sir F; W. 
Morgan, 0. Trevor, hon, G, BR. 
Mundy, E. M. Tufnell, H, 
Murphy, F. S. Vane, Lord H. 
Murray, C. R. S. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Neville, R. Fratington, H, S. 
Nicholl, right hon, J. Welby, G. E. 
O'Connell, M. J. Wi m, J. 
Ogle, S.C. H. Wi fe, Sir'T; 
Paget, Lord ‘W. Wood,Colonel « 
Pakington, J.-S, Wood, Colonel T. 
Palmerston, Viscount Wortley,hon..J, S, 
Peel, rt. bn, Sir R. Wyndham, Colonel. 
Peel, J. Yorke, H. R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Plumptre, J. TELLERS. 
Pollock, Sir FP. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Protheroe, E. Baring, H. 

List of the Nozs, 

Bryan, G. Pechell, Captain 
Fielden, J J. Wakley, T. 
Harford, S. TELLERS, 
Hindley, Cc. Williams, W.. 
Morris, D, Crawford, W. S. 


Vote agreed to, 


Suppty—Convicts.] On the vote of 
133,600/. for the expense. of convicts. in 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

Mr. Williams complained of the amount 
of this grant which made-eriminal juris- 
prudence very costly. 

Sir R. Peel said that. before next year 
the whole of these estimates should undergo 
the most careful revision. 

Agreed to, 


Suprpry—Epucation. in Stave Co- 
LontEs,] 15,0001. for the religious ‘and 
moral instruction of the ae Ne- 
gro so ae ne having been pro 

Williams objected, to the:vote., It 
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was on the whole as much as was voted 


for education in England, - 
Mr. V. Smith said, that his noble Friend 


(Lord J. Russell) some time before leav- | by 


ing office, had addressed a circular to the 
different West Indian colonies stating that 
he could no longer consent to this charge 
for the instruction of the Negro popula- 
tion, when so small a sum was voted for 
education at home. 

Vote agreed to. 


SuppLy. + Frananvo Po.} On the 
sum of 19,9871. being proposed to defray 
the expensés ofthe expedition to: the 
Niger, ; 

‘Mr, S.. Wortley. inquired what ‘had 
taken place with respect to the sale of 
Fernando Po to our Government. 

Viscount Palmerston said that. the 
Spanish Government had agreed that the 
sale should take place, but having sub- 
mitted the proposition to the Cortes, they 
found them‘ entertaining sach a disinclina- 
tion to dispose of the island, that they 
thought ‘it best to drop the matter. 

Vote. agreed to, 


Surry — Provincia, Scuoors oF 
DzsicN.} On a grant of 5,000/. in aid of 
local subscriptions for the establishment 
of Schools of! Design in large. towns, 

Mr. Williams said, he ‘approved of 
this grant, but regretted that he could not 
find people im any town to combine for 
the purpose. of extending the advantages 
of nls of design among their fellow- 
townsmen,.and hoped that the Govern- 
ment would use some strenuous efforts to 
promote-their establish ment. 

Sir R. Peel said, he should never,object 
to the grant of public money for such a 
purpose.. He thought.that it would. be a 
great benefit to the country if schools 
of designs, were established generally 
throughout all manufacturing districts, 
but he was quite certain that Government 
alone should not take it. up, but should 
invite the co-operation. of .persons .on .the 
spot, who, .it..was. hoped, would take a 
suffigient..interest..in. the .matter..as to 
co-operate actively with the Government. 
Unless individuals in the respective loeali- 
ties assisted Government, he was very 
much.afraidit would not be.as successful as 
they wished. 

_. Mr, Ewart concurred in the views which 
had been. taken, by the right hon, Baronet. 
Dr. Bowring-said, that there could not 


{COMMONS} 








be any doubt but the most successful 
schools on the Continent were those where 
where the Government had been assisted 
the persons residing in the locality. . 
Mr. Williams said, he had heard the 
opinions of the right hon. Baronet with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Vote agreed to, - 


SurpLy—Marnootn.] On.the mo- 
tion that a sum not exceeding 4,464. be 
granted to her'Majesty to defray, the 
chafges incidental to the support of the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 

Mr Plu e said, that he rose.as 
an individual Member of Parliament. to 
oppose the ‘grants’ It was only that day 
that/ be had’ présented thirty-five peti- 
tions <ageinst’- any further grant to the 
College ‘of Maynooth, and he had pre- 
sented at an earlier period of the year not 
less than’ 100 petitions to the same effect. 
He hoped’ 'that the right hon. Baronet 
below hiov would not think that in oppos- 
ing this vote he meant to offer the slightest 
Opposition to his general policy, He had 
uniformly opposed it on all occasions, and 
though felt it to be his duty to differ 
with the Right hon. Baronet on this mat- 
ter, he was most anxious to give him in all 
other things every support in his power. 
He . felt delighted to see the right hon. 
Baronet o¢cupying the place he did, and 
to know that he was, as he had himself 
expressed it, free as the wind to do as 
an indepegdent, Minister, determined to do 
his duty to the country. He would prove 
a blessing to the country, and he invoked 
the blessing of Aumiguty Gop upon his 
head. He-~had:.ever opposed this vote, 
and he'did so still; on the principle that. he 
could not eonsent to grant the public 
money in support of what he believed to 
be, the propagation of error. He -sheuald 
say ‘‘ Nay,": to,the present vote, and unless 
some very strong reasons were adduced to 
dissuadehim: from it, he should divide the 
Committée.on it. : 

Major “Bryan suggested, that many 
hon. Members could hardly be expected 
to vote money for the Church of Eng. 
land, who were opposed to that Church, 
but who-never asserted, that in so yoting, 
they voted for the propagation of error. 

Sir ReHiedngls concurred -with his 
hon, Frietid-im the opinion that the grant 
to Maynooth was most objectionable ; but 
hoped that he‘would not divide the Com- 
mittee on the present vote. There had been 
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© Mr. Hope’ (as we could learn) begged to, 
rémind the hon, Member for Bridport that 
he’ had already voted for a grant that was 
at variance with their feelings at his side 
of the House, as Members of the church 
of England. | They were all of that de- 
scription at that side, but the gentlemen on 
the other side were of various persuasions. 

Mr. Forbes : They differed from the May- 
nooth principles, not in form, but in doc- 
trine; and he hoped the division would be 
persevered in. He did think if he voted for 
he Maynooth grant, he would do what 
would be an injury to the people of Ire- 
land in a religious point of view; and so 
far as it might be considered in a political 
point, he did not think that, from the ex- 
perience of the last thirty years, they could 
say that it had tended very much to the 
peace of Ireland. 

Mr. Cochrane said with regard to the 
church of Scotland grant, to which allv- 
sion had been made, if there had been a 
division upon it, he would have voted 
against it. 

The committee divided — Ayes 99 ; 
Noes 23: Majority 76. 

List of the Aves. 
Acton, Colonel Granger, T. C. Plumridge, Capt. 


Aldam, W. Greenall, P. 
Baring, hon. W. B. Hamilton, W. J. Protheroe, E. 


Bramston, T. W. Hogg, J. W. Stewart, P. M. 
Brotherton, J. Hollond, R. Stuart, H. 
Browne, hon, W. Hope, hon. C. Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Bryan, G. Hope, A. Taylor, J. A. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Irton, S. Tennent, J. E. 


Escott, B. Mitchell, T. A. Watson, W. H. 
Ewart; W. Morgan, O Wigram, J. 
Fielden, J. Mundy, E. M. Williams, W. 
Fitzroy, Captain Murphy, F, S. Wood, C. 
Forman, T. S Nicholl, rt. hon. J. Wood, Colonel 
Fox, C. R. Ogie, S. C. H. Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes Paget, Lord W. | Wyndham, Col. 
Gill, T. Palmerston, Visct. Yorke, H. R. 
Gore, M. Pechell, Captain * 
Goulburn,rt. hn. H. Peel, right hon. TELLERS. 
Graham, righthon. Sir R. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Sir J. , O'Connell, J. M. 
List of the Noes. 





Allix, J. P. Boscawen, Lord Dawnay, hn. W. H. | 
Antrobus, E. Cochrane, A. 


Diekinson, F. H. 
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Forbes, W. Inglis, Sir R, H., . Murray, C.R, S. 
Fuller, A. E. Johnson, W.G. Rushbrooke, Col, 
Goring, C. Lawson, A. Sibthorp, Col, 
Grimston, Visct. Lockhart, W. 


Grogan, E. Mackenzie, W. F, TELLERS. 
Hamilton, Lord C. Marsham, Visct. Plumptre, J. P. 
Hayes, Sir E. Masterman, J. Campbell, A. 


Vote agreed to. 


Suprry—Lorp Lieutenant or Ire- 
LAND.] On the vote of 6,232i. for the 
household of the Lord-lieutenant, 

Viscount Clements objected to the vote, 
as he looked upon the office of Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland quite as an ante-di- 
luvian one, and one which he hoped to 
see abolished. He was waded that, if 
the question were calmly considered, the 
country would see the advantage of doing 
away with the office. In England there 
is. no public demonstration made on a 
change of Ministry, nor is the public mind 
disturbed by any parade connected with 
that change. The new Ministry go down 
to Downing-street without attracting any 
attention whatever. This is not the case 
in Ireland; the Minister sent over there 
is also the representative of royalty. On 
his arrival a royal salute is fired, soldiers 
line the streets, the drums beat, in honour 
of his arrival, while vast numbers of people 
are collected together for the or of 
meeting him, or witnessing his entry; 
this naturally produces much excitement, 
particularly as it is only the party to 


.| which the Lord-Lieutenant belongs who 


attend him on this occasion. The Lord- 
Lieutenant’s levees partake of the same 
character, and are only attended by those 
who belong to his party in politics, the 
officials of Dublin, and the officers of the 
garrison. Thus the Lord-Lieutenant is at 
once made, in spite of himself, no more 
than the head of a party, and let him be 
ever so anxious to be impartial, he never 
is considered so. ([Laughter.] Those 


i.s. | Gentlemen who laugh at this description 


would have much more cause of laughter 
if they would go to Dublin and witness 
this a Pe aping of royalty. Can there 
be anything more ridiculous than a Gen- 


.| tleman being sent to Ireland to play 


the part of King fora few months. He 
should like to see all this altered, and 
that the time would come when they 
might have a Lord-lieutenant like a 
similar functionary in the counties of 
England, without the appurtenances of 
Royalty and all this ridiculous household. 
Having offered these few observations, 
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a previousvote this year taken, and the par- 


ties had doubtless calculated upon the re- , 


mainder being also granted by Parliament, 
and had incurred certain expenses which 
otherwise they would not, and, therefore, 
he was indisposed to disappoint them in the 
second half of the grant for this year. But 
let the hon. Gentleman oppose the grant 
in the first instance next year, and let the 
parties have due notice of that opposition, 
so that they may make their calculations 
accordingly, and he should certainly sup- 
rthim. In reply tothe hon.and gallant 
ember opposite, he would say, that vo- 
luntarily he would not give money for the 
propagation of what he conceived to be 
an error; but when a positive law ordained 
that it should be paid, then he should pay 
it. Individuals were not taxed in relation 
to their creeds, but in relation to their 
rty. 
nis F M. J. O’ Connell said, he should like 
to know whether the argument of the 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Oxford 
University (Sir Robert Inglis), did not 
apply to his favourite motion for Church 
of England extension? He only wished 
that there should be a fair division on this 
question of Maynooth College. 

Mr. Pakington expressed his earnest 
hope that his hon. Friend would not divide 
the Committee, though he was inclined to 
doubt whether the money voted to May- 
nooth College was a grant which was 
beneficially applied. 

Mr. Darby also op the grant, but 
hoped his hon. Friend would not divide. 

Mr. Smythe supported the vote, because 
he conceived it to be only an act of justice 
to the great majority of our Roman Ca- 
tholic brethren in Ireland, who had strong 
claims upon us, He did not support the 
vote on the ground taken by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Inglis), namely, that of 
prescription; because it should be recol- 
lected, that had it not been for the statute 
of mortmain, introduced by Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, a statute palpably le- 
velled:at Roman Catholics, a rev. prelate 
would have bequeathed a large quantit 
of property to Maynooth College which 
would. have been thus rendered indepen- 
dent of all Parliamentary aid. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, I merely rise to say, 
that I perfectly remember having expressed 
my opinion upon this vote in the last, or 
probably the preceding Session of Parlia- 


ment, and, to prevent any mistake arising | 


as to my motives for proposing and sup- 
+ VOL. LIX. {fis 
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- been already voted by 
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Maynooth. 
porting it now, I must say, that Ido not 
sin aay vee is feseae ef b on the queeed 
that one-half of the ired estimate has 
House. EI have 
voted for the grant to Maynooth College 
for the last thirty years, whether in or out 
of office, without feeling any violation of 
religious scruples. In order to enter into 
a full defence of this vote upon the present 
occasion, it would be necessary to state all 
the circumstances under which, at the 
period of the Union, the vote for May- 
nooth was originally given, and I must, 
therefore, confine myself to my former 
reasons for having considered it my duty 
to make the proposal of the present grant 
in the estimates before the House. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell said, it must have 
been three Sessions since the right hon. 
Baronet had expressed the opinions to 
which he had referred, for he did not 
think he had spoken upon the subject 
when it had been discussed in either of 
the last Sessions. 

Sir R. Peel: I really cannot say posi- 
tively whether it is two or three Sessions 
from this time that I spoke upon a similar 
vote to this, but I remember a distinct 
proposal being made by some hon. Gentle- 
man respecting the’ grant being withheld, 
and that [ then made a speech upon it, in 
which I gave my reasons for supporting its 
continuance. It would have been very easy 
for me to have avoided giving a vote on 
the occasion to which I refer, by leaving the 
House, as other hon. Members sometimes 
do. I certainly spoke my sentiments upon 
the grant, however ; but if I have acciden- 
tally been absent when some similar vote 
has been discussed in subsequent Sessions, 
no inference ought to be drawn from such 
a circumstance than ought, at the present 
moment, to be drawn from the fact,..that 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Rassell), the late 
Secretary of State, is not in the House, 

Mr. M. J. O’ Connell. said, he did..net 
want to drawany inference from hisabsenee, 
but he had heard the matter remarked by 
some hon. Members in that House. 

Mr. Plumptre said, howevet he. might 
feel disposed to acquiesce in the recom- 
mendation of some hon. Friends about 
him, he felt conscientiously disposed to 
press his motion to a division. 

Mr. Cochrane said, that, although he 
was disposed to allow every man the free 
exercise of his religious principles, -yet.as. 
he was conscientiously opposed to the 
Prey grant he would vote against it. .... 

8 
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he would not give any opposition to the 
Vote agreed to. 
House resumed, Committee to sit 
again. . 


Royart Garvens, Kenstncron.] Sir 
Thomas Freemantle, in proposing the 
second reading of the Royal Gardens 
Bill, hoped the House would allow it to 
be advanced a stage, though the hour 
was late, on the condition that the dis- 
cussion should be taken on a future stage 
of the bill. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he had yet heard 
no argument upon this subject which had 
had sufficient weight with him to induce 
him to consent to.the bill passing through 
another stage, and he must therefore, how- 
ever reluctantly, oppose its further pro- 
gress on the present occasion. 

Mr. Wakley said, he feared a division 
would be of no use, if the Government 
were determined to carry out their mea- 
sure, He.had, the other evening, begged 
the right hon. Baronet to go and visit 
the spot on which it was proposed to 
build, and he was sure, if the right hon. 
Baronet would personally look at the 
place itself he would not persevere with 
the bill. 

‘Sir ‘Robert Peel: I have taken the 
advice of the hon. Member, and have 
visited the in question—and I must 
say, that I do not, after having done so, 
feel the force of his objections to the pro- 
posed plan, for I found, that on going 
from’ Kensington Palace to the Uxbridge 
road, the land on which it is proposed 
to build, is all on the left hand of the 
path which bounds Kensington-gardens. 
It is ground which has never been open to 
the public; and, besides, it is only in- 
tended to build villas upon it, which will 
notoceupy the same space as would a 
street of continuous houses. There will 
beas mach open space left after the villas 
are built as there is now, aud the health 
ofthe neighbourhood will be much more 
promoted by the alteration of the place, as 

pposéd, than by leaving it in its present 
state, or building streets upon it. If we 
admit that the object of consolidating the 
gardens is a useful one, it is surely better 
to devote the Crown land to the purpose 
proposed, and that we should vote the 
money required in this way, than that we 
should come down next year, and ask for 

VOL. LIX. {245} 
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10002. under the head of Crown Jands in 
the estimates. 
Bill read a second time.— Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, September 21, 1841. 


Minvres,] New Members. Earl of Lineoln, for South 
Notts; W. Busfeild, Esq., for Bradford. 

Bills, Read first time :— Expiring Laws; Poor-law Com- 
mission Continuance.—Read third time :—Navy Pay. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Greenall, from Wigan, for 
Better Observance of the Sabbath.— By Mr. Clay, from 
Hackney, and by Mr. P. M. Stewart, from Paisley, for 
Inquiry into present Distress—By Mr. Wakjey, from 
Pagham, for the Repeal of the New Poor-law. 


Vacation or Szats—MemBer FOR 
Rripron.] Sir T. Wilde begged to repeat 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
question which had been put the night 
before, why it was that a new writ had not 
been issued for the borough of Ripon, ia 
the place of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had been appointed to the office of 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Sir R. Peel did not perceive, that, ac- 
cording to his interpretation of the act, it 
was necessary for any Gentleman to whom 
office had been offered to vacate his seat 
in Parliament until the completion of the 
formal proceedings which might be con- 
sidered to constitute the formal appoint- 
ment. If hon. Gentlemen were: to be 
compelled to vacate their seats before 
there was a bond fide acceptance of the 
office which they had been offered, and 
before the appointment was completed; 
the greatest inconvenience might be sus- 
tained by Gentlemen who, after having an 
offer made them, and having thereupon 
vacated their seats, had the offer, from 
some cause or other, revoked, As, how- 
ever, in the present case, the formal in 
struments had advanced to such a stage 
as practically to preclude a revocation of 
the offer, if the hon. Member opposite 
thought proper to move a new writ for 
Ripon, he should make no sort of objec- 
tion to the motion. 

Sir Thomas Wilde said ; Nothing that 
ever fell from the right hon. Baronet gave 
me more regret than the statement which 
he has just made, sanctioning principles 
which will, in my judgment, go far to de- 
stroy the independence of this House, As 
the issuing of the writ is no longer opposed, 
I should have been content to have made 
the motion without adding a single word, 
because, ia bringing the matter under the 
attention of the House, I had no desire to 
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make anything’ like an attack upon the 
right hon. and. learned Gentleman, but 
merely to vindicate the authority, con- 
sistency, and independence of this House. 
But the weight and authority which at- 
taches to the speeches of the right hon. 
Baronet in this House, makes principles if 
erroneous, and supposed to be deliberately 
asserted by him, very dangerous to the 
country ; and the circumstances under 
which he has now spoken, will induce an 
impression, that he has uttered sentiments 
which have the sanction of his deliberate 
judgment. But 1 am persuaded, that 
neither the language nor object of the 
statute of Anne can have been considered 
by him, and that the Parliamentary course 
and usage ever since the statute passed 
must have been entirely overlooked by him, 
and that he is utterly unacquainted with 
the clear and strong opinions expressed by 
several of the hon. Gentlemen now sitting 
around him when they occupied seats on 
this side of the House, utterly at variance 
with those which the right hon. Baronet 
now professes to entertain. I am satis- 
fied, that a very short investigation would 
convince the House and the right hon, 
Baronet, that those opinions he bas pro- 
nounced are inconsistent alike with the 
statute, with the Parliamentary usage, and 
the integrity of the House. There is not 
the slightest foundation for the proposition 
that any more formal act of.@@ceptance of 
an office under the Crown is necessary to 
vacate the seat, than the announcement of 
the fact to this House by the first Minis- 
ter of the Crown, confirmed by the state- 
ment of the Member himself; and I am 
prepared to satisfy the House, that it is 
quite immaterial whether the place is con- 
ferred by patent or in any other mode; 
and when the right hon, Gentleman, the 
late Member for Ripon, contended that 
it..was necessary to the vacating of the 
seat, that the patent granting the office 
should be issued and accepted, he entirely 
overlooked the convenience and safety of 
several of the hon. Gentlemen around him, 
all of whom, acting contrary to his view, 
have treated their intimation of acquies- 


cence to the first Lord of the Treasury in |. 


the offer made to them of their respective 
appointments as an acceptance by them 
of such appointments within the meaning 
of the act of Parliament, and as having 
vacated their seats, and acting upon such 
conviction, have procured themselves to be 
re-elected by their several constituencies ; 
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but if the opinions of the right hon. Baro- 
net and the late Member for Ripon.be 
correct, those hon. Gentlemen will have to 
go back to their constituents again, for 
many of their patents are not sealed.at 
the present moment; and the right hon. 
Member for Dorchester will have .the 
happy opportunity for another oratorieal 
display in his ingenious misapprehension 
of some of the dinner speeches which may 
be delivered in the mean time. The con- 
duct of these hon. Gentlemen, acting with 
the concurrence of the right hon. Baronet, 
manifests the real opinion entertained by 
that side of the House. The case put by 
the right hon. Baronet justly leads to the 
very opposite conclusion to ‘that which he 
professes to have drawn. He says some 
act of formal acceptance in writing ought 
to be the foundation for the. vacating 
the seat of the Member, and. that 
some solemn act should be done by the 
Crown to secure to the Member the cer- 
tainty of the office the acceptance of which 
is to deprive the Member of hisseat. But 
surely it is obvious, that a more direct 
evasion of the statute cannot be imagined, 
nor a more successful attack upon the in- 
dependence of Parliament, than that the 
Crown by its first Minister should make a 
distinct offer of a place which the Crown 
has the power of bestowing, and that the 
Member should declare his acceptance of 
that office, and yet should retain his seat 
for any indetinite period, doring which it 
might suit the purposes of the Mivister to 
delay the formal act of appointment, in 
order that in the interval he might. possess 
the vote of the Member; and should, dur- 
ing that time, effectually control the voter 
by his fears, that a vote displeasing to the 
Minister would deprive him of the reward 
of his corruption. The state of depend. 
ence thus produced is utterly inconsistent 
with the unbiassed discharge of his duty to 
his constituents, and is the very evil.con- 
templated by the statute, and for which 
the remedy of sending him back to his 
constituents was devised. As the motion 
I am about to make is unopposed, I cannot 
with propriety trespass at greater length 
on the attention of the House, for the pur- 
pose of calling its notice to the language 
and object of the statute, and of she Par- 
liamentary construction which that lan- 
guage has received; and 1 must content 


‘myself with solemnly protesting against 


the doctrines advanced by the right hon. 
Baronet, and with asserting that it has 
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been the constant course of Parliament, as 
well io tegard of the office of steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, ‘as of every other 
office of profit under the Crown, to act 
upon'the admission of the Member him- 
self, or any one authorised by him, of his 
having accepted the office, as a sufficient 
nd for issuing 4 new writ, without any 
inquiry whether the office had been form- 
ally bestowed or tiot; (1 have, therefore, 
only to move, that a writ be issued for the 
election of a burgess to serve in this 
House for the city of Ripon, in the place 
of the right hon. Sir E> Sugden, Kat., 
who has accepted the office of Lord 
Chancelior of Ireland. 
Sir R. Peel said; he had not vacated 
his seat till the patent was in his hands. 
Sir J. Graham also stated that he had 
not vacated his seat until he had kissed 
her Majesty's hands on his appointment. 
Mr. C: Wood said, that in the very last 
report on this subject, a committee of the 
House—a committee on which the right 
hon. Baronet next the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth had sat, if not the right hon. 
Member himself—was at direct variance 
with the principle laid down by the right 
hon, Baronet. [n that case, the case of 
Mr: Wynn, no difficulty had been made 
if issuing a ew writ; yet it was perfectly 
well known and admitted, that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not receive his patent 
of appointment until two months after his 
re-election. It was most desirable, as Mr. 
Wynn himself had suggested, that some 
course should be taken by the House to 
define what did constitute the acceptance 
of office. In the case of Mr. Wynn there 
was no act done before he vacated his 
seats all that he had received was an in- 
timation that directions would be given 
for making out his patent, and he there- 
upon vacated his seat, the patent itself 
not being made out for two months after. 
Sir R. Peel: I did not concur altoge- 
ther in the opinion of my right hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Ripon, as 
expressed yesterday, that the completion 
of the patent was necessary before a new 
writ could issue. I should have no ob- 
jeetion whatever that it should be under- 
stood that the tender of an office under 
the Crown in writing, and the acceptance 
of ‘it, also in writing, by the person to 
whom it was offered, should constitute a 
vacation of the seat. 1 think there ought 
to be some record of the transaction, and 
that it should not be left to rest upon mere 
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conversation, In Mr. Horsman’s case, 
there could be no doubt, that he had 
written to his constituents, that office had 
been offered to him, and that he had ac- 
cepted it. Yet he voted in the House 
after the date of that letter, and the 
House did not interfere. In the present 
instance, I have no hesitation in acceding 
to the motion for a new writ, as f know 
the necessary instruments ate so far ad. 
vanced as to constitute an acceptance of 
office. 

Lord J. Russell certainly thought that 
the principle stated by the right bon. Ba- 
ronet might be productive of serious in- 
conveniences to ‘the public, especially in 
the case of the subordinate Members of 
the Government. 

The new writ was ordered. 


Tie Pronocation.] Mr. C. P. Vil- 
liers wished to ask the right hon. Baro- 
net what was the probable duration of the 
prorogation of Parliament? The reason 
why he wished to put this question was, 
that an hon. Member on the Ministerial 
side of the House had stated in his place, 
that nothing that had fallen from’ the 
right lion. Baronet ought to lead to the 
conclusion that Parliament would be pro- 
rogued to so late a period as February. 

Kir R. Peel begged to state, that he 
had made no communication on the sub« 
ject to aay hon. Member who could have 
made such a rematk; he himself had not 
heard any such remark, and did not at all 
understand to whom the hon. Gentleman 
opposite referred. 

Mr. Villiers: To the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Wakley.) 

Sir R. Peel said, that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury had made such a statement 
without any authority from him: The 
hon. Gentleman opposite must be aware, 
that it was impossible for the hon. Mem- 
ber to give any assufance to the House on 
the subject. 

Mr. Villiers said, that he had not de- 
scribed the hon. Member for Finsbury to 
make the statement as upon the authority 
of the tight hon. Gentleman. A doubt 
had been raised in the public mind on the 
subject, and it was the object of his qués- 
tion to set it at rest. 

Sir R. Peel said, he had never heard a 
question of that nature pat to a Minister 
before. It was one to which he could not, 
consistently with his duty, return an an- 
swer. The period of the meeting of Par- 
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liament ‘might depend on circumstances 
which it:was impossible to foresee. He, 
therefore, should give no opinion what- 
ever/on the subject. 

Mr. Villiers thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did say, that if no extraordinary 
circumstances occurred, Parliament would 
meet.at the ordinary period. They might 
therefore, he thought, justly infer, that it 
would be in February. 


Patvate ‘Bitts Committees.) Mr. 
Ewart rose to move the following resolu- 
tions, of which he had given notice : — 


“1. That it is expedient that committees on 
private bills should be approximated, more 
nearly than they now are, to judicial tribunals, 
and ee om as much as possible, from all 
motives of local and personal interest. And 
that the responsibility and efficiency of such 
eommittees would be promoted by diminish- 
ing the number of Members composing them, 

“2. That, with a view of attaining these 

objects, the number of Members som porns 
committees on opposed private bills be re- 
duced to seven. 
"3, That such seven Members be appointed 
by the committee of Selection, after the second 
reading of such bills. But that previous to 
such appointment, the committee of Selection 
do ascertain from each of such seven Mem- 
bers that he is willing to serve, and that he 
is, neither through his constituents nor him- 
self, personally interested for or against the 
bill in question ; and that in case he is unable 
toserve, or is interested as aforesaid, the com- 
mittee of Selection do appoint some other 
Member to serve in place of him. 

“4. That the committee of Selection ap- 
point no Member to serve on more than one 
such private bill committee at a time,” 


He believed, that great ignorance pre- 
vailed with regard to the transacting of 
business by Committees on Private Bills. 
He believed the right hon, Baronet oppo- 
site had had many opportunities of seeing 
the baneful working of the present system 
of Private Committees; and he appealed 
to him whether reform was not to be de- 
sired in their machinery and construction. 
In the first: place, these committees were 
appointed principally from the local con- 
nection with the subject, and therefore it 
was impossible that they could be alto- 
gether impartial, being interested either 
through themselves or their constituents. 
The«system of canvassing that went on 
during the sitting of a committee, was at 
variance with the justice of the case under 
the consideration of the committee, and it 
wus discreditable 10 the character of the 
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House. The committees of the House of 
Commons were not only partial tribunals, 
but, from their: size; inconvenient for acs 
complishing the ends of. justices ;, They 
ought to be purified, and diminished. in 
point of numbers, ‘The remedies whieh 
he ventured to suggest, were, in. the first 
place, to propose, that committees should 
be more nearly assimilated to judicial, trie 
bunals,. How was that to be effected? 
9 removing as far as possible all motives 
of partiality. His next desire was to \ine 
crease the responsibility and efficiency of 
committees. A body of thirty-five Mem- 
bers had a much more divided responsi- 
bility than a body consisting only of seven 
Members. He proposed, therefore, to in- 
crease their responsibility by reducing the 
number from thirty-eight to seven, The 
House of Lords had reduced their com- 
mittees from an almost unlimited number 
to five, and. probibited any Member, di- 
rectly or indirectly interested, from sitting. 
In the year 1838, the Duke of Richmond 
was examined before the House, and ‘his 
evidence would be found to confirm all 
that he (Mr, Ewart) had said; Inthe 
same year the present Speaker and the 
hon. Member: for. Lancashire, drew up a 
set of resolutions on the subject, which, 
having examined, he found.to be essen- 
tially the same with those he now. pro- 
posed. Not only were the suggestions he 
had made founded on reason, but they 
came before them sanctioned by the House 
of Lords, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, andthe Chairman of the coms 
mittee of Ways and Means, How had 
those rules operated in the House. of 


‘Lords? Why, it was admitted that they 


had done great good; and, with respect 
to that House, he believed. they had rens 
dered its committees more. effective, and 
their proceedings much more beneficial. 
The hon, Member coneluded by moving 
the resolutions of which he had given 
notice. 

The question was put on the first reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Estcourt thought, that. the: prineis 
ple laid down by the hon. Member..was 
good, and he was not disposed to.contra- 
vert it, but he thought be had taken. 
wrong mode of carrying it out. He.would 
not deny—-but that he entertained epn- 
siderable respeet for the opinion which be 
knew. prevailed, not only amongst .many 
Members of. that | House, -bat. also, very 
extensively out of doors—that in the con- 
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stitution’ of committees”on private bills, 
the principle of tation ought to 
have due weight. C ittees on private 
bills’ might: ‘be considered under two as- 
pects ;* first, as judicial tribunals, and, 
secondly, as inquisitions, They had to 
inquire as well’as: to: judge. — If their 
functions had been purely judicial, he 
would ‘eecede at once to the proposition 
ofthe hon. Gentleman; but where the 
matters brought before them might pos- 
sibly lead: toextensive inquiry, it appeared 
to him; that a larger number of Members 
ought to be appointed than if their func- 
tions were purely judicial, more particu- 
Jarly; when, in ‘the result’ of that in- 
quiry, the constituents of the Members 
might be interested. So long as the com- 
mittees had been constituted, as formerly, 
of avery large number of Members, be- 
longing not only to the county interested, 
bat to the neighbouring counties. So long 
as the Speaker's list had been very large, 
he would admit that considerable incon- 
venience arose from the canvassing of 
agents, bat both those evils had been re- 
medied during the two last’ Sessions of 
Parliament. He confessed he thought 
there was very great weight in the argu- 
ments of those hon. Members who desired 
to‘give that ‘tribunal a representative cha- 
raetery As far; however, as he had been 
enabled to form an opinion, the amend- 
ments of last Session had given general 
satisfaction. If, after a fair experiment, 
whieh could not be afforded in a single 
Session, the objections urged by the hon. 
Member should be found to have gained 
ground, he would then be prepared to 
accede to his propositions; but as no 
discontent appeared as yet to exist, he 
thought that was not a fit time for the hon. 
Member ‘to press his resolations. If the 
same system was preserved in the present 
as inthe Jast Session of Parliament, and 
ifhon. Members would bind themselves to 
carry the arrangements into effect, he had 
no doubt that there would be a most 
satisfactory result—that no party would 
be disappointed, and no unnecessary ex- 
petise incurred. Believing the motion was 
unnecessary and ‘uncalled for, he ‘should 
take ‘the liberty of moving the previous 
question. 

‘“MreW: Ferrand said, that he should 
support the resolutions, and ‘if for no other 
reason, because the Members for Bradford 
had declared on the Hustings, that they 
would ‘use their utmost endeavours ' to 
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provide that town with good and whole- 

some water. This was said in»reference 
to a private bill now before Parliament; 
and the object of which was to deprive 
him unjustly of some property, and’ take 
— part of the water that belonged to 
im. 

Sir G. Clerk hoped the hon, Gentleman, 
the Member for Wigan, would withdraw 
his resolutions, as it:‘was» not expedient 
that the House should, at this period, be 
called upon to go into the consideration of 
such a subject. The experiment of last 
Session had not been sufficiently tried, 
and that to exclude hon. Members from 
taking part in an investigation whose con- 
stituents might be interested. in the sub- 
ject.matter of a private bill, as proposed 
by the hon. Member, would work positive 
injustice, 

Mr. Ewa, . said, that if the’ proposition 
he had made had been founded only upon 
his own opinion, he should at once assent 
to the recommendation of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Oxford ; but as it was a case on 
which the public felt very strongly, and 
as many Gentlemen, of great experience, 
agreed in his views, and feeling, that,as 
the House had gone so far, they ought to 
go still farther, he should take the sense of 
the House on his motion. . 

Lord J. Russell: as the hon. Member 
has declared his intention of taking the 
sense of the House on his motion, I. beg 
to saya few words in reference to the vote 
which I intend to give! I agree with’my 
hon. Friend in much that he has stated 
with respect to the exemption from com- 
mittees on private bills of local and per- 
sonal interests, and if any scheme can be 
devised for giving to those committees a 
more judicial character, I shall support it. 
However, though I agree so far as: E have 
stated with the hon. Member, I am not 
prepared to go the length of saying that 
local. interests should be altogether ex 
eluded. I am: not prepared to say that, 
admitting certain local interests, is\ not a- 
mode by which more information can be 
obtained, and that more easily in. a: short 
time than in the more formal shape-of wits 
nesses could be obtained in a much.greater 
length of time. By this mode, and in the 
form: of discussion, » more information 
might be obtained’in a short time:than sia 
the formal way T have mentioned in a long 
time: I must, therefore, say, that althongh 
I shall vote: for the: previous: question; I 
do: not totally differ in opinion from the 
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hon. Gentleman, and I hope to see 
still greater improvement effected in the 
system. ‘ 

» Mr. Aglionby hoped to see the motion 
brought forward and discussed in every 
Session, until greater improvements were 
effected. While he admitted the right of 
@ constituency to the services of their re- 
presentative, yet they had no right to have 
that representative transformed into an 
interested judge. He thought the best 
plan which could be adopted would be to 
allow the representative to attend before 
the committee, and give information where 
he happened to be connected with local 
interests, and he thought this plan would 
cause the House to stand higher in public 
Opinion, 

Sie R. Peel. was rather sorry that the 
hon. Gentleman was about to take the 
sense of the House on this question. In 
his opinion it would be much - better to 
give a fair trial to the existing system. 
The public attention had been very strongly 
called to the mode in whicli private busi- 
ness was conducted in this House, There 
was a sirong impression throughout the 
country that there were great abuses in 
the mode of conducting it. Nothing could 
tend more to lower the dignity and cha- 
racier of Parliament than an improper 
mode of conducting the business on private 
bills, and of conveying the impression 
that improper influence could be used in 
carrying them into effect or impeding 
them. Great improvements had been 
made under the suggestion of Lord Dum- 
fermline and the present Speaker. It was 
better, then, to give the present system a 
fair trial, and notcallupona new Parliament, 
in which there were so many new Mem- 
bers, who had not yet had the advantage 
of seeing how the system worked. He did 
not think it advisable to take the sense of 
the House at the present moment.. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Aglionby) 
thought that the constituents had the 
right to the services of their represen- 
tatives and that it was the duty of the 
latter to attend and claim to be heard. 
Now he had had some experience in these 
matters, and what, he would ask, must be 
the effect of this, in the case, let it be 
supposed, of a railroad: let it be sup- 
posed that it was the object to defeat the 
bill. There would then be the represen- 
tatives of several counties and towns, 
Theo, according to the assumption of the 
hon, Gentleman, they would be bound to 
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attend, and have a right to be heard; and 
then the object being to have the bill 
postponed, the decision of the committee 
must be delayed until it would be too late 
to proceed with the bill. The moment 
they admitted the right of those persons 
to be heard, they could not limit the time 
which they might occupy in speaking 
If they ap- 
proved of the appearance of Members in 
the character of advocates and witnesses, 
with a view to sustain the rights of their 
constituents, the inevitable consequence 
would be, that the bill they opposed must 
be lost, and he defied a committee to 
come in sufficient time to a decision that 
could expedite the opposed bill through 
Parliament. If the parties appeared by 
counsel, there was a difficulty in restrain- 
ing even them within reasonable limits. 
He had seen a dreadful consumption of 
time and waste of money in these matters. 
He had seen how difficult it was for chair- 
men to control counsel—how much more 
difficult to control Members, who would 
appear with a greater authority than could 
invest the character of counsel, The un- 
fortunate committee, unless it showed 
symptoms of yielding to the opposition, 
would be soon reduced to a despairing 
quorum, even if they could get a quorum, 
and at last might throw up the daty 
devolved upon them in disgust. But then 
as to the proposal of excluding Members. 
If the House decided that the represen- 
tatives of local interests should be preven- 
ted from attending committees, it would 
be indeed a very strong measure, and one 
that required serious consideration, The 
establishing of a disqualification or exclu- 
sion of Members was a very dangerous 
principle, and they did not know when 
once adopted how far it might be carzied. 
After all, their best security must be the 
integrity of Members, controlled by pub- 
lic opinion. If they said that Members 
representing local interests should be ex- 
cluded, they provoked them to assert a 
right, and to resist, on the part of their 
constituents, the rule they laid down, and 
he was very much afraid that they would 
bring on debates of that nature, by which 
much time would be consumed, and that 
the House always listened to with great 
impatience. He wished the new Mem- 
bers of the present Parliament to have 
the opportunity of seeing how the present 
system worked. If, on experience of it; 
they must despair of improvement, then 
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the hon, Gentleman could come forward 
with a better chance, at a future time, of 
effecting the important changes that he 
now desired. 
| Mr. Ewart would. have no objection 
that. the whole of his resolutions should 
be..referred to the committee on private 
business. That would. be a fair mode of 
compromise, and he trusted it would be 
acceded to by the right hon. Baronet. 
Sir, R. Peel thought it. was highly 
necessary that the present system should 
have. afair trial, which had not yet 
been had. 

Mr,,Ewart was perfectly aware that 
the majority must be against him. Under 
such. circumstances he. would, therefore, 
not waste the time of the House by forc- 
ing a division, But he would continue to 
press them on the attention of the House 
so long as he had the honour of a seat. 

Amendment and motion withdrawn. 


Paevention oF ACCIDENTS IN THE 
Parxs.] Mr, Rennie: Mr. Speaker—The 
object of the motion which I am now about 
to submit to the House, is a remedial and 
effectual measure for the prevention of 
those lamentable and unnecessary sacri- 
fices of life, which occur so frequently. in 
the Royal parks of this metropolis. Sir, 
Ltrust, if the House will accord to me its 
indulgence for a very few minutes, -I shall 
be able to show that this subject, involving 
as it does a deplorable and constantly 
recurring loss of life requires, and is en- 
titled to the most serious consideration of 
Parliament. These accidents are not of 
the nature of those which may be con- 
sidered extraordinary—every precaution 
which the most vigilant superintendence 
can suggest is put in practice—no pains 
or expense have been spared by the Royal 
Humane Society in their praiseworth 
efforts. to protect the lives of their fellow 
subjects, and yet every returning season 
exhibits the impossibility of attaining their 
object by the means at present in use. 
Sir, I hold in my hand. a very interesting 
satistical document, furnished to me by 
the Royal Humane Society—it contains 
a carefully drawn up return of the number 
of persons who have been drowned in 
the Royal parks during the last six years ; 
but; before reading this statement, | must 
beg the attention of the House to what 
passed at a meeting of that Society, con- 
vened especially to take into consider- 
ation the expediency and practicability of 
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the. measure which I shall..conclude 
submitting to the House, 


“ That upon a careful consideration of the 
danger to which the public is exposed during 
the bathing and skating seasons of the ‘year, 
from the numerous accidents of a critical nature 
which have occurred in the parks, it is the 
confident opinion of this committee, that the 
proposed measure is of the utmost conse- 

uence, inasmuch as it would effectually secure 
the public against the dangers to which it is 
now most unnecessarily exposed ; whilst it 
would enable the Royal Humane Society to 
turn its attention to the preservation of life 
on the river Thames, by appropriating, the 
large annual expenditure now incurred. in the 
parks, with very great advantage to the safe- 
guard of the public, particularly at those places 
where accidents have lately become so nus 
merous as to require the watchful aid of the 
Institution, and which its limited income isnot 
otherwise adequate to meet,’? 


I will now, Sir, read to the House, 
the return of the number, and the nature 
of these accidents, which I conceive it 
to be the duty of Parliament to take 
cognizance of, 












































DROWNED. 
Years. | Hyde Park | Hyde Park | St, James’s | Regent’s 
* | Bathing, Ice-breaking.| Ditto, Ditto, 
/ 
1835 2 7 3 » 
1836 2 ”> ” ” 
rested 2 1 ” ” 
BE L 2 ” ” 
1839 2 ” ” ” 
1840 3 5 ” 
1841 2 ” »” » 
15 11 | 8 » 
RECOVERED. z 7 
ae | 3 
i3|3 
Years. | HydePark.| st. James'| Regent’s =z # 
{ 
1835 | 37 26 4 2 4 
1833} 19 1 3 10 1 
1837 } 49 5 ” 10 3 
1838 | 49 iL 10 14 1 
1839 | 34 » 5 12g 9 
1840; 49 5 26 1k 3 
1841 | 35 11 8 » 
| 
| ge 54 59 67 21 
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Sir, I trust, that I have shown. to the 
House, that I have requested its attention 
to. no trivial matter—that in little more 
than five years thirty-four: people: have’ . 
met with an untimely end; that thesd 
thirty-four individuals, full: of health and 
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vigour, thinking only. of. recreation and 
amusement, uor ing and unprepared 
-~were hurried into eternity, and into the 
presence of their Maker, and shall we be 
free from blame, shall we be exonerated 
from a most awful responsibility, if, after 
the proof which I have adduced, that these 
calamities cannot be arrested by any in- 
genious precautions, such as are in use at 
present, we neglect or refuse to adopt a 
remedy—a remedy which persons whose 
study and attention has been given for a 
Tong series of years to the preservation of 
life, tell us is the only effectual means of 
preventing those hooking and heart- 
rending ‘occurrences. But, Sir, let .me 
consider the question in a practical shape. 
By the ‘statement which 1 have read to 
the ‘House, it appears, that no fatal . acci- 
dents have occurred in the Regent’s-park 
water—this, I am told, is in consequence 
of there being very few deep places; and 
I will, therefore, say for this present, con- 
fine the remedies to the Serpentine and 
St. James’s-park waters. Now, Sir, look- 
ing at these two lakes, hon. Members 
must not suppose, that they are bottom- 
Yess pits, nor of any depth either imprac- 
ticable or difficult to fill. I am assured, 
that the deepest pool in the Serpentine 
does not exceed twelve or thirteen feet. 
A very great portion of the eastern end is 
not more than four or five feet deep, and 
although I confess I am not prepared to 
state the exact number of cubic yards of 
material, that would be required to accom- 
plish my object—thus much I know, that 
any quantity can be had and laid down at 
the water's edge at little or no expense. 
The immense volume of old materials 
which builders and others frequently find 
difficulty in knowing where to get rid of, 
could be brought to some one convenient 
spot, without cutting up or injuring the 
walks or drives, and thence conveyed in 
boats to the places requiring to be made 
shallow. Ifa better description of bot- 
tom be considered necessary, a coating of 
grayel, which can be obtained in the park 
itself, would be laid over the surface of 
the material which had been used _previ- 
ously. I can believe, that, probably, 
some bold and adyenturous swimmers 
may aa you ‘would injure our sport. 
I would .ask them how many of those 


‘who have been drowned bathing, were 
“swimmers, or persons unable to swim? Sir, 
‘the Serpentine has several cold and chil- 
Ving springs, which I am. told produce 
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cramp, .and. paralyse_in an. instant. the 
skill and energies of the most expert—that 
the larger numberof casualties are of 
swimmers, who have sunk from: the cause 
I have mentioned. But Sir, the thousands 
who are invited, for I say they are, toa 
certain degree, invited to bathe, by pla- 
cards indicating the hours at which it is 
permitted, should be protected, should 
have the means.of cleanliness, which-is so 
necessary for the health of this vast metro- 
polis, made accessible to them without the 
risk to. all, and the certainty of death toa 
certain. number annually. But, Sir, those 
whose amusement, at a different season of 
the year, I am also anxious to protect, will 
admit that their diversion would be much 
promoted, as it is too obvious to require 
illustration, that shallow water freezes: in 
much. less time than deep, and conse- 
quently the ice would bear with a: less 
intensity or duration of frost than it does 
at present. Sir, great and much to be 
deplored as the accidents which I have 
enumerated from the returns of the Royal 
Humane Society are, it must not be con- 
cluded that the evil is not much further 
extended. Of the 355 persons who have 
been recovered by medical process, how 
many are there whose health and consti- 
tution have met with shocks from which 
they never recovered. Sir, [have no wish 
to exaggerate—no. exaggeration is re- 
quired... But when every expedient has 
been adopted which skill, ingenuity, and 
invention can contrive, when every care, 
vigilance, and superintendence jaas been 
exercised by a society, perhaps unex- 
ampled in its philanthropic intentions to 
preserve the lives of its fellow-citizens, 
and when that society, aftera very large ex- 
penditure, comes forward and declares that 
the remedy which I now propose isthe only 
effectual one which that society has heard 
devised, i. think, Sir, that this House will 
incur a very heavy responsibility if it refuses 
to adopt the means of preserving the lives 
of so many of her Majesty’s subjects, and 
when it is considered that her Majesty is 
herself the patroness of this very society, 
which now calls upon you to promote its 
objects. Sir, the right hon, Baronet, in 
his speech on -Thursday ast, passed a 
most just and well-deserved eulogium on 
the administration of Lord Duncannon, in 
so far as relates to the improvement of the 
walks, drives, and plantations of the parks. 
But, Sir, I have shown a much more im- 
portant task. yet remains to be performed, 
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and 1a -the right-hon. Baronet to ac- | and the Regent’s-park, by filling up the deep 
cede to no eat a and d places, so.as not exceeding four 


pose, [-entreat of him to consider that the 
benefits ‘he. will confer on humanity by 
consenting to this measure in the royal 
parks,» will.‘ not ‘be confined to those 

ces, for the funds which are now ex- 
pended by the Royal Humane Society in 
endeavouring to protect the parks will be 
transferred to the river Thames, where the 
accidents which a increase of steam 
navigation has so multiplied, require a su- 
petintendence, to which the ealas of the 
society are inadequate. And, Sir, when 
my hon. Friends on this side of the House 
shall be reinstated in power, as I am sure 
they are convinced they will be, some time 
or other, I should be delighted to hear an 
eulogy of the right hon. Baronet’s ad- 
ministratior in this department as. well 
merited as Lord Duncannon’s has been. 
Sir, deducting the suicides, for which I 
profess to offer no remedy, we have an 
average of about seven lives sacrificed 
annually at the shrine of amusement, in 
places sanctioned by authority—an effec- 
tual and practicable remedy is proposed. 


What can be the objections? if objections 
there are, I know of none, I cay imagine 
none, but the expense—and will Parlia- 


ment consent to the sacrifice of life which 
oecurs annually, for the trifling outlay 
which this work would occasion. Sir, [ 
cannot believe it, but if the remedy is re- 
fused, I think it is the duty of this House 
to take measures for absolutely prohibiting 
all: access to those waters. The law in- 
flicts a punishment on the attempts to 
commit suicide, and yet you allow the 
multitude, nay, you invite the multitude 
to an amusement which is certain death 
to some of them. I entreat and implore 
the right hon. Baronet to consent to the 
address on the grounds of humanity. For, 
Sir, if this motion be not acceded to, no 
inference can be drawn, other than that 
the lives of the public are valued at less 
than the onimportant sum which I pledge 
myself that this work would cost. I cannot 
sit down without expressing my thanks to 
the House for the patience with which they 
have listened to me. The hon. Member 


then moved the following address :— 


That an humble Address be presented to 
her, Majesty, that she. will).be graciously 
pine to direct her Commissioners of Land 
Revenues to take measures for rendering safer 
the recreations of bathing and skating on the 
‘Ornamental waters of Hyde-park, St. 


o 8, 








feet depth. of water, in any. of the above-men- 
tioned parks.” 53 


Mr. Ewart seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer trusted 
that the hon. Member opposite would not 
think he was derogating from his claims to 
merit, for the interest he took in the subject 
which he had introduced to the House, 
when he stated his intention to vote against 
it. It must afford gratification to all those 
who were interested in the exertions of 
the Royal Humane Society to hear testi- 
mony borne to the great exertions they 
had made to prevent those fatal occur- 
rences, The hon. Member opposite had 
described the advantages which would re- 
sult from the adoption of the plan to which 
he referred, but he hoped to be able sa- 
tisfactorily to show some difficulties which 
would attend the carrying into effect of 
that proposal. In offering his opposition 
to the large expense which would attend 
it, he felt that he was justified upon that 
ground alone; however, he remembered 
that in the early part of his life, a 
deal-of money had been expended in deep- 
ening that water, which the hon. Member 
now sought to render of less depth. He 
was not able to say what amount of ex- 
penditure would be required to effect the 
object which the hon. Gentleman desired ; 
but taking his own calculation, that it 
would be no more than for a railway em- 
bankment of the same extent, he did not 
think that he would be justified under the 
circumstances, in agreeing to that expen- 
diture, for the purpose of lessening the 
depth of that water, in deepening which 
so much expense was incurred at a former 
period. Before these waters were dee 
ened, in consequence of the deposits made 
in them, they were attended by an Offen- 
sive smell, which was extremely injurious 
to health, and annoying, not only to those 
who went there to bathe, but to the in- 
habitants of London generally who went 
there to enjoy the recreation and fresh air 
which the open spaces in these parks 
afforded them. The hon. Member must 
take into account what injury would follow 
to the community at large, supposing that 
the filling up of these spaces would be 
attended with a recurrence of the same 
effects. ‘With respect to the enjoyment 
of those who went there to enjoy the 
manly and invigorating exercise of swim- 
ming, if these waters were filled up 80 as 
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to be made only four feet in depth, would 
it be practicable for these parties to con- 
tinue to take that exercise. The conse- 
sequence of filling up those places in the 
way sought for by the hon. Member would 
be, to compel those who resorted to those 
places to bathe, to go elsewhere, to the 
Thames, or other places, where the same 
provision was not made to ensure their 
safety; and the loss of life that would 
occer would, in all probability, be much 
greater. For these reasons, he hoped the 
hon, Gentleman would consent to with~ 
draw his motion, and not place him (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) in the situa- 
tian of opposing it. 

Mr. Rennie said, that the accumulation 
of,mud which occurred formerly had been 
caused by a sewer, which had since been 
removed. However, as the motion was 

sed, he would consent to withdraw 
it, ‘but hoped that the subject would re- 
ceive the attention of the Government, at 
a future time. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Continuance or Laws-- Poor-Law 
Commisston.] Sir R. Peel said, I now 
rise to move for leave to introduce a bill; 
of which I have given notice, and the 
object of which is, to continue in force 
certain Acts which would expire, either on 
a certain day named, or at the end of the 
Session of Parliament, or after a certain 
period. Upon the whole, having taken 
into consideration that one part of the 
bill which [ proposed to introduce is likely 
to undergo discussion, and that the other 
ig not likely to meet with any objection, I 
believe that it would be more for the con- 
venience of the House that I should intro- 
duce two bills, one for the purpose of 
continuing the present Poor-law com- 
mission, and another for the purpose of 
continuing in force, for a certain period, 
other expiring laws. I believe that this 
will better meet the views of those who 
may be desirous of separating the Poor-law 
Commission Renewal Bill separately from 
the other, which is not likely to meet with 
any discussion or objection. I think it 
right, however, to mention, that whichever 
course may be adopted, of introducing one 
oritwo acts, it will not be competent for 
hon. Members to move amendments in the 
ordinary mode, but whatever amendments 

may wish to introduce, must be 
moved in the shape of an instruction to 
the committee. I think it righ +there- 
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fore, to. mention, that those who wish to 
propose amendments, must do so by pre-. 
viously moving an instruction to the com- 


mittee. I now move for leave to bring in 
a bill, to-continue the Poor-law commis- 
sion to the 3lst of July, 1842. 

Motion agreed to. 

Sir R, Peel: I now move for leave 
to introduce a Bill, to continue such laws 
as will expire within a certain limited 
period. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bills brought in, and read a first time. 


Suppty—Maywnootn CoLie¢e—Ex- 
PLANATION.] On the question that the 
report of the committee of supply be 
brought up, 

Colonel Acton: I wish to say a few 
words to the House on a matter personal 
to myself. I am most anxious to explain 
that it was my intention to vote against 
the grant to the College of Maynooth, 
and I communicated to several friends 
about me in the House my fixed deter- 
mination so to do, but having inadver- 
tently gone into the old lobby, I did not 
discover my mistake until the door was 
closed. soon as | was aware of my 
mistake F remonstrated in the strongest 
manner against being obliged to record 
my vote against my principles and my 
recently expressed intentions, but I was 
informed that having gone into the lobby 
my vote was, in fact, given, and could not 
be recalled. It is most painful to me to 
vote against her Majesty's prescnt Go- 
vernment, from which we have reason to 
expect such inestimable benefits to the 
nation; but I never can conscientiously 
vote for the grant to Maynooth College. 
I never intended to vote for it, and I never 
will. I trust the House will pardon this 
intrusion, but I felt it due to my own 
character and that of the constituency I 
have the honour to represent, thus to ex- 
plain the apparent inconsistency of my 
conduct. 

Mr. Plumptre bore testimony to the 
fact that the hon. Gentleman had com- 
municated to him his intention of voting 
as he had just stated. 

Report brought up. 


Suprry—Nationat Gatiery.] On 
the vote for the National Gallery. 

Sir C. Burrell said, he wished to call 
the attention of his right hon. Friend to 
an alledged fact which, if it were well 
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founded, showed that’ pi were ad-|ing that this question was now mach pub- 
mitted to the National ty which were’ licly discussed, and that it must be consi- 


a disgrace to it, It was said, that a work 
of Perugino, sold to Mr. Beckford origi- 
nally for 40/7. or 50¢., had been bought 
for the National Gallery out-of that gen- 
tleman’s collection for 800/, If what had 
been stated to him were true, the picture 
would be a-disgrace to. it. The picture 
had been so much altered that it had been 
nearly repainted, and a bandeau, which 
was formerly on the forehead of one of the 
figares, bad been entirely removed. If, 
indeed, his information were correct a 
very indifferent painting had been palmed 
off on the public at a very large price. 
His only object in mentioning this was to 
call the attention of the right hon. Baro- 
net to the subject, that care might ‘be ob- 
served in future in purchasing pictures for 
the National Gallery. 
Resolution agreed to. 


Seamen’s Pay Aproav.}) On the 
third reading of the Navy Pay Bill, 

Captain Berkeley said, that by the rate 
of exchange in the Mediterranean, sea- 
men serving there and paid abroad had 
been deprived of 4d, on the dollar. He 
could instance his own ship, the seamen 
of which when paid at Gibraltar, were 
charged for every dollar 4d. more than it 
passed for, He had called the attention 
of the former Secretary of the Admiralty, 
to the sabject, and he hoped it would not 
be lost sight of by the present, 

Bill read a third time. 


Luyatics.} On the motion of Lord 
Ashley, the House went into Committee 
on the Lunatics Bill. 

On the first clause being read, 

Mr. Wakley said, that the subject of the 
treatment of lunatics had been much dis- 
cussed of late, and it seemed to be a 
general impression that some alteration 
should be made in the existing law, and 
that without delay. In the late Session 
several notices had been given on the sub- 
ject; amongst these that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth, was foremost, bat hav- 
ing many other matters to attend to, the 
hon. Gentleman had abandoned it. Sub- 
sequently the hon. Member for Dumfries, 
gave a notice on the subject, but he did 
not persevere in calling for an investiga- 
tion. That which was proposed by the 
present bill was to continue the existing 
state of the law for four years. Consider- 





dered at no distant day, the'term proposed 
he thought too long, and that it shouldbe 
shortened to two years. Though he: ad- 
mitted the existing commission had dove 
essential service to the public and to the 
cause of humanity, it had fallen short in’ 
its effects of what the public had a right 
to expect. He had yet to learn whether 
they had furnished all the information that 
was looked for in the shape of. reports, and 
whether the public had received any great 
information ‘from their labours. In fact, 
he only knew of their presenting one re- 
port the year after their appointment.’ He 
did not think the noble Lord who intro- 
duced this bill (Lord Ashley), could say, 
that full and adequate justice was yet 
done to patients by the care taken by 
the commissioners, and the control exers 
cised by them in Lunatic Asylums. No 
doubt the noble Lord could state truly 
that the restraint imposed on insane per- 
sons was much diminished. At the same 
time, an outrageous system of restraint 
was still imposed on lunatics, The powers 
of the commission only extended to a few 
miles beyond the metropolis, and had lit 
tle or no effect in the country at: largey 
He should like to know why one systeay 
should be adopted in the metropolis, and 
another in the country districts.) Why 
should a licence to keep in custody insane 
persons be granted by commissioners in 
one place, and by justices of the peace in 
another? ‘There was one regulation under 
the existing law so obnoxious to com- 
mon sense, and so objectionable in point 
of principle, that it ought not to be sane 
tioned for a single moment. Suppose one 
was desirous to keep a lunatic asylum for 
two persons, he must apply to the coms 
missioners before he could do so; but if 
he were anxious to take only one under 
his charge, neither the noble Lord nor his 
colleagues had any power of visitation as 
to that patient. So that, in point of facty 
in one town fifty persons might be unjustly 
confined separately, through the atrocious 
conduct of their relatives, and the com# 
missioners could not visit one of those 
fifty. He had heard of a case ofa lady 
of family and distinction, which he would 
mention to the House.’ A friend of that 
lady tried to obtain an interview with 
her, but could not succeed’; he tried to 
communicate by means of writing, but 
could not succeed; nay, he-even ‘endeas 
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voured; to find out where she was con- 
fined, but could not obtain a knowledge 
of the place of her concealment. Was such 
@ system to be sanctioned in an intelli- 
gent and christian land? It was fraught 
With injustice and inhumanity. He was 
convinced there were hundreds confined 
im the:-lunatic asylums of this country, 
who were .as sane as any who sat in that 
more 80, in some instances. 

Insthe metropolitan districts, the commis- 
sioners might: liberate. persons when un- 
justly confined, but .not until three visits 
had: been paid, and six weeks) might 
elapse before these visits were made. This 
was a monstrous: state of things, and all 
the circumstances demanded investigation. 
He did not mean to say that that investi- 
gation could take place now, but another 
Session ought not to be allowed to pass 
without. inquiry, seeing the disclosures 
that had recently taken place regarding 
the: unwarrantable treatment of patients. 
The-system throughout the country ought 
te be uniform; and no favour should be 
shown to the metropolitan districts. He 
thoaght the noble Lord could not at least 
object to that principle. It had been shown 
within«a brief period, that an enormous 
number of patients in one asylum might 
exist almost’ without restraint—that the 
chains ‘and:-manacles: which used to be 
hung epon the limbs of these unfortunate 
persons, ‘might be entirely laid aside, 
merely’ by the appointment of an addi- 
tional number of keepers and intelligent 
and: humane superintendants. He alluded 
to the treatment of lunatics in the asylum 
ofthat: county (Middlesex), where the 
i had so conducted themselves 
asito deserve the admiration of every one. 
In that asylum there were nearly a thousand 
—s yet not one was fastened. to his 
wor had a-chain upon his limbs. He 
entreated the House to observe the opera- 
tion:of the law as regarded lunatics. Sup- 
pose he had a-relation who was possessed 
of a-large fortune—he perceived certain 
eccentricities in the conduct of that indi- 
vidual. From the great affection he had 
for that relative, and the still greater af: 
fection he had for his property, he causes 
a commission of lunacy to be issued out, 
and discovering him to be insane, places 
him in confinement. ‘Then what motive 
ofaction was given, under the present 
, to the person under whose charge 

the ‘bunatie was placed? Why, it called 
selfishness 


jato operation that prigciple 
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common .to human nature. The proprietor 
of the would argue wry corer 
400/. a year for the chargeof the gentle- 
man so long ashe remained under that 
roof; and if he recovered, then he (the 
proprietor) would lose that annual amount. 
Suppose a gentleman was. to go to a 
doctor, and say, “ My liver is diseased; 
and so long as it remains so I will give 
you 100/. a year.” What motive of action 
in such a case would be given to the doc- 
tor? The House ought to set about to 
discover means of remedy for these things, 
and a system of investigation and control 
should be instituted which would. prevent 
the possibility of such atrocious practices 
being continued.» The law which the no- 
ble Lord sought to. prolong had certainly 
in some respects its merits, but they felt 
short of what the public had a right to 
expect, and common sense—the common 
principles of justice—dictated the neces- 
sity for some effectual remedy for the 
existing evils. He asked the House’ to 
prolong the law only for one-year, because in 
that case he was sure that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth, or the hon, Member for 
Dumfries, would next Session move for a 
Committee of inquiry; whereas if the law 
were to be pro!onged for so long a period 
as that proposed, it’would be a clog wpon 
investigation.» ‘The hon. Member conelit- 
‘ded by. moving, that the words: *one 
year,” be substituted for ‘three years.” 
Mr. Hawes seconded the amendment: 
He agreed with his hon. Friend, that 
there were great’ abuses and vices’ in 
the present system, that the lunatic asy- 
lums of the country were very imperfect, 
and that the public had a very insufficient 
knowledge of. the manner in which they 
were conducted, There was no proper 
check upon them. The details that were 
brought to light some time ago, relative to 
the management of the Hereford Lunatic 
asylum, ° were tly disgusting: »'He 
wished to direct the attention of the House 
to that part of the act which enabled the 
keeper of an asylum to receive lunatics 
as patients. Under special circumstances, 
a single apothecary might ‘consign a ‘man 
to confinement for ever. [No, no.] It was 
so; and if'that man were @ pauper, fiot 
even the intervention of an apothecary 
was necessary, but a justice of the peace 
could, by his certificate, consign him to a 
lunatic um, under certain ‘circum+ 
‘stances, ‘The noble Lord said ‘fot for 





sever, and he admitted that the noble Lord 
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was right as: the me litan ess that had been made, ‘and passan 
Sesomotin that ieapenee the Sainte upon prenianaretber-r cord rr 


; ‘Leta. man be once sent toa 
tie asylum, and suppose him to be of 
a ‘nervous temperament, and unable to 
stand those formidable examinations he 
had. to undergo before medical men, who 
were: generally, and not unnaturally, pre- 
possessed with the conviction that-a patient 
confined, in. the asylum must necessarily 
be insane, and bis chances for emancipa- 
tion were rather remote. He did not wish 
to refer unnecessarily to the case of the 
Hereford Asylum, but he was bound to 
say, that the scenes disclosed there, were 
such as to shock every humane mind, and 
they called loudly for an amendment in 
the system, All that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury sought was a diminution of 
the term for which the law was to be re- 
newed, He-did not think that a Commit- 
tee of that House was the best instrument 
toveffect the object desired; but he con- 
ceived it was. a case peculiarly belonging 
to the executive Goverament. If the no- 
ble Lord would turn his mind seriously to 
the whole subject before next Session, he 
would. have the opportunity of working 
outian inestimable benefit. He trusted, 
however, that the Government would take 
up.the subject, for it was too complicated 
for any single Member of that House. 
Lord Ashley had not thought, that a 
disenssion would have arisen upon the 
subject, or he would have come down to 
the House better prepared to bear his part 
in it.. The commissioners had done all that 
could be reasonably expected of them, and 
he begged to observe, that the act under 
which they derived their powers was not 
an act directing the methods to be em- 
ployed in the cure of patients; but it 
was.an act for the purpose of controlling 
those enormous abuses which, from time 
to, time, had been laid before Com- 
mittees. of. that House—abuses under 
which. persons were very easily confined 
in lunatic asylums, but which rendered it 
almost impossible for them to obtain their 
liberty, Such was the state of the law 
when the present act. was introduced, 
He. wished .to inform. the ‘House. that the 
commissioners had.made periodical reports 
to. the Lord Chancellor, and it was not 
long..ago that it. was determined. by the 
commission that he (Lord. Ashiey) should 
be, called upon to -lay those reports from 
the year 1835,.upon the table of . that 
House, that. the country. might see the 


The powers of the commission were: 

limited, they were powers of control, : 

no more; and a great deal that had» been 
done, had been: effected: by advice and 
suggestion, and not by authority. The 
commissioners, indeed, two 
powers, one of which was the right of 
refusing licences, but those powers-were 
only to be resorted to in extreme eases} 
and there had been only one, or at the 
most, two instances, in which those powers 
had been exercised. If he thought; that 
the renewal of the act forthe time that) he 
sought precluded all consideratiom:for the 
amendment of the law, then he should bé 
realy to adopt the suggestion of the how. 
Member for Finsbury, but. he assured the 
House that the commissioners had «great 
difficulty in keeping the lunatic asylums 
within due bounds and in. proper orders 
and if the existence of the commission was 
to be terminated within twelve: months, 
and the proprietors of those: houses were 
aware of that fact, the difficulties:alseady 
experienced would be greatly aggravated; 
The commissioners had: agreed that it 
would be desirable to meet: before the 
next Session of Parliament, :to consult:as 
to what amendments in the system might 
be proposed. Within the metropolis:and 
seven miles around, the commissioners 
had, he would venture to say; brought the 
asylums into a most complete state-of 
order. It was a rule with the: commis- 
sioners, when they visited: these asylums, 
to omit none where a single human being 
was confined. The. provincial» asylums 
had no visitation whatever that was worthy 
the name, and the best proof of that was, 
that, whereas the commissioners ought: to 
be supplied with a correct return of all 
those asylums—the fact was, there were 
many in the country of which they had no 
knowledge at all. It was. almost ‘impos~ 
sible, under the present: system, to carcy 
out the intentions of the act with respeet 
to those provincial asylums.. There was:a 
defect in the present system of the treate 
ment of lunatics to which he wished to 
allude, while, at the same) time, he con- 
fessed he did not know how to it by 
any legislative enactment. - But it showed 
the necessity for some amendment in the 
system. No sooner was a.person confined 
‘ina lunatic asylum—he spoke, of course; 
not without exceptions, but yet as:a pretty 








|general, rule—than from that, hour)it 
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appeared as though all the relatives, even 
the nearest, of that unfortunate individual, 
thought themselves discharged from the 
solema duty of watching over him. It 
appeared, indeed, as if insanity was a 
visitation of Providence, so awful and 
overwhelming, that it produced a wither- 
ing and deadly effect upon the minds, not 
only of the unhappy ‘patient, but of all 
who!were connected with him, so as to 
ineline them not only to get rid of his 
society, but to wipe out, if possible, all 
memory of him. . That was an additional 
reason why not only in the metropolitan 
districts, but in the provinces, there should 
be instituted a strict, vigorous, and most 
searching investigation, that should com- 
pel relatives to come forward and take 
upon themselves that solemn duty, of the 
extended neglect of which he could con- 
vey to the House no accurate notion. He 
believed all parties concurred in the 
opinion that no blame was chargeable upon 
the commissioners. The only question, 
however, before the House was, as regarded 
the term for which the Act was to be re- 
newed; and, he assure! the House, so 
far as he was concerned, that if they 
thought proper to sanction the renewal of 
the commission for three years, which he 
considered absolutely necessary, all the 
energies and abilities he could command, 
should be freely and readily devoted tu 
the subject. He thought the commis- 
ioners ‘would be enabled to propound to 
the House a scheme whereby the mauage- 
ment of lunatics throughout the country 
should be put upon one general and uni- 
form footing ; and, above all, by which a 
complete and effective system of visitation 
should be established over all private 
lums. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, he had listened 
to the speech just delivered with the 
deepest attention, marked as it was at 
once with that simple clearness, and that 
sineerity of feeling, which characterized 
hie noble Friend’s addresses on such sub- 
jects. The only observation he had to 
make was, that he trusted the country 
visitations were not altogether and ani- 
vorsally: mocke:ies. He felt great-pleasure 


iw ‘declaring, that his noble Friend had 
enrned one title more honourable than all 
others—that' of the friend to the friend- 
less—the sympathizer with every sufferer. 

Lord Ash/ey briefly explained, that there 
were exceptions in the country visitations. 

Mr. Wakley said, he for one bore warm 
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and willing testimony to the zeal and 
ene.gy which the noble Lord had mani- 
fested in this cause. It was one thing, 
however, to admire the noble Lord's 
character, and another to approve of his 
propositions: The noble Lord's speech 
had throughout indicated a deficiency of 
authority and power in the commissioners. 
The noble Lord no douwbt would be dis- 
posed to fulfil his promise to give the 
whole subject careful consideration, and 
to propose a general plan. But the fact 
of the act being renewed only for one year 
would have this effect—it would stimulate 
he would not say the noble Lord, for he 
required no stimulus, but those with whom 
he was associated, of whom he confessed 
he had some distrust, though, of the noble 
Lord he had none. The very fact of the 
act having again speedily to come before 
Parliament would serve to Keep up their 
attention and their energies on the subject, 
and prevent their sympathies from sleeping 
supposing they were disposed to allow 
them. Let the House well recollect what 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government said when the noble Lord the 
Member for the city had proposed the re- 
newal of the Poor-law commission for ten 
years: The right hon. Baronet said, 
‘No; when we have sach a commission 
as this, the oftener it is brought onder 
the revision of Parliament the better; it 
will be wiser to renew it for a shorter 
period.” So said he as to this lunaey 
commission, He had made no attack 
upon that commission ; he might !iave said 
things which he chose to withhold for the 
present, but, at all events, it was an 
amazingly well paid commission. The 
professional men received one guinea per 
hour for the time they devoted themselves 
to their duty, exclusive of all travelling 
expenses, and he thought that was re- 
markably good pay. But it was question- 
able whether a body of not more than 
twenty, nor less than fifteen, was one pro- 
perly constituted to conduct such pro- 
ceedings as those which were imposed 
upon the lenatic commission, He 
thought something much better than 
such a board might be constituted. He 
believed if there was but one person ap- 
pointed who should be obliged to de- 
vote the whole of his time to these 
particular duties, receiving a sufficient 
salary, and alone responsible to that 
House and to the public, that much more 
efficient services would be rendered, and 
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‘that the unfortunate lunatics would re- 
ceive milder, kinder, and more generous 
treatment in the asylums. He contended 
aoiden pate ar had, b oe pew 
‘made outa case for t orter 
period of aeeeh and had proved beyond 
a doubt, that the case could not too soon 
come before. Parliament... The right hon. 
Secretary for, the Home Department 
would at once see the necessity for doing 


something, and he (Mr, Wakley) trusted | 


the whole case would soon be brought 
under the searching investigation of that 
right hon. Gentleman. Upon a matter of 
this kind there could be no party feeling, 
and the amendment he had proposed had 
been submitted to the House without any 
local or private spirit or interest, and he 
trusted the House would decide in favour 
of the shorter term of renewal. 

Lord Ashley wished it to be understood 
that he received no remuneration for his 
services. 

Mr. Weakley explained that he had 
spoken of the professional persons only— 
the physicians and barristers. Those 
persons, he repeated, received one 
guinea per hour, besides travelling ex- 
penses, for the time they devoted to an 
inquiry, and he believed the act put no 
limitation on the time they might occupy, 

Sir James Graham having been ap- 
pealed to, would offer a very few words to 
the notice of the committee. The subject 
was of the gravest character, and the dis- 
eussion must touch deeply the feelings and 
sympathies of every humane man. He 
agreed most cordially with the hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Oxford, that amidst 
the many claims which his noble Friend 
had established upon the gratitude of the 
nation, there was none that had better 
earned for him the title of the friend of 
the afflicted and the unprotected, than the 
active part he had taken in the distressing 
dutyy'with which he had associated him- 
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rendering the revision sufficiently frequent 


He certainly thought, that an annual.re- 
vision would be more frequent than. was 
necessary. If it should be. deemed. re- 
quisite to come to Parliament for an ex- 
tension of power, he, after carefully con- 
sideting the subject, and availing himself 
of the advice of his noble Friend (Lord 
Ashley), and the experience of the com, 
| mission uader which his aoble. Friend 
acted, should be prepared to. accede to 
any proposition that the hamanily of the 
subject might seem to demand, . After 
the assurance that had been given. by-his 
noble Friend, he thought there could be 
no impropriety in now renewing the opers 
ation of the act for three years, 
Amendment negatived. 
Bill went through the committee, 
House resumed.—Report to be received. 
Adjourned. 


— POOP 2LDD DOOD —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, September 22, 1841. 


Minutes.) New Members. Hon, O, Duncombe,. for 
North Riding, Yorkshire; Sir E. Knatchbull, for East 
Kent. 

Bille Read first time:--Population Payments Bill.—Read 
second time ;—Administration of Justice (No. 2).; Ex- 
piring Laws; Poor-law Commission.—Read third time :— 


Foreign Bishops. 

Petitions presented. By Captain Rous, from paca tread 
Westminster, and by Mr. Masterman, from 
Town, for Redemption of Tolls on Metropolitan 
+By Mr. Oldham, from East-India Society, 
quiry imto the case of the Rajah of Sattara. 
Mackinnon, from Henry Inglis, for Inquiry 
Projected Low Water Harbours on the Coasts of 
and Kent. 
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Royar Ganpens, Kensincton.} On 
the motion for going into committee on the 


| Royal Gardens Bill, 


Mr. Protheroe said, that his objections 
to this bill had not been removed by any- 
thing he had heard in the way of explana~ 
tion. He considered it calculated to in- 
jure both Kensington Palace and the gar- 





self, The point immediately before the | dens; because, if it should hereafter urn 
committee was in itself, however, very | out, as was very probable, that the Crown 


narrow. 


It was simply, whether the term | should wish to remove the present dilapi- 


of the renewal of the act should be for a | dated palace, and build another, the oceu- 
gteater or a less period, He perfectly. pation of this space of ground let.out on 
agreed with the hoo. Gentleman, the leases to private individuals might.be 
Member for Finsbury, that.a very salutary | found exceedingly inconvenient and pre- 
effect was produced in bringing the con. judicial, There was certainly one advan- 


duet of commissioners, and indeed, all 
other, public servants, frequently uoder 
the revision of that House, But in the 


t 


| 


tage. connected with the plan, which: he 
was ready to give credit for, namely, the 
opening of a new road from Kensington 


present instance, the only question was,’ to Bayswater, but in other respects the. 
what limitation of time should be taken as measure seemed to be very objectionable. 
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Sit R. Inglis quite agreed with the hon. 
Member that they ought not to deprive 
any future possessors of the Crown of this 
piece of ground; and, under the circum- 
stance. referred to by the hon. Member, 
it might be found exceedingly difficult to 
it or to find another suffici- 
ently convenient for the erection of a 
new ‘palace. 
The bill went through committee, as did 
the Frogmore Lodge Bill. 


Apmrnistration or Justice—Vice- 
Cnancettor’s Annuity.] The House 
in committee on the Administration of 
Justice (Retired Annuity to Vice-Chan- 
cellor) Bill. 

The Attorney-General moved a clause, 
empowering her Majesty to grant to any 
person who shall vacate the office of Vice- 
Chancellor under the provisions of the 
bill an annuity of 3,500/., to be paid out 
of the consolidated fund. 

The clause agreed to—the House re- 
sumed—Bill to be reported. 


Poor-Law Commisston.| The Or- 
der'of the Day for the second reading of 
the Poor-law Commission Continuance 
Bill having been read, 

‘De. Bowring expressed his regret that 
the question of the Corn-laws was not to 
be considered before next Session ; but as 

the Poor-law question, he had no 
objection that the right hon. Baronet 
should take time to consider it, so that he 


might be able to bring forward such mo-: 


difications as would be the most likely to 
conciliate all parties. Sure he was, that 
allparties would concur in a measure hav- 
ing for its object the rejection of the 
elaims of the worthless and the impro- 
vident, and the relief of distress where 
that distress ought in reason to be relieved. 
He thought that the measure of the right 
hon; Baronet ought to be made the instra- 
ment of removing as much misery as it 
was possible, and creating as much ha 
piness as could be created consistently 
with that control which it was necessary 
to’observe. He had no objection to offer 
to'thée present bill. He should allow the 
question toremain in the hands of the 
right hon.’ Baronet unmolested by any op- 
position on “his part, persuaded that such 
@ course ‘afforded the greatest prospect of 
a fair and satisfactory adjustment of the 
whole quéstion. 

Mr. Wortley ‘said, that although it was 
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not his intention to offer any obstacle to 
the passing of this bill, as it was indispen- 
sably wer a he thought it desirable 
that the right hon. Baronet should suggest 
to the House the arrangement which ‘he 
might consider the most convenient for 
affording to such hon. Members as were 
desirous of expressing their opinions’ on 
the subject an opportunity of so doing. 
He himself was one of that number. He 
had been absent from the House of Com- 
mons during the entire period within 
which the ‘discussions upon the subject 
were comprised; and he felt extremely 
unwilling to allow this bill to pass, unob- 
jectionable as it was, under the circum- 
stances, without putting the House in pos- 
session of the views he entertained in 
reference to the Poor-law question. He 
therefore hoped that some arrangement 
would’be made for the purpose of afford- 
ing him, in common with other hon. Mem- 
bers, the opportunity which he sought. 
Sir R. Peel thought it was understood, 
that any discussion which might be desired 
should take place on the question, that the 
House resolve itself into a committee, 
Having been led to believe that the object 
of the bill, namely, the renewal of the 
commission, met’with, under the circum- 
stances, the general approval of the House, 
but, at the same time, that there was a wish 
on the part of several Members to express 
their opinions upon different parts of the 
bill, he stated that the most effectual way 
of doing so would:be to give notice of an 
instruction to the committee ts make 
enactments corresponding ‘witl the views 
which they entertained upon the subject. 
He thought that the discussion should not 
take place now, but at a more distant day— 
Friday next he conceived would be the 
most proper and convenient time, when ‘it 
was intended to move that the House’ go 
into committee on the bill. He might 
take this opportunity of correcting ‘an 
erroneous impression which he was sur- 
prised to hear existed in some parts of 
Ireland, to this effect—that in conseqaence 
of the change in the Government, altera- 
tions to a material extent would be made 
in the Irish Poor-law. He had been told 
also, that that impression not only existed, 
but that it counteracted the beneficial 
operation of the Irish Poor-law in sume 
parts of Ireland. As he supported that 
bill, he was rather at a loss to conceive 
how such ‘an impression could have arisen ; 
but for the purpose of preventing any 

















prejudice which might stand in the way 
of. the .practical operation of the bill, he 
begged. leave to state that there was no 
intention. whatever, on the part of her 
Majesty's Government, of proposing any 
change in the Irish Poor-law. 
Ms. Wakley said, that if the House was 
desirous that the discussion should take 
place on Friday, he had no wish to disturb 
the arrangement... But, assuredly, if there 
was to be an alteration of the. law, it was 
extremely. desirable that those hon. Mem- 
bers who had watched its operation, and 
who.were anxious to effect in it very mate- 
rial changes, should have an opportunity 
of, ing the House, and ener 
the. right hon. Baronet upon the subject 
oo in order that he aad. his 
Colleagues might not be in the position of 
ing, at. the opening of the next Session 
of Parliament, that they were unacquainted 
with the feelings and desires of the House 
on. this. important question. . Hence the 
very great expediency of affording oppor- 
tunity to hon. Members who. entertained 
strong opinions upon the question of de- 
claring their sentiments, and putting the 
Government in possession of the changes 
they were desirous of effecting. He never 
had. expected that he should be called 
upon. to. vote for the continuance of the 
Peor-law Commission.. He thought it the 
most unconstitutional authoritythe law bad 
ever created in this country, His opinion on 
~ subject pe pt ip aa ar ct 
experience of ev y; the conviction 
of every hour, pacts St that a more un- 
constitutional authority, or one more dan- 
gerous to the well-being of the commu- 
sige youn exist. pane right hon. 
‘onet to prolong that commis- 
sion, for six months beyond the. period 


prescribed. by law, and that proposition he. 


(Mr, Wakley) cordially supported, because 
a more rational proposition, a. proposition 
more imperatively called for by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, could. not, he con- 
ceived, be submitted for the consideration 
of that House; and if the right hon, Ba- 
ronet did not defend his own character as 
connected with that proposition, he should 
feel himself. compelled to endeavour to 
defend it for him, in. order thet, by so 
doing, he .might establish a defence for 
his.own conduct, in reference to the course 
poymed by the right hon. Baronet, which 

1 been made the. subject of attack. 
Under what circumstances, had the right 
hon, Baronet made that proposition ? 
VOL. LIX, {fy} 
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They were too fresh in his memory: 10-for- 
get them. In 1834 the Poor-law Amend 
mendment Bill was enacted, and..estab« 
lished the Poor-law Commission for- five 
years. In. 1839.the noble Lord; then 
the, Member for Stroud, moved the pro- 
longation of the commission for one year, 
and it was prolonged accordingly.... Well, 
what was done in the last Session of »Par- 
liament? That party which professed so 
much deference and respect for the people, 
placing themselves io direct opposition to 
the public will, persisted in bringing for- 
ward a measure to continue the commis- 
sion for ten years, thus doubling the period 
for which it was first established, | Scouted 
and detested by the people for the manner 
in which they treated this question,.they 
still, and in defiance of the loudly.ex-. 
pressed opinion of the people against.it, 
persisted in their preposterous, scheme, 
What did the right hon., Baronet,; as 
leader of the Opposition? Deeming. ten 
years too long a -period for. the con- 
tinuance of the commission, he proposed 
that it should be reduced to five, “I 
think,” said the right hon. Baronet, “that 
it is both wise. and discreet, that \ you 
should bring such a body: before. Paslia~ 
ment oftener than you propose, and that 
Parliament should have.an opportunity of 
discussing their acts.” . Another. .propo- 
sition was made for continuing. the com-. 
mission for two years, but. that. was. 
lost on a division by a large. majority, 
The right, hon. Baronet was, therefore, 
pledged to the continuance of the com. 
mission for five years. . A change of Ad- 
ministration takes place, and the right 
bon. Baronet becomes first Minister of the 
Crowa.. Might he not, so.circumstanced, 
have come down to the House and said, 
that having, as leader of, the Opposition, ’, 
porneees the continuance .of the.,Poor-.. 
aw. Commission for. five years, he) felt 
himself pledged in honour and consistency 
to maintain that. proposition? . The.right 
hon, Baronet, however, did not so ;.but in... 
deference to public opinion,.and in. defers... 
ence to the loudly expressed voice. of. the 
people, he came. to. the. House,.not ao... 
propose the continuance of the.commission. 
for five. years longer, .but..merely for six... 
months,, for the. purpose of aeons him, 
an opportunity of investigating all. the cir- 
oe | the case, and making that 
inquiry which the importance of the sub- 


ject demanded, with the view. of bringing 


the yea forward in sucha shape as 
2 
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to render it acceptable to the House, and 
agreeable to the public at large. He 
asserted, that no Minister of the Crown, 
whatever his political opinions might be, 
had ever shown greater deference or re- 
spect for public opinion than the right 
hon. Baronet/had upon this subject. He 
therefore cordially supported the right hon. 
Baronet’s proposition, and if the right hon. 
Baronet did not defend his own conduct in 
reference to it, he should feel himself 
obliged to defend it for him. © 

Mr. Rice thought that the right hon. 
Baronet was too straight-forward to accept 
the version of his conduct which had been 
just. supplied by the hon. Member for 
Finsbury.. He was one of those hon. 
Members who could not disconnect the 
Poor-law from the Corn-laws, and: when- 
ever they were to be considered, he hoped 


that the latter would have precedence; 


because he believed that the opinions of 
many hon. Members in that House would 
be considerably influenced upou the ques- 
tion of the Poor-law, by the situation in 
which the Legislature might think proper 
finally to settle that of the Corn-laws. He 
sincerely regretted that the consideration 
of the question of the Corn-laws was: to 
be postponed until next year. He should 
certainly refuse to join: in any factious 
opposition to the course which the right 
hon. Baronet, in the exercise of the discre- 
tion and responsibility which were vested 
in him, deemed it necessary to pursue in 
that respect ; but knowing that the right 
hon. Baronet possessed the most extensive 
information upon the subject, and that he 
had: taken a prominent part in the discus- 
sions which had arisen on it from time to 
time, he could not conceive it possible or 
probable that the right bon. Baronet bad 
not yet made up his mind upon the sub- 
ject. Considering, however, the position 
which the right hon. Baronet now occu- 
pied, with a large majority, had, by a 
recent appeal to the country, to support 
him, and responsible for the postponement 
of this question, he would not, while he 
could. not but regret the postponement, 
offer any further objection to it. As re- 
garded the Poor-law question, he thought 
the right hon. Baronet, since he was not 
ared to state what course he consi- 
dered to be best, ought not to invite any 
partial discussion, or any discussion, until 
he was prepared to allow the House to 
go into the whole question for the purpose 
of its final settlement. It was morally 
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certain, that these notices could have no 
practical result. 

Sir Robert Peel: Sir, I have already 
suggested that it would be more conve- 
nient to take any discussion in reference 
to the Poor-laws, when the bill gets into 
committee, and I can. only now say, 
that if I had anticipated that there would 
be a discussion on the second reading, I 
would have taken care that my right hon. 
Friend should not have chosen so early a 
day after its introduction for the second 
reading. I thought there was a general 
understanding, that the bill should pass 
this stage, as a matter of course, and that 
whatever discussion was deemed necessary 
should take place when the bill got into 
committee. Sir, it would be ungrateful 
in me if I did not acknowlege the obliga- 
tion I am under to the hon. Gentleman, 
the Member. for Finsbury, who has come 
forward so voluntarily in my defence— 
but at the same time 1 must confess, that 
I am more obliged to the hon. Gentleman, 
the Member for Dover, than to the hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Finsbury, for 
the defence which he has made for me. 
The hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Dover says, the thinks the Poor-laws,and 
the Corn-laws, should be settled together, 
and that immediately on accepting office, 
1 should: -bave brought. forward a: bill on 
the subject of the Corn-laws, and sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House 
all the modifications intended to be made 
by the Government in the Poor-laws. Ho 
| wishes that both measures shou'd be con- 
jointly considered, but I appeal to the 
House whether it would be possible for 
the Government to. do justice to the Poor- 
laws, without having an opportunity of 
considering the local operation and genera, 
bearings of those laws. Would it, I ask 
be possible for any Gentleman placed in 
the situations which we now fill, and who 
intend to consider the general operation 
of the Poor-laws, with a view to suggest 
modifications in them consistently with the 
principles of the Poor-law: Act, especially 
under our péculiar circumstances, to is- 
troduce any measure on the subject. at 
present? Would it, I ask, be -possible 
for us, -without availing ourselves of 
the information to be procured. from 
the commissioners, who are employed to 
obtain information, to bring forward an 
important measure of this. kind, and I 
will only ask hon. Gentlemen whether: it 





would have been doing justice, or would 
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be likely to conciliate the public mind, if 
within a week of our — into office we 
had produced, not only a billon the Corn- 
laws, but also one on the Poor-laws? I 
acknowledge the obligation I am under to 
the hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Finsbury, for the observations which he 
has made, although I disavow their intent. | 
But, however this may be, I think that a 
more powerful justification of the course 
pursued by the Government could not 
have emanated from either side of the 
House, But, at the same time, I am 
afraid that I;cannot, in common fairness, 
accept the hon. Gentleman's vindication 
of my conduct, even though that vindica- 
tion has been voluntarily offered, and be- 
cause, in proposing the continuance of the 
Poor-laws in reference to the commis- 
sioners for six months, I do so on the 
principle which 1 have avowed, namely, 
that it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment, during the present sitting of the 
House, to transact any business which 
the public service does not require, or 
which would call for a definite opinion as 
to the period for which this commission 
ought to endure beyond the period which 
is absolutely necessary for the conside- 
ration of the whole subject. Sir, I have 
not proposed the period of six months, 
meaning to imply any reflection on the 
determination to which the House came 
at my suggestion in the last Session; but 
I have proposed it in conformity to the 
principle ou which I have already acted, 
namely, that it is not desirable to call the 
House to the discussion of important 
matters, of a permanent and extensive 
bearing during the present Session. It is 
in conformity with this principle that I 
have proposed the period of six months; 
bat in. making that. proposition, 1 do so 
reserving to myself and the Government 
the power of making hereafter in the per- 
petual measure, alterations of an extended 
character, and such as we may deem 
essential for the public interest. Sir, I 
thought it right to make this statement, 
for while I do not undervalue the inten- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman, the Memb.r 
for Finsbury, or the ability of the defence 
which he has made for me, I am anxious, 
if possible, to prevent all misunderstanding 
or misconstruction on the subject. 

Mr. C. Wood did not rise to prolong 
the debate, but to express the great satis- 
faction with which he had -heard what 
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liad just fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
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man opposite. Yesterday the inconvenience 
of the interpretation which the hon. Mem-= 
ber for Finsbury had chosen to put upon 
the conduct of the right hon. Baronet was 
felt on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, and he had also felt sure that the 
defence of that conduct which the hon. 
Member for Finsbury had given on the 
present occasion, was one which the right 
hon. Baronet would feel it his bounden 
duty to repudiate. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said, that the statement of the 
change of feeling which had been under- 
stood to have been produced in Ireland, 
on the subject of the Poor-law, in conse- 
quence of the change of Administration, 
was totally and altogether unfounded, and 
he had no doubt it was so. But expressions 
had been used in that House that were 
calculated to throw some doubt as to 
whether it was not necessary now to in- 
troduce a new bill to continue the Poor- 
law. Bill itself. That was an error, all 
that was necessary being, that a bill 
should be introduced to continue the com- 
mission. The Poor-law itself was one 
permanently in action, and it was not 
now necessary to introduce a bill to con- 
tinue it. The misi«'.e had arisen out of 
the course that had been pursued with re~ 
ference to proposed alterations in the 
Poor-law Act itself, and a mistaken notion 
that amendments having for their object 
the alteration of that act could be en- 
grafied upon a bill which was only for the 
continuance of the Poor-law Commission 
for a given period. Such a notion was 
contrary to all Parliamentary practice, and 
to all Parliamentary forms, but, at the 
same time it evidently existed, and unless 
‘at once contradicted, was calculated to 
produce the impression, that the Poor- 
law was not a permanent act. The mea- 
sure now proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet and that measure were essentially 
different; and he hoped that it would: be 
distinctly understood, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was proposing to the House 
only a temporary continuance of the Poor- 
law Commission, and that the interpre- 
tation put upon his course by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury was erroneous. But 
that interpretation had been received with 
loud cheers by some of those sitting on 
the same side of the House as the hob. 
Member who advocated a very extensive 
alteration, if not a total repeal, of the 
Poor-law, which inclined him to think 
that the intepretation was likely to have 
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been adopted by those hon, Members who 
so cheered. He hoped, therefore, that the 
measure which the right hon. Gentleman 
now proposed would be distinctly under- 
stood as leaving the principle of the Poor- 
law untouched. 

Mr, Shaw had heard, with great satis- 
faction, the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet, as to this bill in connexion with 
Ireland, as he had not been before aware 
of the course which Government proposed 
to take with respect to it. With regard 
to the working of the Poor-law in Ireland, 
he would not say that the introduction of 
the measure there had been attended with 
circumstances of much difficulty, but he 
believed, at the same time, that it had 
been, on the whole, successful, and that if 
it were continued to be judiciously ad- 
ministered, and met with a fair and reason- 
able general support, it would be found 
to conduce in a great degree to the ad- 
vantage of the public without the least 
injury to the interests of the poor. 

Sir H. Fleetwood had no intention of 
prolonging the discussion, but, being one 
who had always opposed the new Poor- 
law, and being still opposed to it, he also 
hoped it would be distinctly understood, 
that no hon, Member who gave his vote 
for the second reading of this bill for the 
continuance of the commission, would be 
understood as having agreed in the prin- 
ciple of the measure, which was to come 
on for discussion on Friday next, and 
to which many hon. Members were 
opposed, 

Sir R. Peel thought, it must be well 
understood that the present measure af- 
forded no opportunity for opposing the 
‘ademas of the Poor-law itself. The Poor- 

aw itself was an act in permanent oper- 
ation. The present was a separate bill, 
to continue for a given period the Poor- 
law commission. If it would be any con- 
solation to the hon. Gentleman opposite 
he would at once state that he meant to 
Oppose any amendments that might be 
brought forward in the discussion upon 
the present measure which would affect 
the principle or the operation of the Poor- 
law itself. He had already said he would 


give hon. Gentlemen every opportunity of 
opposing the present measure, and he cer- 
tainly could not prevent them from dis- 
_ cussing amendments having for their ob- 
ject alterations in the Poor-law; but hé 
certainly could not permit any amend- 
ments of the Poor-law to be introduced 
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into the present bill, which was one merely 
for the continuance of the commission, . 
Lord J. Russell said, as this discussion 
had arisen, he would take the opportunity 
of observing, that the course pursued: by 
the right hon, Gentleman. was,. in. his 
opinion, a perfectly fair one, and, in. ac- 
cordance with that which he had. himself 
thought it his duty to propose. It was one 
thing to consider the whole provisions of 
the Poor-law with a view to introduce into 
them any alteration or modification which 
the House might think fit, but quite a 
a different one to continue the. Poor-law 
commission for a limited period, if Parlia- 
ment was not inclined at the time to enter 
into the discussion of the general question, 
When, in like manner, last Session, there 
was not time to consider the details of the 
Poor-law, he had suggested a continuance 
of the commission, though for a longer 
period than was now proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The particular time 
to which the commission should be con- 
tinued was not of so much essential im- 
portance, the principle of temporary con- 
tinuance being admitted, and he should 
certainly be very sorry to hear of any in- 
tention on the part of any hon. Member 
to propose an instruction to the committee 
for any alteration in the Poor-law itself. 
He was. glad to hear from the right, hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for the 
University of Dublin, that he was of opin- 
ion, that on the whole, the working of the 
Poor-law in Ireland had been attended 
with success. He had never supposed 
the law could be introduced there without 
its being at first attended with a greatdeal 
of political excitement, and it appeared by 
report, that such had been the case; but 
he trusted, when the really beneficial 
effects of the Poor-law in that country 
were understood and felt, the political ex- 
citement would gradually subside, that 
the law would be used for the purpose for 
which it was intended, and that ultimately 
so far from its being considered. to have 
inflicted a wrong on the people of Ireland, 
it would be found to have been a great 
benefit to the physical condition of the 
poor, and to have advanced the general, 
moral, and political condition of Ireland. 
Mr. Fielden asked, why, when. the 
effects of the Poor-law had been so bane- 
ful throughout the country the commission 
should be continued for another day? 
Did the House mean to decide that persens 





who resided on the spot where the. poor 






























As Poor-Law 
réquired relief where not better judges of 
what ought to be done among the people 
than the commissioners? Did the House 
mean to’ say that those who lived in the 
midst of the e did ‘not know better 
what they wanted than those who were at 
a distance? He maintained that it was 
utterly impossible for this law to be carried 
out: “The longer it was persevered in the 
greater would be the danger to life and 
property. He did not rise for the purpose 
of obstructing the second reading of the 
bill, but to tell the House that in a subse- 
quent ‘stage it was his intention to take a 
division on the question, and he should 
then afford an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether’ hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
changing their side had also changed their 
opinions. Hon. Gentlemen were sent to 
that House for the performance of their 
duty. He had always done what he be- 
lieved was his duty, and sometimes that 
duty had'been to him a painful one. But 
he could assure the House that he had 
never been actuated by a desire to obstruct 
any measure that was likely to lead to the 
good of the people. ‘But to this Poor- 
law he was entirely opposed. It was 
a measure, the spirit of which was lowering 
the wages of the labourer, and he fear- 
lessly declared his conviction that it was 
one of the most mischievous acts that had 
ever passed any House of Commons that 
had ever sat in England. He repeated, 
that his only reason for not now opposing 
the present bill was, that he expected the 
opportunity of taking the sense of the 
House on a future occasion. 

Mr. Escott felt bound to state, in a few 
words, why he should not oppose the 
second reading of this bill. He could 
assure the noble Lord, who seemed to take 
this bill so much as a matter of course, 
that he felt that he did owe some apology 
and excuse to the country for the vote 
which he should give, for nine-tenths of 
the educated people of this country held a 
totally different view of the Poor-law from 
the noble Lord, the only excuse which he 
could offer for now giving his vote for the 
continuance of the commission was, that 
up to the present moment there was no 
sufficient information before the House, 
or the country on which Parliament could 
honestly and fairly legislate with regard to 
this important question. He had read 
within the last few days the annual report 
of the Poor-law commissioners, and he 
believed he did not exceed the bounds of 
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the strictest truth when he said, that in 
that report there was no material evidence’ 
whatever to induce the House to make up 
their minds what the alterations in the 
measure should be. He had also been ia 
the country, and from the inquiries he had 
made he knew that it was a matter of the 
greatest difficulty, in the conflicting state- 
ments that were made and the prejudiced 
views that were taken on the one side and 
the other on the subject, to obtain that 
information on which alone an unpreju- 
diced ‘and independent Member could 
make up his mind how he ought to vote, 
But whose fault was it that there was this 
want of information? It was certainly 
not the fault of the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of affairs. Nor certainly was 
it the fault of the present House of 
Commons. But it was the fault of the 
late House of Commons, or rather of 
those who dissolved that House, at the 
very time when they ought to have been 
deliberating and passing a law for the bet- 
ter provision for the poor of this country. 
He did not mean to say anything that 
would amount to an imputation on the 
motives of hon. Members; but when he 
had heard speeches from the noble Lord 
opposite, and the hon. Member for Halifax, 
in which they seemed to treat this subject 
as a trifle, he certainly did think that he 
ought to rise and say one word for the 
poor. He repeated, that he considered 
that he owed to himself some justification 
for the course which he was about to pur- 
sue. He wanted also to know this. How 
did it happen that precisely at the moment 
when the subject of the Poor-law Com- 
mission was last year thrown up and aban- 
doned until the next year by the noble 
Lord opposite, he chose to commence the 
Government agitation on the subject of 
the Corn-laws? How was that? How 
was it that hon. Members opposite were 
now to be found night after night com- 
plaining of the scarcity of corn and the 
dearness of bread, and the starvation of 
the people, all of which evils they attribu- 
ted to the laws for the protection of agri- 
culture,—why was it? He would tell the 
House why, The agitation on the subject 
of the Corn-laws had been got up in order 
to draw the public attention from the 
more important question of the Poor-law. 
He denied that there was a scarcity of 
bread. At the present moment, under the 
very laws complained of, there was flow- 
ing into this country a supply of cora 
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existed internal distress no doubt. It was 
natural there should exist distress after ten 
years of misrule; but one element of that 
distress, indeed a great cause of it, was 
this very Poor-law. The sooner it was 
altered the better; but, in the mean time, 
it was necessary to agree to the continu- 
ance of the commission. Were they to 
patch up in haste a measure on such a 
great question as this? or should they, on 
the other hand, wait until they had the 
necessary information to enable them to 
pass another and a better law for the 
maintenance of the poor? He entirely 
coincided in the feeling which led the 
hon. Member for Oldham to regret being 
called upon to vote for the continuance of 
the commission, but at the same time he 
must remind the House and those who 
agreed with him, that the necessity for so 
doing had not been caused by the right 
hon. Baronet, but by those who, when 
they had the power, had neglected to pass 
such a law, but had left to their successors 
the odium of doing so. One consolation, 
however, he felt—that whatever might be 
the character of the ensuing winter, to 
which allusion had been made, and how- 
ever much he might entertain apprehen- 
sions as to the Poor-law, yet he was quite 
sure the character of the administration 
of relief to the poor would not be one of 
cruelty and oppression. Why did he say 
this? Because the very first act of the 
right hon, Gentleman’s Administration 
had been one of care and attention to an 
alleged case of poverty and distress. He 
honoured the right hon. Gentleman for it ; 
however long the right hon. Gentleman 
might live, he would never have cause to 
regret it; and that at this moment there 
was not a single victim of poverty, nor 
the possessor of a feeling heart, who did 
not honour the right hon. Baronet for the 
feeling with which he had acted on the 
occasion in question. He repeated his 
Opinion, that for the sake of the poor 
themselves, as well as for the credit of 
that House, they ought not to pass a 
crude measure, or to harass the public 
mind on a question on which perhaps it 
was more excited than on any other, but 
that they ought to wait until they were in 
possession of that information which 
would enable them to pass an effective 
bill. 

Mr. Ward said, the hon. Member for 
Winchester really seemed to have entered 
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the House in a complete state of igho- 
rance on this particular subject. The 
hon. Member maintained that the H use 
were without the facts which would énable 
them to legislate upon the subject, that 
there was no information before the House 
on which they could proceed to act; 
whereas, there never was @ theasure in the 
history of the country as to which such 
ample details had been received by the 
House. Every possible fact connected 
with the question had been laid before 
them, and he only wished the hon. Mem- 
ber for Winchester had read the evidence 
already intheir possession before he stated 
that the great majority of the educated 
part of the population was hostile to the 
law. He could tell the hon. Member, 
on the contrary, that the great mass of 
the intelligence of the country was favour- 
able to the principle of the law, without 
reference to political opinions; and he 
could also tell the hon. Member, that with 
very few exceptions the great majority of 
his own party had teken part in the 
onerous duty of working out the law— 
they had acted in cordial co-operation, 
without reference to those party distinc- 
tions which, he must say, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Winchester had most injudiciously 
introduced on the present occasion. The 
leading Members, too, on both sides of 
the House, including the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Stroud, made 
themselves responsible for the introduction 
of the measure. And the leading Mem- 
bers of both parties co-operated out of 
doors in thé discharge of those duties 
which the bill prescribed. As he had 
risen, he could not help adding that he 
now supported the present bill of the right 
hon. Baronet, not on the principle on 
which the hon. Member for Winchester 
supported it, but because he did believe 
that ultimately the Poor-law itself would 
be modified in certain parts which had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Dover, and because he considered that 
the question would be looked et with 
reference to the ultimate settlement of 
the Corn-law question. The Poor-law as it 
stood, and the Corn-laws as they were, 
could never work together. But in the 


main, the Poor-law had been most useful 
in the correction of abuses in the local 
administration of the old law, and he be- 
lieved that if they did not retain the cen- 
tral check they would relapse into those 
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abuses. He should vote for the present 
measure whenever the hon. Member for 
Oldham. divided: the House, and he must 
say he hoped that when the whole mea- 
sure came to be discussed next Session 
they would have got rid of some of those 
private and personal considerations which 
the hon. Member for Winchester, had ia- 
troduced into the present discussion, and 
that they would be prepared to discuss the 
subject without mixing up in it any of 
their political or personal squabbies. 


Mr. Ferrand wished to know, if nine- 
tenths of the educated classes were in fa- 
your of the Poor-law, what hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, meant by saying that that 
law had been made a pate cry through- 
out the country? He differed from the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
and agreed with the hon, Member for 
Winchester, that nine-tenths of the edu- 
cated classes in the country were diame- 
trically opposed to the harsh and cruel 
clauses of the Poor-law Act. He was 
himself sent to Parliament by a constitu- 
ency strongly opposed to them; and he 
came there to oppose those clauses to the 
utmost of his power. Indeed, his consti- 
tuents must have felt very strongly on the 
subject when, to enable them to send him 
to that House, they had burst asunder 
the bonds of the Duke of Devonshire in 
Knaresborough — bonds which had en- 
chained them during 150 years. He was 
very much surprised at the commencment 
of this Parliament to hear the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London charge, 
not the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, but those who sat im- 
mediately behind him, with having gained 
their seats by agitating the country upon 
this question. If the noble Lord meant 
to imply that they had held insincere 
language, or told falsehoods throughout 
the country in order to gain the favour of 
their constituents, he would only reply to 
such insinuations by stating that he had 
read in the debates of that House, before 
he had the honour of being a Member of 
it, that the late Government, of which the 
noble Lord was himself the leading repre- 
sentative, had existed for years by “ enor- 
mous lying.” [Order, order.] 


The Speaker said, he was quite sure the 
hon. Member, when he had had a little 
more experience in the House would see, 
that the language be had last used was 


unbecoming the dignity of debate, which | 
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should always be conducted in such a 
manner as to command public respect. 
Mr. Ferrand was ready to apologize to 
the House. He had thought, that he was 
not out of order in referring to an expres. 
sion which had certainly been used in 
debate upon a former occasion, but if it 
were considered at all offensive he should 
at once retract it. Before the New Poors 
law was enacted, he had—feeling it to be 
unconstitutional and unjust — adopted 
every lawful means of opposing it. In the 
county of York he had presided over 
meetings of 100,000 people, who were 
then, and still were, determinedly hostile 
to its main provisions. When it became 
the law of the land he continued to give 
if every opposition to which he could 
legally and peacefully resort, but when 
he found that the Government of the 
country were indirectly using the Chartist 
influence to put down those gentlemen in 
the country who were constitutionally op- 
posing the New Poor-law, he felt it his 
duty to retire from the conflict, and leave 
public opinion to work its own way, feel- 
ing strongly convinced, that no Govern- 
ment in this country could long subsist 
which identified itself with that odious 
and most unjust law. The late Govern- 
ment did identify itself with this law, and 
it had fallen. The right hon. Baronet 
below him had now been placed at the 
head of affairs by an immense majority of 
those who as candidates had pledged 
themselves to repeal the harsh clauses of 


‘that law; and, anxious as he was to see 


the right hon, Gentleman continue long 
at the head of the Administration, believ- 
ing he was.the only man in England who 
could save the country, he would still 
fearlessly assert, that if he did not repeal 
the more obnoxious clauses of this bill, 
his Government would become unpopular 
throughout the country, and, like his pre- 
decessors, be obliged soon to give way to 
public opinion. 

Mr. Bodkin was not inclined to adopt 
or encourage the mischievous and un- 
founded suggestions of those who im- 
puted to the founders of the measure 
heartless indifference to the sufferings of 
the people, or a desire to promote their 
own private objects. He believed that 
any person, however, who looked at that 
law with an unbiassed mind, must feel the 
deepest regret at the absence of discrimi- 
nation and distinction between applicants 
for relicf, as to the causes which might 
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have led-to their distress. . ‘That want of 
diserimination which was capable of great 
mischief as regarded private charity, was 

uctive also of great evil in the admin- 
istration: of public relief; for by such 
means:the idle and ‘the industrious were 
confounded, . Perhaps the profligate, and 
those who uced their own distress, 
had not much right to complain of incon- 
veniences in the union workhouses, but 
there was no distinction made between 
them and the industrious persons whose 
distress was: attributable to no fault of 
their own, and who were equally subject, 
when: seeking relief, to be obliged to dis- 
pose of their little property, which, though 
small, they might be unable to get toge- 
ther again; and submit to occupy separate 
apartments from their wives and children 
in ‘these workhouses, although their dis- 
tress might only be of a temporary na- 
ture.. To remove those objections did not, 
however, require a separate legislation, for 
they :arose from the regulations of the 
Poor-law. commissioners themselves. The 
additional period proposed by the right 
hon. Baronet would, however, give a full 
opportunity for any experiment in the way 
of ‘relaxation of those regulations. 

Bill read a second time. 

Sir R. Peel proposed, that it should be 
committed on Friday next. 

Mr. Wakley felt it absolutely necessary, 
after what had been said, that some dis- 
cussion should take place before going 
into committee on this odious and detest- 
able law, and therefore he hoped that stage 
of the bill would be postponed till some 
day next week. 

Sir R. Peel did not think it at allan 
pnreasonable proposition, that the House 
should go into committee on this bill on 
Friday next. Indeed, he felt, that any 
postponement beyond that day would im- 
ply an assent to opinions on his part 
which he certainly did not entertain. He 
could not prevent discussion undoubtedly, 
but reallyin committee on a mere con- 
tinuing bill he thought all discussion on 
the principle and provisions of the New 
Poor-law irrevalent. Next week there 
would probably arise some discussion re- 
Jative to financial measures, and if at that 
‘sara the Session, when it appeared to 

the general opinion, that no business of 
great importance — be discussed ; he 
proposed, that this bill should be post- 
poned beyond Friday, it might vaby Wiel 
be said, that he did so in the hope of pro- 
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ceeding with it when there were very few 
Members present. , 

Bill to be committed on Friday. + 


Census — Payment or EnumMEna~ 
Tors.] Sir James Graham rose to move 
for leave to bring ina bill to provide for 
the payment of persons employed in 
taking the census of the lation of 
England and Wales... A very large num- 
ber of persons had been employed for 
that purpose, and as the Act» of Parlia- 
ment for securing payment to those per- 
sons now stood, considerable trouble 
would attend it. The Act of 1831, under 
which payment was awarded to them, had 
reference to a state of things different 
from that which at present prevailed. In 
1831 the poor-rates were under the ma- 
nagement of vestries and overseers, but 
they were now under the direction of 
boards of guardians, and relieving officers. 
Another change had taken place since 
1831 with regard to large towns where 
there were corporations, and in which 
justices attended the quarter sessions, but 
they were now presided over by recorders. 
The act of 1831 referred to justices: aud 
not to recorders. The sum granted was 
only 5,000/., and now in England and 
Wales alone there were 38,000 enumera- 
tors... It was to remedy those defects, 
which were merely technical, that the: bill 
was intended. 

Leave given, and bill read a first time. 


ApjournnmenT.] Sir R. Peel: As 
there is notice of business for Tharsday, 
perhaps I shall meet:the general wishes of 
the House by moving, that the House at 
its rising do adjourn to Friday. 

Motion agreed to. 

Adjourned to Friday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, September 23, 1841. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. By the Earl of Radnot, 
from Montreal (Canada); for the Repeal of the Duties on 
Canada Produce.—By Lord Brougham, from Inhabitants 
of Deblin, for an Inquiry into the case of the Rajah of 
Sattara. 


Tue Jesurrs—ComPputsory ATTEWD- 
Ance at Cuvurcn.}] Lord Brougham 
presented a petition from the rev.: Sir 
Harcourt Lees, Bart., of Blackrock; near 
Dublin, complaining of the conduct of 
the Jesuit priests in Ireland, and charg- 
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ing them with having entered into a con- 
spiracy for the separation of that country 
from England, and the overturning the 
British Constitution and the Protestant 
establishments; and ing the House, 
that after hearing evi at the bar in 
of these allegations, it would ad- 

dress her Majesty for the expulsion of all 
Jesuit priests from Ir He (Lord 
Brougham) need hardly state that he did 
not concur in the prayer of the petition. 
Iadeed, even if their Lordships should 
adopt the suggestion of the petitioner, 
and address the Throne on the subject, 
the Sovereign had no power of expelling 
from this country either Jesuits, or any 
other portion of the subjects of the realm. 
Previous to 1791 Roman Catholic priests 
were liable to many extreme penalties, 
which were removed in that year; but it 
was possible that they might be subject 
to penalties under some of the obsolete 
acts: While he was on this subject he 
would merely observe, that since he had 
alluded the other night to the most: ob- 
noxious way in which certain acts relative 
to attending worship in the parish church 
had recently been enforced, he had looked 
into other acts of a like nature, contain- 
ing the most severe enactments. He was 
greatiy astonished to find that some of 
the magistrates who had put in force the 
laws respecting the attending the parish 
church had not only openly avowed their 
conduct, but in the most public manner 
defended their proceedings in a way which 
was perfectly inexplicable to him. He 
trusted, that the attention of his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack would 
be paid to this subject, and that he would 
be induced to adopt steps to set this ques- 
tion of obsolete laws at rest, and remove 
from the statute book acts the existence 
of which was hardly known. At the pre- 
sent time there was a law on the statute 
book of a most monstrous character, and 
with reference to the interpretation of 
which hardly two lawyers would agree. 
It was enacted in this obsolete statute, 
that if any captain of any vessel should 
> beyond. the sea any woman or any 
child, or me person under the age of 
twenty-one, he should be liable to the 
forfeiture of bis ship and all his goods, 
and be subject to perpetual imprisonment. 
This act was passed in the reign of James 
Ast, and its object was to prevent Catholic 
females being sent abroad to.convents, or 
childsen:of Catholic parents being sent 
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abroad for the purpose ofieducation, The 
words of the act were general, and: were 
not confined to time or place, but directly 
enacted, that such should be the penalties 
for taking any woman or child under’ the 
age of twenty-one abroad. This was aw 
extremely severe penal enactment, and 
the punishment it i was it~ 
tle short of capital... This. act had 
not, as he could find, ever been repealed: 
On this subject, as well as many other 
topics connected with obsolete laws, the 
House would find much extremely valu- 
able information in the last report of the 
commissioners on the criminal laws, which 
contained an able digest of those laws, 
Petition laid on the Table. 


OrriciraL AssiGnEEs In Bawx- 
ruprcy.] The Earl of Devon presented 
a petition from Mr. Adam Murray, the 
land-agent, of Parliament-street, com- 
plaining of the loss he had incurred by 
the failure of Mr. Abbott, the official as. 
signee to Messrs. Remington, Stephenson, 
and Co. He believed, if the creditors and 
assignees had exercised a due degree of 
vigilance, so large an amount would not 
have been suffered to: remain in the-hands 
of the official assignee. ‘The subject, how- 
ever, was worthy the immediate and earn- 
est consideration of their Lordships. It 
might be a matter for consideration whe- 
ther a larger amount of security might 
not be required from the official assignees, 
and also, whether the balances in their 
hands should not be paid up at fixed 
periods. 

Lord Brougham entirely concurred: in 
the observations of the noble Earl, and he 
thought the statement he had made would 
be worthy of consideration in the event of 
any contemplated alteration in the law. 
For himself, personally, be had. nothi 
to do with the appointment of the official 
assignees under the bill which he had in- 
troduced. The. selection .was; made, in 
the first instance, by a board composed of 
the governor and a ty governor: of the 
Bank of England; the :governor and de- 
puty governor ofthe East India Company, 
some of the principal merchants. of the 
city, and two or. three judges. of the 
Bankruptey Court. When the ‘appoint- 
ments were making, there were not less 
than 1,500 candidates for the different 
situations, and, therefore, so. far.as the 
field of choice was concerned, it was am- 
ple enough. This board, after carefully 
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investigating the subject, made a report 
in the course of six weeks. They had 
carefally examined into the merits of the 
seyetal candidates, and the first eighteen 
persons on their list had been appointed 
exactly in the order in which their names 
stood. It only showed how futile, after 
all, the most strict and searching investi- 
gation into character was, for, at the 
time of the appointment of Mr. Abbott, 
no one could receive a higher charac- 
ter for integrity and business habits, 
Unhappily the result did not justify this 
. Notwithstanding, however, the 
objections of the petitioners, be would 
venture to say that there was no 
power under the New Bankruptcy Act 
which had given more general satisfaction 
than the appointment of official assignees. 
It appeared to him that the allowing so 
large a balance to remain in the hands of 
the official assignee was extremely inju- 
dicious, and argued a great neglect of the 
interests of the creditors. 

Lord Cottenham observed that previ- 
ously to resigning the seals he had directed 
an inquiry to be instituted with the view 
of learning how it happened that such 
large balances were allowed to accumulate 
in the hands of the official assignees, and 
to prevent the recurrence of such a cir- 
cumstance. The report, however, had 
not yet been received. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Tue Corn-Laws.} The Earl of Ducie 
presented petitions from the Dissenters of 
Ebenezer Chapel, London, Wootton-un- 
der-Edge, and other places, praying a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. The noble Earl 
also presented a petition from jhe ministers 
Meeting at the Conference of Ministers 
held at Manchester, on the subject of the 
Corn-laws. He begged to call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the petition, as 
he looked upon it as well wnaikey of their 
consideration, not only on account of the 
number of signatures attached to it, up- 
wards of 650, but that it also represented 
the feelings of upwards of 700 more 
ministers of religion who were unable to 
attend this conference. This large num- 
ber of ministers of all religious denomina- 
tions, after the most ample deliberation, 
had come to the conclusion that the Corn- 
laws were religiously wrong, because they 
wete opposed to the letter and spirit of 
the Bible. The present petition was the 
first of a series of movements-on the part 
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good or for evil, according to the mode in 
which they were met by the executive 
Government. The petition was drawn up in 
much better and more forcible language 
than he could use; he, therefore, would 
tread it to the House, and earnestly 
claimed their attention to it. The noble 
Earl then read the petition, as follows :— 


“That your petitioners are ministers of the 
God of love and mercy, who haye assembled 
to consider the laws which restrict the food of 
the people. . 

“That your petitioners, dwelling in the 
midst of their respective charges, and by 
habits of frequent and pastoral intercourse, 
familiar with their actual condition, and still 
further informed by the evidence submitted to 
this conference by unimpeachable witnesses ; 
it is most unquestionable that evils the most 
serious are preying on the very vitals of 
the country, and that the labouring classes 
throughout the kingdom are sinking into the 
lowest condition of physical suffering, and 
pining away under a wasting destitution of 
the necessaries of life, 

** That your petitioners would feel them. 
selves most unworthy of the office they sustain, 
and the master they serve, were they to view 
such a state of things with indifference, or to 
allow it to become daily more and moré aggra« 
vated, without directing their attention to its 
cause, and seeking the means of alleviation. 

“That to your petitioners it appears ob- 
vious, beyond all doubt, that whatever other 
causes may have contributed to the frightful 
amount of misery which they deplore, the 
principal has been the provision laws, which 
make the very necessaries of life scarce and 
dear, and by their mischievous operation have 
at the same time enhanced the price of food 
and diminished the ability to purchase it; 
and that as obviously the remedy for this evil 
is the abrogation of the laws which produced it. 

“That to your petitioners it is manifest that 
any law tending to produce a scarcity of the 
food necessary to sustain the life of man, or 
to increase its ‘price, and so to throw difficul- 
ties in the way of procuring it, is a wron 
done to society at large, and a direct an 
glaring violation of the will and law of the 
universal parent of mankind, 

“That your petitioners are only acting in 
the spirit of their office, when they remind 

our honourable House that laws of human 
eeielataree should be framed in strict accord+ 
ance-with the declared will of God, and the 
beneficent designs of his providence; . and 
that all Jaws which contradict his will, and 
counteract his bounty, must of necessity be 
wrong in principle and injurious in their ten- 
dency; and that it is the deliberate aud 
solemn conviction of this assembly, that this 
is the unrighteous character of the operation 





of the. provision laws of this kingdom, under 

















whose baneful influence our beloved coun 
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is severed from table intercourse wit 
other countries which are ready to exchange 
their products for our manufactures—the skill 
and labour of the industrious classes of our 
countrymen are rendered of less and less avail 
to their own subsistence, whilst immense num- 
bets of them from day to day are thrown out 
of employment, and redu to’ a state of 
utter destitution, or cast ee the rapidly 
decreasing resources of the humane and. cha- 
ritable, who, in their turn, ate sinking down 
into the abject condition of paupers; and 
famine, disease, and death are spreading with 
fearful desolation throughout the length and 
= of this once prosperous and happy 
land, 

Your petitioners, therefore, convinced of 
the sinfulness of these laws, which violate the 
paramount law of God, and restrict the bounty 
of his providence; of their injurious operation 
on the domestic comforts, and the social, 
moral, and religious condition of the people 
of these realms; of the vast amount of evil 
they have already produced; and of the fear- 
fal rapidity with which they are driving on 
their injured and suffering victims to despon- 
dency or desperation, and threatening the 
peace and safety of the empire—-implore your 
honourable House, as you fear that God who 
is the friend and aug of the poor,—as you 
love that country whose interests are com- 
mitted into your hands—to take into your 
eatly and most serious consideration the pro- 
vision laws, and especially the Corn-laws, 
which have wrought this enormous amount of 
evil and misery, for the purpose of devising 
such means as to your honourable House may 
seem meet for their abolition,” 


The noble Earl proceeded to say, that 
before he sat down he could not help ex- 
pressing his deep regret that her Majesty's 
Ministers had determined to postpone all 
inquiry into the distressed state of the 
country till next year. He could hardly 
have expected such conduct from any body 
of men, and he could not help saying, that 
it appeared to him very like heartlessness 
to pursue such a course, when it was 
known that an immense mass of the popu- 
lation of the country would be exposed to 
the want of food and fuel, in the coming 
winter months, According to the evidence 
of many medical men, it was an undoabted 
fact, that hundreds and hundreds, during 
the last year, had fallen into an untimely 

rave, in consequence of the operation of 
these laws, and he felt convinced that 
before they met again, thousands would 
have been added to those hundreds. He 


thought such a nement @ great re- 
sibility for amy sree to under- 
e, and one, which he must confess, he 
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thought would not have been undertaken 
by a Conservative Government, He could 
not help feeling that no little fraud had 
been practised on the people by the course 
pursued on this subject, for the noble Earl 
who moved the amendment to the Address, 
stated, that when they had a Government 
meget J the confidence of the Parlia- 
ment and the country, it would be time 
to enter on a discussion of those laws, and 
to engage in inquiry. This, he contended, 
was either a fraud on the people, or the 
noble Lords opposite had not the confi- 
dence of the House. He could hardly 
suppose that the noble Earl intended a 
fraud, or that the noble Earl had no con- 
fidence in himself; or that the noble Duke 
had no confidence in those who were 
marshalled around him; or that another 
noble Duke, a Member of the Goyern- 
ment, who had put himself forward ve 
prominently as the defender of the agri- 
cultural interests, had no confidence in 
his Colleagues. The result, however, would 
almost appear that no confidence in each 
other was the principle of the Cabinet. 
Before he sat down, he would put a ques- 
tion to the noble Duke opposite, to which, 
however, he had no right to expect an an 
swer, The noble Duke had been described 
as being peculiarly the farmer's friend, 
and it was reported that he had stated at 
a public dinner, a short time since, that he 
would not consent ‘o any alteration 
whatever of the Corn-laws. Now it would 
satisfy the minds of farmers in many parts of 
the country, if the noble Duke would 
state whether he really said so or not. 

.No answer was returned, Petition then 
laid on the Table. 


Catuotics 1n Inpia.] Lord Clifford, 
(of Chudleigh), moved for— te 


Copies of any official communications made 
in the year 1835 to the British Government at 
home by the Governor-General of Hindostan, 
relative to a correspondence between the Goe 
vernor-General and the governor of Goa, 
upon a claim advanced’ by that governor, on 
the part of the crown of Portugal, to the right 
of authorising the residence for the exercise of 
spiritual functions of any Roman Catholi¢ 
missionary in Hindostan; also copies of any 
official communiations made in. 1839 by the 
Governor of Madras to the British Govern. 
ment at home, relative to two decrees, dated 
the first, December the 18th, 1836, and the 
second decree very soon afterwards of the cols 
lector and magistrate of the [Madura district, 
which gave rise to an order.in council of the 
Madras Presidency, dated June 7th, 1839, 
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and.to another order in council, dated July 9, 
1839,77) ~ 


Im «submitting this motion to their 
Lordships: ‘be had no wish or intention 
to embarrass the Hog eoapnneet ag this 
subject, although sat on the op 
sition Sein The grievances and dis- 
abilities: under which the Catholics la- 
boured in some parts of India, were of a 
most: harrassing nature, and they found 
that they-could not get redress from any 
inferior court, and that the proper mode 
of proceeding was an Address from both 
Houses of Parliament to her Majesty. The 
matter had been under the consideration 
of the board of directors of the East-India 
Company, and either a most unfair report 
had ‘been made by the directors, or the 
directors had no power of granting redress, 
It was: possible that objection might be 
made to the production of these papers, 
and that it might be termed merely a 
peur squabble between some Jesuits and 
‘ortuguese priests, who the more they 
quarrelled the better, as it might end in 
their being converted to the Protestant 
faith. He trusted; however, their Lord- 
ships would ‘not take such a view of the 
matter, but would grant the papers he had 
moved for. ‘He would say a few words 
with regard to a petition which had been 
ed to their Lordships in the course 
of the evening from a rev. Gentleman— 
Sir Harcourt Lees. That gentleman was 
bot; perhaps, aware, that in applying the 
name of Jesuit to the class of persons to 
whom his petition referred, he was making 
tse'of nick names. Dr. Johnson being 
asked to give the definition of the term 
* Jesuit,” bis answer was, “‘ A man who is 
rather’ more clever than the man who 
called him 80.” - His friend, the rev. Mr. 
Kenny, to whom he should have occasion 
to refer, wes'a Jesuit, and had been so 
called’ by Sir Harcourt Lees, who, however 
was not a Jesuit himself. Some evidence 
had been adduced before their Lordships 
in the year 1825, when a select committee 
had been appointed to inquire into the 
sabject of Catholicism in Ireland, the effect 
of ‘which’ had been entirely to do away 
with any charges of disloyalty which might 
be'brought against the Jesuits. A question 
was asked of one of the witnesses whether 
there was not a body of friars in existence 
in Ireland, called Jesuits, and the 
answer ‘was, that there was ‘no body 
so ‘called of a purely ecclesiastical che- 
sacter, but that there were’ some per- 
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sere of that denomination who had estab- 
i a seminary in Ireland. The object 
of a seminary was to afford domestic 
instruction in opposition to foreign edu- 
cation, and where such was the object of 
a body of persons, he conceived that they 
must be looked upon as a loyal’ body of 
the subjects of her Majesty, and the most 
likely of all persons to be useful to the 
state. “From another portion of the evi- 
dence given, it appeared that the Roman 
Catholic ‘hierarchy did not countenance 
an active interference by the clergy jit 
political matters. At‘a general meeting of 
the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland, in 
1832, an exhortation, signed by all those 
bishops, to all the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Ireland, thenceforth ‘to abstain from 
being chairmen or secretaries of political 
meetings, from moving or seconding reso- 
lutions at such meetings, or from being 
members of any secret societies, was drawn 
up and published; and no instance had 
occurred, before or since 1832, of any of 
the Irish Jesuits having done what all the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy were there 
exhorted not to do henceforward. It was 
expressly stated by Mr. D. O’Connell, in 
bis examination, that no single itistance 
had as yet occurred of the infringement of 
this rule. Bat to proceed to the subject 
to which his motion more particularly had 
reference; he was not surprised on his 
returning to England, in 1833, to find 
that ‘advices had ‘been received in this 
country; of meetings’ having been held ‘in 
Calcutta, at which resolutions had been 
agreed to, and opinions expressed cone 
demnatory of ‘the existing state of things 
in our Indian colonies. ‘Tt appeared ‘that 
there were at that time in India several of 
our Irish regiments, composed, in a very 
great measure, of members of the Roman 
Catholic’ Church, whose discipline and 
proper demeanour, their Lordships were 
aware, were in a great measure dependent 
upon the moral influence exercised over 
them by the priests of their religion. “The 
only Roman Catholic priests at that time 
there, were of Portuguese education, ‘and 
those not the élite of the Portuguese col- 
leges, and were connected with the con+ 
vent of Goa, and possessing a strong feel- 
ing also in accordance with the principles 
of those of Lisbon. These persons were 
in a great measure unacquainted with the 
English language, and ill-qualified, there- 
fore, to discharge the duties imposed upoa 
them by their position, Under these cire 
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cumstances, application was made to the 
Government of,.this country, and. with a 
view of supplying the obvious want which 
existed, they caused. inquiries to be made 
in Ireland for persons to go out to Calcutia; 
and an Irish priest belonging to — 
College, a particular friend of his( Clif- 
ford), whom he bad kuown from boyhood, 
who had been with him in Sicily in 1811, 
when Lord William Bentinck was in com- 
mand there, had been accordingly sent out 
by, the Rey. Mr. Kenny,. superior of that 
college, in 1833, to Rome, and had there 
been appointed by Pope Gregory XVI. his 
vicar tolic for Beryal, whether he had 
ed,. His name,.was Robert St. 

r. , After he had arrived, a letter was 
sent to the Governor-General by the Por- 
tu priests, demanding, on the part of 
the crown of Portugal, the exclusive right 
of introducing priests of the Roman Ca- 
tholic church into. our Indian possessions 
at. Madras... This was the first letter he 
wished to be produced. - The second letter 
which he required was the answer of the 
Governor-General to this application. He 
did not know whether their Lordships 
would be disposed to-recognise an act of 
the. Pope, but he wished. to know whether, 
after. Mr. St, had. received the 
authority of the Sovereign of this country 
to. proceed to Hindostan, as the superior 
of the Catholic body there, and after his 
character had been recognised. by the 
Pope, and by our local. government in 
India, it was found out by the House, that 
these Portuguese priesis should be con- 
sidered to be the only priests, because they 
said sot He was sure that their Lord- 
ships would agree to no such proposition. 
But his information, in reference to this 
matter went much farther, and he: sin- 
cerely trusted, that in this respect it would 
turn out to be false. It appeared, that 
certain trastees, or persons acting as such 
(but not priests), of churches or chapels 
built by certain Roman Catholic congre- 
gations with their own money, on their 
own groand, for which churches or chapels 
those persons acted as trustees, with the 
obligation of. providing Roman Catholic 
pastors for the said churches or chapels 
in elt Madura district, had been im- 
isoned b 
Sate of that district for refusi 
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the collector and magis- 
to deliver 


up the keys of the said churches to cer- 
tain. Portuguese priests belonging to a 
a uy whom the right rev. Dr. O'Connor 
w 


is not a Jesuit, nor had a single 
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Jesuit in his district, nor brought out with 
him a single Jesuit), but a Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop, recognised in the Madras pre- 
sidency as superior of the Roman Catho- 
lic missions im the Madras district; and 
Dr, St. Leger, who being a: Jesuit, ‘could 
not be a bishop, but was recognised in 
1834 by the Bengal presidency as supetior 
of the Roman; Catholic missions in that 
district, had declared by public: pastoral 
letters to be out-of the communion: of the 
Roman Catholic church, and who had not 
contributed one farthing to the building 
of those churches.. He stated that to their 
Lordships upon the authority of the hoa. 
and rev. Walter Clifford, his own brother, 
a Roman Catholic ya at Trichino- 
poly in the Madura district... A she 
must further, inform . their Londehips, 
founded on the authority of a foreigner of 
distinction, was current in the Madura 
district, and was doing much harm there. 
The report in question was, that some of 
these imprisoned persons had been tor: 
tured (souwnis aux tourments) to oblige 
them to deliver up the keys. He consi- 
dered it his duty to disbelieve such a te+ 
port till.it was confirmed ; but equally-his 
duty to state the existence of such @ e+ 
port to the House,'asa report that ought 
to be inquired into, Bur | he must also 
state to their Lordships, that he had.-not 
been informed, that those :persons. had 
been tortured by order of the istrate, 
or of any magistrate, He must add, that 
the Roman Catholics in the Madura. dis- 
trict had been officially informed, that the 
Court of Directors, or ‘the Government 
in London,’ to use the words. of his. in- 
formation, had approved the proceedings 
of the collector and . magistrate. in. the 
Madura district, as reported to that Go- 
vernment from the Madras presidency 
and that the foreigner of distinction above 
mentioned, had repeated @ conversation 
between himself and one of the. superior 
judges “é the district, mbich was caleu- 
ated, in his opinion, to do incomparably 
more sehehiot tan the act. of the collector 
and magistrate, inasmuch as it imputed to 
Lord ,Melbourne’s. Cabinet,’ principles 
which were the very reverse of those, of 
that. Cabinet, on the authority. of,..that 
superior judge. The noble Lord concluded 
by submitting his motion, . «.« . fi 
Lord Ellenborough.. wished, the .noble 
Lord to state any authority on which he 
aceused a servant of. the Government in 
India of administering torture, . om 
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© Lord. Clifford had stated it a¢ a report 
which had gone abroad, and had done 
much mischief, that such an act had been 
perpetrated, and he said that he would 
not believe any such acts, When the 
Irish Catholics, who were in possession of 
the churches, refused to give them up, a 
party of soldiers turned them out by force, 
and then reported that they had only kept 
ip ssion those who already had it. 

Lord Ellenborough had never heard a 
noble Lord express himself so ambiguously 
when he thus accused a servant of the 
Government of England acting in India. 
As the noble Lord had not answered the 
first question, would the noble Lord say 
whether any Englishman whatever had 
used the word torture ? 

Lord Clifford: No Englishman had 
used the word torture. 

Lord Elienborough: Would the noble 
Lord state what foreign word he so 
translated ? 

Lord. Clifford said, as the report went, 
these parties were put into prison and 
were there tortured, whether by order of 
Ahe.magistrate or not did not appear. 

Lord. -Ellenborough: Will the noble 
Lord read the words ? 
vy» Lard: Clifford ; The words were ‘‘ J/s ont 
eté saumis aux tourments.” 

Lord Ellenborough had but a very few 
words. to say in reply to the statement of 
the noble Lord. He should not follow the 
noble Lord into his defence of the Jesuits, 
for. whatever: might be his (Lord Ellen- 
-borough’s) opinion with regard to that able 
and learned body, it could not be denied 
Ahat Parliament had at various times en- 
Aertained very great jealousy of them. 
Neither should he follow the noble Lord 
4a his attack on the Portuguese priests, of 
whom he knew nothing except that they 
had conducted themselves in India very 
peaceably, and had discharged their re- 
ligious duties in that country with. zeal 
and assiduity. It might, however, be 
convenient to their Lordships that he 
should state, as the noble Lord had not 
Mone so, what was the origin of the trans- 
actions out of.which the difference to 
which the noble Lord had alluded had 
arisen. For more than 200 years the 
Portuguese priests, acting under the 


Bishop of St. Toma, and under the sane. 
Aion of.a bull issued by the Pope, and been 
in the habit of administering religious rites 
to the whole of the Roman Catholic po- 
pulation in that part of the world, amount- | 
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ing, as the noble Lord had said, to about 
a million of souls. Some years ago a 
person of British extraction was sent out 
to Madras, with the title of vicar-apostolic, 
and this person was accompanied by some 
eighteen or twenty Jesuits from Ireland. 
Subsequently, another gentleman went 
out from Ireland (Dr. O’Connor) to Cal- 
cutta with a similar title, accompanied by 
ten or twelve Jesuits. The Government 
of India had thought it right to acknow. 
ledge the vicars apostolic as the channel 
through whom all communications be- 
tween the Government and the Roman 
Catholic body should be made. Now, the 
vicar having thus conceded to him the 
spiritual authority, proceeded to lay claim 
to the temporalities of the Church. And 
out of this difference about the temporali+ 
ties of the Roman Catholic Chureh in 
India between the Irish Jesuits and the 
Portuguese priests had arisen the com- 
plaint of the noble Lord. The course 
which the Governments of India had taken 
in the matter when applied to on the 
subject was simple and correct. They said 
that it was their desire to interfere as little 
as possible with the religious feelings of 
the people under their Government, or to 
give any opinion as to the temporalities 
belonging to the various churches; but 
that if questions of property connected 
with those temporalities arose, the parties 
must go to the courts of law for redress. 
These parties had done so, and in one 
ease, in a question relating to a Capuchin 
convent, the decision had beer given in 
favour of the Portuguese priests who were 
in possession, The only other case which 
had arisen was that to which the noble 
Lord had alluded, and which was the 
cause of this charge against the collector. 
But it was not in the power of the col- 
lector to give possession. He had only 
authority in preserving the peace, a 
jurisdiction, in fact, similar to that of a 
civil magistrate. If be had acted wrongly 
the parties aggrieved had an appeal, first 
to the state court, then to the provincial 
court, and again to the supreme court, 
where they would have an opportunity of 
proving their case. It was unnecessary 
for him (Lord Ellenborough) to inform 
their lordships that no magistrate could 
presume to administer the torture, and if 
it could be proved that the magistrate to 


whom the noble Lord had referred had 


done so, he would be immediately dis- 
missed ; and he was quite sure that it 











Dremigniedstnctthe cathedlntc fosiguer 
investi , jastic oreigner 
who had. written. to the noble Lord 
had totally misrepresented what had ac- 
tually taken place, He thought it was 
wrong in the noble Lord to bring forward 
a charge of this nature against a magis- 
trate, and that without stating any name, 
but indicating pretty distinctly to whom 
he alluded. The noble Lord had brought 
forward a grave accusation against one of 
of the judges of the supreme court of 
India on the authority of a person un- 
known, and whose name even he had not 
given; and he must say that it was a most 
unfair proceeding to circulate such charges 
in that House without giving to the ac- 
cused party an opportunity of defending 
himself, He regretted much that the no- 
ble Lord had mentioned the subject. He 
did not think the noble Lord had done 

service to his co-religionists by so 
doing; for what the noble Lord had said 
could not but tend to increase that exas- 
peration which already existed between the 
flocks who adhered respectively to those 
priests who were quarrelling for those 
temporal possessions of the Church. It 
would have been far better to have left the 
matter in: silence now, as the noble Lord 
had done during the period when his 
own. political Friends were. in office 
—than thos, by alluding to ity to add 
to. that ill..feeling which already ex- 
isted between those religious bodies. 
Nothing which the noble Lord had said— 
nothing which he was likely to say, could 
embarrass the Government here; but if by 
the course he took he should create exas- 
peration more than already existed 
amongst the religious bodies in Madras, 
he would, without doubt increase the diffi- 
culties of the Government there, while he 
would fail in doing good service to those 
to whom he was desirous of rezdering as- 
sistance. The papers for which the noble 
Lord had moved were so described that 
the India Board bad been unable to find 
them. Whether they existed or not he (Lord 
Ellenborough) did not know, With regard 
to the first. of these papers—the. letter of 
the Governor of Goa and the answer of 
Lord Bentinck—he could have no objec- 
tion to. produce them; and he should, at 
the same time, move for and lay upon the 
table sonie other papers connected with the 
same subject, including a letter from the 
Governor of Goa to Lord Bentinck, and 
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Council of Calcutta ; also.a petition trans- 
mitted by the vicar apostolic of Madras to 
the governor of that province, tnd the 
answer thereto; in which documents jit 
would be seen that the priests to whom 
allusion had been made were, notwith- 
standing what the noble Lord had said, 
distinctly described as Jesuits. He would 
only repeat that if any magistrate had ex- 
ceeded his powers in administering the 
law, there could be no doubt whatever, if 
proof of such illegal acts were forthcoming, 
that the government at Madras would be 
ready and willing to punish the parties 
who had committed them. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 

Papers laid on the Table. 


Distress oF tHE Country.}] The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, in presenting a 
petition from protestant dissenters of 
Hackney, praying the House, without ad- 
ditional delay to relieve the distress of the 
manufacturing districts and stop what the 
petitioners believed to be impending na- 
tional misery and irretrievable ruin, ob- 
served that he had seen with great con- 
cern that her Majesty’s Ministers’ had 
not requested the aitention of the House 
to that important inquiry which the people 
of this country had a right to expect, and 
for which the address lately agreed to by 
their Lordships had prepared them; be- 
cause he believed that it was the duty of 
Parliament to go into the inquiry, if it 


been proposed. As it had not been pro- 


posed, however, by her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, it was not his intention or the inten- 
tion of any other noble Lord near bim, to 
press the subject upon Parliament,. but 
they would wait earnestly and anxiousl 
for that declaration of opinion whic 
must, sooner or later, proceed from her 
Majesty’s Government. ; 
The Duke of Wellington thought that if 
the noble Lord had reflected he would 
have been of opinion that it was impossi- 
ble to enter upon. any inquiry that. could 
have been brought toa close between, this 
and the probable termination of . the 
Session. ‘ 
Adjourned till Monday. 
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735 Retired Annuity 

New Writ. For East Retford, in room of Hon, A, Dun- 
eombe, Groom in Waiting. 

Bills. first time :—Clayton’s Name.—Read second 
time Payment.—Read third time :—-Royal 

Frogmore Lodge ; Lunatics. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Thornely, from Presbyterians 
of Chester, by Mr. Wiguey, from Brighton, by Mr. 
Phillips, from Hand-loom Weavers of Manchester, by 
Mr. Cobden, from Long Preston, and Lenton, and a 
Publie Meeting at Holborn, for the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws,—By Mr. Wakiley, from J, J. Stockdale, for an Alter- 
ation in the Poor-law; and from W. H. Fyles, for -nquiry 
into the state of the Low Water Harbours on the Coast of 
Kent.—By Mr. Wilbraham, from G. W. Buller, for a 
Tax on Property.—By an hon. Member from Ranelagh, 
for Redemption of Tolls of Waterloo, é&c. Bridges. 

* Corn 1 Russra.] On Sir T. Freeman- 
tle’s moving the Order of the Day for the 
third reading of the Royal Gardens Bill, 

Mr. V. abi said he wished to put 
a question, or rather make some suggestion 
to the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury. After hearing a state- 
ment which had been made on a former 
occasion in that House, on the authority 
of papers before Parliament respecting the 
large amount of grain said to be grown 
one year in the Russian province of Tam- 
boff, he had taken the liberty of asking the 
noble Lord, the late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whether, from the information be 
had had within his means, he could give 
any explanation of what seemed to him 
the very extraordinary statement ; but the 
noble Lord, while concurring with him, 
that the amount of corn grown appeared 
to be something very unusual, assured him 
that the papers, as laid before the House, 
were correct copies of the official papers. 

Upon inquiring further at the Foreign- 

Office, yesterday, he found, from a com- 

munication with the Under Secretary, not 

only that there was no mistake of the 
transcript whence the papers had been 
printed, but that a letter had since been 
received from our consul at St. Peters- 
burgh, the author of the former statement, 
re-affirming that statement, namely, that 
more than thirty-eight millions of quarters 
were grown every year in the province of 
Tamboff. He could not, however, but 
still imagine, that there must be some 
great error in this matter. Upon another 
point, the price of this corn, he had also 
stated to the noble Lord opposite his con- 
viction that there must be an entire mis- 
take in the return made to the House; 
and had affirmed his full belief that, 
whereas the consul at St. Petersburgh 
stated, that this corn could be brought to 
the market at St. Petersburg for from 13s, 
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to 14s. a quarter, the real fact would be 
found to be, that the calculations given in| 
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Rossian. money and Russian measures 
would, when turned into English money 
and English measures, show that instead 
of 13s. to 14s., the real price of grain ia 
St. Petersburg would be from 27s, to 28s, 
Upon asking the Under-Secretary of State 
also as to this point, it now tarned out 
that, although the consul re-affiirmed his 
former statement as to the quantity grown, 
he admitted that he had been incorrect:as 
to the price, and that, in point of fact, the 
real price was from 27s. to 28s, Now, in 
order to remove any delusive impression 
upon this subject, it was essential that no 
mistakes — 

The Speaker begged to remind the hon. 
Member, that the question before. the 
House was the Order of the day. for the 
third reading of the Royal Gardens. Bill. 

Mr. V. Harcourt said he would no longer 
detain the Hause, but simply ask the right 
hon. Baronet whether, before the. House 
was called upon to decide as to the corn 
question, it was not desirable that more 
inquiry should be made on the subject ? 

Sir R. Peel said, he thought the. best 
arrangement he could make on this point 
would be, to lay before the House the sub 
sequent .information received from. the 
consul at St. Petersburg, and any further 
information which might be obtained.’ It 
was quite certain that there had been no 
mistake as to the matter in the Foreign- 
Office. The statement of the consul was 
distinctly this, —that 38,500,000 quarters 
were grown in 1835 in the province of 
Tamboff, and the authority he gave was 
that of Mr. Calley, a large corn dealer, 
and one of the principal British residents 
at St, Petersburg... The consul, however, 
had not, as the hon. Gentleman imagined, 
re-affirmed his statement as to the quan- 
tity grown, but said he would make further 
inquiries on the subject. 

Conversation dropped. 


Mawnwine tHE Royat Navy. Cap- 
tain Berkeley begged to call the attention 
of the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty to 
a resolution of which he had given notice 
with respect. to the efficient manning of 
the navy.. He wished to know whether it 
were the intention of the present Board of 
Admiralty to issue orders, that in futore 
none of her Majesty’s ships of war should 
be sent to sea without a fixed and full 
complement of men ? 

r. Sidney Herbert said, the subject 
was at present under the consideration of 
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the Board of Admiralty.. The principle 
of having a full and efficient complement 
of'men on board vessels of war, was one of 
which he entirely approved; at the same 
time the honiand’ gallant Member must 
see, that, consistent Soak the public ser- 
vice; it was impossible for him to pledge 
himself to the extent to which that prin- 
ciple would be applied. 

‘Captain Berkeley then begged to with- 
draw tlie motion of which he had given 
notice apon that subject. 


Carrurne or Acre.| The hon. and 
gallant Member begged also to ask, whe- 
ther the hon. Baronet was aware that 
Admiral Stopford had made’ application 
tothe late Board of Admiralty to revive 
the system ‘of giving prize money to the 
seamen and marines employed at Acre as 
at Algiers and Navarino—whether any an- 
swér had “been returned, and whether it 
were intended to give effect to that appli- 
cation ? 

Mr. Sidney Herbert said the application 
had been referred to the ‘present Board of 
Admiralty, and was under its considera- 
tions © 

‘Captain Berkeley under these circum- 
stances would withdraw the notices of 
motion he had given on these subjects. 

The Royal Gardens Bill was then read 
a third'time and passed. 


Retirep Awnovity To Vicz-Cnan- 
CELLORS.}] On the motion that the report 
fromthe committee of the whole House, 
atithorising her Majesty to grant a retiring 
allowance of 3,500/. to the new Vice- 
Chancellors, be received, 

‘“olonel Sibthorp objected to the amount 
of'rétiting allowance. He thought it much 
téW' great, but would not divide the House 
on the question. 

Mr. Ewart also thought the sum too 
great, and proposed that the amount be 
reduced from 3,5001. to 3,000/. 

The Chancellor ‘of the age ta ob- 
jected to the proposition. The duties of 
the Vicé-Chancellors were not inferior to 
those of the other judges, and it would be 
extremely dangerous, by fixing a lower 
retiring salaty than those of the judges, 
t6 produce ‘the impression that their em- 
Lr ued was inferior or’of ‘less import- 
atte 


Mr. Wakley should like to know when 
they were to begin to act.upon a different 
rinciple, because it might be said in all 
VOL, LIX. {Pi} 
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cases {t was inexpedient to reduce the 
emolument, lest it might be inferred that 
the office was not of importance. Con- 
sidering the state of the finances of the 
country, that they had no money to be- 
stow, but rather wanted money to borrow, 
he thought that the retiring salary pro- 
posed to be paid to Vice-Chancellors'was 
preposterously high, and he regretted that 
his hon, Friend opposite had not moved 
a much greater reduction. “He conceived 
that 2,0007, a year would be quite suffi- 
cient as a retiring allowance. They ought 
to show some consideration for the bauk- 
rupt condition of the finances of the coun- 
try, and he was very sorry that the present 
Administration had not made a beginning 
in that direction. As‘in the last Séssion 
of Parliament they had been committed to 
the proposed sum, the present Adminis- 
tration were no more to blame for it than 
the last ; but if both Administrations were 
thus to ran on in couples, the public would 
be placed in the difficult position of not 
being able to find out which was the worse 
of the two. It was said, that’ if: you 
don’t offer a high reward, ‘you won’t’ get 
valuable services, or be able to command 
the best talent at the bar.” For his'patt, 
he found great difficulty in’ meeting with 
a lawyer who was worth 3,0000. or 4,000f 
a year, although he had’ searched for one 
again and again, There ‘were cettainl 

men in the profession of great talent, ‘ari 

there was no doubt that judges ought to 
be men of the highest capacity and hon- 
our; because, by putting men of inferior 
abilities into such a position, they would 
be risking the rights and liberties ‘of the 
people, injuring the ‘adininistration’ ‘of 
justice, and endangering the public service 
to a vast extent. He was, therefore, for 
amply rewarding the services of ‘judges, 
but he considered that the amount now 
proposed was much too high. There was 
a very strong feeling in the pablic’ mind 
against the amount of salaries paid’ to 
public functionaries in general. The public 
considered them to be too high, and would 
not believe that that House was sincere 
in its professed regard for econony,’ if it 
continued to propose such exorbitant an- 
noities by way of remuneration.” The 
Lord Chancellor was paid a salaty “of 
14,0007, and a ‘retiring allowatice “of 
5,0002:, hich was preposterously* high, 
considering the miserable condition of the 


working classes, and considering also that 
‘the e necessaries of life were taxed to 
2 
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pay those enormous salaries. It was a} 
disgrace to that House, and a reflection 
upon the justice of Parliament, that such 
things should be. He hoped, although 
he did not-expect, that the House would 
adopt the proposition of his hon. Friend,. 
and strike off the trifling sum which he 
suggested, if only as an indication ‘of 
their desire to do something towards 
lessening the burdens of the people. It 
was only 500/., but let them be able 
to say, that they had made a beginning 
in this Session of Parliament, as a pledge 
of their intention to go a great deal farther 
by and by. 

Sir R. Peel said, that the House was 
well aware .of the circumstances under 
which this bill had been proposed by her 
Majesty’s late Administration, It was for 
the purpose of providing some remedy for 
the enormous evils which had arisen from 
the accumulation of business in the Court 
of Chancery. The evils accompanying the 
denial of justice, arising not from neglect 
on the part of the judicial authorities, 
who it was admitted were most competent 
to the discharge of their duties, but from 
the impossibility of transacting the im- 
mense and complicated business of the 
Court of Chancery, had led to the pro- 
posal of this bill as a remedy. He was 
quite sure of this, that the worst economy 
would be to make incompetent appoint. 
ments, and the present measure would fail 
in its object, unless they could procure 
from the bar two men of great. eminence 
for the discharge of the judicial duties to 
which it would give rise. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Finsbury said, he never knew a 
lawyer whose services were worth 3,000/. 
or 4,0002. a year, but at the same time he 
admitted that it was of the utmost im- 
portance to the public interests that men 
of high authority, great learning, and un- 
blemished integrity should be induced to 
accept judicial offices. It was upon the 
latter principle that the proposal before 
the House had been made by the late 
Government. If judges were appointed, 
inferior in learning or ability to the advo- 
cates who pleaded before them, it was 
impossible that their decisions could carry 
with them due weight. In such a case, 


the temptations to appeal would be mul- 
tiplied, and procrastination greatly: in- 
creased. The retiring allowances proposed 
in this case were the same with those of 
the puisne judges, 3,500/. a year, and he 
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of judges retaining their jodiciab situ- 
ations at a time when they were incom+ 
petent for the discharge of the duties con 

nected with them. He had heard it fre- 
quently stated, that it was the | truest 
economy to appropriate such an amount 
of retiring salary as should induce judges 
to’ volunteer to retire from the judicial 
bench before they were. incapacitated: for 
the discharge of its duties, It was difficult 
upon a question of some particular redue- 
tion of expenditure, of three or four hun- 
dred a year, always to show a sufficient 
reason for the precise amount fixed, bat, 
on the whole, he believed this subject to 
have been well considered. He had heard 
it stated, that the salaries attached to the 
new judicial offices would be hardly suf- 
ficient to ensure men of the first eminence 
—that there was a great probability of 
their not getting men of the first talent to 
relinquish their professional emoluments 
for the purpose of accepting the offices with 
these salaries. He had refused, however, 
to make any increase in the salaries pro- 
posed by the lateGovernment. He believed 
the amount was just,and he trusted it would 
be found sufficient to ensure the object of 
the bill. He wag quite sure that it was 
not wise to make a disproportionate retir- 
ing allowance, and: so induce those who 
were placed in’ judicial seats to remain 
to the last; when their strength was fail- 
ing, because there was not a sufficient 
inducement. to retire. He trusted that 
these considerations would be sufficient to 
lead the House to affirm thic proposal, 
which was made by the late Government 
and adopted by the present Government, 
not out of deference to their predecessors, 
but, because they thought it reasonable 
and just. and conducive to the interests of 
the people. 

Sir John Easthope said, that possibly 
there was no Member of the House who 
was more deeply impressed with the euf- 
fering of his constituents, or more anxious 
to consult every species of economy: than 
himself, Representing constituents who 
were suffering under distress that would 
defy description, he felt it his duty to take 
a line of rigid economy; but he might 
safely say for those constituents, piercing 
as was their misery, that they would dis- 
card such paltry economy as this, It was 
not by. rendering less efficient the courts 
of justice, or by excluding from the judi- 
cial bench individuals of high talent, that 
distress auch aa theirs was to be remedied. 
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complaint th Lennox, Lord A, 
Thole teal. f et, yin — Lincoln, rl of Rous ant de Captain — 
naealiowon ane reg use of tion | Lindsa iE, A. Rushbrooke, Colonel 
they were under. geet ec lga Litton F Scarlett, hon. R. L. 
aggravated their sufferings, ee Lockhart, W. Scott, hone: 2" 
fit on the State eons 
whilst it Tet aa no *e ally as iy yall, G. ae suing on ~~ F. 
. ackenzie, jy te 
(Sir. John: Hastloye) would be na party to. | MacGeachy, F, A Smith, A. 
an, economy wh iets doing no good to, the | | Marsham, Uke Os Smith, J. A, 
country,..might do. much damage to the | Martin, Smith, rt, hn. R, V 
administration. of justice. But he did, pe comathi J, Rad ythe, ho. a 
most, sincerely deplore, when they talked lagbewen wT A. Satton, hon. /H.M 
of,economy, that they did not go to. that! \forgan, O. Taylor, T. Bi 
grand source of the distresses of the peo- | Mundy, z. ra Tennent, J. E. 


ple, which was viewed te hout the , Murphy 
country. with the greatest possible dismay.. Newry, Or ebe 


Hanse divided. on the question that 
3,6001. stand part of the resalution—Ayes | 
150; Noes 36: Majority 114. 


Eist of the Aves. 


Acland, I . D, 
Acton Uolonel 
aR Cc. B. 

aie. 

Alix, J. P. 

Aatrobus, E. 

Arbuthnot, hon. H, 

Ashley, Lord 
ary * Colonel 


aan C.B. 
Barrington, Viseount 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 


Clements, Viseount 
aan eS 
alt Wi a is 


Cate 

Cool i ir Ga A. is 
r, hon. 

Create C c. 


mlyn, Viscount 

ott, B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W, B. 
Fitzroy, ‘Captain 
Fleming, J, W. 
Follett, Sir W. W. 
Forester, hu. G. C. W, 
Forman, T. S. 
Fox, C, R. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gordon, hon. Captain 
Gore, M. 
Goulburn, rt. hn, H: 


Graham, rt, hn. Sir J, 
t, Sir fi 
reenall, 


Greene, T. 
ibis hn. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, BE. 
Harcourt, G, G, 
Hardinge, rt. hn, Sir LI, 
Hardy ody 
Harford, 8. 
enley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, hon. 8S. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hollond, R, 
Honby, J hon. C, 
oO * 
Hoa B 
ughes «DD. 
feu, 8. 
living, J. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jeahnson, W..G. 
soit, | Sir W.G. I, 
ane; tain 
int 


efrison Sir E 





Knafehball, iit hon. 


‘Sir By 


 Larpent, Sir G, de H. 


Towneley, J. 
Trevor, hon. G, R, 


| Nicholl, rt. hn, J. Trollope, Sir J. 
| O’Brien, A. 8. Vere, Bi C.B 
| O'Connell, M. J. Verner, Colonel 
Ogle, S. C.H. Villiers, Viscount 
Paget, Lord W. Vyvyan, Sir R. Ry 
Pakington, J. 8. Veringny: H.§. 
Parker, dd, Welby, G 
Peel, rt. he. Sir R, Wigram, * st 
Peel, J. Wood, C. 
Planta, rt. hon. J. Wood, Colonel 
Pollock, Sir F. Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Pringle, A. Yorke, hon. E.T. 
Reid, Sir J. R. TELLERS. 
Repton, G. W. J. Fremantle, Sir T. 
Ralleston, Colonel Baring, H. 
List of the Noes. 
Bowring, Dr. Napier, Sir C. 
Brotherton, J. nites! foniein 
Bryan, G, Pe 
Busfeild, W. Plumri aptain 
arnegie, hon. Capt, Pom de, s far 1 
Cobden, Sibtho' , Colonel 
Crawford, Ww. S. Stansfield , W.R. €. 
Dennistoun, ¥. Stanton, W. H. 
Divett, EB. Stewart, Ps M. 
Duneaa, G. Thorngly, T. 
Ferguson Colonel Wakley, T- 
Fielden, hs alker, 


Fleetwood, SirP.H, Ward, H. G. 


Forster, Watson, WH. 
Gibson, T. M. Williams, W. 
Granger, T. C. Wrightson, W.B. 
Johnston, A. 

Layard, iy oni TELLERS, 
Leader, J Ewart, 

Morris, D. wes, H. 


Resolution agreed to,—Committee on 
the Administration of Justice Bill instrues 
ted to incorporate it with that bill. 


ApurmasTRaTION or Justice.] On 
the motion of the Attorney-General, the 
House went into committee on the Ad- 
ministrajion of Justice (No, 2) Bill, 

Clauses up to 16 were agreed to, 

Upon clayse 17, 

ae ane wished to know whether 
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— alteration was to be made in the ap- 
pellant jurisdiction of the Court of Chan- 
Gery. °As'it at present existed, it was ex~- 
tremely inconvenient, as the appeal was 
now from one judge to the Lord Chan- 
cellor: Subjects ‘of appeal were now de- 
¢eided’ by one judge.’ He (Mr. Watson) 
thought that three out of the five equity 
judges should be constituted a court of 
appeal, to which decisions would be from 
time to time referred. The great expense 
consequent on appeals to the House of 
Lords ‘would be thus put an end to, or at 
least’ diminished. He trusted’ that his 
Jearned Friend would introduce a clause 
to that effect in the present bill. 

The © Attorney-General was by ‘no 
means prepared to deny the importance 
of the ‘alteration suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman, or that great and valuable 
changes might be made in the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery; 
but he did not hesitate to state that ‘he 
had‘no intention whatever of introducing 
into this bill any such clause as that pro- 
posed by the‘hon. Gentleman. If he did 
so dering the’ present Session, he would 
be fairly chargeable with crude and hasty 
legislation. 

Clause agreed to. 

On clause 56, which proposes compen- 
sation to certain officers of the Court of 
Exchequer, 

Mr. Ward rose, and said this was the 
fit occasion for him to propose an amend- 
ment, for the purpase of bringing before 
the House a subject to’ which he was 
anxious to draw their attention. He alluded 
to: the case of the hon. Mr. Scarlett; to 
whom it was proposed by this clause to 
give compensation for being deprived of 
an’ office—that of a Master of the Court 
of ‘Exchequer, to which he had been ap- 

inted: by Lord Abinger, the Lord Chief 

aron. He had to beg pardon for renew- 
ing a question in which a Gentleman, now 
an hon. Member of that House, was con- 
cerned ; but at the same time the case 
was’ one which he felt imperatively called 
upon to bring under the notice of the 
House. The effect of the amendment 
which he should: propose, was, that the 
compensation proposed by the clause 
should not be ‘grt to ome officer of 
the: Court) of Exchequer who had been 
appointed ' to his official employment sub- 
sequent to the’ 14th of March, 1840, an 
amendment that would at once bear upon 
the-appointment of the hon, Member for 
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of Justice 
Horsham, which was made subsequently 
to that day. On the day in question, the 
14th of March, 1840, a bill was:proposed, 
with the concufrence of all. parties, for 
the purpose of chatiging the constitution 
of the Court ‘of: Exchequer, Before,the 
bill could be proceeded with, however, a 
life droppedy and an office became! vacant 
that was in the gift of the Lord - Chief 
Baron, which, although by. the, bill.in 
question it was about to be abolished, he 
immediately filled up by the appointment 
of his son, the hon. Mr. Scarlett... Yet 
that’ Gentleman, after only having held 
the office since March, 1840, now came 
and claimed: compensation for an office to 
which he had been appointed-by his. own 
father, after an announcement from the 
highest law  officers.in the country that it 
would be included in the proposed 
changes. And it further appeared; that 
the same'Lord Chief Baron was, together 
with the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
the very person to whom the decision on 
the question of compensation’ was tobe 
referred. . Then, supposing the emolu- 
ments of the. office to be about 1,800/. or 
2,000/. a-year, it might fairly be expected 
that the public would be annually charged 
with, a. sum of. at least 1,2002.-or. 1;400/, 
a-year.. Now, after the House had taken 
the trouble to come to a division on the 
subject of the salary of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, surely in a matter involving a much 
larger sum, and when the justice of the 
proceeding was much more doubtful, they 
would not refuse inquiry. It appeared, 
however, that by the 58th ciause it-was 
further provided, that when the hon. Gen- 
tleman should succeed to the peerage, the 
compensation should cease. But surely 
this made the whole subject still more.re- 
markable, for. if the bon. Mr. Scarlett.was 
fairly entitled to receive the compensation 
now, he. would be. equally entitled to.it 
should. he succeed to the peerage. ..He 
might perhaps be told that. this 58th 
clause had been inserted in consequence 
of a tacit understanding that had been 
come to in the late House of, Commons 
on the subject, .But even if sucha com- 
pact existed, it. was nothing .at all. to 
them in. the present consideration of 
the matter. They were to take. the case 
on. its own merits as it came.. before 
them... He denied, however, that. there 
existed,.any compact or , understanding 
onthe subject; On the, contrary, it was 
only by a.majority, of three, on. a division, 
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thatthe ‘question*was'carried, An hon. 
Member certainly did afterwards move a 
proposition to the effect; that the compen- 
sation should ed on _ —_ oo 
coming ao ‘peer ‘of - Parliament, but that 
sanant-t fiov only an additional reason 
why they should look »most strictly at this 
clause’ before they again made themselves 
partis to°so equivocal an arrangement. If 
the ‘hon? Gentleman were entitled to the 
cémpensation, then let him have it for his 
whole life; but if he was’ not, then he 
théught’ the® House would scarcely refuse 
to‘agree to a proviso tothe effect, that the 
compensation ‘clauses should: only apply 
to ‘those who were: appointed to their 
offices prior to the 14th of March, 1840. 
The ‘hou. Member: concluded by moving, 
to insertthe following words in theclause:— 
4 Who! was appointed to ‘his’ office prior to 
the 14th March, 1840.7: 
"Phe Attorney-General, (Sir Frederick 
Pollock), rose, inthe’ first’ instance, to 
correct ‘a misapprehension ‘on the part of 
the’hon: ‘Member’ for Sheffield, when he 
had said, that clause 58 was the result of 
a compromise: That clause was not in- 
serted as a compromise, but because it was 
coisidered that, ‘on suceéeding to the peer- 
age,’ Mr: Searlett would cease to hold the 
Office, ‘atid that, therefore; as it had*been 
by’ Lord ‘Abinger himself, that the appoint- 
mént had beén made, it was only fair that 
thé’ compensation ‘should ‘cease also. With 
tegard to the question itself; he quite 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman, that, 
where feelings of personal friendship and 
kitidness were mixed up, it ‘was always 
utpleasant ‘to enter upon discussions of 
this-kind,; but, at the same time, both the 
hon. Gentleman and himself mast do their 
duty.”"Not having been present ‘at the 
fotmer discussion, he did not vote in the 
division to' which the hon! Member referred ; 
but, at the’ same time, he entertained a 
ry distinct impression on the subject, 
which he would state to the House. Lord 
Abitiger, at the time the bill was brought 
in, was Lord Chief Baron, ‘and a vacancy 
occurred in the Court of Exchequer, which 
he filled up, before the ‘bill for abolishing 
that court ‘had been “proceeded with ‘in 
Parliament, though a ‘bill “to that effect 
liad been brought in in a former Session of 
Patliament.’ This*was quite true ; but ‘it 


was’ a ‘mistaké to suppose, as the ‘hon. 
Gentleman had done,’ that the proposition 
to” abolish ‘the Court of Exchequer met 
with “the entire concurrence’ and \ appro- 
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bation’ of all parties concerned. |. Lord 
Abinger himself, for instance, had felt. dis» 
posed to resist the abolition of.the court 
until a period long. after the appointment 
of his son, and many. Members of the pro-. 
fession regretted the step. The-complete 
severance of law and equity which {that 
bill would: create, was considered by many 
Members of Westminster-hall as a sort of 
professional grievance, though for his.owg 
part, he would at once admit the full. ba 
nefit which the bill would produce, and he 
did not mean to say one word in favour of 
the continuance: of the ‘court. But. the 
duty of Lord Abinger,. onder such cireums 
stances, was clear, .When.@ vacancy 
occurred in an office of considerable im~ 
portance, requiring -for the fulfilment.of 
its, duties a persou of considerable expes 
rience. and professional skill and. knows 
ledge, he could scarcely expect that the 
place would be accepted: by. one of fully 
competent powers, if his tenure of it was 
only to be temporary, and he certainly 
must say, he considered Lord Abinger was 
justified under such. circumstances,. in 
looking on the office as a part of his pat- 
ronage as Lord Chief Baton; and, on ‘the 
other hand, it would not have. been' cone 
sistent with what he owed’ the public’ ser- 
vice, to have; appointed any other person 
who would have taken the:office on less 
favourable terms than the hon..Member 
for Horsham. That Gentleman was atthe 
time a member of the legal profession, and 
had given up one or two situations of con- 
siderable amount, for the purpose of ac- 
cepting this; and he. repeated, that. he 
thought Lord Abinger had a perfect right 
to appoint him to the office.» He did not 
see that. Lord Abinger had any - legal, 
political, or moral! obligation, to-consider 
the office condemned at the time. -Rela- 
tionship constituted no disqualification for 
an office under such circumstances. _Why 
should: Lord Abinger pass over his own 

relation, a person every way qualified, and 

one who would only hold the office during 

his (Lord Abinger’s) life, and. appoint a 

less efficient person, unless iv-.rd he had 

appointed some person: who would-have 

claimed permanent compensation? He 

had had no, communication» with Lord 

Abinger on the subject, and, therefore, 

did! not know the exact circumstances 

under which the appointment was made; 

but he certainly would say, that consist- 

ently with the public service, and a due re- 

gard to his own right of patronage, he could 
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hot have made, tndér the circumstanéés 
Which he had alludéd to, a more judicious 
appointment. He trusted thé House would 
not alter the arrangement made last Ses- 
sion. If thé quéstidn came to a division, 
he should Certainly support the clause. 

Mr. Ward admitted, that there Was ho 
Tegal of political obligation on Lord Abin- 
ger hot to fill up the situation, but he 
hought the hon. Attorney-general went a 
Tittle too far, when he said théré was no 
moral obligation upon him. He thotight 
there Was upoh him the mofal obligation 
Of consulting the public interest in prefer- 
encé to his own privaté interest, which 
seemed to liave prevailed in the sélection 
he had made, With reference to what the 
hon. Gentleman had said, as to thé im- 
possibility of Lord Abinger obtaiting a 
Buécessor to the office if his ily’ 4 was 
to be only temporary, he (Mr. Ward) 
could only say, that the emolument of 
2,000/. a-yeat would be quite sufficient to 
secure a competent person, even though 
his tenure of it might be short. The hon. 
Gentleman had also urged, that Mr. Scar- 
lett had given up offices in ordét to take 
this appoittment. No doubt he would 
have been very willing to give wp those 
Offices in order to Sécure a compensation 
of 1,4002, a-year uiitil he should suctéed 
to the peerage. But he put it to the right 
hon. Gentléman opposite, who came into 
office with ‘great claims on the public 
consideration, and disavowed all private 
and personal considerations in the prepa- 
ration of thé measures which he might re- 
commend to the cotintry, whether it was 
an auspicious commencement td his new 
career, in which they were told he would 
do so much when he had matted his 
views, arid came to state his plans? 

Sit R. Peel said, if he temembeted 
rightly, the noble Lord opposite, when 
leader of the House, and the represénta- 
tive of the Government thete, entertained 
considerable doubts as to the propriety of 
this Compensation, The hon. Gentleman 
to whom the compensation was to be paid 
was wot then in the Howse, and his 
brother stated the circumstances under 
which he had accepted the office, and 
there was at that time a ¢laith for com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Ward intertupted the right hon. 
Barohet, and observed, that the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had brought 
forward the very motion which he now 


proposed. 
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“OF Tustice. 

Sir G. p said, what the fate Chae. 
celtor of the Exchequer tiad proposed the 
bill with precisély the sanie words Tw it hs 
those now embodied it the moti Of the 
Wor. Member for Sheffield. 

Sit R. Peet had wadetstood the Heble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) to have’ acqui- 
ested ih the atraligeient as being per. 
fectly just. 

Sir G. Grey said, tliat in thé Coutsé of 
the discussion On the former Hill (We fo- 
ble Tord (Lord J. Russell) ad ‘spoken of 
the point as one 6A Which two opinions 
might fairly be held, but that His Owi was 
agaihst giving the Coiipensation to Mr. 
Scatlett. The noble Lord accordingly 
voted dgainét the compenéation. © But 
aftét the division, his hon. and téared 
Fried the Member for Wells suggested, 
that at all events the compensation bubht 
not to be continued after Mr. Seatiett 
had, by being raised to the the 
ceased to hold the office, upon which the 
lof. @nd learned Member for Exeter at 
once said, the proposition was So Tedson- 
able, that although it had not sttuck those 
who called for the competisation; they 
could not Object to it, and it was agreed 
to aécordingly. But, in the first instance, 
his noble Friend had been against the 
compensation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
membered it was at the close of the de- 
bate, and on it being stated, that the 
hon. Member for Horsham had given up 
other offices in order to accept this, that 
the noble Secretary for the Colonies said, 
that circumstance, of which he was hot 
aware, very much altered the case. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir W. Follett) 
said, the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after hearing that the hon: Member 
for Horsham had given op other offices in 
order to acdept this, at once said he would 
be willing to give him compensation to 
the extent of those offices, and the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Rusvell) then also thought, 
that the case was much altered by the 
fact of those offices having been given up. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite was quite 
right in saying, that the noble Lord had 
voted against the compensation in the 
division on that occasion. 

Sit R. Peet continued by observing, 
that his only wish had been, that tte bill 
should be now brought forward in ‘the 
same state in which it had been dropped 
last year, and his impression certainly had 
been, that the noble Lord (Lord Ji Ruse 
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sell), on hearing. the statement, of the | sent case was also analogous to those 
brother of the hon. Member for, Horsham, | other cases whete compensation had been 
that he had given up other offices in order | granted with limitations. _ With reference 
te accept this, had acquiesced in the rea- | to. the bill of last year, he had certainly 
sonableness of the principle of compensa- | entertained a strong impression that the 
tion, and: the House of Communs were of | noble Lord. had felt that the principle of 
that. opinion, . He was, at once ready to| compensation (after the explanation of 
admit, that the decision of the late House | Major Scarlet!) applied to the case of the 
was not necessarily obligatory on this, and | hon, Member for Horsham; but he cer- 
that the decision of the: present case ought | tainly must now repeat, that on the very 
to rest on its merits, but at the same time | reason of the thing, the justice of giving 
it did appear to bim, that the present | some compensation being admitted on all 
claim. for, compensation rested upon the | hands, no personal nor political consider. 
same principle on which compensation in| ations ought to be allowed to interfere. 
such cases had usvally been granted. The | It certainly would be a most dangerous 
hon. Gentleman opposite was clearly wrong | principle to establish, should a mere no- 
in; supposing, that any. compromise had | lice of an alteration in the law be suffi- 
been entered into in limiting the compen- | cient to disentitle an individual from the 
sation. to. the, time. at which the hon./| exercise of privileges of which he was 
Member for Horsham should succeed to} then in the enjoyment. 
the.peerage; on the contrary, the office} Mr. Aglondy quite agreed with the 
was not tenable by him after. his elevation | right hon, Baronet, that nothing could be 
tothe. peerage. dt had,also been stated | more unjust than to allow personal or 
to. the House, that; at: the time at which | political considerations to interfere with 
the appointment was made, it was neces-| the just settlement of this question. He 
sary that. the office should be filled, and | hoped, that hon. Members would ‘guard 
the court could not.do without an officer | themselves against the great danger of 
of the sort. . That being so, and Lord | being influenced in the vote they should 
Abinger being then im the possession of | give by motives of personal kindness and 
the legal sights and privileges of his office | affection towards those who might have a 
as Lord Chief Baron, the mere notice of | strong pecuniary interest in this question. 
an-intention on the part of a Member of | It had been stated, that Mr. Scarlett had 
Parliament or of the Goyernment to| given up other offices, the retention of 
bring in a bill to deprive the officer in | which was incompatible with a a master- 
question of the emoluments to which he| ship in the Exchequer; he should be 
was entitled, ought not to be considered | glad to know what those offices were ; he 
equivalent to a dismissal of him from | did not think they could be fairly called 
them. . Notice of an intention to bring in | offices. One, he believed, was an ap- 
such a bill bad certainly been given, but pointment as counsel to the Mint. fn 
no act of the Legislature had passed af- | that capacity he might take on himself to 
fecting the legal privileges of the court— say Mr. Scarlett had most efficiently per- 
rivileges which had, no doubt, always formed his duties; indeed, he knew no 
oom considered as part and parcel of the man who was more respected in the pro- 
remuneration of the. judicial office, and so ' fession, or who was accustomed to perform 
looked upon in estimating the amount of the duties which fell to his lot in a more 
salary to be attached to it, as affording creditable manner, than his hon. Friend 
the means of providing for members of the Member for Horsham, But, apart 
the family. In the present. case, what had from all such feelings, he (Mr. Aglionby) 
been. affirmed. to be a fitting and neeces- | must be guided, on a question of this na- 
sary.appointment had been made, and.the |. ture, by a sense of public duty, Mr. 
choice of the judge had fallen on a mem- , Scarlett must have taken this office with 
ber of bis own family, who. had relin- | his eyes open, well knowing that it must 
quished his profession and other lucrative , soon be abolished, and haying then made 
situations in order to accept this appoint- the necessary calculations of profit and 
ment... He submitted, that. no political loss, he could not fairly be considered 
considerations ought to interfere with a. entitled to compensation under this. bill. 
just)view.of the case, or ought to be suf-' At all events, the a ement which he 
ered to, violate the principles which had : understood was sug' in the last Par- 
regulated retiring pensions; and the pre- , liament, limiting the compensation to the 
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logs: sustained by resigning the previous 
intments, was a much more reason- 
le. proposition, and he hoped the Solici- 
tor-general .would .see the propriety of 
adopting it as an equitable compromise, 
With, zespect\to the 58th clause of the 
bill,, he;.could. not help’ regarding it. as 
alike derogatory to. the dignity of the 
House, and the. station of his. hon. ,and 
learned ‘Friend. 
~The, Solicitor-General begged the hon, 
and. learned. Gentleman to remember, that 
in referring to the arrangement suggested 
last;. Parliament. of .a compensation re- 
stricted to; the loss which Mr, Scarlett 
sustained by.\ resigning the offices pre- 
viously. held, he , the,,(Solicitor-general) 
had given no opinion whatever favourable 
to'such a proposition ; nor had he alluded 
to it as any reason why he should not 
receive compensation under this bill. The 
ground on which-he had put the matter 
before, and that on which he. rested the 
claim now, was this: Mr. Scarlett was in 
justice entitled to compensation, not with 
reference to anything he had. given up, 
but. because he was holding now an office 
in the Court. of pechagnes which was to 
be abolished by the bill now before the 
House. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
had expressed an opinion, that the Lord 
Chief Baron was not, in justice to the 
public, called upon to fill up the vacancy 
which had occurred. The hon. Member 
should have been, aware, that by act of 
Parliament the Lord Chief Baron was 
bourd to fill it up... But even if no 
statute applied to the case, it was. quite 
impossible that the Lord Chief Baron 
could allow one of the offices of Master 
in the Court of Exchequer to remain va- 
cant. The performance of the regular 
business of the court, in which every 
suitor had an interest, required that the 
vacancy should be supplied. The hon, 
Member for Sheffield was also mistaken 
in PERPOR De that. when the bill ..was 
brought into the House of Lords there 
was a general concurrence of opinion as 
to the propriety of abolishing the office. 
It was quite essential, he repeated, that 
the Lord Chief Baron should fill up. the 
vacancy. That being so, some practising 
barrister, ‘some one taken from the bar, 
must have been appointed; and whether 
he held the office of counsel to the Mint 
or hot, he must give up some practice and 
some emolument; .why, then, should he 
hot be entitled to compensation when the 
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office. he. held was abolished by Parlias 
meat? In:no single instance where.com+ 

sation had been awarded by the House, 
had the principle been laid down or acted 
upon which was now contended for -by 
the hon; Member opposite. The invari- 
able practice had been to give compensa 
tion to. persons. actually in possession :of 
the offices! to be, abolished. Having, 
therefore, shown, that not only was there 
no moral obligation on the Lord. Chief 
Baron not to fill up the vacancy, but that 
he was bound by act of Parliament and 
in justice to the rye to make the 
pointment, he would only refer to the 
servations upon this point made last Par- 
liament by two hon, and learned Gentle- 
men, who were certainly not. agreed. in 
politics with Mr. Scarlett—the one was 
the hon, and learned Member for Chester 
(Mr. Jervis) the other his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. C. 
Buller)... Me: Jervis said, 


“That he meant to vote for the amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Exeter, on 
the ground that Lord Abinger had a right to 
— @ person to the office, and that the 
individual so appointed, had therefore a right 
to compensation on being deprived of it/’* 


The other hon. and Jearned Gentleman 
said, 

“He thought that. the House. ought .to act 
liberally in compensating .persons deprived of 
any office in consequence of improvements io 
the law. They ought to do so, not only in 
justice but in policy, because the slightest dis- 

osition onthe part of Parliament to act 
illiberally towards persons so situated would 
make the passing of any measure of reform 
matter of great difficulty, What was the worth 
of these two-penny-half-penny. questions com 
pared with the great good which would be 
gained by a reform like the one now pro- 
posed? He thought, that the Court of Ex- 
chequer had behaved admirably on this occa- 
sion, as Lord Abinger had offered no opposi- 
tion. to a bill which would strip him of a great 
deal of patronage.” 


With respect to the 58th clause, he 
had only to say, that Mr. Scarlett had 
himself stated to him, that ‘as ‘he could 
not with propriety hold the office of mas- 
ter in the Exchequer when he should 
have succeeded to the dignity of a peer 
of the realm, he felt that the compensa- 
tion should not extend beyond the time 
during which he should continue to hold 


* See Vol. lvii (Third Series,) p. 
1052, Hansard, (Thi Wn) P 
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the office, That was the ground on which 
thevproposition then made was acceded 
tozby the’ friends of Mr. Scarlett. He 
had-only further to state, that the amend- 
ment, if adopted, would not merely affect 
Mr. Scarlett, but deprive other officers of 
compensation who had purchased their 
situations in the Exchequer’ at the usual 
rate.:« He therefore hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would not press his amendment to a 
division; if he persisted in doing so, he 
had ‘no doubt the House would adhere to 
the: decision it. had formerly pronounced 
upon? this matter, and thus do justice to 
all parties. 

Mr. Hawes thought the question nar- 
rowed itself to this—whether, at the time 
of this vacancy, it would not have been 
quite possible to make a provisional ap- 
pointment? He had no doubt that Gen- 
tlemen could be found who were rs! com- 
petent, and who would be quite willing to 
take the office on such’conditions. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel), seemed 
to think that this office should be looked 
on as patronage, going in the shape of 
just emolument to the judge. 
7,0002. a-year sufficient? And were we 
to understand that family jobs were neces- 
sary to make this large salary still larger ? 
If this were so, what became of the recom- 
mendations of this Gentleman, and of the 
professional skill said to be so essential to 
the office? If it were a mere instrument 
for the aggrandisement of the judge, a 
mau who was no lawyer could be appointed 
to the. office just as well as one who was. 
They should be careful not to lose sight 
in that House of the principle of a just 
economy, and he should therefore support 
the amendment. 

Mr. Watson believed, it was generally 
understood that the Court of Exchequer, 
as at present constituted, would be abo- 
lished when this situation was filled up. 
Now, what was the course taken in a case 
precisely similar? In 1830, it was pro- 

to abolish the Welch judicature, but 
it was found necessary to appoint judges 
after this notification, and those so nomi- 
nated, were deemed not entitled to com- 
pensation though the others were. And 
not only the judges, but the. officers ap- 
pointed after the announcement of a de- 
termination to do away with the tribunal, 
distinctly understood that no compensa- 
tion was.to be given for. their-services. 
If the principle contended for on the other 
side were a just one, a man might be ap- 
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pointed to an office in the Court of Ex. 
chequer this very day, and yet claim fall 
and entire compensation for the loss of'a 
situation which he knew he could not hola 
for a month. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to state to the House, exactly what was 
the history of this clause. The bill, as it 
originally stood, had not a clause limiting 
the compensation to those who held offices 
in the Court of Exchequer; prior to the 
14th of March, 1840; but his predecessor, 
the right hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Mr. F. Baring), introduced one to that 
effect as an amendment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Waterford, towards 
the end of the discussion stated, that, 

“ Mr, Scarlett had actually given up a situ- 
ation worth 5007. a-year, in order that he might 
be able to attend to the duties of his new situs 
ation.” 

Upon which Major Scarlett observed, 
that the situation which Mr. Scarlett so 
resigned, was that of counsel to the Mint 
and tothe Post-office. The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer then said, he 
thought that the fact of Mr. Scarlett hav- 
ing resigned another situation ought to 
come under the consideration of the Trea- 
sury. He hoped that the clause would 
be so altered as to give the Treasury a 
discretionary power to grant a limited 
compensation. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir W. Follett), however, did not 
feel justified in assenting to the proposi- 
tion. Mr. Scarlett, he said, had certainly 
given up the situation referred to; but he 
sested the claim to compensation on other 
grounds. 

Sir R. Peel said, the doctrine he held 
upon this subject was at any rate not a 
novel one—namely, that in the abolition 
of patronage attached to judicial offices it 
was but right to consider its amount in 
estimating the compensation. There were 
two or three reports of committees which 
recognised the means of appointing mem- 
bers of a family, duly qualified of course, 
as a very valuable piece of patronage, and 
the principle for which he contended was, 
in fact, recognised by the statute law of 
the land. The right hon. Baronet read 
the preamble of an act passed in 1825, 
which made a provision for the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, in lieu of 
certain valuable patronage which was 
taken away by the act, 

Sir G. Grey: But these were saleable 
ffices. 
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Mt. Ward: Ie the right hon. Chaticel- 
hor of the Exchequer prepated to act on 


thé) gtoonds which he attributes to the | of j 
will only be in accordance 


late Chancellor of the Exchequer, as form. 
ing the reason why the latter assented to 
dome ‘compensation, and to say, that he 
confine the amount of ¢ompensation 
tb the loss ‘sustaited by Mr. Scarlett, in 
giving up the situations which he held 
previous to his appointment of Master in 
the Court of Exchequer ? 
| Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer: The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Baring) seented 
to conclude that Mr. Scarlett was entitled 
to edmpensation for the office of Master, 
Whieh has been abolished i consequence 
of having given up the situations which he 
previously held. 

Mr: C. Wood: His right hon. Friend 
(Mp. Baring), never admitted that a posi+ 
tive right to compensation was made ont 
on the part of Mr. Searlett. Allhe said 
was, that a discretionary power should be 
giveh to the Government as to what allow- 
ance should bé granted, the plain mean- 
ing of which Was, that Mr. Searlett should 
receive a recompense for the offices which 
he had abandoned on being nominated to 
the Exchequer. That this was the deter- 
Mination ef his right hon. Friend, was 
plainly shown by the fact, that he voted 
against the amendment of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor-general (Sir W. Follett), 
for giving full compensation for the loss of 
the Mastership; 

Viscount Patmerston: His hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield, had asked a 
question to which no distinct answer had 
been given. His hon. Friend had asked, 
whether the Government would agree to 
limit: the compensation to be given to Mr. 
Scarlett, to the value of those offices 
stated to be abandoned by him when he 
accepted the situation in the Exchequer ? 
That was a plain, simple question, and it 
would be satisfactory to have it replied to 
one way or the other, 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer: 1 
fam quite ready to say, that, having well 
consideted the grounds of my vote on 
‘a former occasion, I am not prepared, for 
the sake of any temporary or apparent 
pepaeriths to swerve from the opin- 

then acted upon. I believe that 
‘Lord Abinger had a petfectly legal right 
to make the appointment ; that Mr. Scar- 
lett was properly nominated to it; that 
the business of 


gone on without filling up the vacancy ; 
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and that no inducement being held out to 
any individual to resign, and all imputation 
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‘being therefore groundless, ‘it 


th all ‘former 


procedure, that the clause should pass in 


its present shape. 


e committee divided on the question 


that the words pro 


by Mn. Wood 


be insérted in the clause :—Ayes 6) ; 
Noes 140:—-Majority 59. 


List of the Avus. 
Aldam, W. Leader, J. T. 
Berkeley, hn. Captain Martin, J. 
Bowring, Dr. Mitchell, T, A. 
Brotherton, J. Morris, D. 
Browne, hon. W, Murphy, F.. S. 
Bryan, G, apier, Sir C, 
Busfeild, W. O'Connell, M. J. 
Cave, hon. R, 0. Paget, Colonel 


Clements, Viscount 


court could not have] Baird, W 


Palmerston, Viscount 


Cobden, R. Parker, Js) 
Collins, W. Pechell, Captain 
Cowper, hon. W..F. Philips, M. 
Crawford, W. S. Pinney, W. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. Plumridge, Captain 
Dennistoun, J. Protheroe, E. 
Divett, E. Ramsbottom, J. 
Duncan, G. Rawdon, Colonel 
Dundas, Capt. D.. Reade, W. M. 
Easthope, Sir J. Rennie, G; 
Ebrington, Viscount Seale, Sir J. H. 
Ellis, W. Seymour, Lord 
Elphinstone, H. Smith, rt. hon. R, V. 
Ewart, W. Somers, J, P. 
Ferguson, Colonel Stansfield, W. R.C, 
Fielden, J. Stanton, W. H. 
Ferrand, W. B. Stewart, P. M. 
Forster, M. Stuart, Lord J. 
Fox, C. R. Thornley, T, 
Gill, T. Towneley, J. 
Granger, T. C, Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Grey, rt. hn. SirG. Tufnell, H. 
Harris, J. Q. Wakley, T. 
Hawes, B. Walker, R. 
Heathcoat, J. Watson, W. H. 
Hollond, R. Wigney; I, N. 
Hoskins, K, Williams, W. 
Howard, Lord Wood, C. 
Howard, hon, Il. Wrightson, W. B. 
Humphery, Mt. Ald. Yorke, H. R. 
Jardine, W. TELLERS, 
Latpent, Sit G. de H. Ward, H. 
ayard, Captain Aglionby, H. A. 
List of the Noxs. 
Acland, T, D. Basketville, T, B. M. 
Ackers, J. Beckett, W. 
Acton, Colonel Beresford, Major 
Adderley, C. B. Blakemore, R. 
Allix, J. P. Boldero, H. 
Antrobis, E. Borthwick, P. 
Baillie, Colonel Boscawen, Lo 
Ww. Botfeld, B. 
Baldwin, C. B. Broadley, HH. 
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‘Brook’, SirAB Knight, A. G. 
0" en eli Lawson, Ai i 
, AAs! *% s OK, Lord + 
rell;:Sit.C. M. oo Earl of 
Cai bpbst A, .. Littdsay, H. A. 
Canning, rt. hh. SiFS. Litton, £. 
Cariegie, hon. Capt. Lotkhart, W. 
‘Chapman, A. , JT. 
ew, Viscount i, G. 
Chetwode, Sir J.’ ckenzie, W. F 
Clerk, Sit G. Maclean, D. 
Cole, hon. A. H. M? chy, F. A 
Collett, W. R. March, Earl of 
Colville, U. R. Marsham, Viscount 
Coote, Sit C. H.” Martin, C. W. 
Courtenay, Viscount “Martyn. C. C. 
Cresswell, C. Masterinan, J. 
Crosse, T. B. Morgan, O. 
Dawnay, hon. W. H. Mundy, BE. M. 
hg Murray, C. R. S. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Newry, Viscount 
Duncombe, hon. 0, Nicholl, rt. hon, J. 
etton, W. T. O’Brien, A. 8. 
Emlyp, Viscount Paget, Lord Wi 
Escott, B. Pakington, J. S. 
Fitzroy, Captain Peel; rt, hn. Sir Rs 
Fleming, J. W. Peel, J. 
Follett, Sir W. W. Pemberton, T. 
Forester, hon.G. C. W. Polhill, F. 
orman, T, S. Pollock, Sit F. 
Fuller, A. B Pringle; A. 
Gladstone, rt. in. WE. Reid, Sit. R. 
Gordon, hn. Captain Repton,G. W. J. 
Gore; M. Rolleston, Colonel 
Goring, C. _ Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Goulbutn, rt. hon« H. Round, J, 
Graham, rt. hon. Sit J. Rushbrdoke, Coloel 
Grant, Sir A. C. Sandon, Viscount 
Greenall, P. Scott, hon. F. 
Grimsditeh, T. Shaw, rt. ton. Fy 
Grimston, Viscount we so T. 
Hamiltéh, W. J. Smythe, hon. G: 
Hamilton, Lord C. = Stanley, Lord 
Hareourt, G. G Stuar 


' t, H. 
Hardinge, rt. hn, Sir H Blsot beh, H. M. 


Henley, J. W aylor, T. BE. 
Tfenniker, Lord Tennent, J. EB. 
Herbert, fio, 8. Trevor, hom, G. Ri 
Hodgson; R. Trollope, Sir J. 
Hope, hon. Cc. Trotter, J; 
Hope, A. Vere, Sir C. B. 
Hope, G. W. Verner, Colonel 
Hornby, J Villiers, Viscount 
Hughes, W. B Waddington, H. S. 

tton, 8. Weilby, G. E. 
Irving, J. Wigran, J 
Jermyn, Earl Wood, Colonel 
Johnson, W, G, Wottley, hon. J. S. 
Jolliffe, Six W. G, HI. Wyndham, Colonel 
Kentle i ret 

embie, LL * 

errison, Sir FE. Fremantle, Sit T. 
Knatebbull,tt-bn.Sit E. Baring, H. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 
The House resumed. Report to be 

received. 
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SubrLy — Disrams oF THE COUN: 
tky.] Sir George Clerk méved that ‘the 
Howse should resolve itself fnto & come 
mittee of supply. args 
Mr. P. Stewart rose te call the attention 
of the House to a. petition which -he»pret 
sented on Tuesday fast, from the coutt 
of Renfrew. He felt bound to take t 
course in discharge of the duty whieh he 
owed Hot only to his own constituency, 
but to the coubtry generally, and, under 
mor circumstances, he trustéd” that he 
should be acquitted of trespassing unne- 
cessarily we the time of the Howse; of of 
Offering a factiows’ opposition to the Go- 
vernment, The county which he had the 
honour to represent, was, like other nvahi- 
facturing districts, in a state of deép and 
His constituents 
forwarded a memorial to ber Majesty, 


| setting furth the deep distress under which 


they laboured, and praying her Majesty 
not to consent to the prorogation’ of Par. 
liament until some means had been devised 
for alleviating their sufferings, Anotier 
memorial, to the same effect, had been 
sent to the right hon. Member for Tamn- 
worth. The petition which he presented 
on Tuesday, referring to Paisley, stated, 


j that within the last two months. several. of 
| the leading manufacturing and commercial 


houses in that town had failed, ee | 
losses to the €xtent of upwards of 700,0007. 
The pétitionets xécribed these failures to 
the fact of the markets beiag closed 
com- 
plained that they had been deprived of the 
remedy held out to them by the late Go- 
vernthent, by the operations and results of 
@ political contest: It was further my 
sented, that, at the present moment 

were 650 heads of families out of employ- 
ment in Paisley. Suffering and’ diséase 
were increasing to en appalling amount, 
and .amediecal authority declared that it 
was mainly attributable to the want of 
sufficient food, and to the use of it im an 
adulterated form. Thé attention Of the 
House was also Called to the fact, that 
there were at present 1,200 Joomstea 
untenanted in Paisley. In this dé 


| state of things, private charity:had been 


resorted to over and over again; bat that 
source of relief was now exhawated, and 
the suffering population had no resoiirce 
but to“appeal to the House of Commons, 
and to it to. take their case into 
consideration before the doors of Parlia- 
ment were closed for an indefinite,period. 











Hé ‘would read to the House two extracts 
ftom ‘letters he had received respectitig the 
state of Paisley ‘and Johnstone. First, as 


regarded Paisley:— , 
ff Unless it were the effects of war or. pestis 
jot it is almost impossible to conceive any 
shel of things brat could create such a er 
é disruption of society as is going on here, 
afising wholly from the Liievins monopolies, 
an@ other oo. to = the aide of the 
is subjected, The effect of this state 
Sihings is, that our best tradesmen are trans- 
sporting themselves to America in great num- 
bers, while houses and shops stand unoccupied, 
and in many parts of this formerly busy town 
the proprietors are actually allowing their 
houses to-go to ruin.| The friendly societies, 
those invaluable institutions, are fast going to 
wreek'; and thus.our most spirited tradesmen 
will; have, nothing left. when attacked by in« 
firmity or disease, but to sink to the wretched 
condition of paupers.” 
The account respecting Johnstone was 
as follows: — 


* As a proof of the melancholy depression 
revalent in Johnstone, it will be sufficient to 
state the fact, that, at the present moment, of 
the sixteen ‘cotton mills in the town, only four 
ate\‘in operation.» In: the ‘machine-shops not 
one-fourth of the hands are employed; and in 
the collieries, where two years ago 400 hands 
were €mployed, now we have only 108, and 
these not in full employ. The wages of la- 
bour, even to those who are fully employed, 
does not afford the means of ‘healthy subsist- 
erice, and there is'every reason to believe that 
one-half of the disease and death that have 
been in Johnstone for some months past have 
been. the effects of ‘destitution, either by the 

ay of nature accelerated, or of disease in- 

duced by scanty and unwholesome food, As 
regs cases of individual suffering, let the 
worst be imagined, and it cannot go beyond 
the truth. I could tell you of mothers dividin 
a farthing salt berring and a halfpenny-wo 
of potatoes among a family of seven ; of others 
mixing sawdust with oatmeal in making their 
porridge, to enable each to havea mouthful ; 
and of families living for ten days on beans and 

as and ears of wheat stolen by the children 
from the ‘neighbouring fields. This state of 
suffering is’a reproach to a Christian country, 
and being beyond the reach of private bene. 
ficence :té relieve, ‘it becomes ‘a duty, alike 
urged. by the demands of humanity and the 
requirements of aye He that something be 
done, promptly and efficiently by Government 
to rémove this mountain mass of misery, by 
Spening markets for the industry of the willing 
ttisans.” I “hope that the memorial Per 
Majesty not to prorogue Parliament until 
have entered apa fall consideration of the 
corn: and provision laws, will be graciously re- 
ceived, and answered to the satisfaction of a 
Starving people.” 
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He* could ‘vouch for the ‘acctitaéy ‘of 
those’ statements. ‘The ‘petition’ from 
Paisley concluded with this prayer: "°" 


%.“As winter is now approaching your, peti- 
tioners feel that they would be wanting.in auty 
to thepublic, if they did not lay a statement 
of the case before Parliament, that they may 
be pleased to take the condition of this; and 
the other) distressed ‘manufacturing | commue 
nities of the kingdom. into. their early, and 
serious consideration. May it therefore please 
your honourable . House, before adjourning, to 
take the present distressed state of the countr 

into yout immediate and most serious consi- 
deration, ‘and to devise such speedy means of 
relief ay-to your honourable House may ‘seem 
meet,?’s 


It appeared to ‘him that such ‘a petition, 
presented under such circumstances, was 
entitled to more consideration from the 
House than it could obtain from’ being 
merély laid upon the Table. ‘It was not 
fair to make the late Government charge- 
able with the distressed ‘condition of the 
country, because the best Government 
could not always prevent the occurrence 
of such a state of things. But, the ex- 
istence of the distress being admitted, 
any Government which ‘deserved to Hold 
the reins of deh for''a single hour was 
bound ‘to make some effort to alleviate it, 
What surprised those whom he tepreseh- 
ted, as well, he’ believed, ‘as the country 
generally, to a considerable extent,’ Was 
the silent system observed by the present 
Government. It had been stated, in con- 
versation by a noble Lord, not more face- 
tiously than truly, that the late Govern. 
ment had been strangled by mutes. 
When, the other day, the noble Lord the 
Member for London addressed the House, 
tine. against the prorogation of Par. 
iament until something had been devised 
to relieve the distresses of the people, 
though the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth himself spoke able and forcibly on 
the question, it was remarkable that not 
another member of the Government raised 
his voice upon the occasion. The right 
hon. Baronet would pardon him for ob- 
serving that, although he spoke much if 
reply to the noble Lord the Member for 
London, he said little that was of impor- 
tance to the public at the present juncture 
of affairs; he contented ‘himself with 
merely declaring that he would not dis- 
close his secret—he would not reveal the 
policy BY which the country was to be ex- 
tricated from its embarrassments.. The 
recent change of Government had hot 
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taken place.under ordinary. circumstances. 
The late Government was. not. removed 
merely in consequence of having had a 
majority against them on an unimportant 
westion, The case was not parallel to 
hat of two former Governments, one of 
which. resigned in consequence of being 
out-yoted on a question respecting the 
eivil list; and the other on account of 
being ina minority upon a still more ab- 
stract question, namely,the principle of the 
Appro riation Clause. “The late change 
ad taken place upon the great and intel- 
ligible principle of fiscal and commercial 
reform, . The distress which pervaded the 
country was admitted on both sides, and 
there ought/to be no unnecessary delay in 
devising and applying a remedy. It would 
be. remembered that at the close of last 
Session. Gentlemen opposite protested 
inst. the Corn-law cen being 
allowed to remain unsettled even for a 
month. _ It was represented that the ques- 
tion of. a change in the Corn-laws having 
been mooted, the best interests of the 
country would be endangered by leaving 
it unsettled only fora month. Now, how- 
ever, those who made that objection were 
content to leave that and other great ques- 
tions unsettled until the next meeting of 
Parliament, The late Government had 
propounded principles which almost all 
practical men rake ea the country ap- 
proved of [Oh, oh.|. He made that 
statement advisedly, notwithstanding the 
contradiction it might be supposed to re- 
ceive from the state of parties in that 
House. He must be allowed to say, with 
all deference, that the majority in that 
House was a landlords’ majority. [Oh, 
oh}, He believed that he was personally 
as well as politically the representative of 
as large a.stake in the landed interest as 
any Member of that House, but never- 
theless he would say, that the majorit 
returned at the Jast election was, to all 
intents and purposes, a landlords’ majority. 
[No, no.] Hon. Members opposite said 
no, but he could sustain his assertion by 
a reference to facts. The counties of 
Eogland constituted the majority, Ire- 
land returned a majority in favour of the 
measures, announced by the late Govern- 
ment; Scotland did the same, and the 
English towns also supported a liberal 
commercial policy, He might be told 
that the representation of London was 


divided, whilst Liverpool was against the 
Inte Government. 


it, however, was 
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easily accounted for. The two hon. Mem~ 
bers opposite. well knew. that in Londor 
there was a batch of: watermen, who 
votes were purchaseable, whilst the. o 
freemen formed a large ‘portion of ¢ 
constituency of Livetpool.” When the 
Reform Bill was under discussion, he voted 
for preserving the electoral privileges. 
the old freemen, because he then. repre- 
sented a large body of them. {Laughter}. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might, if they 
pleased, visit him with their sneers; but 
he voted in favour of the freemen for that 
teason, having been returned by them 
four times; but, at the time he voted for 
them he thought it probable they would 
prove to be a rotten plank in the vessel.of 
the constitution. He maintained, there« 
fore, most respectfully, but decidedly, that 
the “majority opposite” was a landlords’ 
majority. The whole country was on the 
tenter hooks of expectation. to know’ the 
measures which it was intended. to pro- 
pose for their relief, but no information 
upon that point was vouchsafed them, 
The right hon. Member for Newark, in 
addressing his constituents on his re-elec- 
tion, summed up the: merits of the new 
Government by declaring that they ‘had 
done the good work’ of displacing ® the 
Whigs. But would the country be satis- 
fied with that as an excuse for the 
neglect of its interests? ..He- yesterda 
read a long and able speech delive 
by the noble Lord the: Member for North 
Lancashire, but was unable’ to derive‘any 
consolation from ‘it. The noble Lord'at- 
tributed the whole of the depression under 
which the country was suffering to over- 
production, but. he never hinted .at. the 
mode in which the country was to, be re- 
lieved from its: depression: ‘The noble 
Lord also justified the sliding scale,» and 
spoke of the present system of Corastawe 
in almost the same strain ‘and spirit’ as°a 
noble Duke in the House of Lords, When 
he saw the speech of the right hon. Baronet, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
to his constituents at Dorchester, he ex- 
pected to obtain from it some information 
relative “to "the intentions ‘of Govern- 
ment, but he was disappointed. ‘The right 
hon, Baronet, in his able speech, seemed 
to point at some secret which existed in 
the Cabinet, but.said that. he ; must. not 
disclose it. He said, ‘‘ I-must not. violate 
the reserve under which I accepted office.” 
The right hon. Baronet then touched upon 
thé’ Corn-Taw, ‘and’ whilst “professing” ‘to 
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vindicate the principle of protection, vine | 
dated the prasipeof prohibition. The 
right hon. t indulged his hearers 

a simile, which however it might 
- apduse, was not likely to satisfy them. He 
said that the instrument of the constitution 
was at last attuned to harmony under the 
present Government. He stated, that the 
Queen, the Lords, and the Commons, 
were ‘in harmony, in consequence of the 
ageession of his party to power; and, 
following up his simile, said, that the right 
hen. Member for Tamworth—a master- 
hand at music—being placed at the in- 
strument, would certainly charm the people 
hy the felicity of his touch. He was not 
aware of the construction of the great 
constitutional pianoforte over which the 
right hon. Baronet presided, but he was 
certain of this, that unless two Dukes 
were its pedals, and placed under foot, 
the instrument would yield no harmony. 
The farmer had been listening in the hope 
of hearing the favourite strain of “ Speed 
the Plough,” from the sight hon. Baronet, 
the Member for Dorchester, who held a 
principal office in the harmonious Cabinet. 
But po such thing; the only tune he 
cowld hear was the mawkish melody of 
“Oh no, we never mention her.” When 
the:right hon, Baronet talked of the har~ 
mony of the Cabinet to which he belonged, 
he must have taken his idea from the 
poet, who said— 


“ the harmony of things, 
Like that of sounds, from discord springs.” 


It “ppeared to him that the Government 
was bound to make some exposition of its 
views, He could assure the right hon, 
Member for Tamworth, that if Parliament 
should be prorogued without an attempt 
being made to apply a remedy to the dis- 
tresses of the people, it would be diffieult 
to ! preserve peace in the manufacturing 
districts, over which clouds were thick- 
ening, The adoption of such a course on 
the part of the Government would be in- 
human and unwise, and it would also be 
attended with danger. 

Mr.° Gibson observed, that the right 
hom. Member for Tamworth’s position ap- 
peared to be analogous to that of a bar- 
rister; who, having a bad case, received 
instruction 49 hold his tongue. He dis- 
liked the conrse adopted by the Govern. 
ment. For what ‘more useful pupose 
could the House of Commons assemble 
than to take inio consideration the dis- 
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treases of the people? The right hon 
Baronet was next called upon to explain, 
upon the moment, his financial seheme. 
It might be urged very plausibly that, 
having been only a month in office, he 
had been unable to obtain access to the. 
official “necessary to enable him 
to produce a permanent financial plan. If, 
however, the access to official documents 
were @ matter of so much importance, it 
was surprising that more deference was 
not paid to the financial scheme of the 
late Ministers, That scheme, hawever, 
waa opposed with the most intemperate 
zeal, ‘and defeated even before it was fully 
developed, As matters stood, seeing that 
it- was, to all appearanee, the intention of 
the right hon. Baronet to impose new 
taxes, ‘he would net care how jeng his 
finaneial scheme was postponed, or indeed 
if it: were pot brought forward at all. That 
was a point of little importance, compared 
with the commercial distress which existed 
in the country, Whatever reasons might 
exist for postponing the announcement of 
a financial scheme, there was none for not 
taking the distresses of the people into 
consideration. The hon. Member who 
preceded him had read a most interesting 
statement concerning the distress of his 
constituents, and he could, if he were not 
unwilling to trouble the House, read state- 
ments of the distress existing at Man- 
chester, which would even exceed those 
referred ta by the han, Member. In Man- 
chester there were warehouses piled up 
with gooda, for which no profitable sale 
could be found, inselvencies and bank- 
ruptcies were daily occurring, and thou- 
sands were actually suffering from the 
want of food, Ip the district of Manchester 
there were 8,000 persons living on the 
miserable pittance of 15d, per week. If 
he turned to tha agricultural interest, 
did he witness the prosperity which high 
prices and the Corn-laws ought to give to 
the fasmer new if they ever-could give ‘it 
him? No such thing, He saw the greatest 
competition far farms, and a general eoni- 
plaint that there was no getting them but 
as a favour from the landlords, and und¢t 
conditiens whigh reduced the occupants 
to the situation of serfs. The farmers 
complained, that in consequence of the 
blocking up of all channels of employment, 
they were unable to get their sons started 
in business, The agricultural labourers, too, 





were cn a ee pittance. Where 
then, were the yigns of agricultaral pros- 
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i whieh | They recommended | 
fi oon and rit 0 thetrwark. 
ewer 8, » : 
ld | men would be much better off. Other hon, 
Gentlemen attributed the distress to joint, 


mere Conservative associations. He wou 
name the Agricultural Assoeiation of Sax- 
mundham, which the other day exhibited 
all the symptoms of a political association. 
They began with passing the usual insult on 
the Queen. The toast was received with cold 
indifference .and some hisses, whilst the 
health of the Queen, Dowager wag drunk 
with nine times nine cheers. At the same 
meeting some agricultural labourers were 
marched into the rooms to receive rewards 
—~for what? For having been able to 
bring up.a small. family without having 
had recourse to parochial relief, This was 
an admission that the state of the agricul- 
tural labourers was such that it was a 
matser of wonder, for any of them to 
bring a small family of children up without 
obtaining parochial relief. Were not the 
landowners always striving to get ruin out 
of their districts, and applying to boards 
of guardians at Manchester, and other 
manufacturing districts, for that purpose ? 
The other day the Duke of Buckingham 
actually subseribed a pound to get rid of 
a labourer and his six sons, all of whom 
were able to earm their livelihood, but 
could obtain no employment, The man 
was not got rid of because he was a bad 
character, On the contrary, the rate- 
payets subscribed: to send him to the 
manefacturing districts, because he was a 
man of good character and could not ab- 
tain employment. where he was. When 
these facts were known, it was impossible 
to.suppose that the Corn-laws were pro- 
ducing prosperity in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, The of agrieultural labourers 
in ‘Devonshire, Wiltshire, and Bucking- 
hamshire, were 63., 7s,, 8s. and Qs, a 
week, In Suffolk and Norfolk they were 
a little more, but in consequence of the 
high price of bread, after they had pur- 
chased. their food they had scarcely any- 
thing left for rent, clot , and the edu- 
cation of their children, and they could 
not themselyes dress decently enough to 
attend 2 place of divine worship. He de- 
fied agricultural Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House to contradict that state- 
a owt ve the people 
were spoken of, hon. men opposite 
always referred. Lo over production as the 
cause of it, The cause they assigned: for 
the people wanting employment was, _ 
they had always been employed too much. 
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stock banks, fictitious capital, and .@ 
variety of things of that sort; but. the:ime 
portant question was, what. was to be the 
remedy for the distress, the existence of 
which was admitted? . The hon. Gentes 
men opposite ceafined themselves solely 
to a consideration @f the causes of: the 
distress, instead of immediately. setting 
about te devise a remedy for it. Those 
on his side ef the House. contended shat 
the best way to alleviate the pressure upon 
the manufacturing interest, and te. findba 
market for. the labourers, was. to. extend 
the foreign markets,eand. find fresh: cue 
tomers for the industry of our ‘ 
That was a natural course te pursues The 
field for employment in the cultivation of 
land on an island must. necessarily be 
limited, but it was impossible to. set bounds 
to foreign trade. As long as the wants of 
the world should go ou inereasing, ad- 
ditional employment. would be furniahed 
to. our labourers, Under these. ciscum- 
stances it would be acting contrary. to the 
first principles of common sense, to en- 
courage the application of labour to the 
land, instead of manufactures for. foreign 
trade. Hon. Gentlemen opposite might 
say, ‘it is all very well for. you.te talk 
about free trade, but look how we, the 
advocates of protection are supported; 
we have the support of Members for Lon- 
don, Hull, Liverpool, and Leeds,”. . Very 
true, but how had that support been ob- 
tained? Did. not the studied reserve of 
the right hon, Baronet as to his future poe 
liey afford Conservative candidates an 
pasionite of playing fast and loose at | 
ustings about free trade? Did .it..not 
enable them. to persuade Conservative 
manufacturers that the right hon. Baronet 
would give as much. free trade as Lord 
Melbourne ; that he would have the power 
as well as the will, whilst the.late Govern- 
ment had only the will.without:the power, 
That was the way in which they eajoled 
the Conservative manufacturers, ; What 
happened at Manchester ?.. A right hon, 
Gentleman, now a distinguished ,. Member 
of. the. Government, wes sent down to 
Manchester. What banner did be. fight 
under? Was it protection? No; it was 
free trade: and. the whole sone.of| his 
speeches, the spirit whieh pervaded every 




















thing he said, went to induce a belief that 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth was, 
at heart, a. free-trader. The right hon, 
Gentleman did not say that in so “eT 
words, but that. was the inference whic 
every one must have drawn from what fell 
from him. It appeared, from what that 
right hon. Gentleman said, as if the right 
hon.. Member for Tamworth was enly 
watching his opportunity to throw over 
the extreme d party, and bring into 
ion. the measures which were so 
much desired. The speeches which the 
tight hon. Baronet made in the House 
were quoted over and over oa — one 
passage was pointed at to prove thathe was 
actually on to the Corn-laws. The 
-passage to which he alluded was one in 
which the right hon. Baronet declared 
that, manufactures were the main stay of 
the country’s prosperity, and that the 
value of land depended on the prosperity 
of manufactures, and not on the Corn-law. 
That age, which he believed he had 
q correctly, was frequently quoted 
on the hustings in order to cajole the 
Conservative manufacturers. It was also 
said, that Mr. Huskisson was a Conserva- 
tive, and the first free trade minister, and 
that free trade principles were introduced 
by the Conservatives, and that the Whigs 
only adopted them in their last agonies. 
He did not mean to impute a knowledge 
of the proceeding to the right hon. Baro- 
net; but it was certain that agents were 
industriously engaged in creating a belief 
throughout the manufacturing districts 
that he was a free trader. At Manchester, 
a placard was exhibited, bearing the in- 
scription, “‘ Free trade, cheap bread, high 
wages. Vote for Murray and Entwistle. 
No Whiggery and no Poor-law.” It was 
an anonymous placard, but it was never 
disavowed, although it was alluded to 
over and over again, in different speeches. 
Indeed, there was no reason for disavow- 
ing the placard, becouse the speeches 
made were in strict accordance with it. 
After all these shifis, however, the mo- 
ment the Government was safe and had a 
majority, the Duke of Buckingham de- 
clared that he had not changed an iota of 
his opinion, and that he was prepared to 
maintain the Corn-laws as they stood. 


Tt was quite evident that there had been 
some misunderstanding in the country 
upon this point. The right hon. Baronet 
had gone so far as to hold out a hope that 
he would alter some minor details of the’ 
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existing law, but the motto of the Dake 
of ingham had al been ‘no sare 
render,” and he had nailed bis to the 
mast, He was at a loss to conceive how 
the conflicting views which different Mem- 
bers: of the right hon, Baronet’s Cabinet, : 
entertained on this important subject could 
be reconciled. Did the right hon. Baro- 
net mean to trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents, and rely upon the majority which 
surrounded him? He could hardly think 
that the. right hon. Baronet and his 
colleagues, would find it safe to trast 
wholly to the upper classes. But did her 
Majesty's Government not think, after the 
efforts that had been made to increase the 
independence of the lower classes—after 
the efforts made to impress upon them a 
full sense of the degradation of living 
upon parochial relief, that by now post- 
poning the consideration of the causes of 
existing .distresses, they were in a ¥ 
great measure counteracting the wholesome 
influence aimed at by the new Poor-law? 
Could they hope that trade would recover 
of its own accord, within any moderate 
period of time? He had no such hope. 
No one could have better expressed him- 
self on this subject than the Rev. Baptist 
Noel; an authority to which he felt as- 
sured the hon, Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House would cheerfally sub- 
mit, for that rev, Gentleman, it must be 
admitted, was among the most distin- 
guished ornaments of the Established 
Church. 

“To this hungry multitude,” sai} the rev. 
Gentleman “already goaded by want, into 
rick«burning, and trades unions, into chartism, 
and every.other expression of. impatience sat 
unendurable calamity — 400,000 beings, are 
added year after year, What.is to be done for 
them? Soup kitchens, tickets for coals and 
potatoes, mendicity societies, night asylums, 
and charity balls, or charity sermons, will not 
fatten their lean visages, nor furnish their 
empty dwellings, nor make them bless God 
for plenty. . And yet God has provided plenty 
for them all... The earth would grow. a bhun- 
dredfold more corn than they want ; and. the 
have strength, skill, and industry ft nly 
to purchase it. Only allow them the oppor- 
tunity of labouring for the food with ‘which 
Europe can supply them ; only fix and reduce 
the duty on foreign corn, and they will be fed.” 

In a few words that rev. Gentleman ex- 
— clearly the remedies by which the 

iberal party, had proposed to meet the 
existing distresses. It was not safe, ‘the 
House might rest assured, in the present 
advanced ‘state of intelligence, to leave 
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the country: without any information as to 
whether the Corn-laws. were or were ‘not 
to, be changed. The: people were dail 
becoming more and more-enlightened wit 
respect to their true-interests. The penny 
postage and other improved means of: in- 
tereourse .were sending information into 
every part.of the country, and all classes 
were thereby enabled to make themselves 
acquainted with every bearing of this im- 
portant question. All classes of the peo- 
ple, moreover, were now fully aware that 
even the Colleagues of the right:-hon. Ba- 
ronet-—the very Members of the Cabinet 
--were themselves persuaded of the in- 
justice.of these laws. . In proof of this he 
would refer.to what had taken place a few 
days ago, on the occasion of the re-elec- 
tion, of the. noble Lord the: Member for 
North Lancashise, when Mr. James Ac- 
land was put forward to oppose the noble 
Lord... He -had no knowledge» of : what 
then.oceurred, except such as he derived 
from; the public papers, but-he must say, 
that he saw-nothing to laugh at in what 
had. taken place on the occasion. referred 
to,....Mr, Acland: had been proposed and 
seconded -by freeholders, and the show of 
hands for, him. was.equal to'that presented 
on. bebalf., of the noble: Lord —though’ 
certainly he. did. not) go to. the poll but: 
he: was not talking of Mr» Acland. All -he 
said,.was this—-that this gentleman being 
brought forward, enabled the electors to 
put questions to the noble Lord, and that 
was @ convenient mode, to say the least, 
of eliciting the opinions entertained by a 
member of the Government. Now, let the 
House hear. The first question put by a 
freeholder was—‘‘ Do the Corn-laws raise 
the: price of bread?” The uoble Lord 
frankly, fairly said, that the object of the 
Corn Jaws was to raise the price of bread 
above its natural level. Then the noble 
Lord went on to say, that the effect of this 
raising the price of bread above its natural 
level. was to increase the rental of the 
landlords. That was proposition two, then. 
The noble Lord, to be sure, did not say 
that the object of the Legislature was. to 
raise the rental of the landlords when they 
passed. the present Corn-laws,. Let it be 
assumed that such was the incidental ef- 
fect—-all. that. was necessary was, to estab- 
lish.the fact... Did. the noble Lord admit 
that, the. result of raising the price. of bread 
was.to.raise, the, re of the landlords. 

oubtless the: noble..Lord..did) admit. it. 
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the most‘important of allaathe vohle Lord 
admitted fairly ‘and distinetly t'i2t* the 
price of bread had no effect’ upon ‘thé rise 
or fall of wages.’ Let it be remarked,’ that 
this was the very position “for which” thé 
Anti-Corn-law League, ‘and ‘the” political 
economists had always been conténding= 
that the price of bread had ‘no fnfluenee 
upon the rise or fall of wages. | Now,He 
asked the noble Lord, what must any poor 
handloom weaver think, when he’ read’ this 
speech, and heard that the price of bread 
increased the ‘rental*of the land, and 
that this was the effect of the Corn-laws, 
and that they did not increase his wages? 
What would be the result of the’artisan’s 
deliberation, ‘but that the dainties ‘of the 
rich were purchased at the expense of ‘the 
tears of the poor ?—that the bread of the 
labourer was taxed to enable the landed 
proprietors to revel in a few surplus luxu- 
ries ?. Was it at all wonderful that the poor 
should ‘come to such a conclusion? ‘He 
by no means imputed these as the motives 
of the rey opposite, » He knew it would 
be said that there was an-increased de* 
mand for labour in the agricultaral” dis- 
tricts,- and therefore that indirectly, ‘if not® 
directly, the Corn-laws kept°up “wages; 
He answered that by facts.) “Had not the 
agriculturists been sending labourers away: 
to the manufactaring districts? Were they’ 
not, at this moment, subscribing tmonéy 
in support of this» system? “Was it’ not 
manifest, that unless the people wete 
allowed to exchange the: fruits ‘of their 
labour for: the: corn «and the cattle of 
foreign countries, they must be ina state ‘ 
of constantly increasing distress? »' Under 
these circumstances, he asked again, : was’ 
it wise-to put off considering the questidn, 
when not only the: poor; ‘but the: middle’ 
classes, and the capitalists, were ‘making: 
up their minds that they would no longer® 
submit to a law based upon the principle, 
that food was tobe dealt out to them only 
on conditions dictated by the’ jealods’: 
spirit, or the pecuniary exigencies’ of ‘the 
landowners ?, What had the people'todo’ 
with the pecuniary interests of the  land- 
owners? Let those: who‘ had no land: 
introduce foreign wheat; just as those who 
had land; prodaced it at home, ° If “thie: 
corn could: be produced cheaper than 'at® 
home: by the: instrumentality of exchatige’ ' 
with foreigners, why should: it not ‘be s6?** 
What possible: justice: was therein giving’ 
to: the: ietors: of land the  exebusive 








Now, then, for, the third proposition, and 
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selling to their countrymen? What con- 
ceivable title had the landed proprietors 
to be considered the licensed victuallers 
of England? What peculiar privileges of 
sucha nature did the possession of a few 
acres justly give? Why should the ma- 
nufacturers and the men of commerce be 
content to consider themselves as a mere 
secondary class? What was there unfair 
in their demand, that they should be per- 
mitted the fair reward of their own enter- 
prise, skill, and industry? Whether there 
was distress or not, was it unfair that 
they should be permitted to get as much 
of profit as they could? Had they not a 
right to call upon the Legislature to reform 
the law, so that the value of land should 
not be unduly enhanced? The people, 
they might rest assured, would not much 
longer submit to such a state of things, 
but would insist upon being allowed to 
turn their own industry to the best ac- 
count. “ You shall not make laws for 
the protection of particular interests,” 
would be the cry of the people; and for 
my part, concluded the hon. Member, I 
see nothing revolutionary in the demand 
that all classes be secured in the enjoy- 
ment of their right toa fair reward for 
their exertions. 

Mr. J. Parker was sorry that, after the 
speeches which had been delivered, no 
Member of the Government should have 
risen to reply to them. Under ordinary 
circumstances, he should have said that 
the right hon. Baronet was not to be 
called upon to give any exposition to 
Parliament of his views; but the Govern- 
ment of Lord Melbourne had fallen in 
consequence of many attacks on the part 
of the right hon. Baronet—iterum itte- 
rumque—assaults against the late Govern- 
ment were carried on after careful observ- 
ance of the right hon, Baronet’s injunction, 
‘* register, register, register.” The right 
hon. Baronet, therefore, must have been 
aware, that if he succeeded, the country 
must expect from him an exposition of his 
‘views in respect to the all-important sub- 
ject on which the country had been ap- 
pealed to—that he would be expected to 
say a little more than that he would amend 
the averages, and make some slight 
ehange how large or how small he did 
not say. The country had certainly a right 
to expect a little further light from the 


new ment, as to their intentions. 


with respect to the Corn-laws. Yet, at 
present, all that was known was, that the 
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sliding seale was to be reformed) He: 
would tell the right hon. Baronet that 
the country would not be satisfied with 
this; and would believe that so eminent 
a statesman, and one so experienced, could 
have hardly failed to form opinions on the 
great subject of free trade. Whatever other 
constituencies might have done, in: his 
there was no division on the question ; 
and they believed that a great part of the 
national distress was owing to the opera- 
tion of the Corn-laws. They were not so 
absurd as to pretend that these laws formed 
the only cause—a variety of causes were 
associated with this—but he was con- 
vinced that this was the main cause, 
Therefore, it would not be deemed suffi- 
cient for the right hon, Baronet to say, 
that he had been suddenly called to office. 


-It was-with these feelings that he had given 


his vote the other night (which till now he 
had not had an opportunity of explaining) 
in support of the motion of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Oldham. 

Sir R. Peel thought if he took the. ad- 
vice of the hon. Member for Sheffield, he 
should not give that satisfaction to the 
country which it.was required he should 
give. For all that the hon. Member de- 
manded was, that he should give a “little” 
development of his intentions. - Now, he 
saw really no great practical advantage in 
a * little” explanation, It appeared to 
him, that the course he proposed to pur- 
sue, was a’much: more rational one than 
that which the hon. Member suggested. 
The course he adopted, on being called 
with his colleagues to the Administration 
of public affairs, to repair, if possible, some 
of the enormous embarrassments in which 
they found the country involved, so far as 
financial affairs were concerned, was’ to 
ask from the House confidence sufficient 
to enable them to take a comprehensive 
view of the whole position of the country, 
and after a short, a comparatively ‘short, 
period (considering the importance of the 
questions to be discussed), to mature their 
plans and submit them to the consider- 
ation of Parliament: that really appeared 
to him to be a far more reasonable course 
than that he should make a “little ex. 
planation.” What could this “ little ex- 
planation” of his be upon the ‘subject of 
the Corn-laws? Was there -any alterna- 
tive, if the Corn-laws were: to: be: consi- 
dered at all—was there any other alterna- 
tive than that of fully stating the meas .e 
of the Government? And was it not in- 
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finitely better that nothing should be said, 
till ‘the»plan was: maturely prepared and 
ready for the consideration of Parliament? 
What advantage would there be in merely 
hinting ‘at details, and then postponing 
the'consideration of them? It was only 
the other night that he was told from the 
other side of the House, that nothing 
would be so unwise as to: bring forward 
the discussion upon the Corn-laws, with- 
out taking into account the question of 
the Poor-laws, He had been told from 
thevother side of the House, that these 
two subjects were so intimately connected, 
that he should not develope the views of the 
Government with respect to one, without 
at the same time explaining them as to the 
other. | Again, was he not told during the 
last Session, that the consideration of the 
Corn-laws was essential to any wise sys- 
tem of finance, and that finance also was 
so interwoven with the Corn-laws that 
they ought not (o be separated—that they 
must never be distinctly considered? [f, 
then, the opinions thus expressed on the 
other side were correct, was it not per- 
feetly clear that he could not propose the 
plans of the Government with respect to 
all these great questions, pressing as they 
all were equally for consideration? He 
had stated ion, that if the Oppo- 
sition he conducted were successfal, he 
would not be forced into a premature de. 
claration of opinion. Since that, the opi- 
nion of the country had been taken, by 
the election, under the auspices of the late 
Government, and whatever might be said, 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, the opinion 
of the country had been evinced in favour 
of the course he had pursued, and the 
reasonableness of the demand which he 
had made. He had nevertheless dis- 
tinetly stated, that if his Opposition proved 
successful, he would not, on his assuining 
power, bring forward a temporary plan for 
supplying the presumed deficiencies, but 
he would wait till he had prepared a ma- 
tured-measure, He had said this, before 
the late election, the eonstituencies were 
well aware of it; yet the consequence of 
that election had been, that her Majesty's 
late Government had been forced to re- 
sign. The hon, Gentleman, the Member 
for Manchester, had said, that he had 
maintained a perfect reserve. Well, but 
the country knew of that reserve, and the 
eountry had demanded no more explicit 
veelaration of opinion; and, notwith- 
standing that reserve, the late Govern- 
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ment were foreed to abdicate, [Mr, 
Hawes, The counties.) The counties! the 
constituencies of this empire, as. left by. 
the Reform Bill of the noble Lord oppo 
site. But this was always the way when 
the party opposite was unsuccessful-—~a 
new Reform Bill was threatened, This 
was their refuge under every loss of public 
confidence—every declaration of opinion 
against them; and they would have: it 
that the real opinion of the country was, 
after all, at variance with the result of the 
election, If that were so, how happened 
it that though by reason of the change of 
Government some thirty seats had been 
vacated, and the Members had been be- 
fore their constituents, not one hitherto 
had been defeated? Nay, more, with the 
single exception of Mr. Acland, that for- 
midable opponent who first came down 
against himself, and then against his no- 
ble Friend with that exception, none of 
the Members of the Government had met 
with opposition. Certainly, he was not 
surprised that the hon, Member for 
Manchester should dwell upon the name 
of Acland with exultation—he had a 
right to make the most of him—for he 
was the only opponent the Government 
had met with on the re-elections. To be 
sure, this formidable opponent was for- 
mally proposed and seconded. (Mr, Gid- 
son: And had the show of hands}. Qh, 
yes, the show of hands; but he had such 
small confidence in this popular demon- 
stration that he did not go to the poll. 
Now, it was not from any disrespect to the 
two hon. Members who had commenced 
the diseussion, nor from apy indifference 
to their representations, that he had re- 
frained from rising immediately after the 
hon. Member for Manchester. But he 
thought, after the discussion of the other 
night—not at all, however, questioning 
the full right of the hon. Members to take 
the course they had pursued, if they 
deemed it proper-——yet he must say, it was 
not a usual course to interrupt the com- 
mittee of supply with a discussion which 
could lead to no practical result. He had 
understood that the hon. Member. for 
Reafrewshire wished to bring forward 
some statements of a peculiar charaeter 
and importance affecting his constituents 
statements, indeed, the hon. Member 
had made which could not be listened to 
without paie ; but he had not understood 
that the hon, Member intended to provoke 
a evi’ upon the subject debated the 
2C2 
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other, night. . Considering what the hon. 
Member had said of the distress of his 
constituents, he must own that he was 
sufprised that notwithstanding all the 
ntl gery the hon. Member had expressed, 
he should have found time to concoct that 
laboured series of exceedingly bad jokes, 
by which it seemed that he was desirous 
rather of the reputation of jocoseness and 
waggery than oF the respect and gratitude 
of his constituents, The hon. Gentleman 
convinced him, also, that notwithstanding 
the prominent position he occupied, his 
counsel, as an adviser under the present 
difficult circumstances, was not altogether 
to be depended on, for the hon. Gentle- 
man said, that he attributed a great part 
of the defectiveness of the existing con- 
Stituencies to the retention of the old 
freemen in the boroughs; and that in the 
first instance he was resolved not to main- 
tain the rights of those old freemen; and 
the hon. Gentleman had no better reason 
for justifying the course which he took 
against his own resolve than the personal 
obligation he felt to those people for hav- 
ing returned him. to Parliament for four 
successive years. That clearly proved 
that whatever course the temporary inte- 
tests of his constituents might require him 
to take, the opinions of his constituents 
would prevail over the enlarged views of 
his own mind. So far had the hon. Gen- 
tleman carried this principle, that haying 
to repair any vessel—say the vessel of the 
state, for instance, which he said was en- 
dangered by the rottenness of some par- 
ticular part, he consented to vote for the 
substitution ‘of that which, according to 
his own words, was a rotten plank for a 
one. That was the hon, Gentle- 
man’s description of his own policy as a 
legislator; owing obligations to certain 
freemen, he purposely inserted a rotten 
lank in the vessel of the constitution. 
e hon. Gentleman, therefore would per- 
mit him to detract considerably from his 
authority as a counsellor after that decla- 
ration of his past course in reference to 
the interests of his subjects. As he had 
said before, he deeply sympathised with 
the distressed portions of the population 
in certain parts of the country. Hedid not 
deny the existence of distress; he believed 
it to be most painful in some districts, 
But it was most important that those upon 
whom the duties were imposed of laying 
the foundation, if possible of a remedy for 
those distresses, should not be driven into 
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hasty and precipitate measures in the hope 
of Sbolgue an immediately paki re- 
medy, He wascertain that the deliberate 
sense of this country was, in kgrogted 
those who were now intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of public affairs having an-op- 
portunity of knowing to what causes the 
distress which prevailed in some quarters 
of the land was attributable before they at- 
tempted to devise measures to remove it, He 
had heard those who now were most actively 
engaged in anti-corn-law leagues attribute 
that distress mainly to the very causes for 
alluding to which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was now ridiculed, namely, the arti- 
ficial stimulus, which was applied to pro- 
duction, by means of the excessive issue 
of bank notes. That very Chamber of 
Commerce of the town which the hon. 
Gentleman represented distinctly stated, in 
reference to manufactures, and to the 
manufacture of cotton in particular, that 
they were in a state of prosperity up to 
the year 1836. That prosperity was co- 
existent with the present system of Corn- 
laws. But the Chamber of Commerce 
declared, that in consequence of the mis- 
conduct of the Bank of England, followed 
by the misconduct of the joint-stock banks, 
there was first, the most extravagant 
stimulus given to manufacturing specula- 
tions; advances were made by joint-stock 
banks to manufacturers and owners of 
cotton mills, machinery was placed in 
those cotton mills, the machinery and the 
buildings being assigned as a security for 
the advances, Then came a revulsion ia 
trade, and then came a demand for 
money. The mills were stopped, and the 
security being of little value realized but 
a comparatively small sum. Those were 
said to be the causes of all the embarrass- 
ment and distresses of the manufacturers. 
But now it was alleged that the Corn- 
laws were the cause of all the mischief, 
He must declare, however, that he was 
morally certain that to other causes the 
evil was to be attributed. When, there- 
fore, the hon, Gentleman, in making a re- 
ference to free trade, asked him to come 
forward and propose a new Corn-law, he 
would inqwire of him in return, if he 
would be satisfied. if now, when corn could 
be admitted. at 1s,, he should propose that 
it must be admitted not under 8s,. He 
knew very well that her Majesty’s late 
Ministers would allege, that had the 8s. 
duty been devised before, the distress 
might have been prevented. But he would 
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& “Fetrobpective argument. 
keep to the business in hand. 

ked ‘him for a sudden proposition 

of remedial measures, and he asked in 
reply, whether they would be satisfied 
wére he°to propose the adoption of that 
remedy which had been heretofore pro- 
pounded—namely, an 8s, duty instead of a 
Ig. duty ? If they told him that they would 
not be satisfied with that proposition, and 
that thé increased duty on the ae Bebo 
of corn would only aggravate and extend 
the distress, they must admit that some 
other coursé must be adopted to remedy 
the evil. The hon. Gentleman had asked 
him ‘whether or no he denied the existence 
of the distress? Certainly he did not. 
He feared that in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts it had been very general, and that it 
had been most severe in some places, par- 
ticularly in those connected with the cotton 
manufactures; but while he expressed 
feelings of the deepest regret at itsexistence 
he must say, that he did not think it wise 
to take so desponding a view of it as some 
hon, Gentlemen were disposed to do, 
He did not believe generally speaking, 
that the condition of this country was 
such as to forbid all hope of returning 





prosperity. Among the many documents | 


which any persons wishing to consider the 

tion of this country would be naturally 
ed to examine, even if from some of them 
no very lucid inference could possibly be 
drawn, there was one of great importance 
and value in regard to the kind of infor- 
mation it conveyed; and to Such a docu- 
ment of course those who had the manage- 
ment of public affairs, and who must 
necessarily be impelled to ascertain the 
precise condition of the country, would 
diréct their attention. The document to 
which he alluded was, “ An account of the 
Principal Sums paid into the National 
Debt-office, and drawn for by the trustees 
of Savings’ Banks and Friendly Societies, 
duting the periods set down.” The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Renfrewshire 
had referred to the friendly societies’ 
banks, and stated ‘that there had been a 
universal withdrawal of the deposits from 
those banks; and the hon. Gentleman 
thereupon inferred that he must therefore 
alculate upon an universal sysiem of 
private benevolence, for the purpose of 
supporting the poor, and relieving their 
distresses. He was at a loss to discover 
from’ what it was that the hon. Gentle- 
man drew such a wide inference ; and he 
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trusted to be able to. show that the hon; 
Gentleman was wrong with respect to the 
universal bankruptcy of which he had 
spoken. He knew how. unsafe and unwise 
it was to lay one’s self open to the charge 
of indifference to distress, and to attempt 
to correct mistakes of this kind. Yet, if 
misapprehensions and mistakes were set 
forth, it was right that they should be 
corrected. In the document. which he 
held in his hand, the title of which he had 
read, he thought he saw indications which 
forbade the application of any instan- 
taneous schemes for relieving the distress 
already. alluded to. The account. in 
question was of the principal sums lodged 
in the savings banks of the united king- 
dom, and from that account it appeared, 
that in the month of June, 1841, the sum 
of 66,4227. was paid in, while the amount 
drawn out was, 86,364/., exhibiting this 
melancholy fact, that the sum drawn out 
exceeded the sum paid in by nearly 
20,0007. In July, howtver! the sums 
paid into the savings’ banks and friendly 
societies reached to 125,9171., and ‘the 
sums drawn out to 87,0612. only. That 
was a most satisfactory change of things. 
In the month of August the deposits alto- 

ether were 100,0337., and the sums 

rawn out 50,004/, only. Let the House 
just observe that in June the sums with- 
drawn exceeded the sums paid in by nearly 
20,000/., and that in the month of August 
the sums paid in exceeded those. drawn 
out by 50,000/., doubling in fact the with- 
drawals, He would not presume to say 
whether this remarkable change was partly 
or chiefly owing to the confidence engen- 
dered through the country in consequence 
of the change in the Administration. The 
hon, Gentleman perhaps might think that he 
took rather an interested view of the matter, 
but he assured that hon. Gentleman that 
one of his reasons for hoping for improve- 
ment in public affairs was, the increased 
confidence of the country in the present 
Administration. In that hope he was 
confirmed by the fact, which might be 
considered, perhaps, as only simultaneous 
with the change of Ministry, and not in 
the nature of an effect resulting from that 
as a cause, that whereas in the month of 
June, it appeared that the sums drawn out 
were nearly 20,000/. more than those 
paid in, in the month of Angust following 
the deposits exceeded the draughts ‘by 
50,0007. He stated the fact only—he 
would make no comment, But he saw, 
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io that fact a sound and constitutional 
reason for not taking any rash or too sud- 
dena step. Again, the sums paid in from 
the 28th of August, up to the 11th of the 
present month amounted to 32,325/., and 
the sums drawn out to 20,850/., showing 
apother increase in the deposits. The 
hon. Gentleman might say, that these 
were not satisfactory indications of the 
condition of the working classes. He 
would agree in such an opinion; but, at 
the same time, the argument always had 
been, that the state of the working classes 
was pretty well demonstrated by the man- 
ner in which;the small retail dealers found 
themselves affected by passing circum. 
stances; and, perhaps, there could not be 
a more satisfactory test of the state of the 
small retailers than the state of the sav- 
ings-banks, particularly io manufacturing 
districts. He had, therefore, procured a 
return of the deposits paid into the sav- 
ings-banks in the manufacturing districts, 
embracing Lancashire, Yorkshire, Che- 
shire, Glasgow, Birmingham, Coventry, 
Nottingham, and Paisley, for the last 
three months, and the result was, that the 
gross total of the sums paid in was 
123,329/., while the amount drawn out 
was 114,3782.; still showing, even in the 
manufacturing districts, an ierease in the 
deposits. He was quite aware that there 
was great distress in parts of Lancashire, 
but still he asserted that a view of the 
question must be taken upon the general 
results, rather than upon particular fea- 
tures. Within the last three months, 
however, even in Manchester the amount 
of deposits was 25,555/., while that of 
sums drawn out was but 22,7252. It was 
of great importance that time should be 
allowed to ascertain where the pressure 
was, and to make inquiry as to the cause 
of that pressure. He thought the Go- 
vernment had shown that they were not 
indifferent to the distress that existed ; the 
arg wre of the present document might 

taken as a proof of that. But they 
were attempting to ascertain the position 
of the country for the purpose of consi- 
dering, and not of denying the distress. 
At the same time he deprecated that ex- 
aggeration which would demand immedi- 
ate and precipitate, and he must say, as a 
consequence, delusive measures for re- 
moving it. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Manchester, speaking of the 
reserve with which he charged him, men- 
tioned a single instance in which, accorde 
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some of his su ers, had departed from 
that reserve. The hon. Gentleman ‘was 
not very fortunate in his selection ‘of dn 
exception. He had stated, that in the 
town of Manchester a candidate had come 
forward to represent the place, ‘having in- 
seribed upon his banners, “‘ Cheap. bread 
and no Corn-laws,” “ High wages and no 
Poor-laws,” “ Vote for Murray and Ent- 
wistle,” ““ No Whiggery.” The ¢ry, then, 
of “Cheap bread, no Corn-laws,” and 
** No Poor-laws,” wus not, it would seem 
the highway to success for a candidate. 
Those appeals were fruitless in the ¢ase 
cited by the hon, Gentleman, and it would 
appear that the candidates had failed for 
not copying him in his reserve; while in 
other instances, where the language of 
candidates had been, “ We will make no 
tash and precipitate declarations; have 
confidence in us, and give us full oppor- 
tunity for maturing proper measures, and 
not for the purpose of avoiding discus- 
sion”—in those cases candidates had been 
successful, But the unfortunate candi- 
date in the manufacturing district, who 
put forth ‘‘ No Poor-laws,” and “ No 
Corn-laws,” and ‘“‘ Cheap bread,” was re- 
jected. He would not pretend to say, 
whether the addition of the words ‘* No 
Whiggery” had tended to produce that 
effect; he knew not, but it had been suid, 
that possibly it did tend to his downfall, 
The hon. Gentleman, however, in speak- 
ing of that instance of failure, rather 
proved to hiay that the country was con- 
(ent with the reasonableness of the propo- 
sition which he had made heretofore, and 
that they did approve of that reserve of 
his, and that doe attention should be paid 
to the state of the country, before attempts 
were made to remove the existing evils. 
“It is impossible to deny (continued the 
right hon. Baronet), that we are familiar 
with the subjects of finance, the Corn- 
laws, and the Poor-laws; yet my firm 
belief is, that the intelligent and thinking 
part of the community in the three kings 
doms are of opinion that, on the constitu. 
tion of a new Government, under the au- 
spices of one who has been excluded from 
power for more than ten years, it is & ra- 
tional and just proposal, as conducive to 
mature deliberation and the adoption of 
wise measures, that we should time 
to make inquiries, and avail ourselves of 
the opportunities and sources of informa- 
tion which official power affords us; and 
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having, inquired, aad given all attention 
to the measures we have to prop «-, we 
should then leave it to Parliamem .o de- 
termine whether those measures are founded 
on jast. and wise principles, or not, aod 
whether or not they are likely:to conduce 
to the. permanent welfare of the country.” 
Mr...M.: Phillips. said, that the right 
hon. Baronet ought, upon his udmissions 
of the extent and severity of the distress in 
the, country, to proceed without further de- 
Jay to the adoption of remedial measures. 
Indeed, so heavy and pressing was that 
distress, that he was convinced, unless the 
House. would prescribe immediate relief, 
they would have to, witness and deplore 
that. want, of order and those scenes of mis- 
chief, which he thought it was the duty of 
all those who entertained his opinions to 
take timely steps to prevent. It had been 
his good fortune to support an Address 
from that House to the Throne, praying, 
that her Majesty, having called together 
her Parliament, would direct the distressed 
state of the country to be taken into imme- 
diate consideration. He held in his hand 
a which the right hon. Baronet 
in that House on the 7th of June 
last, which had led him to hope, that Parlia- 
mént would be re-assembled, not for the 
purpose of having a great ‘and pressing 
Year of this nature postponed, but of 
evising an immediate and effectual remedy 
for the distresses which afflicted the coun- 
try. On the 7th of June last, the right 
hon. Baronet said :— 


“ According to all usage, and under circum- 
stance of all the cases that were analogous to 
the present, the new Parliament ought to be 
eonvoked immediately. He said this not only 
with reference to the important questions to 
which the public mind was. alive—not only 
with reference to the immense advantage 
which it must be to all persons engaged in 
commercial speculations or enterprise of any 
kind, to know what was to be the state of the 
law affecting the importation of corn—not only 
with reference to these considerations, but also 
with reference tothe position of the executive 
government, whick manifestly. stood before 


the Hose as not epneiting Sie confidence of 


ouse of Commons. combined force 
these considerations compelled him to 
conclude that the interval ought to be as short 
as possible between the dissolution of the pre- 
sent Parliament, and the calling together a 
new Parliament. Noconsiderations of private 
or personal convenience of Members ought in 
the slightest degree to interfere.” 
Perfectly concurring in those sentiments 
of the Habe hon. Baronet, as he did, he 
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must say, that his disappointment was the 
greater, hearing the right hon. et, 
now that Parliament hed been assembled 
without delay, to ‘postpone all the 
great and pressing questions to which the 
ublic mind was Give, and which were of 
immense consequence to all persons 
in commercial enterprise and speculations. 
All that the House to expect from the 
tight hon. Baronet until next February, 
was, it seemed, the document he had just 
quoted with respect to the amounts of de- 
posits and withdrawments of deposits. He 
would ask nothing unreasonable of ‘the 
right hon. Baronet. He implored him not 
to allow Parliament to be prorogued until 
something was done to relieve the distresses 
of the people ; let him take a fortnight, or 
even a month, for the consideration of pro- 
per measures of relief, but let him not suf- 
fer the winter to pass over without taking 
some decisive step. He had presented a 
memorial from one of the most numerous 
meetings ever held at Manchester, uttering 
the same request, and he must say, that he 
saw nothing unreasonable in that request. 
If the Government were not red to 
make any alteration in the Corn-laws, let 
them say so at once, and put an end to the 
anxiety which now prevailed throughout 
the country. If he were to assume from 
what had fallen from certain Members. of 
the Government and other hon. Members 
sitting on the same side of the House, that 
they were of opinion, that the Corn-laws 
had nothing to do with the distress of the 
country, let the Government unequivocally 
state that to be their opinion, It did not 
require a delay of weeks or months to al- 
low them to make a simple declaration of 
that kind. Such an opinion had been ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord, the Member for 
Liverpool, on the one hand, and by. the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lanca- 
shire, on the other ; and if the right hon. 
Baronet entertained the same views, let 
him come forward and avow them. He 
did not wish to enter into any details on 
the subject of the present distress ; but he 
must repeat his solemn conviction that the 
industry of this country was paralyzed by 
the operation of the provision laws—that 
markets were wanted for the extension of 
the industry of the country, and that it was 
not unreasonable to ask for a decision on a 
question of such vital importance, He 
would urge. upon the wre the im- 
riet lowing Parliament to ‘sepa- 
ah before Christmas without taking into 
their serious consideration a que to 
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which the public mind had of late been di- 
retted with a 9nd of ‘intensity never be- 
foré known, The question had been taken 


up by: the e, who considered it to be 
one of vital importance to their interests ; 


and it was the duty of their representatives, 
when they saw the country plunged into 
such distress, to rise in their places and 
urge upon the Government the necessity 
of coming to some conclusion before the 
approach of winter; upon the most import- 
ant question which ever occupied the atten 
tion of any Legislature. 

“Mr. Ewart thought the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had rather injudiciously diverted 
the attention of the House from the main 
quéstion to the metaphors of the hon. 
Member for Renfrewshire. The metaphors 
of the musical instrument on which it had 
pleased the hon. Gentleman for some time 
to’ play did not originate with his hon. 
Friend, but with the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dorchester, to whom it 
ought in fairness to be awatded. The 
inference drawn by the right hon. Baronet 
from what. took place at Manchester 
during the late election was rather unfor- 
tunate. The right hon. Baronet said, that 
although the words “ free trade” were in- 
scribed on the Conservative banners, yet 
they were unsuccessful; but the right 
hon. Baronet ought to recollect that on 
those banners were inscribed the names of 
Murray and Entwistle.. The inference to 
be drawn from this fact was not that they 
did not put faith in free trade, but that 
they had no confidence in Murray and 
Entwistle. The right hon. Baronet appealed 
to the House for time. He was quite wil- 
ling to afford him time, but the question 
was what length of time would he require? 
A delay of one or two months, perhaps, 
might, not be objected to, but the right 
hon. Baronet. would not give the least in- 
timation of the probable period when he 
would favour the House with his opinion, 
and this. would necessarily tend to aggra- 
vate, the feelings of discontent which now 
ptevailed inthe country, . The only infer- 
ence.. which, the public could draw from 
this prolonged ‘silence of the right. hon. 
Baronet. must be unfavourable to any 
scheme whichhe might afterwards propose ; 
and whilst he kept his remedy in abeyance, 
the exasperated feelings which had arisen 
between the manufacturing and agricultu- 
ral: interest would increase, and the trials 
of a long and severe winter might excite 
the people to such a degree; as to disturb 
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even the prolonged silence of the right 
hon. Baronet. - Knowing the: feelings 
which prevailed in the manufacturing dis-: 
tricts, he was.quite certain that nogreater : 
source of danger could exist than the un= 
certainty which attended the measures of: 
the Government; and he thought the 
right hon. Baronet would do well to con- 
sider whether the discontent produced by 
such means might not end in disorder. 
He could not reconcile it with the duty of 
a Minister to conceal for so long a time 
the remedy which he intended to propose 
for the relief of the public distress. An 
anticipated time, now approaching, was 
shown in the memorable speech delivered 
by Mr, Huskisson ten years ago. He 
adverted to the time when the competition 
of foreign countries might endanger the 
safety of our manufactures, and to. the 
necessity which might then arise of an 
alteration of the Corn-laws. He said, 
“The greatest of all follies on such an occa- 
sion would be to shut our eyes to the difficul- 
ties which, taken in time, we may perhaps 
overcome, but which by procrastination we 
cannot avoid. Our Corn-laws, however expe- 
dient to prevent other evils, in the present 
state of the country, are in themselves a-bur- 
den and restraint upon its manufacturing and 
commercial industry ;° whilst. the produce of 
that industry must descend to the level of the 
general. markets of the world, the producers 
in this country, so far as food is concerned, 
are not upon that level. If the price of those 
products which we never export, and are fre- 
quently compelled to import, be materially 
higher here: than elsewhere, that dearness can- 
not be counterbalanced in the articies which 
we export; it must fall either in the way of 
reduction upon the wages of the labourer or 
upon. the profits of those who find him em- 
ployment.” 
The time was now come when the ope- 
ration of the Corn-laws was felt. both 
upon the wages and comforts of the 
labourer and the profits of his employer, 
He did not imagine that measures of. free 
trade would be an immediate panacea for 
the, existing, evils of the country, but he 
certainly thought,.such measures. would 
secure its lasting prosperity; and, if ever 
there was a time when it was necessary to 
carry them into operation, it was when 
distress was so prevalent, and the manu- 
facturing industry at so low an ebb... He 
trusted that the.right hon. Baronet would 
not. keep the country longer in that state 
of suspense, which was beginuing to-have 





such a serious effect on the manufacturing. 
districts. »1f this silence were 
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to remain undisturbed, it would aggravate 
the. discontent which now prevailed, and 
make the. distresses of the more 
keenly: felt. He-trusted the right hon. 
Baronet | would:.not ‘present: the country 
with a: picture of what had been so hap- 
pily described by the Roman poet— 


“ Jurantem me scire nihil, mirantur, et uoum 
“Scilicet egregii mortalem altique silenti.” 


Mt. R: Walker said, although he had 
beet in “ business’ about forty years, he 
never saw greater distress than now existed 
in’ the ‘manufacturing districts, and he 
believed the middle classes were fast 
verging towards’ poverty. The borough 
which he represented contained 25,000 
inhabitants, and the annual rental was 
about 60,0007. A larger sum than the 
amount of that rental had been taken 
from the’ working classes during the last 
twelve months. An establishment with 
which his family was connected would, 
in the coarse of the present year, pay 
20,0002. less in wages than the average of 
the last four years. There were three 
other establishments of a similar nature 
inthe town, in which he had no doubt a 
proportionate reduction had taken place. 
Some of the mills had been altogether 
stopped, and a great number of tives 
had thus been deprived of employment. 
Although much difference of opinion pre- 
vailed as to the causes of the present dis- 
tress, no one denied its existence, and it 
was therefore the duty of the House at 
once to endeavour to provide a remedy. 
The people certainly attributed their suf- 
ferings to’ the Corn-laws ; and he wished 
the Government would take into consider- 
ation the interests of those classes who 
had hitherto been so much neglected. 

Sir J. Easthope assured the House that 
it had not been from ‘any insensibility to 
the distress that existed among the people 
at large, nor had it been from any impres- 
sion that the position of the constituency 
he'had the honour to nt less de- 
manded the serious and attentive consider- 
ation of Parliament than any other por- 
tion of the country, that hitherto he had 
refrained from addressing the House upon 
those momentous questions which now 
itated the public mind. Without trou- 


the House at an — with those 
d of distress whi already been 


80° 1 t under their notice, he 
omy id to relate one fact as 
illustrative of the state of 
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trade and manufactures in the town he 
represented. One of the most skilful and. 
ne rious sore rers rae me indi- 
fidual possessed of capital, upon 
him (Sir J. Easthope), and after 
ing the universal state of distress which 
surrounded him, stated that be had come: 
to the determination of abandoning trade. 
For four consecutive years he been a 
loser to a considerable amount, and in or- 
der to secure something upon which to 
retreat, he felt that his only course was to 
ive up his trade. He (Sir J. Easthope) 
fad then asked this gentleman what was 
to. become of the artisans, who had found 
their subsistence in his employment, and 
the reply was, that, unhappily, he had no 
means of averting the evil, and that 
must form an addition to the th 
who were already in a state of destitution. 
apd he i the nant bt Beronss 
e expected, that, with aa - 
ings and_an augmented: number of those 
whe suffered, a winter of severity could 
pass away without greatly aggravated 
wretch and misery—misery so deep, 
that, in spite of all that could be done, 
might endanger the peace and order of the 
manufacturiag districts of the kingdom. 
Surely before Parliament separated, some- 
thing ought to be done to show to the 
country their distresses were not unheeded 
and to prove that there was an earnest de- 
sire on the part of that House to stay the 
progress of the evil, Not a doubt existed 
as to the distress that prevailed in the 
country—distress, in a ime measure, 
attributable to the Corn-laws; yet there 
was one Member of the Cabinet pro- 
claiming in the midst of his tenantry, that 
he adhered to all the principles he had ever 
laid down, and all the determinations he 
had ever made, and that noble Duke was 
rightly considered the champion of the 
present Corn-law. Then there was the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, who, if rightly reported, had cer-’ 
tainly not spoken in a way calculated to ex-' 
cite the hopes of the suffering people. Were 
such speeches as these, or that of the right 
hon. ‘Patouat the Member for Dorchester, 
caleulated to tranquillise those who took 
the same view of the subject which ‘he 
did, to satisfy them, so as to induce their 
patience or to prevent their alarms? On® 
the other hand, all that we were to hear’ 
from the right hon. Baronet the Member 


= brea abil his ‘often Ww) ad. 
miration for the enterprising spirit of ma-’ 
nufacture and commerce in this country, 
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his mere e of sorrow for the dis- 
tress that led atwongst the people. 


§ 
4 


: 


‘at the same time his ar determi-, 
to say nothing on the subject of the 
hPa ees 
cy. it 
Ariens ire of Ne pian, he was not 
pressed to make communications, but in 
rélation to those greatand leading principles 
which his conduct in the ment 
Would ‘be regulated. That was what he 
desired to bear—that was what the failing 
manufactirers and starving artisavs of the 
country desired to hear from the right hon. 
Baronet. They wished to know what 
were to be the — and leading principles 
of that right hon. Gentleman—whether 
they were to bein strict conformity with 
the language held by a noble Duke in his 
own county, in unison with what had 
fallen from the noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire, and in ine righ with 


the sentiments uttered by the right hon. 
Baronet the Meniber for Dorchester. The 
people sought to know whether the pre- 
sent abasagnce from legislation was with 
view to some effectual change in the pre- 
sent system of Corn-laws, or was merel 
to some trifling and insignifi- 
cant regulation in the ave , Which 
would still leave them amidst all their ca- 
lamities in absolute despair. That was 
what the country wanted to know, and that 
was what his (Sir John Easthope’s) con- 
stittients wanted to know, when they met 
yesterday in large numbers to demand 
that Parliament should not separate until 
the state of the people had been taken into 
consideration—-a demand that was be- 
coming pooeral, and which, if not con- 
ceded, might be productive of most direful 
effects. And here he could not refrain 
from expressing his thanks to his hon. 
Friend, the Member for Manchester for 
his observations upon the joking pleasantry 
upon this subject in which the right hon. 
Baronet had this evening seen fit to in- 
dulge, for walt it was, as the right hon. 
Baronet had himself previously declared, 
DO topic for a joke. Whatever levity 
might be exhibited at this time, levity 
would not be felt hereafter ; whatever in- 
7 might be felt now, would hot be 
iger ; and whatever the delay’) 
ight be demanded now, it could not 
longer be endured, 
. Villiers said, that as he had been 
who on a occasion, had com- 
ined of the course intended to be taken 
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by the Government, and as it might be 
the ultimatum of the right hon. Baronet, 
he could not help referring to the precise 
ground upon which the people complained 
of that course. The peuple allege, that 
they have for many years past been suffer- 
ing from certain restrictions upon the eom- 
merce of the country, which prevent full 
scope or adequate reward being given for 
their industry: they say they have com- 
plained of the restrictions, more or. less, 
from the time when they were first, im- 
posed, that they have been supported, in 
their view by some of the most excellent 
and enlightened statesmen who have taken 
et in public affairs; that though they 
ave been engaged in a struggle to obtain 
their removal ever since their enactment, 
they have had peculiar occasion to com- 
plain of them of late years, and from. many 
of the evils being now apgrivated, they 
had become more urgent in their prayers to 
this House. They allege, that their in- 
creasing numbers, and increasing capacities 
for poataction, render it more than ever 
essential to their well-being, that trade 
should be extended, and that adequate 


Y | markets should. be opened for their pro- 


ducts; for, unless this be done, the same 
cause would render their condition propor- 
tionably worse. All this they have pressed 
upon the attention of this House seeking 
to establish by evidence whatever might be 
in doubt on the subject, and thus leaving 
no doubt at least.as to the nature of their 
case, They have just seen a Government 
displaced, that, it was said, hac not the 
power to remove those restrictions, and 
another Government take its place with 
complete power to execute whatever it 
desired. Their case was well known to 
this Government, and if there had. been 
doubt as to the object of those laws, to 
which he, of course, chiefly referred, 
namely, those upon the commerce in food, 
the noble » the Member for North 
Lancashire, has by his admission, removed 
it ; for he had heard, that upon the most 
public occasion lately he candidly 
ng that the obj ; ye laws was 
to the pri ood, and thereby to 
mich thacaaien dioealc:apd.sareacahe 
pereie se the right hon, Baronet at. the 

of this. Government. what views, in 
his new position, he entertains on this sub- 
ject, in order to learn whether he admits 
their grievance, or contemplates remedy 
for it. new House is assenibled, and 


the people cannot understand why they 
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should not learn through that channel the 
intentions | towards them. Now, 
what be oe hon, Baronet to the 
people who are so grievously oppressed, and 
who have turned to him and to this House 
with ‘the hope, that ‘these laws will be 
ieee or repealed, ‘He says, I declared 
re the dissolution, that if 1 was called 
to the councils of the Crown, I would 
maintain @ reserve upon all important 
questions which at that time were in dis- 
cussion, on which he was then expressing 
a confident opinion. He says now, upon 
that declaration, that a majority has been 
returned to the House who are willing to 
him, and that they had, therefore, 
u a 9 circumstances, no right: to 7 
upon him to express an opinion before he 
may find it convenient to do so. With re- 
spect to the distinctness with which this 
iutendea reserve was announced before the 
dissolutiva he entertained some doubt ; but 
if it was made, the ground which they 
complained uf would have been weaker, if 
this reserve had been strictly adhered to ; 
for what justified him in complaining was, 
not that he had not made that little de- 
v t of his policy, which, he says 
would have been so inconvenient, but o 
his having developed « litle too much or 
not enough. He has not, nor have his 
friends, been silent on this nice point of tle 
Corn-laws. A most important and decided 
opinion has been expressed with re to 
them, namely, that they have nothing to 
mind to delet, vey havethen ogaesied 
to exist. thus su 
the obvious inference, that as they are not 
wae 3 _— wanton Reformers, they omen 
not it necessary to make any chan 
in the Corn-laws at all. But the ra 
numbers who believed the contrary to be 
the case, asked the right hon, Baronet, with 
great reason, that as he admitted that they 
wete in distress, and that he denied the 
cause they for it, to go one step 
further and intimate to them what was 
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of the Country. 
He points to the probability of its quickly 
blowing over, and as some pean the 
revival of better days, he tells us-of the 
state of certain savings banks, which show, 
that the working class are revovering, and 
that trade was improving. [No, no/] 
What, then, were the statements 

ing these banks made to show the reverse? 
[ No, no!] Why, one way or the wther 
it must be. He contended, that the right 
hon. Baronet — to Le 5 rape —_ 

t parade, alleging that that was 

a of document that any person shoul 
refer to who did not wish to take a partial 
or one-sided view of the matter and that it 
was such evidence that would tend. to assist 
the judgment in coming to a just conclusion, 
and he. showed that at this season more. mo. 
ney had been deposited in these banks than 
there. had been just previously, and while 
the last Government was in power; and 
from which the inference. is fai ", 


air 
does not give much credit to the details 

distress, which appear to be known to and 
admitted by so many, and this was all the 
insight that he allowed the le to have 
into his future policy, denying their view 
of the mischiefs of the Corn-laws, and_im- 
plying that they were not in such distress 
as they all He should not for, 

however, that there were certain le ¢ 

indefinite allusions to past p of 
joint-stock banks thrown out as the cause of 
evil, though the peculiar connection of the 
accommodation given some years ago by 
joint-stock banks with the present distress he 
could not discover. This, then, was the case 
of the people. With all these doubts re- 
specting their condition, they call for instant 
consideration and inquiry, and complain of 
the intended delay, and of opimions that 
have been expressed regarding them; and 
as this would probably be the last oppor- 
tunity of discussing these questions 
Session, as with the determination not. to 
discuss any question on the other side, it 
would be useless for him to enter more at 
length into the matter, he. had t 
right to relieve himeelf and 
yer mags from the charge of anything. 

ious opposition to the course 

the Government, by the w 
had assigned for it. Indeed, the ri 
Gentleman might see that these 

did not come those who 
had anything to gain from 


z 
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nt Administration, nor 
those who had been ¢ 
dents of the last Ministry, 
‘whose advocacy had generally been 
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tothe common interests, and whose objects 
bo be equally satisfied if the grievances 


sople were redressed, whether by this 
ernment, or by any other. He thought 
those who took this part in the House, 
a to be disappointed and dissatisfied at 
of the new Government, and 
for that reason he had expressed his opinion. 
“Mr. Cobden who rose amidst cries of 
# question,” could readily understand, he 
said, the impatience with which the Gen- 
on the Ministerial side of the 
House listened to the remarks which fell 
from the opposition if they entertained the 
same opinions as those which the right 
hon. Baronet had that evening expressed, 
namely, that the subject of the Corn-laws 
and of the distress of the people ought not 
again to be obtruded on the consideration 
of Paranent, after. the discussion which 
ad already been taken upon it. But bad 
nothing since transpired to render a revival 
of the question just and necessary? He 









thought that subsequeut to the recent dis- 
cussion, the suffering, artisans of Mane 
chester, Leeds, Glasgow, and Leicester, 
had met to remonstrate against’ Parlia- 
ment’s putting an end, to the question, He 
thought that memorials had been sent up 
rom those towns tothe Queen’s. Ministers, 
and..he..imagined. that those’ Ministers 
would: have felt it their duty to give a re- 
consideration to ‘the grievances of which 
9¢. people complained, unless, indeed, 
ey: were disposed to have it go forth to 

, country, that they agreed’ with a noble 

uke in the opinion that town meetings 
were farces.. As he and his Friends enter- 
ined.a more respectful ..regard for the 
opinion of the country legitimately, legally, 
and, morally pronounced, he boped they 
might be excused by the Gentlemen op- 
posite for.dwelling a little more upon it, 
and:.for claiming for the wishes of the 
people:.a. little more attention than the 
rters-of the Government seemed to 

be disposed to'accord to'them. Had the 
right:hon. Baronet been in his place, he 
(Mr. Cobden) should have called his at- 
tention tothe-answer he had that night 
made-to the remonstrances of the people. 
Thiee years-ago when petitions came up 
from the complaining of distress, 
the right hon. Baronet had his statistics to 
réfer'to}°to show the manufacturing in- 
terésts ‘must needs be in'a ‘state of pros- 
mer “What did the'tight hon, Baronet 
‘now’? “’He referred to the accounts of 
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show’ that’ there ‘was a ivé ‘im- 
provement in the condition of the country, 


‘How’'could the House judge ‘of the state 
of mse from ‘a three months” a¢- 
count of the sums deposited and drawn 
from ‘the savings’ ‘banks, “Why did’ not 
the right hon. Baronet’ ‘extend his review, 
and state to the House the amount of de- 
posits and drafts from the savings” banks, 
in'the years 1835, 1836, 1837, 1838, and 
18397 Why did the right hon. Baronet 
limit his accoant to the three months ¢om- 
mencing in June last. Had the tight hon. 
Baronet gone back to the years hé liad 
mentioned, the House would then have 
been able to judge of the progress of the 
condition of the people even by’ his own 
test, fallacious as that test was. He hoped 
that the people’ would fill'up' the hiatus in 
the right hon. ‘Baronet’s statement, and 
look back to the accounts of the savings” 
banks themselves, “The right hon. Baronet 
had also quoted a report of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Manchester. This was 
not a question between the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester, or of any other 
town, and the right hon, Baronet; but 
when the right hon. Baronet did quote 
from the report of the Manchester Cham-. 
ber of Commerce, he should at least 
do so correctly. The right hon, Baronet 
had quoted from. the bu aot of 1839, re- 
ferring to the conduct of the joint-stock 
banks and the Bank of England; and as- 
serted that the Chamber of Commerce at-« 
tributed all the distress which at that time 
prevailed in the manufacturing interest to 
the inflation of the currency... In that 
assertion the right hon. Baronet had most 
entirely and most unjustifiably misrepre- 
sented the report from which he professed 
to quote, for in that report there was a 
special reference to the Corn-laws, in 
which they were deprecated as being the 
chief cause. of those fluctuations in, the 
currency from which such disastrous con- 
sequences ensued. But the right, hon, 
Baronet in: quoting the report, made. no 
allusion whatever to that most important 
paragraph. The question, now, however, 
was ‘not as ‘to the state of the savings’ 
banks, or joint-stock banks, in the opinions 
of; the of Commerce of Man- 
chester—it'was a question whether or not 
the People should be fed: and they never 
were fed’ by joint-stock banks yet, nor ‘by 
chambers of commerce éither. “The 
people,” exclaimed the hon. Member, 
the people want bread, and you who take 
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upon yourselves the monopoly of feeding 
m, are called upon to administer to 
their necessity for food—all we ask is the 
right, the inalienable right. of feeding our- 
selves,” The trading people had never 
yet. come tothe agriculturists to ask. a 
fayour of them--had never yet begged to 
be fed at the cost of those by whom food 
was produced. On the contrary, . two 
years ago, when great distress was ex- 
perienced, the delegates of the manufac- 
turing districts put forward an un nimous 
Ko de sep ic to the world at large 
ia which they stated that. all they wanted 
was the right to.exchange the product of 
their labour for the food which was the 
product. of other countries; and, at the 
same time, they. prayed. the House of 
Commons to remove , all protection from 
themselves, and to give to the agriculturists 
as well as to themselves, the free and un- 
fettered liberty of exchanging the product 
of their labour how and where they pleased. 
That being refused, he had a right to lay 
at the dvor of the landowners all the dis- 
tress and misery of those whom they had 
the . privilege of feeding, but whom they 
would only consent to feed at a high and 
unnatural price. He told her Majesty's 
Ministers that the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests. would feed the labourers 
if et laws a let Pee gmiing Pel 
would employ them at wages if the 
egi en would let them; but if laws 


were p which said that ce should 
riot exchange the produce of labour 
for the food which other lands would sup- 


ply, then how were they either to employ 
or feed them? “ If,” said the hon. Mem- 
ber; “you have’ stores of ‘food in Norfolk, 
Lincoln, Kent, and Essex, bring it to Man- 
chester, to Leeds, to Birmingham, and we 
will exchange our manufactures for it: if 
you cannot keep the people employed, we 
will. Do not play the part of the dog in 
the manger, and, being unable to employ 
and ‘feed the people yourselves, refuse to 
allow others to do so.” There appeared to 
be''a:great misapprehension on the part of 
her® Majesty's Ministers, as to the 

bility of the manufacturers to supply them- 
selves ‘with food: from other » countries. 
What was the opinion in America upon 
that subject? Acpetition was presented to 
Congress in May last, from a person named 
Joshua Leavitt, setting forth the i 

of an -equitable -and adequate market for 
American wheat. 


Let it be supposed. for a moment,” said 
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ins. peta, “that the landowners of Eng- 


rate Pag in en of ih eating sig * 


there would. then be a constant marke 
our wheat in England, and the'whole of ' 
return would be requitéed in British ‘manu. 
rege goods, nr an that kind ‘Which 
yi ighest profit; the consequence of 
which would be ten every spindle, wheel, 
and hammer in the manufacturing districts of 
that country would immediately be set. in 
motion.” mes. 
This was the opinion e in a 
country containing 180,000,000 of acres 
of land, all capable of growing wheat, and 






which the Americans were most anxious to 
bring into immédiate culture, for the pur- 
pose of supplying England with food, ai 
taking her manufactures in ex te, Th 
Americans said, “only ‘consent to make 
this exchange with us, and for a hundred 
years England shall not' know what it is to 
want plenty of wheat, plenty of pork, and 
plenty of beef.” The noble Lord > (Lord 
Stanley) the Member for North Lancashire, 
seemed to think that there could be no ex- 
tension of trade without a considerable té- 
duction of wages. But. what did ‘the 
Americans say ? 

“We do not wish to reduce the wages of 
your labourers, we think they are Sealy tsb 
low; only exchange with us at your predéat 
prices, and we will clear out your warehouses, 
and place your manufacturing districts ins 
state of activity and prosperity.” 9 
t at yn ose that the of 

n ld ‘claim the right in 
such an exchange? Sespte sca 
the hon. Member, that it were but’ the 
Thames, instead of the Atlantic, ‘which 
separated the two countries—suppose that 
the people on one side were mechanics and 
artizans, capable by their industry of: pro- 
ducing a vast supply of manufactures ; and 
that the people on the other side were! 
agriculturists, - producing. infinitely» ‘more 
than they could themselves consume: of 
corn, pork, and beef— fancy these two sepa- 
rate people anxious and willing to exchange 
with each other the produce of their ‘com- 
mon industry, and fancy. a demon: rising 
from the middle of the river—for Ef cannot 
imagine anything human in. such a position 
and performing such an office— a de- 
mon rising from. the river, and.b in 
his hand an. act of. Parliament (if: you: 
please), and saying, ‘‘ You, shall not enpply 
each pe re and then, in addition 
to. that, let: it supposed that... this 
demon .said to. his victim, with affected 


smiles and laughing, ‘This is for, your 
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along the banks of the Rhine, or over the 
ins of France in search of wine—nay, 
even if he spoke of the luxurious Grueyere 
cheese of Switzerland, he found that the best 
of every thing was brought to England, not, 
however, for the benefit or advantage of the 
ade but to add to the enjoyments and 
wxuries of the rich. The wine-producing 
countries of the continent had the advantage 
of an exchange with England—the produce 
of their vineyards was eagerly sought for 
and consumed in this country; but go to 
other countries where the staple produce 
was wheat to Poland or to Prussia, 
where the soil was redundant of that which 
would feed the poor, and it would be seen 
that the grain that if imported here would 
carry ness into the heart of our manu- 
facturing districts, was left for. the want 
of cee to perish in the field, or to be 
trampled under foot, and devoured by 
awine. If the corn-growers in those coun- 
tries were asked, why this redundant pro- 
duce was not sent to England, the sliding- 
scale was at once pointed at as an insuper- 
able barrier. The markets of the whole 
world were open to supply the luxuries of 
the rich, but a special law was provided to 
perros the poor man from profiting by the 
ws of nature, and freely exchanging the 
prince of his labour for food. Yes, the 
sof mature were set at naught when 
it, became a question whether the people 
should be fed. ‘ Let me ask,” exclaimed 
the hon. Member, “‘ what is it that you send 
abroad in exchange for the luxuries you 
derive from other countries? Is it not the 
products of the manufacturers? And when 
you send their products abroad, you pass a 
law,which says, ‘ nothing shall be brought 
back in, exchange which can benefit the 
labouring and industrious classes—notain 
hut. what administers to our own gor, 
luxury,’Is there justice in this? Is it 
consistent with the laws of nature? “And 
can you set. at nought the laws of nature, 
and hope. to prosper asa nation? When 
I down to the manufacturing districts, 
lL know that I shall be returning to a 
y scene. I know that starvation is 


stalking through the land, and that men 
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are ing for want of the merest neces» 
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saries of life. When I witness this, and 
recollect that there is a law which espe- 
cially provides for keeping our population 
in absolute want. I cannot help attributing 
murder to the Legislature of this country 
—~and wherever 1 stand, whether here. or 
out of duors, I will denounce that system 
as. legislative, murder which denies to the 
people of the land food in exchange.,for 
the. produce of their industry. The noble 
Lord, the Member for North Lancashire 
(Lord Stanley), has explicitly declared, 
that the object of the Corn-laws is to keep 
up the price of corn—in other words, to 
make it searce and dear, This makes out, 
the whole of our case; and we need no 
better agitator than the noble Lord, whilst 
he makes such candid avowals, I call upon 
you, the House of Commons, to consider 
the question as it affects the whole people. 
especially the poor; and when I see in 
some quarters a disposition to trade upon a 
ai thine for humanity—I think I see at 
this moment in his place the hon. Baronet 
(Sir E. Wilmot) the Member for North 
Warwickshire, who is a great friend to 
the negro slave at the Antipodes—I think 
I see also another hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Inglis), who isa great friend of the Church 
Establishment, and who, the other night, 
complimented a noble Lord (Lord Ash 
for his great humanity as the friend of the 
un generally, and of the factory 
ch in particular—when I see a dis- 
nt ataongst you to trade in humanity, 
will not qu your motives, I will 
not deny that it is really felt ; but this I 
tell you, that if you would give force and 
grace to your professions of humanity, it 
must not be confined to the negro at the 
Antipodes, nor to the building of churches, 
nor the extension of the Church Establish- 
ment, nor.to occasional visits to factories to 
talk sentiment over factory children—you 
must untax the people’s bread. Whilst 
you retain that law, which raises rents but 
does not raise wages, you may be humane, 
kind and beneficent, but your benevolence 
and humanity, more showy than substan- 
tial, will soon become a mockery and a 
bye-word.” ' 

Captain Carnegie said, he could not but 
signe of the course adopted by the 
hon. Members for Manchester, Stockport 
and Bolton, in getting up and stating their 
opinions, without having the least pros- 
pect of carrying any measure which they 
might propose. He deprecated the prac- 
tice of encoursging peripatetic orators to 
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perambulate from town to town for the 
purpose of ‘arousing the passions of the 
ions SakGhl wigel saidny of 
: ifted responsibility 
ep ne forward anything for the 
relief of the people, had turned round and 
blamed her’ Majesty's Ministers for not 
havitg stated what they intended to do, 
althongh the Government had only been 
a few weeks in office. The hon. Member 
for Stockport had addressed a meeting 
the other day of what was termed the 
“Anti-monopoly Young Men’s Associa- 
tion,” and in his address he had great! 
abused the system of education which 
then prevailed, He (Captain Carnegie) 
thought, of course, the hon. Member would 
have brought forward a better system, but 
the hon. Member made an end of his 
speech by informing the meeting, that io 
the course of his travels he had seen some 
Grecian women washing in the river Illys- 
sus. The hon. Member further said, that 
while he was speaking of the distress which 
existed, that the other Members would be 
found following their sporting amusements 
in the country, Some years ago, he (Cap- 
tain Carnegie) recollected, at a dinner at 
Manchester, it had been boasted that the 
manufacturers were able to buy up the 
landed aristocracy. ten times over. . Now, 
if the manufaeturers possessed this enor- 
mous wealth, how could they pretend to 
profess sympathy for the sufferings of the 
poor, and yet let 102 families pawn their 
beds each morning to redeem their clothes. 
The hon, Member had further said, that 


. the Corn-laws were upheld by the bayonet 


and baptised in blood, or something of the 
sort, and thet he hoped the struggle would 
not end in blood. He would tell the hon. 
Member the best way to prevent violence 
was to abstain from using such expressions 
as he was pleased to indulge in. He 
gave his vote to the right hoo. Baronet 
beeause he had confidence in his ability 
and integrity. The right hon. Baronet had 
not stumbled on power, but he had been 
botne into power by the people, and he 
was backed by the country. He for one, 
had no hesitation in saying, that he trusted 
soon to see England in a state of commer- 
cial prosperity beyond what she had yet 
experienced. But if his anticipations did 
not unfortanately prove true, and if the 
right hon, Baronet could not carry on the 
Government with satisfaction to himself 
and the country, the right hon. Baronet 
himself stated what course he would pur- 
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sue, Should such a contingency arise, 
he would not on that account abstain 
from supporting any Minister who should 
endeavour to effect the greatest for 
the greatest number; and if her Majesty 
should call to her Councils’ the’ hon. 
Members for Stockport and Bolton, he 
should offer them no factions iti 
He should say to them, * We have tried 
and failed ; come you and try ;” and, ‘in 
the language which the hon. Member’ for 
Bolton thoaght so inapplicable to the dis- 
cussion of a question like the present— ” 


“ Immature perii, sed tu felicior annos, » 
Frater, vive tuos, optime, meos.” 


Mr. Thornely rose to offer an observa- 
tion on what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
when he asked whether hon. Members 
oper would now accept a duty of 8¢., 
the present duty being 1s. The right hon. 
Baronet did not, perhaps, recollect, that 
though the duty was yesterday’ so low as 
1s., that to-day it had risen to 2s. 8d. ; and 
from letters which he had received froth 
persons in the corn trade, he was informed 
that there was every expectation of its 
being as high as 20s. 8d. before the enil of 
Oeeaher 00 that the country would ‘have 
been, on the while, great Peart a fixed 
duty of 8s., and he would accept the offer 
of the right ‘hon. Baronet with” both 
hands. e operation “of the sliding scale 
was most injurious, inasmuch as it caused 
gret unccrtainty in the transactions ‘of 
the trade in corn. He knew a case of a 
gentleman largely interested in the trade 
with the United States, who had’ sent 
orders for a quantity of flour by the packet 
of the 4th August, but felt obli to 
countermand the order, from the’ impos- 
sibility of its arriving im this ‘country 
in sufficient time to admitted at the 
low rate of duty. He knew of another 
instance, which still more strikingly fllus- 
trated the absurdity of the sliding ‘scale. 
He was informed, in a letter which he had 
received from a commercial house'in Liver- 

1, that the Margaret, a large steamer, 
fad been chartered, and sailed on Wednes- 
day, to return from France next week ‘with 
a cargo of flour. Here was a great’ addi- 
tional expense incurred to avoid the opera- 
tion of the sliding scale, and he was oon- 
vinced that the trade of the country could 
hot ‘po on in this way. ; 

r. Brotherton always rose with Bev 
reluctance. He had presented a petitio 
from his constituents, calling on the House 
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to inquire into the cause of the distress, | and from these facts the House might, well 
in ane pi Sef of which petition he entirely | suppose how great was the distress which 
. He could state it as a fact, that | prevailed in manufacturing districts, 
‘distress which existed in the manufac- Four years they were.in a state of 
turing districts pervaded all classes of the | prosperity. gentleman connected with 


community. It was felt in a great d 
by the capitalist in the diminution of his 
profits ; it was felt by the tradesman in his 
want of business, and in the bad debts 
caused by the numerous bankruptcies that 
were daily vt place ; it was felt by the 
manufacturer in his inability to dispose of 
his manufactures; but, above all, it was 
felt most severely by the working classes ; 
for he took on himself to say, that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of industrious 
families were in a state of destitution in 
consequence of the want of employment. 
These were facts et yn ~ — 
ought to be acquainted. It was for them 
pe aremedy. The other night he 
had stated the condition of the borough of 
Salford in regard to the number of un- 
tenanted houses. He believed he had un- 
derstated the number. In the memorial 
which he bad had the honour to present 
to the Secretary of State, it was stated 
that there were in that borough seventy- 
four mills, dye-houses, and workshops of 
various descriptions untenanted. Instead 
of..1,500 houses—the number which he 
had stated as untenanted—there were no 
less than. 2,030 in that condition, which, if 
occupied, would yield a rental of upwards 
of 27,0001. a year. The poor-rates were 
double what they were in 1836, He be- 
lieved this, was also the case in Manchester, 
where during the last year, upwards of ten 
thousand families had been relieved by sub- 
scription. Cases of distress had been men- 
tioned to him which would harrow up the 
feelings of any one obliged to witness them. 
It was for this reason that he was so ear- 
nestly desirous that something should be 
done to alleviate the distress. He only 
stated the effects of the distress. It was 
the duty of Parliament to endeavour to 
find out the cause. In regard to the de- 
preciation of pro; he had that mornin 
received a totter which stated that a mill 
with its machinery, had this week been 
offered for sale. The property, a few years 
ro, cost 50,000/7., and when offered for 
at public ‘auction only 4,500/. was 
bid. He understood that the assignees of 
the person to whom it belonged were wil- 
ling to accept of 10,0007. for a property 
which, a few years ago, cost upwards of 


five times that sum. Even property in’ 


houses had depreciated forty per cent, ; 





the trade had made a calculation to show 
that at that time there were worked up 
weekly 24,000 bags of cotton, giving em- 
ployment, in one shape or another, to about 
2,000,000 8, at an expenditure of 
22,000,000/., annually. He found that 
the consumption of cotton had since then 
been reduced to 19,000 bags; and if the 
population employed were reduced in ‘the 
same proportion, there would be 400,000 

rsons out of employment, or not receiy- 
ing the same rate of wages which they did 


four years ago. Instead of the expenditure 
in w being 22,000,000/, it would not 
now more than 16,000,0007. Could 


there, then, be any doubt of the existence 
of the distress ? Take the silk, the wool- 
len, the iron, or any other trade, they 
would find that they were equally depres- 
sed. It was admitted on all hands that the 
distress was wanting ¢ Tt could not be 
without a cause, and Parliament ought to 
lose no time in endeavouring to ascertain 
it. Some might say that it was inipossible 
things could be improved by ‘legislation 
and that the distress was caused by over- 
trading and over-production. That might 
be so. Others might say that it was occa- 
casioned by the operations of the joitt- 
stock banks and the currency. He was 
ready to admit that at one period there had 
been great issues of paper, which, in a 
certain degree, might create the prosperity 
they had beheld, but they ought to recol- 
lect that the contraction of these issues 
could not. do otherwise than produce dis- 
tress. He was informed that at the present 
time the circulation was. contracted ‘to a 
greater than it had been for a great 
number. of years; but although he was 
ready to admit that the distress might: be 
caused by the contraction of the currency, 
he begged to ask what had been the cause 
of that contraction, but the present Corn- 
laws, Owing to the tion of the sli- 
ding scale, the bullion been. taken out 
of the country, and the, Bank of England 
had been compelled to put on the screw, 
as it was called, in order to bring the gold 
back, It might be said, how were they to 
know that other countries. would take the 
manufactures of this country in exchange 
for their corn? How were. they to. know 
this when they had never tried them? He 
wished to give them the opportunity, and 
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he condemned the present Corn-law, be- 


-gatisé it’ obliged them to send the gold out 


of this country, and consequently was the 
cause of those fluctuations in the currency of 
which lye complaint had been made. 
It had been said that they could not ex- 
the evil to be remedied by legislation. 
He said they could. They had the power 
to legislate, and to repeal the Corn-law, 
whick, in his opinion, ought to be repealed, 
because it was unjust. .It might be said, 
that the manufactures had been prosperous 
in spite of the Corn-laws.. Be it so. In 
1833, 1834, and 1835, they were in a state 
of prosperity, but then bread was cheap, 
whereas it was now dear. He had no 
hesitation in saying that, in his opinion, 
bread, taking the present. state of the 
country into, consideration, was dearer now 
than it was when wheat was 110s. a quar- 
ter. Knowing that some remedy must be 
proposed, he trusted Parliament would in- 
stitute some inquiry into the cause of the 
distress,, If the present Corn-laws were 
repealed, if the sugar duties were reduced, 
if they legislated for all equally and not 
for a particular class, then no blame would 
attach to Parliament; but as the people 
conceived the distress was brought about 
by the present Corn-law, he implored the 
ouse to_ take it into. their consideration 
without the least delay. ' 
Mr.. Aglionby rose to offer bis testimony 
to the extreme. distress which existed in 
the manufacturing towns in Cumberland. 
Ia the town. of Cockermouth, which he 
represented, there were many hundreds of 
families in the greatest distress, and they 
had hitherto endured it with the greatest 
patience. and forbearance, Many willing 
to work had not been able to procure em- 
ployment, and many had been compelled 
to subsist and to support their families on 
6s..a week... In Carlisle he had seen a 
deputation from the suffering weavers, and 
had hon, Members seen and heard them 
they: would have felt for their condition. 
He wished to, call the attention of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite to this fact, 
and no'doubt he was aware, from the re- 
port'of the hand-loom weavers’ committee, 
of the nature of the sufferings of the 
hand-loom weavers. He called the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet to the fact, 
that since the investigation had taken 
place—sinee Mr. Mugeridee had visited 
Catlisle—the wages of this class of opera- 


tives had been reduced 35 per cent, He 
was not going into the cause of this, but 
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he merely rose to say that if the House 
were not prepared, with a remedy, . 
ought, at all events, to express their sym- 
pathy for the distress that existed... .. 

Captain Fitzroy said. that he..would 
only. occupy the attention of the House 
for a minute in consequence of the asser- 
tion of the hon. Member for Stockport.ag 
to certain districts. which would. produce 
corn insufficient abundance to supply. the 
wants of our population, . The hon, Mem- 
ber in the course of his. travels had no 
doubt seen many wonderful things—he 
bad told. them he had.seen cheese on the 
summits of the Alps—that he had . met 
with negroes at the Antipodes, and that 
sufficient corn might be brought by steam, 
amply to supply the wants of the manu. 
facturers; but he begged to ask the hon, 
Member whether he was aware thatthe 
180 millions. of acres to which he had re- 
ferred had not yet been put into cultiva- 
tion? . And he wished therefore to know 
how those acres out of cultivation could 
be of any possible service to’ the present 
distressed condition of this country. It 
was to a remedy for the present distress that 
they looked, and thoagh they had been 
accused by the hon. Member for Dumfries 
of being mutes, he might say, without fear 
of contradiction, that there was‘ as much 
and as deep feeling for that distress on 
that side of the House as the other; bit 
they were loth to waste time, when busi- 
ness of importance was waiting, by rising 
one after another without any motion be- 
fore the House, and expressing opinions 
which had been stated over and over again 
long ago. 

House resolved itself into a committee 
of Supply. 


Orpnance Estimartes.] Captain Bol- 
dero said that the present. ordnance esti- 
mates which he rose to move had been 
prepared by the late Board of Ordnance 
and authorised by the late Master-general, 
It was a legacy which had been left to 
them by their predecessors, and they, had. 
thought it. their. duty neither to, augment 
nor decrease them. Under. the, first head 
of ordnance. works and_ repairs, in,.the 
United, Kingdom, there. was an item of 
2,0002. for aisteam-engine of. twelve-horse’ ; 
power, which was to,be erected at .Wool- 
wich for the purpose. of .boring. the, brasg., 
cannon.in the foundry there, which, had 
been hitherto done by. horse powers .The 
scat i-¥ of a steam-engine had been 
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the idea of an. ingenious and talented 
man, bearing the same name as the gal- 
Jant.and distinguished hero opposite (Sir 
C. Napier), and he had the satisfaction of 
informing the House that it would effect a 
saving to the country of 400/, a year. 
Another item, it would be seen, was for 
repairs at the powder milis at Waltham 
Abbey. Some time since the works had 
given way, and the manner in which the 
works were being repaired was such as 
would effect-a great saving, would enable 
them to manufacture a superior powder, 
and what was most important of all, 
would diminish the liability to loss of life. 
There was likewise an item of two thou- 
sand pounds for storekeeper's expendi- 
ture, that was occasioned by the pressure 
of labour in the Royal Arsenal, owing to 
the shipment of heavy stores to China, the 
Mediterranean, and Canada ; but a por- 
tion of the extra men employed had been 
already discharged, and the remainder 
would be in the course of a few months, 
The next head of expenditure was for 
services in Canada; and the different 
items of expense had been incurred: by 
order of the commander of the provinces 
for'the purpose of affording additional 
accommodation for the troops, and of re- 
pairing barracks rendered necessary by 
the late rebellion. The hon. and gallant 
Member concluded by moving a vote of 
24,7721. for ordnance works and repairs 
in the United Kingdom, which was car« 
tied. 
On the vote of 39,198/. for defraying 
ordnance charges in the colonies, 

Mr, Williams said, that he wished for 
some explanation as to an item of 25,000/. 
for the purchase of land, near Kingston. 
What was the land for? And what made 
it.of such extraordinary value ? 

Captain Boldero said, that these votes 
had been sanctioned by the Lords of the 
Treasury. He believed that some time 
ago a committee had been appointed, 
composed of some of the most scientific 
officers in the service, to consider the best 
method of improving the military defence 
of our colonies; that. committee had re- 
commended that at Kingston certain re- 
doubts should. be constructed, and if the 
hon.-Member turned to the ordnance 
estimates, he would find a sum of 270,000/. 
for'the purpose of erecting batteries and 
redoubts at Kingston; already they had) 
built one casemated redoubt, capable of 
holding 350 men, for 70,000. In June 
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last, there had been a further recom- 
mendation, sanctioned by the Duke. of 
Wellington, to purchase a certain portion 
of land, for the pur of building fresh 
forts, and that had been done. . Recently, 
by Act of Parliament, Kingston bad been 
made the capital of the United Provinces, 
and land there had consequently increased 
very much io value, so that it had. been 
found impossible to purchase it at a lower 
price. 

Mr. Williams said, that he was quite 
satisfied that there was no land near Kings- 
ton which was worth anything like the 
price that had been paid for this. 

Captain Boldero said, that the land in 
question was very desirable for building 
leases, and the proprietors of the soil would 
not sell it under the price that had) been 
paid for it. 

Mr. Aglionby said, this he supposed 
was one of the blessings of colonies—to 
have to pay 272,000/. for fortifying them. 
He thought it was paying extremely dear 
for such a blessing. 

Mr. Williams had great reluctance: ia 
allowing this vote to pass without q divi- 
sion; and if the present Ministers had 
been at all responsible for those estimates, 
he certainly should have taken the sense 
of the House upon it. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the motion being put, that the sum 
of 3,184/. be granted un account of sord- 
nance stores, 

‘Sir Charles Napier said, that he shoul 
take this opportunity of again addressing 
the right hon, Baronet; om the propriety 
of reconsidering the manner in which the 
Board of Ordnance was at present con- 
structed. When he mentioned this subject 
ona formér occasion, he was told«that it 
was not customary always to appoint a 
naval officer on that Board; but of this 
he' was convinced, that the duties: ofthe 
Board could not be properly performed 
without an officer of the navy belonging 
to it; he therefore was anxious to press 
> the right hon, Baronet the propriety 
of making such an appointment. | He was 
not arguing this from any factious motive, 
but from a thorough conviction that the 
duties. of the Board, so far as the navy 
was concerned, could not be properly dis- 
charged, nor the naval odtvice be well- 
conducted, unless one of the members: of 
the Board belonged to the navy, S¢ long 
ago as the year 1830, he addressed a letter 
to a very distinguished naval officer re- 
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lative to the manner in which the navy 
was equipped. It was j ious to 
his es hon. Friend, he. Member for 
Dorchester (Sir James Graham), being 
made First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
that letter he stated, that the ordnance 
supplies made to the ships with which he 
had been professionally connected, were 
of the worst kind, that many of the mns- 
kets went off half-cocked, many would 
not go off at all, and that the comparison, 
“ as) bad’ as a ship's musket,” was quite 
proverbial, Other things were quite as 
bad as the muskets, and he at that time 
stated, that as long as the present system 
stood, the evil he complained of could 
not be corrected; for, as the navy was 
not represented at the Board of Ordnance, 
everything ‘relative to that branch of the 
public service was allowed to stand still, 
When Earl Grey came into office, he saw 
the impropriety of not having a naval 
officer constantly at the Board, and he 
appointed his late gallant friend, Captain 
Duncan, a member. Noman could give 
a better description of Captain Duncan's 
ability to discharge his duty, and of the 
great benefit derived by the Board of Ad- 
miralty from that gallant officer's expe 

rience, than his right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Dorchester, who was at the 
head of the Admiralty at that time. When 
Lord Melbourne came into power, and 
formed his Administration, be committed 
a great error in not appointing a naval 
officer to the Board of Ordnance. ' He 
presumed it to have arisen from political 
eauses, as in the present case; but Lord 
Melbourne soon saw and corrected his 
error, by appointing the gallant Member 
for Greenwich (Captain Dundas), and an- 
other gallant Officer, (Captain Berkeley), 
te the Board. But the Board has again 
been reconstructed, and at the present 
moment, no officer connected with the 
navy belonged to it. This gave him great 
reason to fear that all the improvements 
whieh had been bronght forward by those 
gallant officers whom he had named, 
would fall into disuse, and that the Board 
would get back to the old and bad system. 
When «he was employed on the coast of 
Syria, and it became necessary to use fire- 
arms, a great number of the inuskets that 
were brought: forward, were utterly unfit 
for service. The mountaineers themselves 
refused ‘to take our arms, because they 
were’ so bad.» He wished the right~hon. 
Baronet, who had a son in the navy, 
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would send for that youngster, who, he 
understood, was avery fine young man, 
and ask his opinion about the matter, 
and what he would think of having a 
useless musket put into his hands to face 
the enemy with. Some of the members 
of the present Board of Ordnance might 
make excellent lawyers, but he thought 
they were very unfit to be entrusted with 
the management of the navy. 

Sir R. Peel felt great pleasure at having 
a son of his honoured by being noticed 
by so distinguished a member of his own 
profession as the gallant Officer. He 
sheuld be exceedingly sorry to lay down 
any rule against the employment of naval 
officers, or to do anything that should have 
the appearance of under-rating the talent 
or the importance of the services of the 
members of that profession. But he con- 
fessed it did not appear to him that the 
reasoning of the gallant Officer sup- 
ported the opinion he had expressed, be- 
cause there actually was a naval officer 
on the Board of Ordnance at the very 
time when he addressed the letter repre- 
senting the manner in which our ships 
were equipped. 

Sir Charles Napier meant say, that it 
was extremely difficult to obtain a proper 
supply of ordnance, and he believed that 
the muskets applied for were only now, at 
the present moment ready. 

Sir R. Peel should have thought, that 
a military man was as competent to take 
care that the muskets were good as a naval 
officer. 

Sir Charles Napier : It never has been 
80. 
Sir R. Peel assured the gallant Officer 
that he should be most unwilling to imply 
the slightest doubt of the capacity of any 
member of the profession of which he was 
so great an ornament ; but the observation 
of the gallant Officer certainly did imply 
(without intention of course) a doubt of 
the capacity of the members of the military 
profession, when he stated that it was 
impossible for the navy to have good 
muskets, unless a naval officer were oa 
the Board of Ordnance, He could easily 
believe: that the assistance of a naval, 
man would be beneficial at the Board, 
but he really did hope that there’ were 
men of sufficient acumen, and sufficient 
experience to take care that such mus+ 
kets were supplied as did not go off at 
half-cock. 
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Baronet confined ‘himéelf'to muskets sbut | 


there were many other things to be looked 
toj'which none but naval men’could un- 
derstand. He should like to know what 
a military man knew about ship-gun-car- 
riages, or how a gun should be fitted “or 
elevated. It was well known that the 
guus with which the pavy had been fitted 
through the ordnance department were of 
the very worst sort of any navy in’ the 
world, not even excepting Mehemet Ali's 
ships. 

Mr. Wakley presumed, from the silence 
of hoa; Members who were acquainted 
with the ordnance department, that the 
allegations of the gallant Officer were such 
as could not be contradicted. That gal- 
Jant Officer had declared that the naval 
service of this country, which they ought 
to'uphold above all others, had sustained 
an injury in consequence of there not being 
any naval officer on the Board ‘of Ord- 
nance. Was it right that a statement of 
that kind should be made on such high 
authority, without a hope being held out’ 
that means of redress would be immedi- 
ately applied. He trusted, that if the 
Board of Ordnance were inefficient, some 
change would be made in the constitution 
of it. The public interests of the country 
demanded, and the reputation of the navy 
required it; for that reputation could not 
be maintained if such statements were to 
go forth to Europe. He wished to ask 
whether any inquiry had been instituted 
with respect to the inventions of Mr. 
Warner? He alluded to the destructive 
machine—experiments on which he un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
H. Hardinge) had himself witnessed. 

Sit H. Hardinge wished to observe, that 
having been for some time connected with 
the Board of Ordnance, the uniform prac- 
tice ‘was, that whenever any requisition 
was made by the Board of Admiralty for 
gun-catriages, or any new invention of the 
gun which it was thought advisable for 
the navy to adopt, it had been the invari- 
able rule of the Ordnance Board to carry 
the wishes of the Admiralty into effect. 
He recollected, several years ago,in the case 
of the ship Caledonia, the inventions of Sir 
Thomas Hardy, General Miller, and Sir 
William Congreve, were all fairly brought 
forward and tried by a united Board. The 
Board of Ordnance merely gave its opin- 
ion as to what it thought to be most effi- 
cient, but it remained for the Board of 
Admiralty ‘positively to determine what 
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tion. ‘The Board of ‘Ordnance; im: fact, 
merely carried into execution the wishes of 
the Board of ‘Admiralty. ‘As to there 
being at present no naval officer a member 
of the Board of Ordnance, he could only 
state that’ nine-tenths of the business 
transacted by the Board was military and 
not naval business; ‘There might be ‘an 
advantage, he admitted, in having @ naval 
officer on the board ; but as to the neces- 
sity forit, he thought the fact he had just 
stated would not sustain any such propo- 
sition.’ Formerly, the Board consisted of a 
lieutenant-general, and four other officers; 
now it consisted only of three officers— 
two military officers and one civil officer, 
he being the store keeper. This was suf. 
ficient to create the difficulty of appointing 
a naval officer on the Board. 

Captain Berkeley said, that he» had 
belonged totwo Boards of Admiralty, and 
in each of them: there was a strong feeling 
that the Naval Ordnance ought to be under 
the direction of the Board of Admiralty. 
He was sure before he left the Admiralty 
that there was a strong feeling im favour of 
the adoption of new arms, and why they 
had not been adopted he knew not. 

Major » Beresford wished to inquire 
whether the vessel now building at Hare 
wich. had been contracted for, and if she 
was being built by contract, whether the 
lowest tender had been accepted ? 

Captain Boldero ‘said, that the third 
contract had been accepted, because the 
two contracts below that had been clogged 
with » stipulations to’ which it was «not 
thought right to agree. 

Major Beresford wished to know whether 
there would be any objection to: produce 
the ‘correspondence that had taken place 
on the subject. 

Captain Boldero was understood to:ob- 
ject to this. 

Sir Charles Napier felt himself bound 
again to call attention to the subject of 
arms forthe navy.. He had been thirty- 
one years'in the service, and he had never 
yet seen in the navy a good musket ora 
good cartouch-box; or even a good lock to 
a musket.’ He appealed to any’ naval 
officer'who: heard him to say whethervor 
not he exaggerated. . There were 600 
captains in the navy, and 200 admirals; 
they werealmost all Conservatives ; —T 
the right ‘hon. Baronet might have’ fou 
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one: amongst the number whom he could 
have placed on the Board. of Ordnance. 
He called: on the right: hon, Member for 
Dorchester:té ‘say, if the service. had not 
derived: great advantage from the circum~- 
stance of a Duncan belonging to 
the! Board of Ordnance: +. 

Sir }James Graham should -be' sorry 
tomatter one word in» depreciation. of 
thes services of Captain. Duncan. He 
had derived great! satisfaction from hav- 
ing shad that gallant officer as his col- 
league, and: he was perfectly ready to 
say, that .the service had) derived the 
utmost benefit from the assistance, which 
he gave'in his official capacity, but he did 
not think, that it was indispensably ne- 
cessary at all times to havea naval officer 
onthe: Board of Ordnance... There, were 
civik details requiring the attention, know- 
ledge, and habits of a civilian, and such a 
man, he thought, ought to. fill, the office 
of: clerk of: that, Board, When he. first 
came into office,'Mr, Ward filled that si- 
tuation.. He was not prepared to say any- 
thing against the appointment of. nayal 
officers, bat at the same time, he was. not 
prepared ‘to give'any distinct’ pledge upon 
the subject. sails) eucyle 2 ca 9: 

oCaptain ‘Pechell observed, that the tes- 
timony.:of the, right-/hon. Member ‘for 
Dorchester was.of great: importance upon 
an bccasion suchas the present, It was, 
he-believed, the faet, that Captain Dun- 
can had been placed on the Board. of 
Ordnance with the fullconsent of the right 
hom. Baronet who spoke last, and he 
thought, that the objection. urged by the 
gallant’ Member for Marylebone ought to 
meet with serious attention. The ineffici- 
ency of the arms supplied to the navy was 
universally admitted; the cutlasses. were 
no better than so: many iron hoops—they 
were) only: fit for barter on ‘the coast of 
Africa. No one could deny, that the ac- 
tivity: of Captain Duncan, while on the 
Board, had been productive of the: best 
effects.'' He did not say, ‘but that in the 
course of .twenty years, improvements 
might be effected, without: having’ naval 
officersscunnected with the Board of Ord- 
nance ;/ but: of what value would such im- 
provements be to the present generation ? 
Andhe; therefore, hoped; ‘that: the: right 
thons:/Baronet, seeing the dissatisfaction 
‘which prevailed, would take» measures: for 
putting an end to the causes of discontent 
and: apprehension: As one ofthe right 
hon Thesohet'y selatives: liad: obtained fa- 
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vourable notice inthe navy, he hoped. the: 
appointment of another relative to the 
Ordnance, would be attended with benefit 
to the service, and prove deserving .of 
similar approbation. 

Sir C. Napier said, whether the House 
took any interest in the subject then be- 
fore them was what he did not know. He 
should. not say, that he did not. care, for 
he eared a great deal; but this he, would 
take upon himself to say, that if they did 
not pay more attention to the subject, dis. 
asters must occur, which, would astonish 
them. He was. gratefulto the present 
Government for the addition made to the 
seamen, for ourships had not been manned 
as they ought to be; and on a recent oc- 
casion, if a large French fleet, well man- 
ned, had borne down upon them, no man 
could have told- what the consequences 
might have been, Whatever party, might 
be in power, whether Whigs or Tories, or 
his hon, Friends, the Radicals, be hoped, 
that means would be taken to prevent our 
being. disgraced, as we. had been: in the 
American war. 

Captain Fitzroy said, that, the..gallant 
Commodore. had omitted to. notice. the 
great improvements which had taken. place 
in the arrangement of the great.guns, and 
of the powder .on board ship, and of fitting 
the guns. with Congreve sights by. .the 
Board of Ordnance... The muskets. were 
the same for the navy .as-for the army, 
(Commodore. Napier: No, no.]. .He 
could only say, that they: were marked 
‘* Tower.” Within: the last. year or.two, 
improvements had been -made in the mus- 
kets, which would.be introduced into the 
navy as soon.as they were found tobe 
worthy of introduction. 

Lord, A. Lennox said, a difference, of 
opinion seemed to exist with reference to 
the muskets issued to the army ard. navy. 
As a military man, he could only say, if 
the same arms were issued to the navy as 
to the:army, nothing could be worse than 
they were. He had. been some twenty 
years in the service, and he would venture 
to say, that more wretched arms could not 
be put into the hands of a soldier,,than 
wefe given to our army. He ‘hoped, that 
this discussion would, haye the effect..of 
placing better arms in the soldiers’-handa’; 
without doing so, it was crael. to place 
soldiers in situations of danger and, re- 
sponsibility. 

Sir C. Napier said, that as to the,im. 
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the Americans were three years before us 
in those improvements, 

Colonel Peel thought, that some of 
the Members of the late Board of Ord- 
nance ought to have defended its previous 
conduct. He should give his whole time 
and attention to the improvements in the 
muskets and to the military part of the de- 
partment. 

Captain Berkeley said, the very admis- 
sion just made by the gallant Colonel, 
that “ He would devote himself to the 
military part of the ordnance department,” 
showed that they ought to have persons to 
attend to the navy department. He re- 
collected the navy having had to distribute 
a quantity of muskets to the Spaniards, 
and that they (the navy) much wished to 
take those muskets, and give the Spaniards 
their own instead of them, 

Colonel Fox said, the new percussion 
gun had given great satisfaction. 

Viscount Palmerston said, there was no 
subject which had more engrossed the at- 
tention of the late Master-general of the 
Ordnance than the quality of the muskets 
given to the British army. He had been 
long sensible that that arm was not such 
a one as ought to be put into the hands of 
British troops, and had devoted a great 
deal of time and attention to different ex- 
periments on the various improvements 
which had taken place, with the view of 
arriving at am opinion as to what was the 
best arm to be given to the army, It 
would be in the recollection of the House, 
that his noble Friend had proposed a vote 
for the purpose of supplying a large por- 
tion of the army with a musket of a new 
construction. It had been a subject of 
great anxiety to him, that circumstances 
had prevented him from supplying the 
army more generally with that musket ; he 
had been anxious to do so as fast as 
Parliament would supply him with the 
means. 

Lord A. Lennox had not alluded be- 
fore to the new muskets, for, unfortu- 
nately, the army was not supplied with 
them. He had endeavoured to obtain 
them for his own regiment on the borders 
of Canada, but without effect; and that 
regiment was now supplied with arms that 
were not of any use. 

_ Vote agreed to, 


On the vote of 590/., for defraying the 
charge of military superannuation. 

Mr. Wakley wished to know if anything 
further had been done with regard to 
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Captain Warner, toward purchasing his 
explosive invention ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that the regular course 
should be followed in thesé matters ;.he 
was persuaded that it was the proper 
course. His recommendation had been, 
that Captain Warner should address him- 
self to the Board of Admiralty, and those 
departments of the service that were 
responsible. The subject had not been 
brought under consideration since he had 
come inte office. 

Mr. Wakley said, that Captain Warner 
had been very loud in his complaints 
against the Board of Ordnance—that they 
had endeayoured to interfere with his 
patent. He hoped that the new Board of 
Ordnance would take the subject into 
consideration, as the right bon, Baronet 
had himself seen the tremendous effects of 
the explosive power. 

Colonel Fox believed that Captain 
Warner had been offered a committee to 
inquire as to his invention, but had de- 
clined it. 

Mr, C. Wood. said, that Captain Warner 
had refused to submit his invention to 
examination to individuals appointed by 
the Admiralty, and the Admiralty had re- 
fused to grant him compensation without 
some grounds to proceed on. 

Mr. Wakley said, that Captain Warner's 
invention was a secret which the variaus 
powers of Europe were anxious to purchase, 
and yast sums of money had been offered 
to him for it... It could not be expected 
that he should submit his invention to a 
committee, in the appointment of whieh 
he had no voice. The public would expect 
that an investigation should be made into 
the powers which his invention possessed. 

Captain Berkeley said, he had taken 
some interest in the subject; but itappeared 
impossible to entertain Captain Warner's 
proposition; for, from bis refusing to state 
the nature of his invention, it was deemed 
impossible to admit such an article on 
board a man-of-war, as it was not certain 
but that it might blow up and destroy the 
ship. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. Report to be re- 
ceived. 


Lunatics Bitt.} The Lunatics Bill 
report was brought up, and the bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

Adjourned 
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| WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, September 27, 1841. 


Mrvres)’ Bills, ren gry, a 
Frogmore Lodge; Royal Gardens.— i— 
Riddell’s Estate ; Marlborough Estate. 

Petitions Presented, By the Duke of Somerset, and Lord 
Hawanieu, from Districts of the Metropolis, for the Re- 
demption of Tolls on the Metropolitan Bridges. 


Prison Discpune.}] Lord Brougham 
rose to call the attention of their Lordships, 
to a subject in which the House had at 
different periods manifested considerable 
and a very natural interest, considering 
their high judicial as well as legislative 
capacity, that of the manner in which 
the prisons of the realm were managed. 
Their Lordships were aware that in 1825 
a bill was t into Parliament by 
Sir Robert Peel, at that time at the head 
of the Home Department, which bill was 
subsequently passed into a law, called the 
Gaol Act, the purpose of which was to 
make the discipline of prisons as nearly as 

ible uniform throughout the country. 
ery great improvements, no doubt, re- 
sulted from that act, but some ten years 
after, in 1835, their Lordships were of 
opinion, that still farther improvements 
a be made, and on the motion of a noble 
Friend of his (the Duke of Richmond), a 
committee was appointed which sat for 
some weeks, examined a great number of 
witnesses, inspected many prisons, and 
made a most valuable report; and out of 
that report proceeded the act of the same 
year, the ke of Richmond’s Act, the 
5th and 6th Will. 4th, for the further 
improvement of prison discipline. The 
principal akevehiene effected - this act 
were the giviug the Secretary of State, 
instead of the Judges, the power of approv- 
ing, or rejecting, or altering the rules of 
prisons from time to time promulgated by 
magistrates; the giving the Secretary of 
State the power of making such rules him- 
self, and also the power of inspecting pri- 
sons by himself or by deputy, and above all, 
the: important power of appointing in- 
spectors who should, from time to time, 
examine the state of prisons and report 
thereupon to the Home Department. In 
pursuance of this.act, six most valua- 
ble reports had ‘been made by the in- 
spectors, containing a vast body of use- 
— imformation—useful not a hg the 
Department in carrying the mea- 

sure into execution, but yaeefil also .to 
the Legislature in considering the whole 
question, ‘These reports had pointed out. 
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to the Home Office, a number. of cases in 


which particular pri had departed 
from. the rules laid down by the diferent 
gaol acts, and the effect of thus commu. 
nicating to the Home Office the precise 
parties who had failed in their duty, or had 
improper notions of their duty, had been, 
that in a great majority of instances the 
subject-matter of complaint had been re~ 
moved by those parties. It was, therefore, 
clear, that a considerable amount of benefit 
had resulted to the public from the mea- 
sures which had already been passed on the 
subject. The persons appointed to con- 
duct the inquiry had performed their duty, 
generally speaking, in the most satisfactory 
manner ; and no one could read the latter 
reports, the 5th, and 6th, without being con- 
vinced that the complaints made in the four 
first reports had had the effect of reme- 
dying the evils and correcting the abuses 
complained of. He might, therefore, safely 
assert, that in the vast majority of instances, 
the evils and abuses complained of had been 
corrected in consequence of the reports of 
the inspectors. Nevertheless, there were 
many instances in which the evils and the 
abuses had not been corrected, and the 
inspectors had reported in vain, for either 
the communications from the Home Office 
had not been made in consequence, or if 
made, had not been attended to. He would 
state a few cases to show the necessity of 
still further interference on the part of the 
Secretary of State; and in calling their 
Lordships’ attention to that part of the 
subject, he should avoid stating either the 
names of individuals, or even the names of 
the prisons referred to; and his reason was 
this, that at that late-period of the Session 
those statements would be disseminated 
throughout the country with a publicity 
which it would be impossible for any other 
persons to hope to equal, and the conse- 
queuce would be, that for the next three or 
four months those S$ against whom 
complaints might be made, would baye:.no 
opportunity of being heard in their defence, 
or of offering any explanation of their 
conduct, with anything like the pub- 
licity which these charges would have re- 
ceived. No doubt it might be said, that 
he was speaking of things which had 
already appeared printed in the inspectors’ 
report, but not one-hundredth part of the 
persons had read or would read them 
in those reports, who would read what 
might be stated on the subject in. Parlia- 


‘ment, more especially if those statements 


contained charges against individuals. For 
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this reason he should abstain from men- 
tioning any names, and content himself with 
laying before their Lordships certain facts 
which he considered to be worthy of their 
attention. Heshould commence with re- 
minding their Lordships of complaints 
lately made, not, indeed, against the magis- 
trates, but against some officious persons 
who appeared to have put the power of the 
magistrates in motion, on the subject of 
what he could wish to call obsolete sta- 
tutes ; only that, by the laws of England, 
there were no obsolete statutes—but on the 
subject of statutes which had not been acted 
upon for very many years, he might say 
centuries, and he mentioned this point, 
because it was from the circumstance of his 
attention being called to this part of the 
subject by an old and valued Friend of his 
(Mr. Pigou), who had bestowed much 
consideration upon the question, and 
by whose means many abuses had been 

inted out to the authorities, and were, 
it was to be hoped, in course of remedy— 
it was from the circumstance of his atten- 
tion being called to this part of the report, 
that he had extended his consideration to 
the whole of the reports of the prison in- 
spectors, and he found that on a former 
occasion he had understated to their Lord- 
ships the evils of the officious zeal of which 
he had complained. He had then stated 
that eleven persons had been punished for 
non-attendance at church, of whom one had 
been sixty-one days in prison, and the others 
sixty-three. But he had since found that 
there had been:a still worse case ; for one 
man, a labourer, had been in confinement 
ten weeks, in consequence of being con- 
victed ina penalty of 1s., with 14s. costs, 
for having been absent from church a single 
Sunday without reasonable excuse. At the 
end of the seventy days, application was 
made to the Secretary of State, who, very 
properly, was pleased to recommend her 
Majesty to pardon this man for the offence 
of having been absent from church one Sun- 
day, and he was released, after having suf- 
fered seventy days’ imprisonment. Hecould 
hardly trust himself to speak of such a 
case ; suffice it to say, he was quite sure 
that if anything could tend to the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, it was such conduct 
as that. He had been informed that the 


informations had been laid against these 
persons by the procurement of a magis- 
trate, and he should expect that inquiry 
be made into the subject at the Home De- 

ment, whether this were the factor no. 


or, though he had before observed, that 
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the justices were not to blame in this mat+ 
ter, inasmuch as if an information was laid 
before them, and proved, the law was im- 
perative, and they must act upon it; yet 
if it were found that. one justice had laid 
these informations before other justices, for 
the purpose of having this law executed, 
the enforcement of which was imperative 
upon them, then he would say, that the 
ye BE laying the information was not 
without blame. But he had been told, by 
way of excuse, that these men were persons 
of bad character, good-for-nothing people, 
who had been guilty of other excesses, a’ 

that it was for the purpose of punishing 
them for their excesses that this dormant 
statute had been awakened. Now, that ap- 
peared to him to be no justification, no 
extenuation, but rather an aggravation than 
an excuse—for every magistrate ought to 
know that there was nothing worse, no- 
thing more irregular, nothing more caleu- 
lated to bring the administration of justice 
into contempt, than to convict a person of 
one offence and sentence him for another. 
To proceed with the report of the in- 
spectorr, one great subject of complaint was 
the entire variety of management which pre- 
vailed in the different prisons. He found 
that while in one prison one kind of diet 
was allowed, in another a totally different 
kind of diet prevailed. In some prisons 
for example, animal food in small quan- 
tities was given, while in others no animal 
diet at all was allowed. In some prisons 
for the first three months, in others for 
the first six months of confinement, ‘no 
nourishment beyond a low kind of diet 
was allowed ; and at the end of that time 
the nourishment was increased. But a 
complaint frequently made by these ‘in- 
spectors was, that the diet was too low 
for persons condemned to hard labour, a 
system which was found to inflict great, 
and in many cases permanent injury 
upon those who came under its opera- 
tion. One prison in particular was men- 
tioned, where the diet in these cases was 
so low that many ofthe prisoners were suf- 
fering from a dreadful disease, which, he 
believed, was now peculiar to prisons, al- 
though at one time it had been very pre-~ 
valent in this country—he meant the land 
scurvy. In the-case alluded to, it was clear 
that the diet was below what it ought to be, 
and ‘the reports of the medical ‘men all 
went to show, that low diet was one of the 
principal causes of the disease. In that 
ion ‘of ns in the 


rison, the 
Pospital amounted, at the time the report 














was made, to ten out. of fifty, the 
total number of in the prison ; thus, 
one-fifth of the inmates of the prison were 
in the hospital, and the medical officer of 
the prison-stated, that such was the usual 
proportion. Now, it was clear that there 
must be something wrong in the manage- 
ment of the prison to give so large a pro- 
portion.. He would not enter further into 
particulars, as it was his intention to 
furnish the Home Department with a refer- 
ence to the pages of the in which 
those particulars were stated, in order that 
the evils might be inquired into. There 
was another ahuse, which it appeared to him 
required a remedy, and that was the gaoler 
having, con to the twenty-four rules 
of the Gaol Act of 1825, a direct interest 
in the supply of articles to the prison. It 
was quite clear that he, should have no 
concern in these matters whatever. In 
the prison to which he had adverted, the 

provided a great many articles, 
and one of them he particularly recol- 
lected was beer, when ek to the 
prisoners under the surgeon’s direction ; 
and ‘an vation of this abuse was, 
that he charged the county with 1s. 4d. a 
gallon for the beer, but paid only 1s. the 
gallon himself. The attendance of the 
officers, also, varied very much, more than 
he could have supposed. In most prisons 
the chaplain did ts duty in an exemplary 
manner. He attended, not merely on 
Sundays, and other days of public rae 
but: he visited the prisoners in their cells, 
and gave them spiritual advice. In the 
vast majority of the cases, then, the duty 
was well performed ; but in the reports 
there were many exceptions ; and it was 
remarkable that these occurred in the ‘ee 
sons which were most numerously filled, 
and where the salaries of the lains 
were most ample. The next question to 
which he should refer was, the * ee 
of prisoners ; and it was greatly to be re- 
gretted that personal chastisement, flog- 
ging, should be allowed as an ordinary 
punishment. He did not mean to say, 
~~ i no case should it be nents but 

ught the more ingly it was 
resorted to the better. ‘Their Lordships 
would observe, that the punishment was 
inflicted publicl » before all: the inmates 
of the: prison, object being to deter 
by example ; but if their Lordships would 
look at the report to which he was now 
referring, they. would find that the example 
could not be said to be a wholesome one 
‘jm that respect. Their: Lordships were 
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aware that the keeper of a prison had the. 
power, under the Gaol Act, of inflicting. 
punishments of a lesser description ; thus 
for the more ordinary offences, such as. 
breaches of prison discipline, he had. the 
power of confining prisoners for three 
days on a low diet; but for offences of a 
greater weight, he must go before the 
visiting justices, any two of whom, or 
indeed any two of the justices, were em- 
powered to inflict a severer punishment. 
In one case which he had particularly 
remarked, the punishment was twelve dozen 
of lashes, inflicted upon the complaint of 
the keeper, against a person who appeared. 
indeed to have been a very vicious person 
--who had been thirty times in prison, 
but for offences connected with the game 
laws, a poacher. The individual was evi- 
dently what might be called an incotri- 
gible person. It did not 

clearly what the offence was i which ‘that 
peace Pe was given. but it seemed to 
be for generally refractory and mutinous 
conduct, without any special act being 
done to warrant such a punishment. The 
person was not only mutinous himself, but 
also encouraged the other prisoners to vio- 
late the laws of the prison, but notwith- 
standing twelve dozen lashes ought not to 
have been given. Nothing could be more 
shocking than the effect. which this pu- 
nishment had had upon the rest of the 
prisoners. It seemed to have an entirely 
contrary effect to that which was antici- 
pated from such punishments. It \was 
quite obvious that no such punishment 
ought to have been permitted, and he 
could only regard the magistrates, a clergy- 
man or a country gentleman, as ha 
been surprised into the order which sanc- 
tioned it. A ver t variety was found 
to exist in the discipline of different pri- 
sons. He would state some instances of 
that variety, because the matter appeared 
to him of great consequence with regard to 
the ends of justice. He would take three 
counties, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, and 
Hertfordshire, and he would show to their 
Lordships how much the inflictions varied 
in the prisons of those counties. He took 
these counties merely because they were 
contiguous, and probably inhabited by the 
same kind of people. In Bucks, the num- 
ber of punishments for breaches of 
discipline, as com with the number 


-of inmates, amounted to only one punish- 


ment for three persons, that was, there 
being 135 persons as the 
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of punishmeuts during that was \ 
anee In the next minoey, Bests, let bea 
take one of the gaols, and he found that 
the punishments were not one to three 
s, but three to two persons, that was 
sixty-three punishments to forty-two per- 
sous, being , greater than in the adjoin- 
ing county. In another gaol in the sane 
county of Berks, the proportion got up to 
double, ‘the punishments being three to 
one n. In Hertfordshire the pro- 
portion rese still higher, for there it 
was four punishments for one person, 
which was twelve times more than in the 
_ courity of Bucks. Then, if they came to 
the county in which they then were, he 
found that in one prison in the city there 
were five punishments for two persons ; in 
another, three punishments for two per- 
sons; und in a third, nine punishments 
for one person, being twenty-seven times 
pote than in Buckinghamshire. Now, 
was perfectly impossible that the nature 
aod habits of individuals could be so differ- 
ént as this disproportion of punishments 
would imply, and the disparity must, 
therefore, in a great measure be owing to 
the mischievous diversity of rules, which 
was matter of just complaint. There 
Were one or two other points to which he 
would call the attention of their Lord- 
ships. He found from the report that not 
merely in one or two, but in a great many 
cases, untried prisoners were confined in 
the same place with convicts, and this in 
prisons where there was no allegation of 
want of accommodation. Again, in very 
many cases, it appeared that untried pri- 
souers were subjected to the prison dress, 
There was one complaint to which he must 
allude of a very extraordinary nature. A 
prisoner stated to the inspector that he 
had been illegally detained in custody, 
having been committed for trial at the ses- 
sions, and having, after the lapse of some 
days, been called: up by the keeper, and 
told by him that he had been summatily 
convicted, and adjudged to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. He thought this a very 
strange circumstance ; it looked to him very 
Jike ‘the case of a person who had been 
tried and sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
ment in his absence. He could not 
help thinking, that there had been some 
irregularity in this case, 
‘and he highly approved of the discharge of 
the * sbigaal by the order of the Secretary 
of . He, however, shuuld like in- 
to be made into the matter, with the 
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view of learning who was in fault—whe- 
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ther the keeper or the magistrates, or 
whether this man was really summarily 
convicted in the manner which he had 
described. It was quite impossible that the 
whole of the volumes of the reports of the 
Inspectors of Prisons could be thoroughly 
read, and considered, and acted upom by 
the Home Secretary, immediatey on their 
publication. He did not blame the Home 
Secretary for not having acted sooner on 
those reports: on' the contrary, after, the 
best consideration, he thought it was the 
most desirable course, in the first instance, 
to lay these reports before Parliament, and 
to let the parties whose conduct was ad- 
verted to, in consequence of slight irregula- 
rities, see them; and wait till the next re- 
port, to observe whether any alteration had 
taken place. The Sixth Report of the In- 
spectors contained statements with respect 
to more serious matters, involving the con- 
duct of many officers of prisons. He could 
not help expressing his concurrence also 
with the course that had been taken by the 
Home Office with regard to the appoint- 
ment of a legal adviser to that office. He 
regretted to hear that it was tue intention 
to diminish the number of legal officers in 
that department. The Solicitor of the Home 
Department, as he understood, had, from 
motives of delicacy to the present Secre- 
tary of State, sent in his resignation. He 
greatly regretted this, and thought that it 
was altogether unnecessary to do so until 
inquiry had been made to see whether it 
would not be advantageous to continue 
this office. From his own knowledge of 
the Home Department, and from the dif- 
ficulties which often arose in consequence 
of state prosecutions, and more especially 
in cases which occurred consequent on 
great changes in the law, he felt convinced 
that the retaining this legal officer would 
be a saving, and not a loss of public money. 
He said nothing of other advantages that 
would result from keeping up this place. 
When he was in office he felt deeply the 
importance of such an appointment, and 
what had taken place since had convinced 
him still more of its importance. Under 
these circumstances, he thought that it 
was altogether unnecessary for Mr. Vizard 
at once to resign his office, for if any in- 
quiry had been instituted, he was. con- 
vinced that the result would be a recom- 
mendation to continue it. The motion 
which he was about to make was, that an 
address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying that directions might be given 
that at the commencement of next Ses- 
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sion of Parliament, there be laid on the 
Table returns as to what had been done in 
consequence of the reports of the inspec- 
tors of for the previous year. This 
would insure attention at the Home Office 
to the subject. He made this proposition 
entirely in consequence of what he had seen 
in 'the sixth report of the inspectors of pri- 
sons, and he wished to state distinctly, that 
he meant to cast no blame on the Home 
Department. He felt the greatest pleasure 
in being able to state that nothing could 
have been more satisfactory than the 
conduct of his noble Friend (the Mar. 
quess of Normauvby) in this department ; 
his whole proceedings were marked with 
great judgment and his conduct had 
been as commendable for its decision as 
for its humanity. He felt it only a 
matter of duty, to say tkis as he had 
been impelled on a former occasion to 
differ from his noble Friend, as to some 
proceedings of his administration in another 
ro steer and had been under the pain- 
fal necessity of obtaining the concurrence 
of the House in the view he took of the 
subject. He repeated he was much gra- 
tified to find that his noble Friend's con- 
duct in the Home-office had been so 
satisfactory during the whole period in 
which he had held the seals; and he did 
not think that his noble Friend's succes- 
sor could do better than imitate, he could 
scarcely surpass, his example. He confined 
his motion to the sixth report, in conse- 
quence of the duties of the Home-office hav- 
ing beer so satisfactorily ow am The 
noble-and learned Lord concluded by mov- 
ing that— 
“A humble address be presented to her 
Majesty, praying that her Majesty would be 
taciously pleased to give directions, that at 
€ commencement of next Session of Parlia- 
ment, there should be laid on the ‘Table of 
both Houses a report of the proceedings that 
bad taken place, founded on the Report of the 
Jospectors of Prisons for the previous year.” 
The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
as it was that the reports of the 
inspectors of prisons should be laid before 
Parliament, it was bly right that 
both Houses should have full knowledge 
of what had been done in consequence of 
these reports. He confessed that he did 
not exactly know the points his noble and 
learned Friend intended to allude to, as 
he was _—_ acquainted with the details 
respecting the question of prison discipline. 
With respect to the details of each case 
which had been alluded to by his noble 
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and learned Friend, ‘it perhaps would not 
be possible to determine how far the au- 
thorities had been, justified in aeting in 
the way which been described, but 
they were matters which most certainly 
called for rigid inquiry. If it was true 
that in some places the punishments in- 
flicted un persons in prison were as nine to 
one in other places; it was a very remark- 
able circumstance, and no doubt the causes 
ought to be th hly investigated. ‘His 
noble and dearned Friend had to 
send to his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for the Home Department, the details of 
these partienlar cases; he (the Duke of 
Wellington) was sure, that his right hon. 
Friend would pay every attention to them, 
and would direct inquiry to be made, So 
far from opposing the object of the motion, 
he should be very glad to give every in- 
formation to the House on the subject, 
but he thought that there would be a tech- 
nical difficulty as to presenting such an 
address, as it called upon the Crown to 
order information to be laid prospectively 
before them next Session of Parliament. 
Lord Brougham said, it was merely a 
direction, The motion was in the ordinary 


sha 

The Lord Chancellor suggested that the 
words “ next Session of Parliament” might 
be omitted. 

Lord Campbell agreed iu the remark of 
the noble Duke opposite, that the motion 
for prospective information would be irre- 
gular. While he was on his legs he begged 
to call the attention of their Lordships to 
the want of law assistance at the 
Office. No man was more sensible of the 
great zeal and ability of Mr. Vizard, 
and he thought the publie service was 
likely to suffer if legal assistance was with- 
held in that department, He had had 
nearly nine years’ experience connected 
with the Home Department, and he had 
no hesitation in saying that a more valu- 
able public servant could not be found than 
Mr. Vizard. 

Lord Brougham said, his noble and 
learned Friend was quite mistaken. ‘The 
motion, as made by him, was strictly re- 
gular. 

Motion amended as follows agreed to. 


‘* That an humble Address. be presented to 
her Majesty, praying that her Majesty would 
grecigasly be pleased to give directions. that 
there be laid before this House, an account of 
any proceedings had by the Home Depart- 
ment in aia of the sixth report of the 
Inspectors of Prisons, as far as the same tah 
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be..dove.witbout, detriment to the public 
. Adjourned. 


“WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
ws af : f 
oid Monday, September 27,1841. 


Minvrus.}) New ‘Members. For Monmouth (County), 
_olLerd.G.. Somerset; for Bute, Sir W, Rae; and for 
‘ E, Cornwall, Lord Eliot. 

Writ.’ For Hereford City, in the room of H. Hob- 
house, 'Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 

Bills, , Read. first time: Marlborough Hytate; Riddell’s 

Estate; Clayton’s Name. 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. Busfield, from the Guardians 
pf the Keighley Union, for ian alteration of the Poor- 
_, law---By, Mr, Sheppard, from |Frome, and by other hon, 

‘Members from Latham, and by the Rev. Joseph Bray, 
“fot! Ge Repeal of the Cornlaws.—By an hon. Member 
ftom Inhabitants of Old. Kent Road, for redemption of 
Tolls,on the Metropolitan Bridges.—By an hon. Mem- 
‘per from Ceptain Manby for correction of abuses in the 
. Of the people in Parliament. 





«eProvats Business.) On the motion 
of Mr. -Greene the following ‘resolutions 
weré agreed to:— 

That all standing ‘orders regulating the 
practice of this House and of the Private Bill- 
office, with reference to estate ‘and name bills, 

» Guring, the, present Session,, suspended); 

t all such bills during this. Session, be, after 
their seeond reading, referred to a select com-. 
mnittee ; that such committee do consist, of the 
following Members :—Mr, ‘Greene, Mr. Est- 
eotirt, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Tatton Egerton, and 
‘Mtv Walker; -that three be the quorum ; that 
it/be:ani instruction to such-committee to ine 
quire »whether there be any. standing orders 
applying to such bills, and, if so, whether they 
have been complied with; and that, they do 
report the same specially to the House; that 
such committee have power to report on the 
same day on which they sit ; that such bills be 
permitted to proceed de die in diem through all 
their other stages.” 


Su teLy--Boarp or Orpnance.} On 
the’ Report of the Committee of Supply 
being brought up. 

iCaptain.Pechell said, he regretted the 
absence of the right hon. Member for 
Dorchester, but. he ‘could not omit the 
Opportunity: of expressing his sentiments, 
seeing the. misapprehensions on the part 
of military-men-upon the subject, which 
hadi been brought before the House by his 

cand gallant Friend, the Member for 
arylebone.) That: hon. Member stated 
thecunfitnessiof certain stores for the use, 
either of the army: or navy, and that«a 
naval:officer should ‘be: placed over the 
Board:of Ordnance, to which the Member 
for Tamworth=replied, that there was’ no 
Gecasion for ia naval officer being:so placed 





over that Board. In that proposition: -he 
entirely concurred, He thought it com- 
petent: for any officer in the army to'be 
attached to the Board: of Ordnance, but 
what he contended for was, that the Board 
of Ordnance: was so connected with ‘the 
Admiralty, that it was absolutely neces~ 
sary that-a naval officer should bea mem- 
ber of the Ordnance Board. It was -sur- 
prising that his ‘hon. and gallant:Friend 
and Sir R. Stopford, were able to’ obtain. 
the thanks of the House, when the ineffix 
cient state of the Naval Department-as to 
stores and*muskets,: was: such as his hon, 
Friend had so justly: described, He should 
always: find it imperative on him, when 
the Ordnance Estimates were brought for- 
ward, to give free expression to his_senti- 
ments on this subject. 

Captain Plumridge concurred in the 
hon. Member’s remark, but would reserve 
what he had to say for a future’ occasion. ’ 

Report received. Resolution agreed to. 


THE QueEN—SaxMuNDHAM AGRI- 
CULTURAL AssociaTiIon.]. The. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; having moved the 
Order of the Day for a committee of Ways 
and°Means. 

Sir C. B. Vere requested the indulgence 
of the House for a few moments. He be- 
lieved it was not strictly regular to allude 
to.a former debate, but he felt called on.to 
take ‘notice of some remarks made. the 
other night by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Gibson), upon the late dinner 
of the Agricultural Association of Sax- 
mundham. He did not hear the name at 
the time, or he should have risen, but he 
had since received.a letter from the noble 
Lord who was President of the Association, 
complaining of the remarks of the hon. 
Member. The House would recollect that 
the hon, Member had spoken of the Sax- 
mundham Agricultural Association “as 
having shown the symptons of becoming 
a Conservative Association ; because, while 
they had received ‘the health of her:>Ma+ 
jesty with. cold, indifference, ‘they: drank 
that of the Queen Dowager with nine 
times -nine. « The ‘hon...Member: also : ree 
marked: upon the course which the As. 
sociation ‘had .taken in ‘having Jabourers 
brought in, and spoke in ‘such:a manner 
as to cast‘@reflection on the motives of 
the Association.» ‘The Earl of Stradbroke 
was in ‘the chair'on that occasion, and 
in introducing the ‘Queen’s health: he 
said, he had the honour’to propose'q 
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toast’ which would always be received 
with the warmest affection“ The health 
ofvher Majesty ‘the Queen, and: may she 
long live in'the hearts of herpeople, and 
thes respect» of all the ‘nations: of | the 
earth.” He was at the meeting; and he 
heard «the» Queen’s» health «received: with 
every” mark of) respect and affection. 
There + were! the usaabcheers, three times 
three; ‘and: ‘* God ‘save ‘the Queen” was 
sung; ‘the: members standing. The hon, 
Member ‘for Manchester, he believed, was 
a member: of: the Association, though he 
was not present at the last meeting. He 
had: received a letter from the Earl of 
Stradbroke, which he should now read 
to the House :-— 


“Deat Sir Charles—I understand that Mr. 
Gibson has been deceived into the belief that 
the East Suffolk Agricultural Society is formed 
for political s, and that he has publicly 
stated . that be ealth of her Majesty was not 
responded .to; on the contrary, that the toast 
was hissed, and that all the cheers were 
reserved at the last annual meeting for the 
Queen Dowager. I need not tell you that if 
such a statement has been made by any per- 
son, every part of it is devoid of trath. If I 
can:claim credit for anything, it is; that eg 
the ten years this society has been formed, 
have never allowed a sentence of party feeling 
to escape my lips; and it is remarkable, that 
on the last occasion I gave the health of the 
Quéen Dowager and the Royal Family pur- 

without any remark, because I was 
aware that the popularity of the Queen Dowa- 
ger, on account of her exemplary moral cha- 
racter, her Christian, virtues exhibited in the 
public and private charities, and. the conse« 
quent esteem which her Majesty enjoys in the 
hearts of the British nation, is so great, that 
if I had given an opportunity for a loud and 
honotrable expression of public feeling, it 
would: have been considered by ‘bigots asa 
proof that the: toast was political. You will 
oblige me. by making an open use of this 
letter whenever an opportunity offers. 
“T remain, dear Sir Charles, faithfully yours, 


‘‘ Henham, Sept, 26.”. . “SrRaDBROKE, 


He could add that» polities: were ex- 
chided: bythe constitution of the society, 
and they did not even petition on the 
subject: of the Corn-laws. It had now 
existed® ten years, «during which it: had 
conferred considerable benefit on agricul- 
ture;-and on the labouring classes, and 
before the present year it had never been 
whispered that it was affected by any 
political, bias. The society had been ori- 
ginally formed by Gentlemen of Whig 
opinions, and its members now included 
men of all parties. 
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Mr. M. Gibsonsaid that if the House’ 
would allow him to make a few remiatk# 
in reply to what had fallen from the hon, 
and gallant Member, he should first 
observe that there was a wide difference 
between proposing a toast and drinking it. 
He could well conceive that the noble 
Lord in the chair had proposed the health 
of her Majesty in very’ becoming terms; 
but it did not therefore follow that the 
meeting responded to those terms» with 
that feeling which might have been expéc- 
ted on the occasion, . The hon, and gal- 
lant Member had stated that he had»been 
at the meeting, and that the health of the 
Queen was druxk in. the usual manner. 
But he could say that a friend of his, who 
had also been present, had assured. him 
that, not only was there a marked pre. 
ference shown to the toast of the Queen 
Dowager over that of the Queen, but'that 
he had actually heard some ‘hisses.’ The 
hon, and gallant Gentleman did not hear 
the hisses, but they might had been given. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had not 
heard him mention the Association the 
other evening, though he was sitting op- 
posite. But look to the public prints, and 
see what they said. The Ipswich Express 
said that the chairman proposed succese 
sively the. health of her, Majesty. the 
Queen, Prince Albert, the-Queen.Dowaé 
ger, and the rest of the Royal Family; 
which were druok in the usual way, but 
the name of the Queen Dowager created 
the loudest applause. The Express, how- 
ever was a Whig paper; but what said 
the Conservative paper, the Ipswich: Jour= 
nal? It said the Queen’s health:.wae 
drunk with three times three, and’after- 
wards the Queen Dowager’s, which was 
received with loud applause «and ‘suc- 
ceeded by three times three. » He’ (Mri 
Gibson) said that that mode of drawing 
a marked distinction’ in: favour ‘of: the 
Queen Dowager was the safest way*to 
provoke an insult to the Queen.) Hevsaid 
said so, because they drew: this: marked 
distinction, and left themselves: a bri 
to escape. If the Tories: hissed: openly; 
there could’ be no doubt of their motives. 
There was no more direct way of showing 
that an agricultural association was: politi. 
cal than by such manifestations’ asionly 
took place at political associations.» Look 
at the late Conservative dinner at Chélmas 
ford, where the noble Lord who presided 
actually cautioned the meeting to be on 
their guard to drink the Queen's health 
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with the usual acclamations, because, if 
did not, they would be. accused of 
i . What was the effect? Not- 
withstanding the noble Lord’s remon- 
strance the Queen's health was drank with 
three times three and cheers, while the 
Queen Dowager’s was drunk with “ tre- 
meéndous cheers which lasted for several 
minutes.” He quoted from the Essex 
Conservative paper. He did not wish to 
detain the House, but in reply to the 
hon, and gallant Member's statement 
that the agricultural society was not a 
political society, he must refer him to 
his own speech at the dinner, in which 
be himself stated that he could not 
help expressing the satisfaction he felt at 
the late change in the Administration, and 
at finding that their properties and in- 
tereats were now in safe keeping. Those 
were not the exact words, but they were 
the sentiments; and they conveyed clearly 
the meaning of what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman said; He had not made an 
extract from’ the speech, but he was sure 
he was correct as to its meaning. He was 
far from. imputing to any individual, or to 
to the hon, and gallant Knight any desire, 
on his part, to mark the toast of her Ma- 
jesty’s health by disapprobation, nor did 
he wish to impute any such feeling to the 
divines, military officers, and egriculturists, 
who sat around on the occasion; but it 
was his belief that there was such marked 
difference between the mode of drinking 
hee ers health, and that of the 
Queen Dowager on the occasign referred 
ta, as practically to amount to an insult 
te the Queen. 

Mr. £wart said, that the letter re. 
eeived by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Suffolk, stated, that there was such 
a feeling towards the Queen Dowager, 
im consequence of her Christian virtues, 
that the «noble Lord who wrote it was 
afraid of making a speech on the occasion, 
in proposing the Queen Dowager’s health, 
was a confirmation of the observations made 
by his hon. friend, Were not he, would 
ask, the Christian virtues of her Majesty 
egnal to those of the Queen Dowager, 
[evies from the Ministerial benches, “ They 
aré, they are.”| If so, then why give su- 
périority of applanse to one over the other, 
er he should say rather why exhibit that 
political feeling. 

Sir C. B. Vere said, that the ap- 
plause was given at the mention of the 
Queen Dowager's name from long ac- 
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quaintance with her virtues, As to loyalty, 
he begged leave to say, that that Associa. 
tion was a truly loyal one, and the county 
which it represented equally so. He (Sir 
C.'B. Vere) held, that loyalty was not to 
be measured by cheers. 

Sir C. Burreli was confident that a 
grosser insult was never offered to the 
Queen of ‘this country than that report. 
He believed that at public meetings per- 
sons were at liberty to express their good- 
will towards any one without any imputa- 
ton of disloyalty. The charge in the pre- 
sent case was as unjust as it was indifferent 
to the party against whom it was made. 
In his opinion, the evidence was not suf 
ficient to justify the charge. 

Sir E. Kerrison was present when the 
charge was made by the hon. Member, and 
then he knew it to be unfounded. He had 
the honour to know Lord Stadbroke well, 
and felt quite certain that no man exceeded 
him in loyalty, and that the charge was 
false. How did the hon. Member justify that 
other charge he made, that all agricultural 
associations were turned into political 
ones? He denied that charge emphatically. 
He was president of an_ agricultural 
association in the county of Suffolk ; and, in 
order to render it wholly free from havin 
any political bearing, he asked for at 
obtained the assistance of a Whig friend 
to act as secretary, He went further, and 
introduced into the rules and regulations 
one which was to the effect, that any 
member who thought proper to talk politics 
in the association should be excluded the 
society. . 

Mr. Gibson: The hon. and gallant 
Member was not present at the meeting. 
I was informed by a gentleman who was 
present, and he said he heard the proceed. 
ings with great pain, and that many other 
gentlemen had expressed the same feeling 
—he himself heard some few hisses. 

Colonel Rushbrooke denied that agricul. 
tural associations were in any way made 
political engines, He was to have. presided 
over @ meeting only last Friday; and, as 
he could not attend, he had begged a 
Whig friend to take the chair. 

Subject at an end. 


Ways anv Means.] The House in 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer said, 
as the House has made all the grants of 
supply that are necessary for the public 
service, I rise, conformably to the usual 
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to ‘state to the House the mode 


meet mance ape the House has 
already 3 and in doing so, it will 
not be necessary to trouble the House with 
apy, of those lengthened details that on 
other, occasions form, so large a portion of 
the address of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, . So short a time has elapsed since 
all, the details were. brought. before this 
House. and the country, by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and so few. changes 
have -oceurred, either in the state of the 
revenue, or the diture, since that 
period, that I should only fatigue the House 
if I were to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man through the details on which he then 
expatiated ; so, my statement must consist 
but of a repetition of the details that he 
then laid before you. 1 content myself, 
then, with briefly adverting to the general 
results which the right hon. Gentleman 
communicated to the House, and by stating 
to the House the means by which I pro- 
pose to equalize the revenue and the ex- 
penditure, or, to express myself in a more 
parliamentary way, to furnish the ways 
and means to meet the supply. The supply 
which the House has voted during the 
present Session, amounts to the sum of 
1,727,0007, It consists, first, of those 
portions of the miscellaneous estimates that 
were not voted in the last Parliament, of 
the vote for the commissariat, for Canada, 
apart of which was voted last Session ; and, 
in addition to those yotes that were left un- 
satisfied last Session, } have merely to add 
the supplementary estimates for ord- 
nance, amounting to 67,000/., and the 
difference between the ways and means 
and. supply of last Session, amounting to 
24,8961, making a total of 1,727,432i. 
This has been voted in a eommittee of sup- 
ply during the present Session. In addition 
to that whieh has been voted in a com- 
mittee of supply, the House is-aware that 
there is a charge for the interest on Exche- 
quer Bills, for which itis necessary that the 
ways aud means should ide. It. is no 
longer voted as supply by Parliament, but 
it is diree‘ed to be paid by the acts.of the 
Legislature, out of the aids of the year. It 
is necessary, then, in the ealculation of the 
ways and, means, to provide for that. sum. 
The amount of the interest, on Exchequer 
Bills is 740,0002, which is to he added to 
the sum previously stated to haye been 
voted in the present Session, that being 
1,727,432/,, and leaving a total amount 
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for which the. House ia called upon :to 
provide, namely 2,467,432/.. To revert, 
then, to the. statement made ‘by the. xi 
hon. Gentleman, in. the course of. 
Seen, the Hee will seanllent that, 
ing a review 0: receipts i 
ture for the year, the right hon, inal Nee 
assumed the receipts to be 48,310,000/., and 
he stated the expenditure to be provided 
for as 50,731,0002., leaving a deficiency 
of revenue for the year, as compared with 
the expenditure, very nearly in amount to 
the sum I have already stated, as necesy 
sary to equalize the ways and means this 
Session, with the supply that has been 
voted this Session. The sums. nat 
very nearly coincide, because, in the ; 
ing Session, the House having voted the 
whole of the ways and means of the year 
to meet what was then voted in supply, 
which was only a portion of the year’s ex- 
penditure for the public service. The ways 
and means now to be provided for are very” 
nearly the amount which the right hon, 
Gentleman calculated as the deficiency for 
the year. On accurately examining the 
statement of the right Lo2. Gentleman with 
the advantage of an additional experience of 
five months, I do not think that any eireum- 
stances have occurred sinee that period, to 
affect the caleulations of the right hon, 
Gentleman as to the probable revenue of 
the country, and as we have made no ad. 
dition to the sums to be vated beyond 
that small sum in the ordnance estimates 
to which I have already adverted, there 
will be Jittle, if any, alteration in the esti- 
mates that the right hop. Gentleman 
formed of the total: revenue aad expendi- 
ture of the year, We are, therefore, on 
the present occasion to devise the means 
by which we are to provide for the sum. of 
2,467,432/., which appears ta be-the 
amount of the deficiency in the revenue 
for the year. Without further preteens 
then, or entering into the: details of. a 
statement that has been so recently made, 
ox shortly to. mention, the mode in 
which I propose to supply the. deficiency, 
that. we are called npon,.to, meet; . The 
House is undoubtedly aware of the propo. 
sition that I have made, and. which was 
made. through the ordinary channels,..of 
funding a portion of the unfundes debt of 
the country, . The. object that 1, have. in, 
view is apparent from, the terms of the nos. 
tice that 1 gave. It ig to effect. a reduce, 
tion of the unfunded debt ta the amquat 
of two, millions and a half, I did this ber 
cause I, sensible that of all the measures. 
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«which could: be adopted for placing the 
oe, sg ne tte ing, this was 
an indispensable preliminary. He might 
‘be told that the caso of the unfunded 
debt was not'such as to justify alarm as 
40 its extent, and some might think that 
it did not require reduction. But he 
must still adhere to the principle which 
he had uniformly maintained in that House, 
that it was not safe for the country to 
continue a larger amount of unfunded 
debt than under the circumstances of the 
country could lightly and easily be borne, 
and he would beg the House to recollect, 
that the pressure of the unfunded debt 
upon the country did not depend upon the 
amount of millions of which it consisted, 
that the same amount might at different 
times press with very different degree of 
weight upon the means of the country; 
and, that, therefore, though now at 
twenty-one millions, and formerly thirty- 
one millions, there might be circum- 
stances which called more loudly for a 
reduction now than when, nominally, the 
amount was much larger than at present. 
As long as Exchequer bills were almost 
the only safe security, that gave a daily 
interest; as long as there was a general 
demand for them; as long as there was 
a large premium upon them; as long 
as they kept pretty steady, without any 
material variation, so long there was rea- 
son for thinking that the burden of the 
unfunded debt was not greater than the 
country was able to bear. But when a 
tiod had arrived in which, so far from 
ing the only safe security giving daily 
interest, they saw other securities, esteem- 
éd much by the public, coming into com- 
petition with them—when they knew that 
there were certain banks of acknowledged 
credit which gave a larger daily interest 
than that given on Exchequer bille—ahen 
they knew that a spirit of embarking in 
what might be considered comparatively 
safe speculations existed, in which larger 
profits might be made—and when, above 
all, they considered that by the change 
which had been effected in the Usury-laws, 
the money which before lay in the hands 
of individuals, or was employed at certain 
riods only in the om ap of Exchequer 
ills, was now po oyed in the more pro- 
fitable ‘business of discount—it must be 
evident to every one who considered 
the subject, that the reduced amount of 


Exchequer bills at the present moment | req 


was the necessary consequence of the 
altered position of monetary affairs to 
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which he had alluded, For these rea- 
sons, considering it (impossible—he would 


not say—but) very difficult, without. ma- 
terial loss, to add to the number of Ex- 
chequer bills already in the market, he de- 
termined to effect a reduction of the un- 
funded debt, by two millions and a_ half. 
He was happy to say, that as far as, his 
proposition had gone, it had been com- 
pletely successful. He should be.enabled, 
2! the subscription that had been made, to 
afford that degree of relief to the market 
which it had been his primary object, to 
accomplish. He had another object, in 
view, coupled with the reduction of the 
unfunded debt—it was to raise a sum of 
2,500,000/. to meet the existing deficiency, 
and to show to the public at once the 
amount required for the public service, It 
was for this purpose that he combined the 
two operations, being unwilling that any 
man should subscribe hia capital to the pub- 
lic without knowing the whole extent of the 
demand which the public would afterwards 
have to make upon the money market. The 
measure had not gone to the fall extent 
of the proposition he had made to the 
public. The total amount of the sub- 
scription was 3,645,0001., or say 3,640,000/. 
The resolution which he meant to put 
in the chairman’s hand would clearly 
point out the mode in which the defi- 
ciency was to be made up. He might 
be told, although he did not suppose he 
should, that he had offered to the public 
terms unfavourable to the Government 
or unfair to the public. He did not how- 
ever suppose that this was an “bijection 
that would be dwelt upon by those who 
had attended the transactions. Into the 
details of those terms he should not 
at the present moment enter, unless 
hon. Gentlemen opposite should wish for 
the details on which his calculation was 
founded. He only said this, that compar- 
ing the terms offered now, and at ante- 
cedent periods, they would be found not 
higher, regarding the rate of interest and 

ue of money, than offered in 1838, by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord 
Monteagle). kta were not higher in 
amount, and, by the small addition of a 
premium, there was no biped difference 
than the price of the funds justified. Dis- 
missing, therefore, for the present, the 
basis of the calculation, which he was quite 
willing to explain, if any hon. Gentleman 

uired or desired him to do so. Dis 
F. T. Baring, what is the amount of the 
bonus?] He calculated the bonus at 
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Lord’ Monteagle was 168, 4¢., but the 
fands'wére then above 91, while the funds 
when he had to make his bargain were 89}. 
Having by this subscription cleared the 
market of 2,500,000/., he had to show the 
Howse the manner in which he deemed it 
to’ be expedient’ to raise the sum re- 

ired to supply the deficiency of the year. 
Part of the sum of money was to be paid 
by those who contributed to this funding. 
What that amount might be it was impos- 
sible for him at the present moment to say. 
As the ‘parties had the option of paying 
half in money and half in Exchequer bills, 
he could not, until the last instalment had 
been paid, state distinctly the amount of 
money that would be available for the 
public service. Supposing all the parties 
to subscribe half in Exchequer bills, then 
in no case could it exceed 1,800,000/., or 
one half of the whole amount subscribed. 
The probability was, that it would fall short 
of that, and that the Exchequer bills would 
be subscribed in preference to money, which 
the parties were at liberty to subscribe. 

Mr. F. 7. Baring remarked, that the 
suim' stated by the right hon, Gentleman 
was Only half the amount. | 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer meant 
half the amount. “Of course, under the 
present circumstances of the country, he 
need fot say, especially after all that had 
latel i in that House, that it 
would ‘be impracticable upon the present 
occasion to provide for the deficiency that 
existed by additional taxation. Under 
the present circumstances he should re- 
commend the House to make a tempo- 
rafy provision to meet the deficiency. 
It was the one that seemed to be expected 
by'every man who had spoken upon this 
subject, and, however, in his opinion, it 
was to be deprecated as a permanent mode 
of meeting a deficiency in the revenue, yet 
it ‘was one that, under the present circum- 
statices, he believed no reasonable man 
would object to. He was sure that the 
House would see that so soon after the ac- 
cession of the present Government to office, 
with the general indisposition manifested 
not to embark in lengthened discussions of 
this nature, it must be impossible, with 
any effect to propose additional taxation 
to the ‘country use it would be im- 


possible, too, to make such an accurate 

examination of the expenditure, as to en- 

able him to say whether or not it was 

susceptible of such a reduction as might 

lessen the amount required for the pub- 
VOL, LIX. {23} 
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lic service. He should feel himself to be 
still more unworthy than he knew himself 
to be, for the situation in which he wag 
placed, if he were so presumptuous, asi in 
one moment to lay before them a system of 
taxation to meet, the deficiency of/the 
year. He had. simply to request:.in:.the 
resolution which was to be | proposed) 
that the House would give the.Governs 
meut the power, either by the sale.of Ex« 
chequer bills, or by the sale of a certain 
portion of stock, to raise that sum-which 
might be necessary—to make the amoant 
to be received in money equalto 2,500,000, 
the sum to be provided for. He had 
introduced into the resolution the power 
either of issuing Exchequer bills, or sel- 
ling stock, because, anxious as he was'to 
relieve the unfunded debt he could not with 
certainty rely on the effect of replacing itt 
the market two millions and a half in Ex 
chequer bills. He had in view the possible 
difficulty of disposing of Exchequer bills 
with advantage to the government and the 
public. Hespoke more of the interest of the 
public than of the Government ; because 


the introducing of Exchequer billssuddenty 
oe 


might produce a’ very injurious 
upon the holders of those ‘securities and’ 
wishing that the ‘object of ‘the’ country 
might be attained with the least derange- 
ment to’ the interest’ of individuals, he 
desired to give the Governmént the dis- 
cretion of making up the deficiency, either 
by the sale of Exchequer bills, or the sale of 
stock in the market. He did not, in pro- 
pounding this last proposition, adopt a’ 
course that had been struck out for the 
first time. He knew that the feeling of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr, Bar 
ing) was favourable to it. And as the 
eandour that had marked that rigbt hon, 
Gentleman when he was connected with 
the Government, would now, he was sure, 


be continued in opposition, he had na. 


hesitation in referring to the right hon, 


Gentleman as having stated distinctly his, 
favourable view of such a. project. He. 
trusted, then, that the House would see. 


the necessity of acceding to and complying 
with the proposition which he should haye 
to submit to them, of giving this power to; 


the Government, leaving it to them, either, 

by the sale of Exchequer bills, or the: gale... 
of stock, to. raise the sum) he proposed ;,;; 
but not go beyond that amount which was, ‘| 


required for the service of the year.,,\.He, 

was, not aware of.any necessity.on | the; 

present gag of entering into any fur- 
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give any explanation which might be re- 
quired by any hon. Gentleman in the 
course of the evening, and to satisfy any 
doubts that might suggest themselves to 
others, though they had not oceurred 
to himself, as to the propriety of the 
course which he now recommended to the 
House. It was not, he could assure the 
House, without regret that he felt himself 
ealled on to propose an addition to the 
debt of the country, and in order to repair 
a deficiency to have recourse to borrow- 
ing. He lamented deeply, and sincerely 
that he was not able to make a special 
provision for the debt so created, but 
the reasons which debarred him were 
those which prevented him from dealing 
in a wore efficient manner with the de- 
ficiency generally. A proposition which 
would have reference to taxation required 
deep and deliberate consideration, and it 
was quite evident that it was an advantage 
to the public to defer such a proposition 
till the whole subject might be considered, 
as to how the expenditure might be dimin- 
ished or the revenue increased. He had only 
further to say that, as the present proposi- 
tion was merely intended to deal with the 
ease before them he was anxious that it 
should not be supposed that he wished to 
afford the precedent of making up de- 
ficiencies by additions to the debt of the 
eountry. So desirous was he to avoid it, 
that he refrained from alluding to any 
precedent to authorise the course he had 
pursued. He did not think that, as a 
general measure, the principle was defen- 
sible; and he looked forward to that pe- 
riod when, after looking to the receipts of 
the eountry, and to the sources of the 
national wealth, they should be enabled to 
take a view of the whole case in detail, 
and when they would not be called on to 
consider the mode of dealing with the de- 
ficiencies of one year, but to consider 
how the whole expenditure and revenue 
of the country could be put on such a 
footing as would render them equal to 
each other. The right hon. Gentleman 
then coneluded by moving the following 
resolutions :— 

“That the several persons who have en- 
gaged to subscribe towards funding the sum 
5,000,000 of Exchequer Bills charged on aids 
or supplies dated in March and June 1841, 
(orin any antecedent month, provided the 
same have not been advertised to be paid off,) 
and who have made deposits of 20/. per centum 
on the amount of their respective subscriptions 
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tions, for every 100/. so subscribed in Exche. 
quer bills (or 1002. 12s. in money, not exceed- 
ing one half of such. subscription), to 1120. 2s. 
capital stock in consolidated annuities, bearing 
interest at the rate of 37. per centum per an- 
num; the said interest to eommence from the 
5th day of July 1841, and “to be payable by 
half-yearly dividends. on the 5th day of 
January and the 5th day of July of every year. 

That the several subscribers shall complete 
their respective subscriptions at the Bank. of 
England, by instalments, in the proportions 
and at the times under mentioned ; that is to 
say, 

20/. per eentum on or before the 8th day of 
November. 

201. per centam on or before the 20th day of 
December. ; 

201. per eentum on or before the 31st day of 
January 1842, 

20d. per centum on or before the 14th day of 
March 1842. 

That interest shall be allowed upon alt Ex« 
chequer bills deposited in payment of each in- 
stalment, up to the date of such instalment; 
and upon each instalment paid in money, in- 
terest on the same from the 27th day of 
September 1841 to the date of such instal- 
ment. 

That subscribers shall be at liberty to pay 
the said instalments in advance, and shall in 
such case be entitled, if the payment be made 
in Exchequer Bills, to interest thereupon, to 
the period when the instalment will be due ; 
and if payment be made in money, to interest 
at the rate of two penee farthing per diem 
om every 1002, of such money, from the day 

such payment in advance to the day when 
it would otherwise be due. 

That all the Exchequer bills so to be de- 
ot with the governor and company of the 

nk of England shall be delivered over to 
the Paymasters of Exchequer Bills to be can- 
celled ; and that all monies so to be received 
shall be paid into the receipt of the Exchequer, 
to be applied from time to time to stich 
services, for Great Britain and Ireland, ‘as 
shall have been voted by this House in this 
Session of Parliament, that the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Treasury shall be authorised 
to complete the sum requisite to discharge 
the services grauted by this House in this 
Session of Parliament, and the interest on 
Exchequer bills charged on the aids or sup- 
plies of the nt year, amounting in the 
whole to 2,467,432, either by the issue of 
Exchequer bills, or by the creation of conso- 
lidated 3d. per centum annuities, provided that 
ne greater sum in the whole shall be raised, 
either by the monies so subscribed, by the issue 
of Exchequer bills, or by the creation of conso- 
lidated 3/. per centum annuities, than may be 
necessary to discharge the said services and 
interest.” 

Mr. F. T. Baring said, that be ahould 
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have seercely thought it necessary to 
trouble the House on the present occasion, 
so far as regarded the statement of the 
right hon, Gentleman who had just ad- 
dressed the House. He felt it necesary 
to offer a few observations, not so much 
en account of anything which the right 
hon. Gentleman had said to the House, as 
on account of that which the right bon, 
Gentleman had thought fit not to say. 
Tt was always difficult on the instant to 
follow a right hon. Gentleman, through a 
statement of this kind, however clear, and 
to suddenly give an opinion upon a state- 
ment. which one had not the opportunity 
of considering, At the same time he 
(Mr. Baring) would venture to trouble the 
committee with a few observations. He 
should on the present occasion, omit, as 
the right hon, Gentleman had done, allrefe- 
rence to the statement which had been 
made on a former occasion with reference 
to the former expenditure and deficiency. 
It was, however, satisfactory to him that 
though six months had elapsed, and 
though circumstances might have occurred 
which would vary his calculations, it was 
satisfactory to him to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman had found nothing to 
question in the calculations which he had 
upon a former occasion ventured to sub- 
mit to the House. As he wnderstood the 
tight hon. G-ntleman, the proposition 
made to the House was the same operation 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
already made public, He thought that 
he understood the operation which was 
intended by the right hon, Gentleman, 
but having heard the explanation of the 
right hon, Gentleman, he was not quite 
sure that he understood the way in which 
the right hon, Gentleman intended that 
hia plan should operate. He understood 
the transaction of the right hon, Geatle- 
maa to be this-—that he proposed to com- 
bine the funding of two millions and a 
half of Exchequer bills and to bring in 
at the same time two millions and a half 
of money, so. that while nominally he 
funded. five millions of Exchequer bills, 
he would in reality fand only two millions 
and a half of Exchequer bills, and would 
raise two millions and a half in money to 
meet the wants of the country. He 
thought that the great object was the 
funding of two millions and ahalf of Ex- 
chequer bills, But the right hoo. Genile- 
man stated that he found it necessary to 
fund ; five millions, and that he had guc- 
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ceeded in his main object. On the pres 


sent occasion he was exceedingly anxious 
that nothing should fall from him ealeulas 
ted to embarrass and encumber the public 
service in any way. He did not think, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had succeeded, It appeared to him that 
the right hon. Gentleman was in this 
posi:ion, that he did not know whether he 
had funded the required amount of Exche- 
quer bills or not, and that he would not 
know the amount of Exchequer bills 
funded or the amount of money raised, 
ull the end of the transaction. If the 
object of the right hon, Gentleman was to 
fund two millions and a half of Exchequer 
bills, he had not yet attained that object, 
and if his object was to raise two millions 
and a half of money by going into the 
market with that amount of Exchequer 
bills or Stoek, it did not appear that the 
tight hon. Gentleman had completely sue- 
eeeded. The right hon. Gentleman, it 
appeared to him, had neither secured the 
amount of Exehequer bills nor the amount 
of money that he was anxious to obtain. 
Nobody, as the right hon. Geatleman had 
said, would quarrel with the amount of 
the Gorus which the right hon. Gentleman 
had offered. On the contrary, so far 
from that, if he had ventured to state any- 
thing to the right hon. Gentleman pres 
vious to hie undertaking that operation, 
he would have told him not to venture on 
an operation of that kind unless that he 
was sure to sueceed, He was sure that a 
small saving (which, however, he did not 
underrate) ought not to be considered 
in comparison with securing the success of 
an operation of this nature, Considering 
what was passing here and in other eoun- 
tries, be thought it would have been ad- 
visable for the right hon. Gentleman, leav- 
ing out of consideration what had been 
offered by Lord Monteagle or any one 
else, to have offered such a bonus as would 
secure the object he had in view. With 
respect to the amount, it appeared to him 
that it was a satisfactory amount and a 
satisfactory offer. Notwithstanding all 
that had been said of Whig misgovern- 
ment and the extravagance of Whig Ad- 
ministration, it appeared that, after ten 
years of Whig Administration, the right 
hon. Gentleman was able to raise the 
amount he wanted at a bonus of one-third 
less than in 1828, when the right hon. 
Gentleman was Chancellor of the Exche- 
a fact he was glad to learn, 
2E2 
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‘finances, and of the dangerous state’ in 
which the country had been left by ten 
years of Whig Administration. Notwith- 
standing allthis, the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he wanted money, offered one-third 
less for it than he found it necessary to 
offer fourteen or fifteen years ago when 
the right hon. Gentleman was Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer. With respect to the 
operation of the right bon. Gentleman, 
there was one point, and one only, on 
which he should be sorry (as we under- 
stood) to see it drawn into a precedent. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
was right to avoid a loan. Although 
borrowing in one way might sound the 
same as borrowing in another way, still 
recollecting what had been done in this 
way in the good old times, he should be 
sorry that the country in time of peace 
should have recourse to a regular loan; 
but if it were necessary to raise money by 
a loan, he thought it ought to be done by 
open competition. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to raise two and a half mil- 
lions in a mode which was not open to com. 
petition. Now this, he thought, was open 
to objection, for, though he admitted that 
the public would be exposed to, a com- 
bination of great monied capitalists, still 
he thought upon the whole that they would 
best satisfy the public feeling by going to 
the open market. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to make his operation such as 
to enable him to obtain money either by 
the sale of Exchequer bills, or of stock 
corresponding in some manner. Now he 
knew enough to know the difficulty of being 
confined entirely to Exchequer bills, and 
therefore he ventured to suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he found himself 
under the necessity of doing anything of 
the kind, the propriety of reserving the 
option. As far'as this part of the propo- 
sition went, he need hardly say, that he 
cordially supported it. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in the pro- 
priety of keeping under the amount of 
Exchequer bills. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would find in some return which 
he did not happen to have with him, that 
the amount of Exchequer bills in 1835 
had been very largely reduced by the Go- 
vernment with which he was connected, 
and compared with the administration of 
the right hon. Gentleman, they had re- 
duced Exchequer bills by three millions 
as'compared with the quantity of Exche- 
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quer bills io the market at the time. “He 
entirely concurred in the expediency of 
raising the’ money, if it were possible 'to 
make the option, rather by the sale ‘of 
stock than the sale of Exchequer bills. 
He confessed, that after the manner in 
whieh the right hon. Gentleman’ had: left 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
he was surprised that the right hon’ Gen- 
tleman had not alluded to the future 
prospects of the country— that he had not 
given them some glimpse, some small 
opening, some possibility of understand- 
ing the course which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed hereafter to pursue. He 
confessed, when the right hon. Gentleman 
told him—and here he could not lielp re- 
minding the committee, that during thie 
debate in the last Session, when a right 
hon. Friend of his accused the right hon. 
Gentleman of stating, that the course tie 
meant to take would be to leave things 
alone, the right hon. Gentleman rose in- 
dignantly, and complained bitterly that 
he had been grossly misrepresented, and 
he stated, that no such thing had fallen 
from him. The right hon. Gentleman rose 
twice and complained that such a notion 
should be attributed to him, a’ notion 
which he never ventured to entertain. He 
entirely agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that he had no such notion of 
letting things alone, but now, when the 
time for explanation came, the scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman after all was 
that of borrowing money, and, as far as 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman’s 
plan, it was the very plan which, when on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman had attacked 
him for proposing; but now, when on 
the Treasury benches, he considered the 
wisest and most proper, and the most ex- 
pedient plan, to leave things entirely alone 
till next year, He did not know what 
might be the right hon. Gentleman’s ‘no- 
tion of letting things alone, but he knew, 
that if he had come down with a proposal 
for a loan, without stating how he meant 
to deal with the finances of the country 
hereafter, he should, as a matter of cotirée, 
have been fiercely attacked. “The? right 
hon. Gentleman ‘had ‘said, that’ he had 
lately come into office, and that it would 
be rather hard upon him to give a plat of 
finance, and to consider fully the Tevente 
and the expenditure of the country. ‘He 
really thought, that the delay was “‘dbso- 
lutely necessary for giving the riglit’ hon. 
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Gentleman fair time, for., the consideration 
of financial subjects; he would be one of 
the, first, to admit that plea, and, at, once 
‘to give him what he conceived to be a fair 


. 


time for the consideration of the plans 
and. measures which, filling the station he 
did, he: would be called upon to propose, 
but .he could not, in his conscience, and 
with every respect for the right bon, Gen- 
tleman, understand that plea of the right 
hon. Gentleman which . tells. us, ‘‘ 1 have 
considered. the. subject. of finance for se- 
veral. long .years--I have made repeated 

ations and motions upon the ques- 
tion—[. have thrown you out of office 
upon a financial question—I have taken 
issue with you upon the great measures 
you. proposed—we know quite enough to 
make out, that your propositions are bad, 
but we have not sufficient knowledge to 
tell you. what. is good and ought to be 
done.” ..That. course, he confessed, he 
could not understand. If the right hon. 
Gentleman asked for a fortnight or three 
weeks, that might be well enough, but as 
he understood the present course, it was 
this, to. propose to wind up the financial 
atrangements of the year without an- 
nouncing to. the House any one of those 
measures, or, giving, the details of any of 
those principles upon which he. hereafter 
considered that he would have to conduct 
the financial, administration of the coun- 
try... Against this course he took the 
liberty of. protesting, as his noble Friend 
(Lord J. Russell) had already done, how- 
ever ineffectually. He entertained towards 
that,course a most sincere objection. He 
thought it was not a course that was. ad- 
visable for the country ; he thought it was 
nota. course which, under any circum- 
stances, the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
ought to have proposed, From something 
that fell from. the right hon, Gentleman, 
he ,believed, that. the right hon, Gentle- 
man,.when he referred.to the expenditure, 
seemed to think, that the sum that was 
necessary for.this. year would not be ne- 
cessary. for. future years; and. he could 
not. help thinking, .. that, the right. hon. 
Gentleman had, some expectations, having 
this, prospect before him, that it would not 
be; necessary to take any measure for an 


augmentation of the -revenue,.. He con-|¢ 


fessed it would give him the greatest, the 
most.sincere pleasure, to. find. the right 
hon. Gentleman. enabled:to carry, on the 
Goyetnmentiof the country without call- 





ing upon the. people for increase of taxa- 
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tion ; but, on. the other hand, it did. ap- 
pear to him a most unadvisable expectation 
to raise if the right: hon, Gentleman. did 
not feel-sure of success. » Had he misun- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman ? .[.No, 
no.| He admitted they had heard of. the 
wanton and profligate. expenditure of. the 
Whig Government... Did, the. right hon. 
Gentleman think, that that was the case ? 
[| Cheers. ]. The right hon. Gentleman. was 
one of those parties who concurred with 
those who cheered the accusation, [Lord 
Stanley said something across. the Table.] 
The words he had used were the very 
words used. by the noble Lord who se- 
conded the address upon which the late 
Government was displaced. He knew 
that language was used .by one party.of 
the friends of the right. hon. Gentleman 
opposite which they themselves would not 
employ, that accusations like this were 
made, and when it was wanted to, know 
upon what grounds such accusations were 
made, some right hon. Gentlemen jumped 
up, and cried, ‘I never said such a thing 
--what can you mean?” When, how- 
ever, a great party was banded together, 
and when he saw members of that, party 
bringing forward charges day after day, 
and night after night, he would ask, was 
it, not. natural to, suppose,. that. without 
there was some general consent and union, 
the charges which they heard would not 
be employed by persons holding stations 
in that House, and persons. whom, the 
great Conservative party entrusted with 
the agreeable duty of turning out the late 
Government. In entering his protest 
against the course of the right hon, Gen- 
Ueman, it was his earnest wish not to. use 
any language that could in any shape be 
burtful to the feelings of the right hon. 
Gentleman. For his own. part he was.as 
anxious to see the right hon. Gentleman 
successful in his measures as if he were 
himself in office. _ He. was satisfied, that 
the real foundation of the good faith and 
credit of the country was unshaken, and 
although the right hon. Gentleman might 
not succeed in getting the actual amount 
of the sum proposed, still he would not 
draw from that any evil omen as’ to the 
real position of the finances of the coun- 


ry. 

The. Chancellor of the Eachequer. said, 
that. the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
cluded’ with a sentiment which he had 
often uttered when on the other side of the 
House—namely, that be saw no reason. at 
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any time to despair of the resources of the 
country or of its power to meet all difficul- 
ties. The right hon. Gentleman had critic- 
ised the observations which he had taken the 
liberty to make, and had stated certain ob- 
jections to the measures which he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) now proposed to 


make up the deficiency in therevenue. Ifthe 


committee would allow him, he would offer, 
on these points, a few observations. The 
right hon, Gentleman objected to the mea- 
surestaken for funding of Exchequer billsand 
raising money. He confessed, after listen- 
ing to the speech of the right hon, Gentle- 
man, he could not distinctly understand the 
objections he made, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told them that he thought it abso- 
lutely necessary to reduce the unfunded 
debt, and he told them it was absolutely 
necessary not to have recourse to a loan. 
Now if there was any merit in the proposi- 
tion submitted to the committee, it was 
this, that it did reduce the unfunded debt 
to an amount to which it appeared to him 
advisable to reduce it, and did avoid the 
necessity of contracting a loan. As far, 
then, as these two points went, he must 
confess, that the right hon. Gentleman, in 
objecting to the measures, confirmed the 
priociples upon which they were founded. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that they 
could not get the amount of Exchequer 
bills required, and they would fail to raise 
the necessary supply of money. He knew, 
that every proposition of this kind de- 
pended upon the subscription of the public ; 
and no man, under certain circumstances, 
could infer the certain accomplishment of 
such an object; but taking the whole of 
these measures together, he had so far suc- 
ceeded, that by means of the alternative, 
which he trusted the House would allow, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
proved of, either by the issue of Exchequer 
bills or by the sale of stock, he should have 
in his hands the power of reducing the 
amount of Exchequer bills as he thought 
necessary, aad of raising, by an addition to 
the funds rather than to the unfunded debt, 
that amount of money which he knew was 
required for the public service. So far, 
therefore, his measures had succeeded, and 
had fulfilled the condition which the right 
hon. Gentleman deemed indispensable. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, there was 
danger in the mode of raising money, and 
he thought, that loans should be raised by 
0 competition. He was aware, that 

right hon, Gentleman was correct as to 
the general principle ; but there were rea- 
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sons which convinced him, that he hed 
acted rightly on the present occasion. Lord 
Monteagle, when Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, made an attempt to fund Exchequer 
bills through the medium of public compe- 
tition. Three large capitalists offered, and 
offered three sets of terms materially dif- 
ferent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was obliged to have a sealed paper stating 
the amount beyond which the Government 
would not go, . What was the result ?. The 
Bank of England brought in Exchequer bills 
to the amount of half a million, upop terms 
lower than those offered by the Government, 
and the other parties bid so considerably 
above the Government price, that they could 
not be accepted; and thus, after trying 
public competition, Lord Monteagle was 
obliged to go into the market, and to obtain 
in the same manner as he had. done, 
subscriptions to the amount. required ; 
and with this inconvenience, that. the 
parties who first came forward, upon 
open competition, had advantages less 
than those who, by holding back, drove 
the right hon. Gentleman into the market. 
He was opposed to open competition, be- 
cause, upon principles of justice, if they 
offered a competition, the advantages ought 
tu be the same to all; and he therehire 
thought it fairer in the first instance, in- 
stead of having a sealed paper, to state at 
once to the public those terms which he 
was willing to accept. This was his re:- 
son for not resorting to open competition. 
In oper competition, the dealin was con- 
fined to the capitalists. in the market. 
Those only could come forward who had 
a large amount of Exchequer Bills to 
offer. It was impossible for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to take 1,000/. 
from one party, and 1,000/, from another, 
and so on; but when he offered terms, 
and they were accepted, the smallest holder 
would be placed upon the same foot- 
ing as the largest, Men with 1,000/. would 
be able to subscribe on the same terms with 
the man who had 1,000,0002., and, on the 
present occasion, he knew many individuals 
had subscribed to very limited amounts, 
which, under a different system, they could 
not have done. These were the reasons 
why he thought it inexpedient to repeat 
the practice pursued in the case of Lord 
Monteagle, a practice which did not pro- 
duce the effect expected, and which operated 
to the injury of those who came, forward 
in the first instance. It. was said, that 


by public competition, he might have ob- 


tained greater advantage to the public, 
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Did the right hon. Gentleman believe, | posing taxes upon the people, he should 
if he @ loan at 2 bonus of 189. 9d. | take care not to puch «proceeding 
per: cent., would be desirous of | without being enabled to say, that he 

obtaining it? him look at the loan | examined the expenditure, that he had 
raised by Mr. Spring Rice for the payment | looked into details, that he was convinced 


of the West-India compensation. The doxus 
then given was 3/. 18s., just 3/. more than 
he uow proposed, and for this simple 
reason, that the present plan combined 
two advantages, namely, that individuals 
would detive the same advantage from the 
eye of money as the presentation of 
xchequer Bills. The right hon. Gentle- 
man further stated, that he doubted whether 
the public would accept the loan now pro- 
He entertamed a very different 

imion. He had that confidence which 
the right hon. Gentleman professed to 
have in the powér and resources of the 
country ; he had taken the best means in 
his power of ascertaining what terms the 
public had # right to expect, and having 
made vp his mind, he saw nothing to shake 
his determination with regard to what he 
felt it his duty to offer to the public, little 
regarding whether the whole subscription 
should be filled or not, so long as he ob- 
tained sufficient to enable him to accomplish 
the object he had in view. Comparing the 
present bonus with that offered ten years 
ayo, Was no argument whatever. At par- 
ticular periods there might be great va- 
riations in the rate at which money could 
be funded or borrowed; and it was no 
ground of blame to any party, that he gave 
a higher rate at one time, and a lower at a 
subsequent period. Circumstances had since 
occurred with respect to the power which 
the Government now sed of with- 
drawing Exchequer Bills from circulation, 
which must materially affect the terms 
which Government would be justified in 
offering to the public. He felt, upon the 
whole, that the terms he had offered were 
not lower than circumstances justified, and 
he was better satisfied to stand there to 
defend himself for having made an advan- 
s bargain to the public which had 

ially interfered with his success, rather 
than to defend himself from the accusation 
of having uselessly squandered the] public 
money, with a view to secure his own ob- 
jects. The right hon. Gentleman com- 
plained, that he had not been sufficiently 
a With regard to his future intentions. 
What he had said was this, that before 
lie undertook to down any plan of 
finance or taxation, he must carefully exa- 
mine, not only the revenue, but the expendi- 
ture of thé country also; and that, in im- 





the expenditure they were called upon to 
pay was essential to the welfare of the coun- 
try, and he would then put it to the 

sense of the people, whether they would not 
bear some additional burdens in order to 
meet the exigencies of the country. He un- 
derstood perfectly well the advantage which 
the right hon. Gentleman would have, al- 
though, he was sure, he would not avail 
himself of it, if he had brought forward some 
crude and undigested scheme of taxation. 
He should be told, why not look into the 
expenditure, and the Member for Coventry 
(Mr. Williams), if nobody else did, would 
tell him it was incumbent upon him to do 
so. In the varied expenditure of this 
country, in the changes and expenses thrown 
upon it from every quarter, both in the 
colonies and at home, and knowing the 
pressure that was about to be thrown upon 
the country, how could he venture to pro- 
pose on the instant a permanent plan of 
finance? He did not refrain from doing 
so, because he anticipated the possibility 
of avoiding having recourse to taxation, 
for that he believed to be inevitable, but 
he merely wished to have time to con- 
sider the mode in which that taxation 
which might be necessary, could be rais- 
ed in a manner least injurious to the 
general interests of the country. As to 
his having advised the House to iet every- 
thing alone, and then coming forward to 
fulfil the object of that misrepresentation, 
the right hon. Gentleman said, that if he 
(Mr. Baring) had made such a proposition, 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would have been the first to object to it. 
Undoubtedly, he had been misrepresented 
on that occasion, for he never said what was 
imputed tohim; but it was rather hard 
upon him, when the right hon. Gentleman 
recollected the misrepresentation, that he 
did not recollect what he feally did ‘say, 
and that what he said then had been 
accomplished. He said, then, that if the 
sugar duties were left as they were, ‘hot 
éuly would the consumption increase, but 
the revenue would improve, and the result 
proved he was right. He did not say, that 
things ought to be left alone, ‘and he ‘did 
not admit, that he stood in the ‘situation 
the right hon. Gentleman would have stood 
in, if le had made such a proposition.’ ‘The 
right lon. Gentleman had been “in office 
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for four years;. the Government with 
which he was connected had been in office 
ten.years ; and, therefore, he had had full 
opportunity to look into the different 
branches of the expenditure, to see whether 
it. were possible to make alterations—he 
had had an opportunity to take a minute 
view of the whole financial system of the 
country, and, therefore, the application of 
such a charge to him would not have been 
ufijust:' At the end, however, of the first 
two or three weeks of office, involved as he 
was in a mass of business of the Treasury, 
and having had no opportunity to frame his 
measures, in the state in which they should 
be submitted to Parliament, he would not 
be driven into any premature announce- 
ment of them: Hedid not know, that it 
would be necessary for him to offer any 
further ‘observations on what had fallen 
from “the right hon. Gertleman. He 
thou it’ evident, that the right hon. 
Gentleman approved of the plan as a 
whole, whatever he might think of parts of 
it: °He thought the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman, stronger modes of 
approval, than any arguments against his 
proposition ; and he was, therefore, inclined 
torthank him for the support which he had 


iven. 
: Mri:W. Williams, said that the right 
hon. Gentleman was very much mistaken, 
if che supposed that he should recommend 
any imposition of fresh taxes to meet the 
wants of the Exchequer. He thought the 
effects of the bad economy which had 
been ‘practised might be met by a plan 
which would not work any detriment to 
the public service. The proposition of the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, for relieving 
himself from his financial difficulty was, 
no doubt, the easiest and least troublsome 
to‘himself; it was:the course always pur- 
sued. by the profligate spendtbrift, so long 
ashe has credit to borrow, of getting out 
of present difficulties, by plunging deeper 
into debt; but every thinking man, who 
reflected wpon what the end must be. of 
adding year after year to a debt exceeding 
eight -bundred. millions would hear the 
proposition with painful regret. During 
theilast «seven years, from 1834 to 1840, 
there: was added to the debt permanently 
33,977,250/. ; ioterest on which 1,167,308/, 
The:proposed addition would make the in- 
crease nearly 40,000,000/. within the seven 
years ; this had been done by loans, fund- 
ing Exchequer bills, and all sorts of con- 
trivances; 4,600,000/. of which was added 
to the debt, without:the consent or know- 
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ledge.of Parliament. It might be said, 
20,000,000/. was for the emancipation. of 
the black slaves, and he should be asked 
if that money was. not applied fot..2 
righteous purpose... Yes; but if the pre- 
sent generation thought so, they ought to 
have paid for it themselves, and: ‘not 
throw it upon. posterity, What. could 
be more unjust and dishonest, than to 
throw. upon posterity the payment: of 
the debts contracted by. the nt ge- 
neration for every species of profligacy 
and corrupt purposes? . Was it’ right 
to make posterity pay the penalty of our 
misgovernment? Was it just in the ge« 
neration now in existence to mortgage the 
fruits of the industry and toil of generations 
not yet in existence to pay its debts ? The 
system was a violation of great moral 
principles, and would come to a violent 
end, attended with awful consequences. 
No excuse for the course proposed had or 
could be offered. The just and honest 
means of getting out of the difficulty was 
by retrenchment, or the imposition of a 
property-tax. He would point out what 
could be effected by retrenchment with 
safety, to an extent that would not only 
make good the deficiency, but pay off the 
excess of expenditure of the last foui: years. 
The amount of the estimates for the pre- 
sent year of the army, navy, and miscel- 
laneous was 18,949,740/.. Now, as:he did 
not mean to reduce the present expenditure 
by any extraordinary outlays which had 
taken place during the last year, he should 
deduct from the sum he had stated: 


For the expedition to China £400,000 





Expenses in Canada,....... 155,000 
Excess of the navy in two years 191,194 
£746,194 


Which, when taken from the above, left 
18,203,5461. Now, he thought he could 
not do better than return back to the 
expenditure in the year 1830, when the 
Gentlemen opposite were in office. In that 
year the estimates on the four heads he 
had stated were 15,864,785/., being less 
than those of this year by 2,338,761%, 
Now, that was a sum fully equal to that 
which the right hon. Gentleman wanted 
to borrow, or rather to add to the funded 
debt. But: he could refer the right hon. 
Gentleman to a better period still—four 
years of the Government of the Whigs, 
The average expenditure for these four 
years was 14,148,456/,, which was less 
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than’ this year by 4,056,0901. Now, he 
should like to know what were the peculiar 
cireumstances of the country which ren- 
dered so vast an increase necessary? He 
could not find out any difference which 
was at. all material, either at home or in 
our foreign relations, In 1830, a great 
revolution took place in France, the con- 
sequences of which it was impossible for 
any man to foresee, In this country a 
large portion of the inhabitants were dis- 
turbed and discontented. In those districts 
where that feeling of disaffection prevailed, 
life and property were insecure. What 
was the ‘state of things at present? He 
believed that more distress prevailed, and 
greater privaiions were undergone, than in 
any period of our history. Yet tranquillity 
prevailed every where, and no strong feel- 
ings of disaffection were expressed. Well, 
in what situation were our foreign affairs ? 
The Eastern question was admitted on all 
hands to be settled. Her Majesty’s Speech 
announced that the temporary separation 
of France from the other powers had ceased. 
And, as to Canada, he would venture to 
predict, from his own observation of the 
public feeling in that country, that if the 
same measures were acted on henceforward 
as. those which had been adopted by Lord 
Sydenham, the people of that colony would 
become firmly and honestly attached to 
this country. Again, he thought that 
those questions which separated the United 
States in feeling, from this country would 
be amicably settled; for he had recently 
an opportunity of seeing that the great 
body of the people (which in fact governed 
that country), were decidedly in favour of 
amicable relations. He would point out 
another source in which great savings 
might be effected, namely, in the collec- 
tion of the revenue. The amount of last 
year’s revenue was 51,850,000/. The cost 
of ‘collecting it was 4,282,500/., being 
more than eight percent. This vast ex- 

nditure was intercepted before it went 
into. the ‘Treasury, without either Parlia- 
ment or the Treasury exercising the least 
control over it, Each department put its 
fingers into the public purse, and took out 
what it thought proper for its salary. A 
great increase had taken place in this de- 
partment, In 1806, according to a state- 
ment.made by the Treasury to the finance 
committee, the amount of the revenue was 
58,255,175... The charge for collection 
was, 2;797,7221, being only 43 per cent. 
This payment was in a time of depreciated 
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per money, when Bank of England 
Potaby as compared with gold, were worth 
about 14s. 6d. Before Mr. Pitt became 
Minister, the most rigid control was exer- 
cised by the Treasury over this department, 
and he was informed the cost of collection 
did not exceed 24 to 3 percent. The Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne in 1797, said, in refer- 
ence to this subject, 

‘ Every office seems to be lord of its own 
will, and every officer seems to have unlimited 
power over the purse of the nation, instead 
of their being, as the spirit of the constitution 
directed, under the constant check of the 
Treasury.” 


The Commissioners of inquiry into the 
Excise establishment stated the charges of 
the collection of the revenue, and of pay- 
ment out of such revenue in its progress 
to the Exchequer, other than charges. of 
collection fur the year ending 5th January, 
1834, was 4,500,0C0/., which was obtained 
by stopping this amount out of the gross 
revenue, in its progress to the Exchequer ; 
so that this amount of the produce of the 
taxes is not paid into the Exchequer, con- 
trary to the great principle of the consti- 
tution, which requires that the Exchequer 
should possess the means of securing the 
legal appropriation of the money levied on 
the public. If the gross amount of the 
taxes were paid into the Treasury, and the 
salaries and other expenditure of the dif. 
ferent departments were to be voted in the 
estimates annually, a very great reduction 
might be effected. He was aware that 
this was the Government’s great source of 
patronage, and how they were pressed on 
every side by their supporters to be quar. 
tered on the taxes; but if this country 
was to main.iin her present high position 
among nations, profuse expenditure must 
be abandoned, and economy unsparingly 
applied, so as to relieve the distress of the 
people, produced by taxation. The right 
hon. Gentleman complained, that many of 
the acts of the late Government were stig- 
matised by her Majesty’s present advisers.as 
a wasteful expenditure of the public money. 
Now he did not hesitate to reiterate that 
opinion. But in every one of those acts 
the Gentlemen on the other side supported 
that Government, and were, therefore, 
debarred from making any complaint. that 
the Treasury was in its present inadequate 
condition. If ever there was an Adminis« 
tration pledged by their previous: acts, 
particularly by their rejection of. measures 
which would add to the revenue without 
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increasing taxes, to make good the present 
deficiencies by retrenchment and eco- 
nomy, and not to add to the debt, it 
was the present. It was a reflection on 
the present generation, if, after twenty- 
five yeats of peace, we were to add to 
the permanent debt, He, therefore, felt 
called on to submit the following amend- 
ment :— 

* That, after twenty-five years of peace, it 
js inexpedient to add to the funded debt the 
amount of the deficiency of the revenue to 
meet the expenditure of the present and foor 
preceding years; that such deficiency might, 
and ought to be made good by the observance 
of rigid economy and retrenchment in the 
public expenditure.” 


The Chairman intimated that it would 
be informal to move such an amendment 
as that proposed on the resolution of the 
right bon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 

uer, » 

Mr. Williams accordingly withdrew his 
amendment. 

Dr. Bowring was glad the hon. Member 
for Coventry had called the attention of 
the House to the subject of the great ex- 
pense incurred in the collection of the 
revenue. The hon. Gentleman referred to 
a Parliamentary Return, from which it ap- 
peared that a sum of more than 6,000,0002, 
were annnally spent in the public of- 
fices, without the sanction of Parliament. 
Until that sum was placed under the 
control of Parliament, they could have 
ho security for its being properly ex- 
peuded. He hoped the Government would 
take care to economise to the utmost, and 
not indulge in any useless or wasteful 
expenditure. 

Colonel Sibthorp observed, that for the 
last ten years, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, never lighted upon this 
mew mode of saving the public money. 
The reason was obvious—the blow would 
come home to himself, for the hon. Gen- 
tleman had extracted a considerable sum 
from the pockets of the people of this 
country before, unfortunately, he could 
stop him. Nodoubt the hon. Gentleman, 
or:his Friend near him, looked forward to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer one of 
these days ; but God forbid he should see 
that dey. Whatever the personal ambition 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite was, one 
thing was quite clear, that during the very 
short time the present Government held 
office, every attempt had been made to 
bully them. But they were too strong in 
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the estimation of the majority of that 
House and the country, to let these atiem 


have the least effect on them. Cal 
on, as his friends were, to remedy the 
misgovernment of ten years, he had im- 
plicit. confidence in their ability and in- 
clination to do so, He should, therefore, 
cordially support them against any amend- 
ment such as that proposed on the other 
side. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the debate took, 
as he expected it would, a somewhat more 
enlarged range than the financial state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman would 
seem to warrant. He should not attempt 
to alter the course of the discussion, and 
should say, for his own part, that he did 
not believe that the expectations which had 
been raised on the accession of the right 
hon. Gentleman to office would be at ail 
realised. He was confirmed in this con- 
vietion by a reference to the speeches of 
the right hon. Gentleman and noble Lords 
who composed the Administration, He 
should urge, as a strong ground for imput- 
ing weakness to the Government, that the 
different members of it entertained various 
and conflicting political opinions. Take 
the question of the Corn-laws—that ques- 
tion which agitated the kingdom irom one 
end to the other, and which involved its 
prosperity. From a Government holding 
such opposite opinions as the Members of 
this did, how could any satisfactory mea- 
sure be expected on the subject of the 
Corn-laws? Just examine their speeches. 
The right hon. Member for Dorchester 
said, a fixed duty was an impossibility. 
To the commercial world, looking to that 
change as the means of curing the present 
evils of the system, and to a still wider 
circle, whose comforts and even existence 
the present state of things affected, the 
right hon. Gentleman announced, that that 
which was supported by practical and theo- 
retical writers, was an impossibility, Well, 
the Master-general of the Ordnance, who 
held a conspicuous station, said just the 
the reverse. He announced a small fixed 
duty as the panacea for our present evils. 
The noble Lord at the head of the woods 
and forests—-no unimportant Member of 
the Government—thought the present 
scale should be altered, But if we looked 
to the speech of the Duke of Buckingham, 
he announced his intention of abiding by 
the law as it was, and that he would sanc- 
tion no backsliding, no change of opinion. 
He referred, even. since he was ftaised to 
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his present office in the Cabinet, to the | 
opitiions which he had heretofore held as 
a clue to his conduct for the future, Now, 
on looking to “* Hansard’s Debates” for 
1839, he found that the noble Duke de- 
clared the present law was the best, and 
that he meant to adhere to it. Turn 
agai to the speech of the noble Member 
for North Lancashire. That noble Lord 
admitted the effect of the law was to raise 
the price of food, but he defended it on 
high grounds of national’ policy. The 
noble Lord the Secretary. for Ireland, 
however, made the question a landlords’ 
» and wished to know why the 
landowners should not look to their in- 
terests as well as any other class. He 
could not think, after this, that that was 
a praise bestowed upon the Cabinet 
y a noble Lord (the Lords belonging to 
it were namberless), who gave as his 
reason for joining the Administration, that 
it was an united Cabinet. {ft was the 
boast of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, that he was tied to no opinion on 
this subject, but was free as the wind in 
choosing amid all these clashing views. He 
could adopt all or any of these opinions, 
and so settle the differences of his Go- 
vernment. He was not aware whether the 
same unanimity prevailed on other ques- 
tions. He had reason tu think that a 
change had taken place as to the senti- 
ments of the Cabinet regarding that 
noxious measure of the noble Lord, which 
consumed so much of the time of that 
House last Session, and which created 
such animosity and heart-burning in the 
sister kingdom. Now, as to the statement 
of the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, nobody asked him to propose his 
measures on that night, but there were 
preceilents for their meeting in autumn 
on occasions less important than that 
which the present state of the country 
furnished. They met in autumn to settle 
her Majesty’s civil list. When Lord Grey 
took office, he immediately announced that 
he intended to bring foward a large and 
comprehensive measnre of reform. He did 
not wait for five months before he made 
the country acquainted with what he was 
about to do. And what forbearance was 
shown to Earl Grey? Within three hours 
after he had taken office, he was pressed 
to disclose the details of his plan of reform, 
What hap when Mr. Fox was turned 
out of o the question of the 
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came into office on the 19th of December; 
the House was adjourned to only the Sth 
of January, 1784, and on the 14th of that 
month Mr. Pitt placed his India Billupon 
upon the Table of the House. Why had 
not the right hon, Member for Tamworth 
followed that example? He could tell 
the right hon. Gentleman that the course 
he was pursuing was ¢alculated to engen- 
der distrust in the public mind, The right 
hon. Gentleman stated the other night, that 
he was pressed by the financial difficulties 
which surrounded the Goverument, The 
right hon. Gentleman did not enter into 
any details upow that point, except with 
respect to some items of colonial expendi- 
ture. The explanation offered by the right 
hon. Baronet on that occasion was by no 
means satisfactory ; but as he understood, 
from something which had passed that 
night, that the right hon. Baronet did not 
intend to cast any imputation upon the 
expenditure of the Government which he 
had succeeded, it was not necessary to 
dwell at any great length upon the 
Subject. Bat he must say, if it was in- 
tended to be maintained that any great 
financial embarrassments bad been created 
by the late Government, he should like to 
know where the proofs of it existed. He 
was vot aware that the funds had mani- 
fested any peculiar sensibility, or that 
enterprise has been checked ; and, indeed, 
the ease with which theright hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer boasted that he 
had been able to. raise money, proved con- 
clusively that there had been no financial 
embarrassments sufficient to create dis. 
trust in the public mind, That there was 
some little embarrassment he was not 
disposed to deny, but that very circum. 
stance had engendered a hope that a plan 
of fiscal reform was about to be adopted— 
a hope which had beeg blighted by the 
right hon. Gentleman’s accession to office. 
The right hon, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had that night prudently ab- 
stained from referring to former debates. 
On a former occasion, the right ‘hon, 
Gentleman said that he co easily 
answer some observations which he made, 
but he had never yet condescended to do 
so. He still retained the opinions to whieh 
he, upon that occasion, gave expression, 
spl! Ws “ee send to ‘meet the ‘right 
hon. Gentleman vupon ‘the point at 
any time. “He must’ be permitted ‘to 
say that the budget brought forward by 
his right hon. Friend, the late Chancellor 





of, the Exchequer, had been much mis. 
epresented.. When his right -hon, Frie 


introduced;his budget, he distinctly stat 
that it was one of two alternatives.. He 
said. the; House,.must either adopt the 
commercial..reforms which. he ‘proposed 
by,.means,of which he hoped to be able to 
raise, the necessary amount of revenue, or 
elae have. recourse to a mode of taxation 
which be clearly pointed out. He never 
stated, however, that he expected to rea- 
lise .at.once all. the. advantages which 
would eventually result from the commer- 
cial reforms ; but he distinctly stated that 
if his plan-was not adopted, it would be 
necessary’ ‘to ‘have recourse to additional 
taxation, That was exactly what the 
right'hon. Gentlemen opposite had done 
on succeeding to the office of Chancellor 
ofthe Exchequer. He had been obliged 
to have recourse to the vulgarest of all 
contrivances which a finance Minister 
could ‘resort ‘to—that of raising money 
by loan. For whatever trouble might 
be ‘taken ‘to disguise the transaction 
—let them call it by what name they 

leased—it was, after all, neither more nor 

than a Joan. It was not unnatoral 
for those who took the same view of pub- 
lic affairs as he (Mr. Hawes) did, to press 
upon the right hon, Baronet the necessity 
of immediately bringing forward -some 
measures which would indicate a sympathy 
with the distresses of the people, To show 
how pressing was the necessity to which he 
referred, he begged to read the following 
ages from the evidence given by Mr, 
con Hume before the import duties 
committee ;— 

“Does not every limitation in the importa- 
tion of food, and every rise in the price of 
food, tend to.undermine, the manufactures of 
the. country upon which we depend? _I cone 
ceive that it must be so, because we place 
Ourselves at the tisk of being surpassed by the 
manufactatés in other Countries; and’ as soon 
as) it happens, if ever the day should arrive, 
that weshould be put to a severe trial as to our 

uring, power, can hardly doubt that 
the prosperity of this country will recede much 
faster than it has gone. forward. 

_@ Then are we not, by this system, under- 
mining the very means by which public taxa- 
tion and public revenue are supported ?—I 
think that we not'only check the collection of 
the Lrevenue immediately, but that we are also 
undermining ‘our «resources. .I cannot help 


often. looking. at ‘the: consequences: with con- 
iderable. alarm. . I think the country cannot 
stand such,a system as this for.a long period.” 


Again, ‘let the House consider the ‘evi- 
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dence. given by Mr. Gardiner before. 
ee ba Ie eats in, rage 
ed | He said— 


“We find by experience, that if we lose.a 
market one, year, we lose it altogether,...It is 
not wise to trifle with. trade by, trying experi- 
ments for,only one.year; we might shut, our- 
selves out. Once in possession of a market, 
they would keep it.”’ 


An aged weaver, named Canticull,, who 
gaveevidence before thehand-loom weavers 
commission, said— 

“ Distress renders a ‘man hopeless ; “he: be- 
comes desperate, and preys upon society, ‘and 
careless even of. what little honest advantages 
are in his. way, and.then comes tbe last wretch- 
edness. Such a man is not likely to be a good 
husband, a good father, or a good neighbour, 
or even i subject. Can we wonder if, 
while ‘brooding in forced inactivity over his 
thisfortunes, he ‘listens to the agitators, who 
tell him-they are all owing to bad legislation ? 
When. we .consider- how much evil he ; really 
suffers from. the .Corn-laws, can we wonder 
that he e erates their influence, or, that, 
finding all alteration in them steadily refused, 
he cherishes wild visions of organic changes 1” 


The circumstances indicated in these 
passages now actually existed, and they 
ought to satisfy the House that this was a 
state of things which required the applica- 
tion of an immediate remedy.: It. was. upon 
these. grounds he called upon. the. tight 
hon. Batonet to state what ‘measures ‘he 
intended to propose. He did not ask for 
details; he merely wished to know the 
character of the right hon. Baronet’s mea- 
sures. The House had a right to know 
whether the Corn-law was to be continued, 
and whether there was to be any commer- 
cial reform atall. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that the consumption ‘of 
sugar had “increased; but he was inclined 
to believe, that when the whole year should 
be ‘brought under review, “it would) be 
found; that° comparing it with last year, 
and taking into consideration the increase 
of population, it would be ‘found: that no 
increase of consumption had taken'place, 
The House was’ tow called upon: to vou 
five millions ‘of money without any expia- 
nation as’to the source whence provision 
was to be made for repayment. ‘It was 
the most offensive step towards the people 
ever taken by any Government.! Theright 
hon. Gentlemen opposite must ‘be held’ re- 
sponsible for whatever results might enswe. 
By the course they were pursuing,’ by the 
indifference which manifested towards 
the’ distrésses of ‘the people; they were 
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doing ‘more to ae the Chartists, 
and ‘bring about organic changes, than 
could be effected by any other means. He 
could assere the right bon, Baronet, that 
thé opinion of the majority in that House 
was’ notin conformity with the opinion 
of thé majority out of doors. There was 
scarcely a man of any party out of doors 
who did not express disapprobotion of the 
codrse which the’ ‘right hon. Baronet was 
pursuing: It really appeared as if the 
Tories had had no other object in view but 
to obtain possession of office. He certainly 
understood from what had fallen from the 
oo hon. Baronet, that his mind was fa- 
miliar with the question of ‘the Corn-laws, 
and the other important questions at issue, 
Why, then, was the country to wait for 
six months before his decision was an- 
nounced? The right hon. Baronet had 
recently made a declaration, from which it 
might be inferred, that he was prepared to 
take’a large and comprehensive view of 
the Corn-law question, and to propose a 
change of the existing system. The right 
hon. Baronet said— 


.* Was. there any alternative, if the Corn- 
laws were to be considered at all—was there 
any other alternative than that of fully stating 
the measure of the Government? And was it 
not infinitely better that nothing — said 
till: the plan was maturely prepared, ready tor 
the a Mi of Parkament ? What ad- 
vantage would there be in. merely hinting at 
details, and then postponing consideration, of 
them? . It is impossible to deny that we are 
familiar with the subjects of finance, Corn- 
laws, and the Poor-laws.” 


He wished to kuow whether the right 
hon. Baronet really intended to propose 
an extensive change of the Corn-laws, If 
he did, he would have some ground for 
calling upon the House to give him time 
to perfect his plan. 
what his intention .was, one way or the 
other; the information, in either case, 
would-be, usefal to the public. In.con- 
clusion, he protested against the course 
which. the right hon, Baronet was pursu- 
ing, - He would, on the present oceasion, 
content himself with. saying, ‘‘ No” to the 
motion before. the committee, becanse 
every one knew what the result of a divi- 
sion would be, ' 

. Mr. Ewart said, that whatever might be 
inferred from the eleetions to be the voice 
of the constituency, the voice of the coun- 
try,.or,,of. that. part.of: the country which 


complained, should. be. heard ;.and, it. was 
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his duty, as it had’ been ‘¢hat of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Lambeth; toclaim 
this right on behalf of trade and manufae- 
tures. [** Hear,” from ‘Sir R. Peel.) The 
two points of ‘the question really: 
these; first, whether a remedy for the al- 
leged distress ought to be adopted soon ; 
and, next, what should ‘be’ the’ nature“ of 
that ‘remedy. That the ‘remedy t not 
to be long delayed, might, he t, 
be inferred from the admission made’ by 
both sides, that great distress existed in the 
country. At this moment, that 
acquired additional force.’ He held ‘in his 
hand a statement showing, up: to the 24th 
instant, the number of mills which. -were 
closed, or only. partially worked, in:several 
of the principal of our great manufacturing 
districts, at that time. From this document, 
it appeared that there were, seventeen 
mills entirely closed in Manchester, .seven- 
teen in Stockport, seven in Bolton, four in 
Bury, six in Oldham, eight,. in, Staley- 
bridge and. its pelanbartieal three in 
dale, and eleven others in. different 
ay of that manufacturing district. [Sir 
rt Peel. How many. .altoget ert 
Mr. Ewart said about seventy, and offers 
to give the document to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. Of mills partially worked, there 
were ten at Manchester, four at Bury, 
twenty-four at Stockport, six at Bolton 
and five at Wigan, The distress would 
soon be augmented. At present the manue 
facturers were engaged in finishing their 
orders for certain of the Continent, 
principally Russia; but by the 10th or 
15th of next month, according to the usual 
course of commerce, the demand from 
these quarters would cease, and the ‘pe- 
riodical flow of trade might, under ordinary 
circumstances, be expected to’comé in from 
the markets of India and China. In the 
present disturbed state of our relations with 
hina, however, it was hopeless to expect 
any considerable vent. for manufactures 
there, and, therefore, it might be an- 
ticipated that the: already great’ distress 
prevailing in the manufacturing’ distriets 
would not be diminished, and might be 
considerably augmented. ‘An early remedy, 
he thought, therefore, was required, And 
now, in the next place, what should be the 
nature of that remedy ? . He, was-not-.one 
of those who attributed the-existing dia 
tress to any single cause. It was imhis 
opinion, charlatanerie to do so. bene ; 
of discount, and the state of our trade with 
America, had some’ share in producing it, 
but the great evil which, to adopt a: phrase 
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geologists, underlay thew all, was 
the want of returns for our manufactures, 
on the want of free om of 
© sugar question, could ¢ 
more favourable time for settling 
now, when the termination of .our 


sideration? He admitted that the price 
of sugar had considerably fallen. But he 
maintained, in the first place, that it ought 
ala ghee ' ie per o And, 

ting, it should do so, the ques 
> i ht to be settled asa mere matter of 


i 


trade ; independent of the price of sugar; 
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and for the sake of promoting a steady in- | 


interchange of commodities between this | 


country and Brazil. The article of coffee, | 


also, 
duty w 
of the people of t 
the establishment of temperance societies 
and the spread of education, undergone a 
great change, and in consequerice, the con- 
sumption of coffee had a great tendency 
to ineregse. It would be the policy of the 
Government to develope this tendency by 
reducing the duty on coffee, the more par- 
¥ as more sugar was used with 
coffee than with tea. [“‘ No,” from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) Mr. Ewart 
ied, that he had great authority in the 
trade in favor of his position. He 
(Mr, Ewart) based his principal argument 
in favour of a repeal of the Corn-law also 
gm the general policy of encouraging re- 
turns for your manufactures. But he 
could possibly omit this opportunity of 
expressing his gratitude to the noble Lord, 
the Member for North Lancashire, for the 
essential service he had rendered the Anti- 
Cora-law league in the memorable debate 
whieh had taken place between him and Mr. 
Brooks on the husting at Lancaster the other 
day. On that remarkable oecasion, the noble 
Lerd*had made three admissions, which 
would never be forgotten ;-—First, that 
bread was dearer here than in other coun 
tries; sceondly, that the effcct of its dear. 
ness. was to raise rents; lastly, that the 
high price of corn did not raise wages, byt 
that. employment did, This was the very 
hen of the song of the Anti-Corn-law 
league ; he (Mr. Ewart) rejoiced to hear it 
echoed by the noble Lord from the hustings 
at Lancaster... After that it might he ex- 


perted that. the noble Lord would go fur, 
ther, and become an vpconditional convert to 
the doetrines of free trade. He (Mr. Ewart) 
r maintained that all the Committees 
House of Commons bearing upon 


fart 
of t 


t tw be relieved from the enormous | 
ich wag placed uponit, The habits , 
is country had, owing to | 
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trade, had shown that the real remedy for 
our sufferings was the one he had deseribed. 
In 1833, the Committee on trade and manu~ 
factures (though the country was then in a 
state of the highest prosperity) stated, that 
the only way to secure permanent. pros- 
perity was the extension of the exchanges 
and the emancipation of trade. The timbe 

duties committee, the Import duties come 
mittee had come to the same. conclusion, 
He must with the greatest courtesy 
to the right hon, Baronet opposite, that he 
seemed to. want that force of character 
which boldly announced its principles of 
action; the right hon. Baronet always 
seemed to wait his time and not to 
announce his principles beforehand; he 
waited for circumstances instead of guiding 
them ; nor eould it be said of him, 


*t Mihi res, non me rebus, sudjungere conor,”’ 


It seldom happened that great force of 
character was combined with great talents ; 
or that the intellect of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was combined with the strength of 
will of the Duke of Wellington. But such 
vacillation might be fatal. The discordant 
elements of the right hon. Baronet’s Go- 
vernment had a tendency to fall asunder, 
it would require more than ordinary power 
to induce its disjointed atoms to unite and 
coalesce. It might have been the fate of 
other Governments to totter at their fall ; 
of this disunited Cabinet it may be’ said 
hereafter, that it tottered at its formation. 

Mr, Robert Scott had been entrusted 
with two petitions from Walsall, the 
borough which he represented stating, in 
the strongest terms, the distress which 
prevailed in that town, and praying that 

arliament would not seperate without de- 
viging same remedial measures. Under 
these circumstances he protested against 
the question of the Corn-laws being ex- 
cluded from the budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It was a question of 
vital importance as alfecting the interests 
of the country, Whether or not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer succeeded in 
raising a revenue sufficient for the ex- 
penditure, still would the Corn-laws re- 
main to be considered for the interest of 
trade and commerce. The state of the 
country as admitted on all haods, was de- 
plorable, trade, was. every day becoming 
worse and worsc, hundreds were thrown 
out of employment, and if this state of 
things should continue through the winter 

itwould be impossible to foresee the regult 














pn: eaten the a to the 
country. He was not trespassing 
too long upon ho-dtebtn but he could 
not but request the right hon. Baronet to 
give his most speedy and earnest consider- 
ation to the distresses of the country. 

Sir R. Peel—Sir, 1 hope the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Lambeth, and 
the hon. Member who followed him, as 
well as the hon. Gentlemen who spoke last 
will not think that it is from any disre. 
spect to them that I repeat my expressed 
determination to adhere to the course | 
have already laid down on the subject 
under debate, that is to say in my deter- 
mination of not making any statement of 
my intentions on the subject of permanent 
legislation during the present Session of 
Parliament. For, Sir, I think it is more 
consistent with the duty which her Ma- 
jesty’s Government owes to Parliament 
and to the country, to consider calmly the 
state of affairs in all their bearings, and to 
make use of all the information whieh their 
position enables them to command, before 
they submit their measures to the opinion 
of Parliament, than that I should bring 
them forward, in a crude hasty form now, 
or to use the expression of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the late Chancellor of the 
Exehequer, that if I did not give the 
country a full view of my plans, I should 
at least give it a glimpse of them. On 
that. point, Sir, I must again repeat my 
intention to adbere to my determination, 
as I expressed it the other night; and I 
must add that I think the country would 
be less benefited than injured by such 
partial glimpses, as the right hon. Gentle- 
wan wishes for, This course 1 consider 
mare calculated to mislead the country than 
to setit right; and I should disappoint the 
right hon. Gentleman’s viewof mycharacter, 
in the panegyrie he was pleased to bestow 
on me if | departed from the course that I 
have laid down for myself on this occasion, 
The right hon. Gentleman has been pleas- 
ed to say that force of character and re- 
serve, suchas he has described me to 
possess, are seldom found combined in an 
individual. I am mueh mistaken in my 
estimate of myseM if I deserve the right 
hon. Gentleman's panegyric, but he has 
ane consolation at least, if it be true, and 
that is that if they be found not combined 
ia an individual, they will be found com- 
bined in, my Government. Sir, in the 
course of this debate the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to state that I 
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was chargeable with a want of consistency 
in my conduct new and when | was. in 
opposition to the Government. To that 
I will only reply that it would imply very 
great inconsistency indeed on my part. if 
I brought forward now a charge of wanton 
and profligate expenditure against her 
Majesty’s late Government, while I offered 
no opposition to their measures on those 
points when on the other side of the 
House. But I think that the character of 
a Government depends ia a great measure 
on the nature and amount of its expendi. 
ture—on the foreign policy which they 
follow—and on the general measures they 
adopt, and I think it was quite impossible 
for the Opposition to exercise any com- 
plete control over the expenditure of the 
country after such measures were a 
by the Government. I shall exemplify 
this by putting a case in point, I shall 
take the ease of China, for instance, as 
one of the most pregnant aad apposite to 
ps Lo sa The iate Government had 
pted a certain course of policy with 
respect to that country—and the. expendi+ 
ture that may be necessary for the carry- 
ing out. of that policy cannot be now fore. 
seen. The present Government, formed 
after the adoption of that system of policy, 
and bound by the circumstances of the 
case to carry iH gut, cannot, therefore, be 
charged with the expenditure that may. 
be required. But it is quite consistent ia 
an Opposition to question the policy of the 
Goveroment, as well as the question of 
expenditure in its details, On. that, or 
any other measure, Sir, I mia find as- 
sistance in the quarter where | have least 
reason to expectit; and | have found it 
now on the other side of the House. The 
hon. Member for Coventry has contrasted 
the estimates laid before this House in: 
1830, when my noble Friend the Duke of 
Wellington was at the head of affairs, 
with the estimates of this year as prepared 
by the late Government; and the bon, 
Gentleman has showed, I think very 
clearly, that the estimates of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government, making every 
deduction for the unsettled state of Ca- 
nada, and the expedition te China, exhi- 
bit a difference of 2,300,0004. in favour of 
the country, as compared with those of 
her Majesty’s late Goverument fur the 
present year. Now, Sir, it is very possi- 
ble that the estimates lately presented by 
hon, Gentlemen opposite, might be justi- 
fied, on due explanation ; but | certainly 
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think that, on his own showing, the hon. 
Gentleman has no grounds for withhold- 
ing his confidence on this point from her 
Majesty's present Government, or express- 
ing a doubt as to their economical inten- 
tions. [Mr, Williams—I expressed no 
opinion on the subject.} I do not care so 
much, Sir, for the hon, Gentleman’s ex- 
pression of opinion as I do for the decided 
proof he gave in this instance of his con- 
viction what that opinion ought to be. 
Sir, I did not expect so much candour on 
the part of the hon, Gentleman, as to find 
him state his confidence in the Gov rn 
ment, and I am not, therefore, disap- 

inted; but I thank him, nevertheless, 
fee offering such very strong and decided 
proofs as he offered in the course of his 
speech, that such confidence should be 
Pp in her Majesty’s Government. The 
hon. Gentleman then went on to say that 
a reduction of five millions could be made 
in the expenditure of the country. Ifso, 
the hon. Gentleman cannot deny that 
men entrusted with the functions of the 
Government should have a sufficient op- 
portunity of considering how close, or 
whether at all, the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement approximates to the truth. The 
hon. Gentleman says that five millions 
might be saved to the country; he can- 
not, therefore, object to our having time 
and opportunity to ascertain whether he 
is right in whole or in. part—whether he 
is right even within fifty per cent. of that 
sum, for that amount would oiake up the 
deficiency at present existing. Sir, I 
agree, however, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that it is quite delusive to 
hold out to the country the hope of any 
such reduction. And all I can promise is 
that what they deem right in respect of it 
her Majesty’s Ministers will attempt to do 
—that they will give the most careful con- 
sideration to all the estimates of late years 
—and that whatever reductions can be 
made compatable with the efficiency of 
the public service and consistent with the 
honour and interests of the country they 
will make. But it is altogether delusive 
to make promises off-hand of any positive 
reduction, and it is not to be thought of 
that such reduction should be attempted 
without the fullest previous consideration. 
To hold out the expectation to the public 
that any reduction to the amount of the 
present deficiency is practicable, would be 
to excite hopes that can never be rea« 
lised. The hon, Gentleman rests very 
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much upon the reduction he suggests in 
the expense of collecting the revenue of 
the country; and he institetes a compari- 
son between the present cost of collection 
and that for a former period—a compari- 
son apparently very much to the: disad- 
vantage of the latter. But, Sir, when this 
subject is looked at a little more closely 
there will be found no such discre 

as the hon. Gentleman asserts, and it will 
be seen that their is little or no analogy 
between the cases quoted. Formerly the 
officers employed in the collection of ‘the 
revenue were paid principally by fees. 
That mode, however, pressing onerously 
on trade, the present system of salaries 
was substituted, and fees were in all cases 
abolished. The officers are now paid by sa- 
aries alone; and though the expense to 
the country at large has been somewhat in- 
creased in consequence of the alteration, 
I will venture to say that trade and com- 
merce have been more than commensu- 
rately benefited. With respect to the 
course I mean to pursue, I cannot expect 
that it will meet with the approbation of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite; but I cannot 
believe that it meets with such universal 
condemnation as they have state}. Nor 
can I think so ill of the Reformed House 
of Commons, as that it does not represent 
public opinion , and if the hon. Gentlemen 
were correct, they would be more ready 
to take a division upon the subject. I 
cannot help coming, therefore, to the con- 
clusion, that if the country at large were 
opposed to my view of affairs, there would 
be many more indications of that opposi- 
tion than there have been. I only ask 
one favour of the hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for Walsall. I entreat him now 
to recollect at some future period, his de- 
scription of the state of the country when 
we came into office. He says, 


“That from week to week and from day to 
day there has been a gradual and decided de- 
pression in trade—that the workpeople cannot 
exist because the masters cannot afford to 
employ them—that debts cannot be recovered 
or payments made for want of means to meet 
them—and he draws a piteous picture of the 
stagnation of all kinds of trade, and the uni- 
versal and complete prostration of business,” 


I beg the House to recollect this de- 
scription against some future period. Sir, 
in those districts of the country connected 
with that most important branch of our 
national industry, the cotton manufacture 


‘T have often had to admit the existence of 

















oecasional distress—and in doing so, I 

-lamented:the fact, while I expressed 
ai firm: conviction that it»was but tem- 
porary. But; Sir, I< must take leave to 
caution hon. Gentlemen against the too 
frequent custom of giving exaggerated de- 
scriptions of that distress, because; while 
it \is-w departure! from the fact, it is a cir- 
cumstance also calculated to’ inflame the 
minds of «the people. ‘and> excite them 
againstall Government. And Sir, I think 
it is important, in all cases of statements 
made to the House that the truth should 
be told as that the case should be stated. 
In respect, therefore, to such statements 
this, Sir, is the course I mean ‘to pursue. 
When I hear of any case of individual 
distress~—-when the facts are given, and 
not a general statement—I am resolved to 
institute thereupon an immediate inquiry 
into all the circamstances... And I shall 
avail myself for that purpose of the power 
placed officially at’ the disposal of the 
Government, to probe the case to the 
bottom. If vague, general descriptions of 
distress be only offered it will, of course, 
be imposible to make any inquiry of the 
kind ;, but wherever oo is @ case rere: 
with accompanying facts, into that shall 
inquiry be at oti institated... And I am 
sure you cannot better show your good 
will for the Poor-law commission, or their 
subordinate agents, than to make them the 
instruments of such inquiry. _ But the ne- 
cessity of caution in making these state- 
ments of distress is strongly enforced by 
every. circumstance that comes to my 
knowledge. One for instance, I shall re- 
late, to the House in exemplification of that 
necessity... In the course: of a debate the 
other night (Friday, 17th. instant), the 
hon. Member for Ashton not only made a 
broad statement of the general distress of 
the manufacturing: community, in the dis- 
trict in which he resides, but te also made 
a particalar mention of the distress of an 
individual. These are his words. He 
stated that — 


He (Mr. Hindley) had lately met with an 
individual, a working man, who had been ob- 
liged to go’ from master to master in conse- 
quence’ of the introduction of improvements in 
machinery. - He had been: last with a master 
who, failed, and he was at. present in conse- 

uence, thrown out of all employment. He (Mr. 
indley) said, he was afraid that under these 
circumstances’ he ‘must’ go upon the parish. 
The man answered to the parish he had gone. 
He-went te the of Royton, near Oldham 


where he received from the overseer. 18, 6d. a- 
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week, to support a ‘family:-of'five® persons, 
Was this right? - Tell him not of party polities, 
he cared not what party wasin power provided 


they consulted the. food .of the. people... But 
what were the people to expect?..The right 
hon. Baronet told them that be should brig. 


in a bill, yet'that he would prevent these poor 
men from appealing from the merciless parsi- 
mony (he must: call. it so): of ‘the overseer to’ 
the magistrates, or in ‘any other quarter; that 
he, must put up with this, pittance, orgo itoa 
bastile. Before he sat down he must tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that the great body of 
the people whom he represented were fuil of 
apprehension for the’ future and of suffeting 
at present, and’ he implored the right’ hon.’ 
Baronet to take these matters into his deepest 
consideration,” » 1: : i Legis 

"Now, Sir; in the course of this day T’ 
received the’ following letter in reply ‘to 
the statement of the hon. Member, and as” 
I have read the one} 1 will, if you please, 
read the other— ~~ povantis 

. “Oldham, Sept.21, 1841,” 

Right hon, Sir—At the petty. Sessions, in ; 
Oldham, yesterday,.I-called the attention of. 
the overseer of Royton to the enclosed state. 
ment, in the Times’ newspaper,, which after 
reading in the presence of myself and two’ 
other magistrates, he protiounced to bé ‘abso-" 
lutely untrue. He also added: that the Standard 
had been handed to him’ a day. or, two before, ' 
which contained a: similar aceount, and: that; 
he had written to Mr. Hindley on. the subject 
on Wednesday.’ I may say that I am in con- 
stant communication, with overseers, having 
the cherge of something like a population of 
30,000 in the two. counties ‘ of:Lancasteriand 
York, and can state that no’ similar citcums: 
stance has come under my. knowledge.” 

Now, Sir, here is a case of distress par- 
ticularly stated—a case of a man with five 
in family, supporting himself and them on 
only Is. 6d. a week, not only wholly de- 
nied, but, in addition, it is asserted that! 
no such occurrence has taken place, not’ 
alone in the neighbourhood,” but: in ‘the 
district in question.: The House ' will,” 
therefore, come’ to the conclusion, I am 
sure, that when such’ statements: are not ° 
borne out by irrefragable facts it would ‘be ' 
far better to forbear: from’ making them, 
and much wiser.to avoid exciting by such’ 
means the feelings of an irritated’ people;’: 
unless, indeed, hon. Members be’ fully’ 
satisfied of their entire truth. I can'sym- 
pathise with the: patience of our people” 
under no-ordinary distress; and ‘I can’ ad- 
mire their fortitude and forbearance under ' 
severe ‘suffering; they confer honour ‘on’: 
them and upon. our national’ character,’ 
but ”" should only: make:'us*the more 
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eautious that we wo not aggravate a 
suffe su ing to it dissatisfac- 
pga. ht pre the inevitable result 
of making statements of this description 
not founded on fact. 

Viscount Palmerston did not rise for the 

rpose of making an icular objection 
to the sadaetad thet ead been proposed 
that evening to the House by the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer ; as the Govern- 
ment have determined not to increase 
the revenue by removing the fetters 
which now cramp the industry of the 
country, he was ready to admit that the 
course which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer intended to pursue was much better 
than adding to the amount of taxation. 
The electors of the United Kingdom had 
returned to that House a majority, who 
placing their confidence in the Gentlemen 
opposite had resolved to transfer the Go- 
vernment to their hands. But if the 
opinion of the majority of that House was 
really the opinion of the country, and if 
the country had therefore now obtained a 
Ministry to its mind, he hoped that the 
people would at least recollect that they 
were now about to pay two millions and a 
half for that gratification. The price which 
was to be paid for the gratification of hav- 
ing the hon. Gentlemen opposite in power 
and for having no relaxation of our com- 
mercial system, was an addition of two 
millions and a-half to the permanent debt 
ofthe country. He wished that the people 
might not find the hon. Gentlemen some- 
what too dear at the money. However, 
he was perfectly prepared, along with his 
right hon. Friends, to concur in the course 
now proposed to be taken by her Majesty’s 
Ministers, as rom J under the circum- 
stances the least of the evils from whichthey 
had chosen to make a selection. But hav- 
ing stated that, he must repeat that he 
could not but express his entire disappro- 
bation of the general course which her 
Majesty’s Ministers seemed determined to 
take. It was perfectly true that it would 
be unreasonable to expect that they should 
come down at that time and state in detail 
the system of increased taxation which 
they might intend to propose for the ensu- 
ing year in order to make the expenditure 
and revenue equal. He did not indeed sup- 
pose that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


though it had slipped from his lips in the 
course of what he said, could hope to be 
able in the course of the next year to de- 
vise avy plan by which the revenue and 
expenditure of the country could be per- 
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manently equalized. If, indeed, the coun- 


try had at last got a Ministry which. was 
able to equalize the public revenue and 
expenditure permanently for all time to 
come, and who were men of such foresight 
and sagacity as to be able to prophesy 
events and to anticipate all the cireum- 
stances which might have an influence, 
either remote or direct, apon that revenue 
and expenditure ; and the country would 
have reason to congratulate itself upon the 
change. But, in the absence of such quali- 
fications, he admitted that it would be un- 
reasonable to call upon them now to make a 
minute statement of their plan, even as- 
suming that they had made up their minds 
as to the precise course they intended to 
rsue. Undoubtedly, if her Majesty’s 
inistershad come to a determination upon 
that subject, one question which had been 
asked by every Member of the House might 
be answered, The House had a right to ask 
this auestion—not what were the details 
of the measures they intended to propose, 
but whether they intended to make up the 
deficiency io the public finances by propos- 
ing any fresh taxes, or by the measures 
which were proposed by the late Adminis- 
tration for relaxing the commercial system 
of the country, for increasing the consump- 
tion of articles which would add to the 
comforts of the people, and. for giving 
fresh scope to the manufacturers and trade 
of the country? Upon that principle it 
was, that he complained of the delay of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. They had turned 
out the late Government upon those very 
uestions, and without any necessity. 
es, certainly, without any necessity, be- 
cause the same majority which rejected 
the propositions of the late Government 
in order to turn that Government out, 
might just as well have accomplished their 
pur by a vote of no confidence. Why 
they did so at last ; and therefore, unless 
they had made up their minds not only 
against the commercial principles. of the 
late Government, but as to the principles 
on a system which they themselves pre- 
ferred, be thought they ought not to have 
joined issue on the commercial propo- 
sitions of the late Government, but ought 
to have adopted the other course of 
proceeding. The conelusion he came. to 
upon this point was, then, that the party 
which op the late Administration 
could not have gone to a division without 
having made up their minds, not only as 
to their disapprobation of the principles of 
his party, but as to the system which they 











3; and con- 
ng the time which had now elapsed 
change of Ministry, and the 
which the Government pos- 
as to the elements at least — 
their plans must be founded, they 
had no excuse for not st fairly to = 
country whether still to t 

doctrines ' which they | laid down in the de- 
bate on the sugar duties, and intended to 
make up the deficiency, whatever it might 
bey ‘by fresh taxation, or whether they 
meant to propose relaxation in our com- 
mercial code. They ought to state now, 
which of those courses they meant to pur- 
sue at the next meeting of Parliament. 
He thought the country had a right to 
know what Ministers intended to do to 


venue, That there would be a deficiency 
was indeed admitted by them as a cer- 
tainty, because the right hon. Baronet had 
freely acknowledged, that whatever reduc- 
tions they might be able to make, those 
reductions would not go to the extent of 
equalizing the expenditure and revenue of 
the country; and when the House was 
told that the present state of the deficiency 
arose from the miseonduet of the late Ad- 
ministration, he begged to remind the 
House that in two of the great depart- 
ments of public expense, the army and 
navy, the late Government were, year 
after (year, urged by the other party to 
increase, instead of diminishing, the expen- 
diture, If, therefore, any charge was to be 
made by the present Ministers against the 
late Government, it was that they were 
too slow in placing those two great and 
expensive establishments of the country on 
the footing on which the other party thought 
they should be placed. But in those two 
great branches of expenditure he did not 
believe that the present Government could 
make any considerable reduction, With 
regard to the army, no augmentation had 
been made, except the small one rendered 
necessary by the state of affairs in Canada, 
and that augmentation was still required ; 
and with regard to the fous the augmen- 
tation was made on general grounds, and 
was not large in amount. There was one 
thing however which he would venture to 
impress on the Government, though he 
trusted i¢ was unnecessary for him to do 
so; but after certain reports which he had 
scen, he could not refrain from doing so, 
and that was that if her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should think it consistent with the 
public interest to make any reduction in 
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the navy, he trusted they would not make 
it as the condition of any previous concert 
with any foreign power whatever, but 
would determine upon it on considerations 
connected with the public service and in« 
terests of this country alone ; because, no- 
thing could be so injurious to the welfare 
of this country as the making the amount 
of our naval fotce depend upon an agree- 
ment with the government of any other 
nation whatever, Upon the question as 
to what line of commercial policy the Go- 
vernment should adopt, he thought rd 
should openly state their intentions. Wit 

respect to the Corn-laws, that necessity 
was the greater, because it was a question 
—which all men whatever they might 
think of it, and whether they were for the 
present system or for the most unlimited 
trade in corn—must admit not only deeply 
affeets the interests of the country, but 
acts in a very extraordinary degree upon 
the feelings of the whole community. ‘The 
public were quite in the dark, however; 
as to the intentions of her Majesty's Min- 
isters, on this subject except in so far as 
they might be guessed at by what had 
been mentioned by his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Renfrew, in the course of the 
evening, as having been uttered by differ~ 
ent Metbers of the Government upon 
various occasions when the subject was 
alluded to. It was clear, then, that the 
Cabinet was divided upon this question. 
Why, it was not attempted to be con- 
cealed ; it could not be concealed. That 
being the case, he admitted that it would 
he but fair to give the Cabinet time to 
come to an agreement. He was prepared 
to say, that the public ought to wait a 
decent time, to enable her Majesty's Min- 
isters to come to some proper understand- 
ing among themselves on these matters. 
But there ought to be a limit to such- 
a period. The question should not be put 
off so that the deeision of the Cabinet upon 
it, should become a subject for Christ~ 
mas riddles. A reason pause might 
be allowed—a space of time sufficient for 
the convenience of the Government, with- 
out being detrimental to the public ser- 
viee; ani if the present Session should 
be. put an end to without some defini- 
tive announcement being made, Parlia- 
ment ought to be re-assembled in October 
or November, and be made aequainted 
with the intentions of Government... At 
ull events the winter ought not to pass 
away leaving the country in a. state 
of uncertainty on this great question, 
2F2 
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with all the risk of those mischiefs and 
miseries which might happen in the in- 
terval. One of the chief duties of Govern- 
ment was to attend to the interests of the 
le, but’ it was‘no less their duty to re- 
their feelings. The Gentlemen opposite 
a that the Tistrees of tlie country was 
greatly exaggerated, and affirm that the 
petitions which were sent up from public 
meetings of her Majesty's subjects, pray- 
ing for an immediate alteration in the 
system of the Corn-laws, or that Parlia- 
ment would not separate without the 
tion of measures to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the le, were not of that. vast 
importance which was ascribed to them 
but still, it could not,be denied by any. 
body that great distress did exist, and 
that. that distress was ascribed. to the 
Corn-laws by those who felt it. Yet, whe- 
ther or not the distress had been exagger- 
ated, the Government ought not to Lap 
pone until.th< beginning or the middle of 
February next, their announcement to the 
public.of their intention upon that great 
tion. .He knew that the right hon, 
rie had always. made it his duty to 
consult the feelings of the people, when- 
ever he had been in the exercise of 
wer; and, therefore, until he saw Par- 
ea actually prorogued without any 
declaration of an, opinion now, or any an- 
nouncement of an intention speedily to call 
Parliament together again, -he should 
not. believe that the Government, of which 
the right hon. Baronet was the head, could 
prorogue Parliament from the Ist of Oc- 
tober, to the middle of the following Feb- 
ruary, leaving the country in a feverish 
state of anxiety about their intentions, 
n so all-absorbing a question as that of 
Corn-laws, and taking upon themselves 

all the responsibility which necessarily 
must devolve upon them if anything un- 
pleasant should happen during the inter- 
val of suspense. Therefore, without offer- 
ing the slightest opposition to the present 
proposition of her Majesty’s Government, 
or presuming to urge any unreasonable 
demand, he must say, that he trusted the 
right hon. Baronet would use all that 
power which he ; and all those 
means. of persuasion, which his talents and 
attainments would enable him to employ, in 
order to bring the Cabinet to some deci- 
sion, one way or the other in the course of 
the present autumn. Should the Govern- 
ment decide that they would stand by the 
Corn-laws as they were, let the country 
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that t 1 ' 
f} ‘on “the other’ hand; ‘her Ma- 


effect. 


jesty’s' Ministers found’ that they® could 


reconcile their minds to some considerable 
alteration in the present system, then let 
those who were in ' as consumers 
have the satisfaction of knowing that such 
a course’ was to be pursued. If such a 
change would seriously affect landlords 
though ‘he thought that never before had 
such a delusion entered the minds of men 
as the notion, that the present Corn-laws 
were of any; real benefit to the Jand- 
lords—-let them know that such a change 
was contemplated. But the present un- 
certainty was inconvenient and injurious 
to all parties connected with transactions 
whether in corn, in land, or in commerce. 
In — ~ ex s his confidence 
—and it was the only thing in respect to 
which he had an ainideone in. the hon. 
Gentlemen te, that when. the time 
for the~prorogation of Parliament came, 
they would not ‘be able to make up. their 
minds to send the Members of that House 
to the right about until February. next, 
without previously pledging themselves— 
for in a matter of this pressing nature, 
private and personal convenience. should 
not be. considered —to call Parliament to- 
gether in the beginning of November, to 
unfold their plans. and propose those mea- 
sures which the exigencies of the country 
peremptorily dakataed, 

Mr. Fielden was understood to say, that 
the distress of the manufacturing popu- 
lation, in his neighbourhood, and. other 
manufacturing districts was so great, that 
they could not get bread to eat; they 
were begging about the streets in crowds, 
and unable to get relief from the Unions 
sufficient to alleviate their wants. As a 
general justification of what had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Ashton- 
under-line, he would remind the right. hon. 
Baronet, that the hon. Member had pre- 
sented a petition from the inhabitants, 
complaining of the increase of local taxa- 
tion, and showing that the county rates, 
which in the: year 1836.amounted only to 
70/., exceeded in the year 184] the sum of 
500/. .. So severe was the distress in. Lan- 


cashire, that..it was found impossible 1o 
raise sufficient means in the locality to 
support the poor, much less to pay.the 
increased expense of a rural police, hich 
in some instances, as the right hon.,Ba- 





know it, At all events, let the agriculturists 


ronet knew, had been rejected. by large 
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majorities a magistracy... Were it not, The right hon. Gentleman coald  not.sa 
for: the «mill-owners. and. manufacturers, | up to March. next, whether he ath = 
the distress.of the people would be even | not raise money by subscription accordiog 
er than,it'was; but out of sympathy | to the terms offered to the public, because 
for.their workmen, ibey gave them partial | it was impossible to say whether he could 
employment to keep them from starving. | get money on Exchequer Bills, . The right 
‘That, was the case with regard to his own} hon. Gentleman had moved the Ways 
firm ; they employed their men four hours | and Means in the most. bald and unsatis- 
a day; Oly to enable them to obtain food, | factorymanner he had ever heard. True the 
and; as:it might be: easily inferred from | right hon, Gentleman’ had adopted. the 
the duration of the time of labour, not for | statement of his right hon. Friend, but it 
any profit to themselves. He hoped, there- | would have been satisfactory to the House to 
‘fore, that ‘the right hon.» Baronet, while | know whist interpretation the right bon. 
he'said ‘he would» make inquiries into the | Gentleman had put upon that proposal. 
nature and extent of the distress amongst | The late Chancellor of the Exchequer bad 
the people, would give an assurance that | anticipated 22,000,000/. from the customs’ 
in: all°cases where distress was found to | duties, exclusive of the revenue’ arising 
exist, relief should also be given. If the | from the sugar duties, and exclusive of all 
right ‘hon. Baronet would do so, he would | revenue from corn. [No,no.] The statement 
not complain of the right hon. Baronet’s | of his right hon. Friend was, that he’ anti- 
taking time to prepare and bring forward | cipated 22,000,000/., exclusive of the 
his measures. But if that were neglected, | additional revenue from sugar, and exclu 
if ‘the people’ were suffered to starve in| sive of any revenue whatever from corn. 
thousands, as they were starving in Lan- | He was aware that right hon. Gentlemen 
cashite, he was afraid that they would not | on the other side had not made up ‘their 
get through the winter without disturb- | minds whether 1,600,000/., or 400,000/, 
ances. It was the duty of those in power | or 900,000/. were the sums anticipated by 
to roared on dn the cause of the dis- [his right hon. Friend, but that was’ not 
tress, but if ‘the right hon. Batoret’ would | the fault of his right hon. Friend. Now 
“sée'that at the same'time telief ‘should ‘be | he wished to know what revenue the right 
afforded wherever it was necessary, whe- | hon. Gentleman anticipated would ‘be’ pro- 
ther from the publi¢ purse, or from ‘special | duced by corn out of that amount, and 
contributions; ‘or in? any ‘way ‘he’ could | also what additional revenue the right hon. 
devise, so that’ the poor people should | Gentleman expected from sugar. Last 
have bread sufficient to maintain them | year, when 700,000/. was anticipated as 
during’ the time they could get no work, | the sum to be gained from'the increased 
‘then he; for one, would very willingly give | quantity imported, the right hon. Gentle- 
the right hon: Baronet all the time that | man admitted that was correct—that that 
he required: revenue would be derived, not from the 
Mr. ©. Wood corroborated the state- | admission of foreign, but of colonial and 
ments of the hon. Member for Oldham, | East Indian ues the arrival of which 
that throughout the manufacturing districts | had been already announced. The argu- 
generally, ‘many of the mills were working | ment of the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
‘short ‘time, and that many of the mill- | was, “ let well alone; without a modifi- 
Owiiéts were working even that time al- | cation of the duties you will get your 
‘test as mach, if not more, on account of | money;” and his statement was based 
“the consideration they felt for the people | upon this position, that if the consump- 
dw ‘their’ employ, than for any profit they | tion of sugar was to increase, the addi- 
‘made: ° These persons, one ‘and all, looked | tional quantity of the article entered for 
“apon’some measure, such ‘as that proposed | home consumption would, at a 24s, duty, 
by the late Government, as the only means | amount to about 950,000/., and that the 
‘atwending the state’of their trade ; and, | calculation of 700,000/. was togilow. But tie low. 
“indeed, of ‘enabling them to carry it on } the right hon, First Lord of the Treasury 
at all °oHe, however; had ‘arisen ‘more | had stated, that the late Chancellor of 
jedlarly for the purpose of obtaining | the Exchequer would never haye got that 
‘soie! information’ from the right ‘hon. | amount from sugar. Now he (Mr, Wood) 
Gettleman opposite.” He concurred’ with | wished. to know whether the House. was 
the ‘late Chancellor of the Exchequer, that | to. take the calculation of the First Lord, 
‘tte right ‘ion. Gentleman’ had made the} or, of the right hon, Gentleman, An 
“whole matter less clear than it was before.'hon. Friend on that (the Opposition) 
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side of the House had shown reason for 
supposing that the Cabinet were not very 


united, and their opposite statements 
seemed to warrant such an opinion. It 
would be satisfactory if the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would state 
to the House what amount of revenue he 
reckoned upon from sugar beyond last 
ear, and also what amount from corn. 
Beyond this, he would only say, he had 
never taken part in the pressure upon the 
right hon. Gentleman to come forward 
with his system of taxation at the present 
moment, still less to make an immediate 
declaration what future course he would 
adopt. He could easily conceive reasons 
that rendered the present course adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the more ex- 
pedient, but, at the same time, he should 
not be doing his duty to the right hon. 
Gentleman, or be representing the opin- 
ions of his constituents, if he did not say, 
that the course adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman was not one that would give 
general satisfaction, and he did not think, 
that the arguments urged in favour of that 
course, were such as to have that degree of 
weight with the country which the right 


-hon. Gentlemen opposite were inclined to 


suppose. He was willing to admit, that 
if, upon accidental circumstances, or if in 
a sudden and unforeseen manner, power 
had been placed in the hands of Gentle- 
men opposite, they might have reasonably 
asked for time to see what measures they 
could propose. But when they took the 
ground they had done as the means of 
turning out one Ministry and substituting 
another—when the deficiency in the reve- 
nue had been well known — when the 
budget had been brought forward before 
the expiration of the first month of the 
financial year, he did not think, they 
could plead want of information or want 
of time. He perfectly agreed with what 
had been said, as to attributing all the 
distress that existed to any one cause—ta 
the Corn-law, to the over-trading in 1836, 
or to any other single cause—but let that 
distress proceed from what cause it might, 
whether the Corn-laws, or over-trading, 
every one said, that it could only be reme- 
died by the extension of our trade, and in 
the present state of our relations, that ex- 
tension could not be expected, except by 
relaxation of commercial restriction. No 
one had proposed any other remedy than 
that, and no information collected from 


Poor-law commissioners, or any other 
source, could bring a Government to any 
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other con¢lusion, than that to the exten- 
sion of trade we must look for the means 
of ameliorating the condition of the people. 
But the right hon, Gentleman had said, 
that he believed the country were satisfied 
with his conduct; that he had before 
stated he meant to propose a. vote of 
credit, and that course was acceptable to 
the country. He doubted the accuracy 
of that impression upon the mind of the 
right hon, Baronet. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had certainly made that statement 
to the House, but he doubted whether 
the impression made by that statement 
had extended throughout the country. 
He spoke from experience in the ma- 
nufacturing districts, and he thought, 
the right hon. Baronet’s course would 
cause some sutprise there, Nor was it 
unnatural it should; for if there was any 
one course which the right hon, Geatle- 
man had opposed more strongly than 
another, it was the very course proposed 
for the present year—raising a loan to 
meet the deficiency. It now appeared 
that the right hon, Baronet had last year 
resisted the budget proposed by the late 
Government, in order to do that himself 
which he deprecated at the time. If there 
was any one course which the country had 
a right to expect would not be taken by 
the present Government, it was that of 
raising a loan to provide the ways an:l 
means for the year, The Government, it 
must be admitted, had received great sup- 
6 from the country; they stood at the 
ead of a majority larger, perhaps, than 
any one had anticipated. But they had 
received that support upon widely different 
grounds; and without attributing undue 
concealment of opinions to any hon, Gen- 
tlemen composing the Government, it was 
impessible but they must admit that the 
support they had received from one class 
was based upon widely different principles 
to the support they had received from an- 
otherclass. The agriculturists had support- 
ed them ‘under the impression that they 
thereby secured the maintenance of the ex- 
isting corn-laws, or something like it, No 
one could doubt that; but no one could 
retend to say that the support the right 
on, Gentleman had received in the ma- 
nufacturing districts was given to him 
under the impression that he was unalter- 
ably attached to the present system of 
corn-laws. It had been said in another 
place, that the verdict of the country had 
been not gal the measures, but the 
men; that the country doubted the power 
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of those, men to carry the measures they 


proposed, and supposed that. by placing 
the.right hon, Gentleman in power more 
would .be gained. than from those whose 

ood. will was not distrusted but whose 
power was. questioned. So far, therefore, 
from supporting the right hon, Baronet 
because. it ay 8 re he would do no- 
thiag,,and would allow another year to 
elapse, without. taking measures to relieve 
the disiress. of the country, they believed 
that more would be done by the right hon, 
Gentleman than by the late Government, 
and, therefore the copii had. supported 
him, He would briefly allude to an argu- 
ment that had been advanced in favour of 
the present system, grounded upon the 
importation of foreign corn daring the 
present week at a low duty. That that 
should .prove the advantage of the corn- 
law, be confessed, appeared to him the 
greatest. fallacy, he, had ever heard, | It 
was true that throughout the last week 
one shilling was the duty paid upon fo- 
reign corn, but he should like to know 
how long. that was likely to last? No 
one could attach the least weight to 
an argument grounded upon a fact that 
must vary. from week to week. In_ his 
Opinion, if anything could demonstrate 
more clearly than, another the fallacy 
upon which the Corn-laws were ground- 
ed, it was those very occurrences of last 
week, For months foreign corn had 
been excluded, and, meantime, we had 
had a population half employed, with 
inadequate means of providing the neces- 
saries of life, debarred from the purchase 
of corn, because the foreign commodity 
was not admitied, and England had not 
sufficient corn to furnish them with. Then 
comes the harvest, and the operation of 
that favoured sliding scale was, that the 
moment the English farmer was able to 
supply the wants of the population, an 
importation of foreign corn took place to 
the amount of a million and a half of 
uatters. .To. the consumer, the evil of 
the sliding scale could not be more com- 
pletely demonstrated ; instead of producing 
steadiness of price, the effect was the 
reverse. It raised the price when the price 
was already. too high, and it lowered the 


profit of the producer when the harvest 
enabled him to supply the demand. Hon, 
Gentlemen opposite had, themselves, over- 
paste oneo 
orn-laws had been upheld, 
up to. this time the 
gradually 


the last fallacies by which the 
rom 1836 
eee of corn had been 

wages. had gra» 


rising, whi 
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dually lowered, and the Corn-laws. just 
produced this effect, that without increas- 
ing the means of the labourer, they aug- 
mented his difficulties in maintaining his 


forally The real difficulty in the way of 
any financial measure was the Corn-law, 
It was on account of the Corn-law, after 
all, that the budget of last year had been 
resisted, The question of the sugar duties 
was secondary, and the timber duties were 
not even discussed. Gentlemen, indeed, 
had come forward to resist interference 
with one protecting duty, lest another 
should be touched, and one hon. Member 
had said, ‘‘ 1 must defend your monopoly, 
for, if not, I cannot defend my own.” ue 
believed that measures of the kind proposed 
by the late Ministers were indispensable, 
and that whatever party administered the 
finance of the country must have recourse 
tothem, He felt confident that the right 
hon. Baronet would propose somesuch mea- 
sures,butit wasim possible not to see the for- 
midable difficulties with which any Govern- 
ment proposing them would be surrounded. 
It might require all the time between this 
and February to win over their supporters 
to such a course, and throw aside those 
who resolutely opposed it.. He trusted the 
time would come when the consideration 
of topics like this would be divested of all 
party feeling and considerations, and not 

e made questions of turning out this or 
that Government; and that when party 
motives should have died away, the landed 
gentlemen would turn a favourable ear to 
the arguments that had been urged upon 
them. No accusation was more unjust 
than that the landed proprietors were 
wanting in feeling for the sufferings of the 
population. They had been deluded by 
such fallacies as that steadiness of price 
was produced by the sliding scale, and 
they had been made to believe that. this 
country should be independent of foreign 
supply, when she had imported a million 
and a half of quarters of foreign corn per 
annum, ever since the Corn-laws had been 
in operation, and when, with an increased 
population, there were no increased means 
of supporting it, . The landed gentlemen 
would bind the country to them by placing 
their interests and those of the people on 
one common footing—for. he believed, in 
reality, there was no separation of interests. 
If that should be accomplished. by the 
power and authority of. the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the greatest blessing 
would be conferred upon the country that 
had been bestowed upon it for years, and 
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he would be the lastto interpose any diffi- 
ity, inthe, wey of obtaining time or delay 

or the accomplishment of so greatan object. 
»-Ehe. Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to,answer..a question put to him by the 
right. hon, Member opposite (Mr. Baring), 
in consequence of a misunderstanding of 
what he.had stated... When the “Budget 
vas. brought forward by the right hon. 
Member for,.Portsmouth last. year, the 
right hon. Gentleman distinctly said; that 
he.included .in bis estimates the whole of 
the, probable revenue: from corn.’ He un- 
derstood the right. hon. Gentleman. .to 
mean, in reference to his statement of the 
amount of the customs, not that he could 
tell the exact produce of the various items 
but that. be had formed his’ opinion as to 
the total result on the usual probabilities. 
With respect to corn-—and this’ principle 
was admitted in every, discussion on the 
subject, what the revenue .gained by corn 
was.abstracted from the produce of other 
items, and that what the revenue ..lost by 
corn was gene’ by an increase upon other 
articles.. .On these principles: his calcula- 
tions had now been founded ; and all that 
he had. meant to. say.was, that, balancing 
one set of duties against another set, and 
comparing, the weekly returns of consump- 
tion, the calculations he had submitted to 
the. House, would be found to turn. out 
accurate. .With respect. to what he had 
inferred, respecting. the sugar duties, he 
would explain the grounds on which he 
had formed. his conclusions. Last year, 
there was a reduction in the sugar duties 
of 163,000/. as compared with the previ- 
ous year, but in this year there was an 
augmentation to the extent of 120,000I., 
and.in only four months from last August, 
an augmentation of 300,000/. as compared 
with the corresponding period in.the for- 
mer year. Of course, general. views..of 
the results.of the customs could only be 
made, by comparing the produce of the 
different articles one, year with another. 
Mr. Baring explained. He had stated 
in, June, when he. brought. forward . his 
budget, that he expected the customs, in- 
cluding corn, to produce 22,000,000/., 
and he had ‘been then asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman what sum he had calcu- 
lated corn would realise to the revenue. 
He was unable to give a reply at that mo- 
ment, but he took the first opportunity. of 
stating how he made his figures out— 
when he beeame. aware, that the Corn- 
laws would not.come on. for discussion, 
The way he had made. his twenty-two 
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millions out, were to allow twenty-one 
millions and a half for general ‘items ‘and 
half a million for corn.;»He had made 
this calculation by am ON orm amounts 
produced by malt and ‘corn in different 
years, and this mode of drawing an infer- 
ence was generally found to be pretty 
near the truth. With respect» to* the 
amount to be* received from the sugar 
duties he had reasoned in this way, that if _ 
Government ‘succeeded in bringing down 
the price of sugar toa low figure, a large 
consumption would be insured, and a sum 
of:700,0002. would most likely be yielded 
to the revenue. “If the right hon. Geritle- 
man Opposite expected to ‘get that sum 
now, it must be by adopting the principles 
upon which be had made his calculations. 
The ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer. said, 


when the sugar duties were discussed, the 


simple question between them was—was 
British plantation ‘sugar likely to ‘be re- 


duced to:such a’ price as foreign ‘sugar 
‘could be imported and ‘sold for, namely, 


61s. 6d. He had formed his calculations 
this way. If the price of British sugar 
was reduced to that of foreign sugar, con- 
sumption would greatly increase, and the 
revenue would be proportionately aug- 
mented, The price of sagar had fallen 
greatly, and he was, therefore, not unwar- 
ranted in setting down the amount to be 
realized to the revenue, as being as large 
or larger than the sum stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. C. Wood said, his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Baring’s) opinion’ was, when’ he 
brought forward his budget, that a sum of 
700,000/. would be produced to the reve- 
nue by the alteration in the sugar duties ; 
now, as the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site had taken his customs at twenty-two 
millions, he wished to know if the right 
hon. Gentleman considered that if some 
of the items fell short, he would have the 
deficiency made up by the amount of the 
duty on sugar ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
proceeded on the idea, that the amount 
he stated would be made up either by 
additional consumption of colonial or fo- 
reign sugar. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) said at the time, that. con- 
sumption would greatly increase according 
to the fall in the price of sugar, and this 
prediction had been verified, for sugar had 
since fallen to.the price at which foreign 
sugar could be mci @ He had, therefore, 


been fully justified in the view he bad 
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rived from that source. ‘ 


‘Resolution agreed to. 
ay saan aed he _— we 
supply granted to her Majesty, the sum o 
10,626 3501. ‘be raised by Exchequer 
Bills; forthe service of the year 1841, was 
also agreed to. 

The House resumed—report to be re- 
ceived. » 


-.-Poor-Law Commission.]. Sir J. Gra- 
ham moved the order of the day, for the 
House to go into Committee on the Poor- 
Jaw Commission Bill. 

Order of the day read, 

Mr. Wakley expressed a hope that, 
‘considering the late hour of the night, 
this bill would not be proceeded with, 
The ies who were opposed to the 
Poor-law. Bill, had made a very great 
concession in not resisting it in the pre- 
sent Session. He thought, therefore, that 
they were entitled to consideration, and 
that the subject should not be brought 
forward at a time when it could not be 
fully discussed, — If, however, it were the 
wish of the House to proceed, he would 
not interpose to prevent it. 

On the question ‘that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair.” . 

The called upon Mr. Roebuck, 
who had given notice of a motion, but 
that Gentleman was not in the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman then called 
upon. : . * J * 

Mr... Bi Yorke, who rose to move, 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee, 
that. they have power to»make provision that 
the commissioners be not empowered to enforce 
indiscriminate separation between man and 
wife; and that in no. case shall they sanction 
or permit separation, when the application for 
relief shall be substantiated as arising from 
positive inability to obtain work, or from phy- 
sieal infirmity, and not from idleness, vice, or 
crime; 

He submitted this clause to the consi- 
deration of the House upon the two scrip- 
tural grounds that ‘those whom God 
hath joined together, it is not lawful for 
man to sepatate,” and that it is right ‘ to 
do unto others as we ourselves would be 
done by.” ‘These were grounds constantly 
ref to upon the hustings by the sup- 
porters of the Government as showing the 
absolute necessity of an alteration of the 
existing Poor-law, and he consequently 
expected that those Gentlemen would feel 
bound by every feeling of consistency to 
support the motion which he (Mr. Yorke) 
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now submitted to their consideration. ‘He 
was fully aware that it was much more 
easy to talk of a vane than to provide 
one; and a remedy in full he knew at that 
moment it would be premature, if not 
factious to expect; but a remedy in some 
degree, it struck him, it would be in the 
power of the House to give—a remedy to 
remove from poverty a legislative pen- 
alty. He put it to the Hodse whether it 
would not be more likely to soften the 
asperity of feeling entertained vast 
masses of the population by a judicious 
relaxation of the law, than to 
obedience by the execution of its harsh 
provisions. He was ‘most anxious’ that 
the clause he proposed should not be mis~ 
understood. It was to be observed, that 
it did not go into aay unnatural or wild 
advocacy of the worthless or offending. 
For them it proposed to say nothing; the 
were naturally nuisances to the state, an 
were justly amenable to ‘its most rigorous 
enactments. But were there no other 
paupers than these?’ Did ‘pauperisin fall 
alone upon the head of the vicious and 
profligate? Was it not evident, from the 
ye truthful statements’ that had  re- 
cently been made in that House, that the 
country generally was in a state of great 
distress? It was plain that its resources, 
comparatively speaking, were stagnant. 
The national stomach was hungry. Yes; 
unhappily, ‘the nationa! ‘stomach ' was 
hungry, and it struck him that that was 
rather a subject for sympathy and > ae 
than for ridicule and laughter. Well, then, 
the country being in that state, he put it 
to the humane feeling of the House, 
whether the poor man who’ necessarily 
became a pauper ought to be punished for 
his poverty. That was the oa and gist 
of his argument. A married man, ‘as the 
law stood, could not obtain parochial 
relief without submitting to a penalty which 
was disgraceful to human natare. Con- 
sidering the hour of the night, and ‘con- 
sidering also that there were many Gentle- 
men who were anxious to speak upon this 
subject, he would purposely forbear from 
going through a number of long statements 
which ‘he had collected with much cate 
and trouble. He would, therefore, merely 
allude to one point, which’ struck him as 
being of a very important and pungent 
nature, and which had been suggested to 
him by one learned in the law, in rather a 
curious way. It was founded upon ab 
extract from our statute-book crate | 
with what extreme care those who fran 
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Poor- Law 
ve Emancipation Act had taken to 
ide for the preservation of the social 
of the negro. In that act. it was spe- 
cially provided that, under no circum. 
stances, should a negro ever be removed 
from one plantation to another, if such 
removal subjected him to separation from 
his» wife or children, or even from his re- 
puted wife, So that, in truth, as the law 
now stood, the wife, or the reputed wife, of 
@ negro in our colonies stood in a better po- 
sition than the wife of an Englishman; and 
the unhappy pauper compelled in England 
to-.ask parochial relief was put to the degra- 
dation. of seeing bis own wife in a worse 
eondition than. the reputed wife of the 
black. That was his case, and without 
further comment, he begged to commend 
it to: the justice and humanity of the 
House. 

Sir James Graham would avail himself 
of the opportunity afforded by the motion 
just eels of announcing to the House the 
course that he proposed to take, as well 
with respect to the motion then under its 
consideration as to the other motions re- 
lating to the same subject which had been 
placed upon the notice paper. [t was im- 
possible to over-estimate the importance 
of the subject which was thus incidentally 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. He did not believe, that it was 
possible to discuss any subject which 
touched—more nearly touched—the feel- 
ings, or which was more immediately con- 
nected with the interests of so large a por- 
tion of our fellow-subjects. Feeling this, 
as he did most sincerely, he considered it 
necessary to approach the subject with 
particular caution. If he followed the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken into 
the discussion of this particular instruc- 
tion, involving a portion of the workhouse 
regulation, he clearly saw that it would be 
impossible for him not to follow other 
Gentlemen in other instructions into other 


i 


5 


AMetails; and thus incidentally and gradu- 


ally, but with his eyes open, he should be 
betrayed into a consideration of all the de- 
tails of the measure. He thought it ne- 
eessary to be thus explicit. The object of 
the Government in the introduction of the 
present bill was, to avoid precisely the 
course to which the hon. Gentleman 
would now lead him. Government intro- 
duced the bill simply and solely for the 
Continuance of the Poor-law commission 
till the 31st of July next, with the view of 
affording to themselves and to the Legis- 


lature time and opportunity carefully and ! 
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cautiously to consider every portion of the 
important measure which was adopted, by 
Parliament some five or six years ago. 
There. might be defects.in the measure: 
they (the Ministry), were anxious to cor- 
rect them. There might. be imperfections 
in it: they were anxious to remedy them. 
But this was a matter of consideratien, 
that required time and caution, To, be 
done safely it must be done by the execu- 
tive Government upon their responsibility. 
The Government did not shrink from the 
arduous task of considering the measure, 
altering defecis, and supplying impesfec- 
tions where they were nate to exist; but 
he repeated, that time and caution were 
necessary, and that the interval that the 
Government asked was not an unreason- 
able one. All that they asked was, that 
the commission should be coutinued until 
the close of the next Session of Parliament. 
Before the, commencement of the next 
Session Government would apply its alten- 
tion to the subject. In the course of the 
next Session it would be necessary, im- 
peratively necessary, to legislate upon it. 
In the last Session the labours of Parlia- 
ment were of a sudden cut short, The 
executive Government had brought for- 
ward a measure, not dealing with the 
commission only, but with the whole sub- 
ject. Some of the proposals made by the 
Government were withdrawn, other pro- 
posals upon discussion were adopted or 
amended, and a considerable portion were 
not considered at all, It would be the 
duty of the present Government to review 
the whole of those proposals, [From some 
of them they had already expressed a 
decided dissent. To that dissent they 
would, of course, adhere, unless some very 
cogent reasons, such as he could not anti- 
cipate, should lead them to adopt a dif- 
ferent opinion. To those proposals which 
the House in the last Session adopted, the 
Government would give a more favourable 
consideration, and those which had not 
yet been discussed, it would carefully 
weigh, But, upon the whole, he thought 
he was entitled to-eall upon the House, 
not upon that oecasion, to discuss the 
Poor-law in detail, but to confine itself to 
the simple and single question before. it, 
whether, under the circumstances, it was 
not expedient that the commission should 
be renewed for the term he had stated. 
He would not be betrayed into a discus- 
sion of the point immediately raised. by 
the resolution of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Yorke), The hon, Gentleman, had 














stated most truly that it was much more 
easy to point out an-evil than to supply a 
remedy, and in the present state of the 
House, and at that period of the Session, 
it would be factious, as well as premature, 
to press his proposition. He was unwil- 
ling to enter into discussion of the parti- 
cular-point raised by the hon. Gentleman’s 
riotion, but he would just throw out for 
the hon. Gentleman's consideration, that 
the: particular regulation of the union 
workhouse system was no new regulation. 
It was a regulation which had long existed 
under several local acts. Wherever several 
parishes had been united under local acts, 
and large union workhouses built there, 
where large numbers of both sexes were 
congregated, from the necessity, the abso- 
lute necessity: of the case, a division of the 
sexes was enforced. This had been the 
case in the Gilbert unions for the last fifty 
years, and in the Isle of Wight, where, 
under the operation of a local act, large 
numbers of both sexes were congregated 
in one house, and where, from the very 
necessity of the case, a separation was 
enforced. It must be observed, that an 
argument against such a division of the 
sexes amounted to nothing more nor less 
than an argement against assembling a 
large portion of paupers in the same build- 
ing. It was not his intention, however, to 
be led at that moment into a discussion of 
that particular poiut. It would be his 
duty to resist the bon. Gentleman's in- 
struction on the ground he had stated ; 
and upon the same ground he should 
resist all other instructions that might 
be moved raising incidentally questions 
which really related to the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill, and not to the 
renewal of the commission. He hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman would not deom 
this disrespectful ; he hoped that the House 
and the country would not think that it 
arose from any unwillingness to bestow 
the most careful consideration upon a 
question so full of interest and importance. 
It. was because they entertained a deep 
respect for the feelings of those who would 
ameliorate the provisions of what they 
deemed a harsh enactment, and because 
they were anxious not to make any mis- 
take upon a matter so immediately affect- 
ing ‘the interests of so vast a portion of 
their fellow-subjects, that they thought it 
would be inexcusable on the part of Go- 
vernment not to weigh carefully and ma- 
turely ithe measure that they intended to 
submit, : A af aoe 
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Me. S. Wortley thought that the House 
must see the: very great reasonableness of 
what had fallen from the right bon.Bax 
ronet, and he trusted that the hon. Meme 
ber would consider that he would«be 
placing even those who were willing: to 
support him in a position of some diffi- 
culty, if he should persist in his motion 
The hon. Member would place them ina 
position of some difficulty for this reason, 
that it would be repugnant to their: ineli+ 
nation to give a vote affirming « principle 
contrary to the instruction which the hen. 
Gentleman wished to submit to the House; 
but, on the other hand, they must feel 
that to vote with the hon. Member ‘in 
favour of the nstruction, and to take the 
Opportunity of passing a mere conti 
bill for the eulhind of making eae 
ation in the Poor-law Act, would -only 
have the effect of apening the door to 
alterations of all kinds in’ the law, and 
that the House would then, in faet, be 
undertaking to do that which the proposal 
of Government had for its object to pre+ 
yent—namely, to commence the entire 
discussion of this great and. extensive 
question. Under these circumstances he 
could not help thinking that it wasno 
unreasonable request to make to the bon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Yorke), that he should 
give way upon the present occasion, in 
order to leave the point involved in his 
instruction as a part of the great question 
to be discussed hereafter. In saying this 
he did not intend in the slightest degree 
to give any countenance, so far as any- 
thing that he could say, or do could be 
taken as affording a countenance to any 
proposition—he did not intend, he said, 
to give any countenance to the principle 
which the hon. Gentleman wished to con- 
demn—the principle which was said .to 
justify the separation of the sexes to the 
extent to which it had been carried under 
the operation of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act. But what the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) had said, was per 
fectly trae—that this question with respect 
to the separation of the sexes depended 
upon the question also as to whether large 
numbers of paupers should be collected 
in one House, Therefore if the House 
entered into the discussion of whether 
the sexes should be separated, it: must 
also enter into a discussion of the» 
hibitory order, and go through the 
— as to the propriety of enforcing 

‘order, namely, that all those: who 





-received relief should be brought into:one 








“thay ian ei aerate tan i ce eaten 


i ‘dt would be: necessary that the 
Stined chook do this, in order to enable 
it Yo judge’ as to whether it was right or 

“the sexes should be separated. 
‘Now this appeared to him to be a reason 
for adjourning’ this portion of the great, 
exterisive,'and important subject to which 
it related. «For his part, he had no hesi- 
tation in declaring that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman ‘persisted in pressing his instruc- 
tion’ it would be extremely repugnant to 
his-{Mr. Wortley’s) inclination and feel- 
ing’ to ‘give any vote that would eoun- 
tenance in any degree the principle which 
that ‘instruction went to condemn ; but 
syet-he confessed that, under existing cir- 
‘eumstances—[ Cheers ‘from the Opposition.] 
—He ‘knew what that cheer meant. It 
‘meant that he was unwilling to face the 
question which the hon. Gentleman, (Mr. 
Yorke) was inclined ‘to place before the 
House, for fear of embarrassing his Friends, 
the Ministers. But that was not bis feeling 
she intended to take an opportunity of 
essing his opinions upon this question 
iy; Clearly, and decidedly. He would 
‘not shrink ‘from making known to the 
Government, or indeed, toany who differed 
‘from: him, what he thought upon this sub-| 
te “But! for the dignity of the House, 
thought it desirable that’ they shoald 
tow do one of two things—either proceed 
satconce to the discussion of the entire 
question—either take the Poor-law Amend- 
«ment Actin hand, and deal with it as-it 
was. intended to do at a future: time, or 
ey consent to allow a question like that, 
waised ‘by the present motion, and which 
‘would open the whole question, to remain 
till the ‘period arrived at-which it should 
t reasonable to consider the subject 
‘at large. When he looked at the instruc- 
itions; of which notice had been given; he 
‘observed that.one of them was. similar to 
that’ proposed’ by the hon. Member’ for 
1¥ork 5 while the second instruction of the 
utwo, given notice of by the hon. Member 
for 7 Foes to condemn altogether 
ry order of the commissioners. 
+He-had the same objection to this instruc- 
‘tion as he had to that now proposed ; for 
if they ‘allowed: these two instructions, 
owould they not be obliged also to allow the 
of the bastardy clauses and those 
sdarogaitl tothe state of the Unions? Were 
«there ‘not many other points on which hon. 


Gentlemen would be entitled to offer in- 
istructions if the House should agree to the 
:twohe bad mentioned? Ia short, they would 
shave to take the whole question into con< 
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sideration, oe 2 Fo prepared to discuss 


propositions like those proposed. » Buty as 
already said; he thought that the 


present Government: had been placed in 
power under circumstances: in which the 
tight hon. Baronet, ‘the Member for Tam- 
worth, and his colleagues, were justified m 
asking for an interval of time for the:con- 
sideration ‘of this question—a question, be 
it remembered, which the Whig Govern- 
ment of 1833 and 1834:took two years.to 
consider : they were, then surely, justified 
in asking a delay of two months, ‘im order 
to investigate well. and fully the subject 
before they came down to Parliament with 
a bill for the purpose of placing the Poor- 
law ona satisfactory footing: « While: he 
said this, he begged to state that there 
was one of the instructions on the paper 
to which he thought his objections did: not 
apply: it was the first instraction, given 
notice of by the hon. Member for Rochdale 
and was in the following terms: © * 


“That it shall not be lawful for the com. 
missioners, from the date of the ing” of 
this bill, to ‘declare the formation’ ft mary Toe 
Unions in districts which are not alread slbeald 
under:the operation’ of: the Act: 4 6 ava 
liam 4th; 9.760"? 5.0 ) 

He:thought such. ‘a edeoliatiods.: was! in 
itself reasonable and just; independently 
altogether of: the merits»of the general 
question, which, for the next six months, 
might: be considered to be ‘in ‘a state-of 
suspense. . For this reason he thought it 
but fair that: those who felt a strong ~in- 
terest;in. the question should ask, that 
during the period: in which the question 
was in such a state of suspense, the com- 
missioners should abstain from carrying 
the act into operation in places where; it 
did» not now exist; and it was on this ac 
count that he could not help feeling that 
the second ‘instruction was of a: totally 
different nature from ‘any of the others.on 
the paper. He should unquestionably-re- 
joice if either the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, or the right-hon. 
Baronet the Member for Dorchester, could 


give the House and the::conntry:some 


intimation—he did not mean im regard ‘to 
the other parts of the bill, but some inti- 
mation ‘that: so ‘long : as the: question; was 
in a state/of uncertainty; the, commis- 
sioners. would not to extend: the 


‘Unions: in. those parts: of the country in 


— there ee en eg 
e a @ cecountry 
densigs Intesstead i this question, and 
there were places in the district which h¢ 











shad: the: innour:to: represent, where the 
Jaw dad never, yet been introduced, and 
he was: but, doing: bis duty to those con- 
stituents, when he/said,that, they had a 
right to ask that the.question’ should be 
left \incstatuguo until. the Government 
wére enabled to. propose. their views on 
the subject. iat ig ‘ 
Masi ¥e Smith said, that he felt for the 
embarrassment of the hon..Member who 
had :just..sat. down, when: he recollected 
the -declaration..made».by .him on. the 
hustings at the West Riding of Yorkshire 
against -the .Poor-law, and when he saw 
him / now: called: on, either to take the 
course proposed by the right hon. Baronet, 
the: Member: for D er, or to adopt 
the amendment. proposed by the hon. 
Member. .The. course, which. the hon. 
Gentleman. had . proposed, would, he 
thought, be: unbecoming the. dignity of 
the Honse to adopt. The hon. Member did 
not wish the: leading features, of the Poor- 
law to. be discussed—he did not seem to 
consider the, separation. of man and wife 
asa point. calling for their. interference, 
but gave his support to the instructions 
which sought to prevent the commissioners 
from extending the Unions to places in 
which they had not, as yet; been intro- 
duced: He must own, that since they 
were not to discuss the great question, as 
the: right hon. Baronet had been forced 
to announce, after much expostulation, 
they ought not to make a deviation in 
regard to a question which it might: be 
convenient for some Gentlemen opposite 
to discuss. If they were not to discuss 
this question, in: conjunction with the 
question of the Corn-laws—if Gentlemen 
opposite, whose miraculous powers had 
been 80 loudly proclaimed, had really not 
advised the Crown, because they had no- 
thing to advise—if that was the case, then 
he: thought that the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Dor- 
chester, was not an unfair one on the present 
occasion, ‘The hon. Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire must. attribute «his 
embarrassment to the course pursued by 
Gentlemen ‘opposite. They had. intro- 
duced a bill-to continue the expiring laws 
from December next ; but it was the com- 
mission only that expired. Why had the 
hon. ‘Gentleman not; come forward, and 
told ‘them the terms ‘on which: he meant 
to continue the commission? He would 
hot'move any amendment, because he 
believed’ that ‘hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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strong: osition to 
the bill. - He believed eee 


for Knaresborough. had declared, that .a 
great number of the Gentlemen opposite 
had come into the esta gtr 


-would be- found: strong:.ia 


to sup-. 
port those representatives who had gained 
their seats. by. declarations against. , 
Poor-law ; if that.were the case, why, had 
the hon. Gentleman not the, manliness: 40 
state his views as to the continuance. of 
the. commission, and not: keep. palteri 
with the House in mira F eine 
No. map.could . have. been so, inattentive 
to the working of the, law,.as not.to:have 
made.up his mind as to, whether the 
central authority over the guardians ought 
or ought not to be continued. ..The right 
bon. Baronet, the Member.for Tamworth, 
had no doubt on this point, for he--had 
declared his. opinion dering last.,Parlia- 
ment, that the commission ought to be 
continued for five. years... Nor could. the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for ‘Dor- 
chester, haye any. doubt om.this head. 
He, of all men, was best. able .to say 
whether the, commission ought.or ought 
not to be continued... If.any man/.could 
produce off haud a Poor-law bill, be could, 
for the right hon. Baronet. was chairman 
of the committee which, sat on this ee 
[Sir James Graham: No, no; not chair- 
man,] At all events, the right. hon.Ba- 
ronet took an active and a laudable. part 
in the proceedings of the committee,- He 
had lately. read the speech made on.a 
recent occasion by, the .nobleLord, the 
Member for Monmouthshire. That.noble 
Lord said, he felt glad:that the right:hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, had 
admitted the noble Lord, the Member | for 
North Lancashire, and the right hon, Ba. 
ronet, the Member, for Dorsetshire, into 
his cabinet, because they were. persons, of 
the highest business-talent, and “it would 
have grieved him,” added the-noble Lerd, 
“ had the right hon. Baronet, the Membér 
for Tamworth, left them out.” . Now, this 
being the case, the business-talent;of the 
right hon. Baronet . being: admitted, :he 
repeated, that. if any one could) havesin- 
troduced a bill. for: the: continvance.or 
alteration of the Poor-law,, the right hén. 
Baronet, fiom his talents and knowledge 
of the subject, was theman.. As,)how- 
ever, he had not done so, and:asithe great 
questions were to be beld in abeyance, he 
could not say that this one should, not-be 
of the number, and. therefore, if called 


. 





on, he would vote against.the instruction 








oT Poor- Law 
inorder that the sole question might 
be; ‘whether the Poor-law ought to be 
continued ‘or not. He saw that many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were desirous of 
+ een ‘and ‘he anti¢ipated that the 

: Baronet would find the opposition ‘of 
his “own ‘party on this subject to be of 
rathe? a formidable nature, for they were 
evetinow firing at the right hon. Baronet 
from behind. 

Sir R. Peel: The hon. Gentleman is so 
muth excited on this subject, that, wish- 
ing to calm down his subordinate indig- 
nation in the absence of his leader, I beg 
fo acqéaint him’ that it was intimated to 
me at an early period of the reine ses- 
sion that the noble Lord the Member for 
London, and then the leader of the House 
of Commons, intended that some Bill 
should be introduced for the purpose of 
continuing the Poor-law commission’ to 
the end of the next Session. And the 
measuré which is now proposed is exactly 
in conformity with that which the noble 
Lord, if he had remained in office, intend- 
ed to introduce, The noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, lately at 
the head of her Majesty's Government, 
thought it impossible in the present ses- 
sion‘to proceed with the consideration of 
those modifications in the Poor-law, to 
which it was his intention to call the at. 
tention of the House at a future time; 
avid it was his intention to have given no- 
tice of a Bill for the purpose of continu- 
ing the commission during the interval. 
That was intimated to me on the part of 
thé ‘late Government; it did appear to 
me’ rational to make such a proposition, 
and I confess 1 was very much surprised 
when the hon. Gentleman favoured the 
House with the display of so much unne- 
cessary indignation. 

Mr, Jervis was ‘at a loss to understand 
how'what fiad fallen from the hon. Gen- 
tléttian opposite could dissuade those who 
were ojjposed to this measure from giving 
their opposition to it. It might be a rea- 
son if the hon: Gentleman fairly repre- 
sented the views taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, but it was no ground 
whatever for calling upon those who had 
formerly ‘opposed ‘the law, or those who 
were returned for the express purpose of 
so’ doitig, not now to press on the present 
Goveroment tliis question, on which at all 
events, the Secretary of State for the 
Howie’ Department, and the Members of 
the Government, must be prepared to ex- 
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ptess an opinion, ahd with the details of 
which ‘Member of the House tmust 
be acquainted ; for the right hon. Baronet 
could not urge the necessity for access to 
information peculiarly within reach of the 


Government as a tid*for delay, infor 
mation on this subject beingas open to all 
as it was to the Government.’ Bat his hon. 
Friend a V. Smith) did not apply his 
observations to the Bill to be introduced by 
the noble Lord. His complaint was, that 
this was not a Bill to renew the Oommis« 
sion, but’a Bill to renew the law=[ No, 
no}—and when the right ‘hon. Baronet 
concurred with the noble Lord in renew- 
ing ‘the commission for five years, he 
thought that he ought now to be prepared 
to bring forward his measure boldly and 
openly, though he might alienate the 
support of many hon. Gentlemen, the op- 
nents of the measure. by whom: he was’ 
rought into office. He apprehended they 
had a right to call on hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite to tell them how they would deul 
with this measure, and having opposed 
the whole Bill, though he had never tent 
himself to excite the people acairist it, he 
would oppose’ the Government on the 
question, 86 long as they would not boldly 
declare their opinions upon it. He was 
happy the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that this was something like the measure 
to be proposed by the noble Lord (J. 
Russell), for that would release the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Wakley) from 
all his new engagements; for it was cer- 
tain, that if it had been proposed by the 
noble Lord, the hon. Member would have 
opposed it, as also would many other hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. When the address 
to the Crown was moved, the hon. Mem- 
ber doubted whether it admitted the ex- 
istence of the distress in the country, anil 
put the question to the right hon. Baronet, — 
who stated that he admitted the va- 
lence of great distress. Had they then 
not time between that and winter, when 
distress was increasing, and when, in eon- 
sequence, thousands of people were groutid 
to the dust~had they not time to spare 
from their shooting atid hunting and re- 
creatiotis, to ‘inquire ‘at least into the 
causes of that distress?’ He spoke not of 
the great financial question on whicty it 
was said time should be afforded; but of 
that mode of administering relief by which 
it was supposed by some that distress was 
greatly increased. Was further informa- 
tion required or not? or had they not to 














deal with the one or two main. 
hich the-tight bon, Berenet (Sir J. oo 


ham) had. contested, step by step, with 
Mr, Walter, the late Member for Not. 
tingham, and beat him on them? When 
the: right bon. Baronet said, that the se- 
paration of the sexes was a necessary con- 
sequence of assembling a large body of 
persons in one: institution, was he not 
aware that this assembly was owing to the 
refusal. to grant out-door relief? And 
when they considered that, in order to ob- 
tain relief, the poor were obliged to sell 
any furniture they might possess to enter 
the workhouse, thereby taking from them 
the means of returning to their homes— 
when this was considered, and the dis- 
tressed state of the poor was deplored in 
that House, but not remedied—when all 
this was considered, was it too: much to 
call. upon the right hon, Baronet to enter 
upon ‘the consideration of the subject? 
And would it satisfy the people to know 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite wanted time 
to. inquire into what they had uniformly 
o out of office, and on which they 
had excited the people to remedy which, 
when in office, they had pot the courage to 
undertake the responsibility? (Hear, hear, 
from Sit R. Peel.|. He understood the 
right hon. Baronet’s cheer, bat the right 
hon. Baronet could not accuse him of ex- 
citing his constituents. on the subject. 
He had never addressed them on the sub- 
ject at all, He had been uniformly op- 
posed to the measure, but he had scorned 
touse it for the purpose of exciting the 
people: He had scorned to make it the 
means of -his advancement out of the 
House, and to shrink from the responsibi- 
lity. of opposing it there if it. were the 
means of annoyance to the party with 
which -he was connected, The only ex- 
cuse that could be made for separating 
the House at that period of the year was, 
that it would be convenient for the pre- 
sent to forget the distress of the people. 

. Mr.. Pakington deprecated the acrimony 
with which. it seemed that this debate was 
to be carried on. With respect ‘to the 
question of separation of the sexes. in 
wotkhouses, he believed he might go 
beyond the right hon..Member for Dor- 
chester, (Sir J, Graham), because, not 
otly in the Gilbert union workhouses, but 
in every. well regulated workhouse through. 
out, the kingdom, the separation of the 
sexes was carried into effect. For-his part, 
he regretted that the House: should be 
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troubled pearep enc pe eae omd 
not see propri them... They 
appeared to him to a bad and -un- 
a return for the spirit in which her 

ajesty’s Government had brought for- 
ward this measure. This bill was to cons 
tinue the Poor-law Commission till next 
July, thereby offering a gaarantee to the 
House and the country that the whole of. 
the subject should be fully gone into 
before that period. He thought,  there- 
fore, it was undesirable and premature to 
enter into this diseussion at present, for it 
did seem to him that the manner in which 
the Government bad brought forward this 
bill was calculated to give them.an in-~ 
ereased claim to the confidence of the 
country. The accession of her Majesty's 
Government to power was in the mode of 
it; a full proof of the confidence of the 
country. He did not ‘believe that any 
Government had ever succeeded to power 
carrying with them more of the confidence 
of the cvountry than the present; he 
thought that no Government had ever 
fallen from power more generally distrus- 
ted than the late Government ; and witl 
respect to the conduct of the Opposition, 
he must say that their conduct savoured 
more of faction than that of any Opposi- 
tion he had ever heard of, pressing as they 
did, night after night, upon her Majesty's 
Government, in order to foree them to 
declare with regard to every one of the 
great questions of the Com-law, of the 
Poor-law, of the distress, and of the 
finances, what measures they were pre+ 
pared to advise and adopt, and declaring 
that it was their bounden duty to proceed 
to. legislation immediately. [No, no. 
Why, they had been told in his hearing, 
not three nights ago, that win was 
coming on, and that with regard to the 
Poor-law it was the bounden duty of her 
Majesty’s Government not to admit of 
any delay, but to agree to proceed with. 
the discussion of the various points. of 
the measure. It was the hon, Member: 
for Dover, he thought, who. had used this 
argument. But if anything could shake 
the confidence of the country in her Ma-: 
jesty’s present Government, it would be 
their hastily going into this discussion, 
and not taking time to give a. mature 
consideration to the whole of the enact- 
ments of the Poor-law as well as its prae:» 
tical operation. He agreed that, with res- 








pect to this question of the Poor-law, the 
country was in a very eritieal state; that 
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the finances were embarrassed, trade de- 
pI , and that we were in many re- 
spects in a disastrous position. He believed 
hat the history of the year 1841 would 
be found to be a complete blank asregarded 
useful legislation, and that hereafter pub- 
Tic attention would come to be forcibly 
directed to this fact; but to whom would 
they attribute such an extraordinary result? 
Not to her Majesty’s present Government, 
No; they would attach the cause of all 
this to the former Government, who, in- 
stead of giving their attention, in the last 
year of their holding office, to the means 
of removing the existing distress had 
preferred to devote themselves to a des- 

rate attempt to keep up their own power. 
Bat, however this might be, he would say, 
that he cared not what was represented 
out of doors, he should not fail to express 
the favourable opinion which he enter- 
tained with regard to the Poor-law. As 
to the taunt with which the Opposition 
had been pleased to attack hon. Members 
on his side of the House—namely, that 
they had made use of the Poor-law in 
addresses to their constituencies—he would 
ay for himself that he had never held 
other language to his constituents. than 
that which he had held in his place in the 
House of Commons. And he had no 
réason to do so, because he believed that 
the character and tendency of the Poor- 
law, were such as to entitle it to the 
approbation of the country. He went 
farther, and he said, with respect to the 
commissioners, that without concurring 
in all they had done—on the. contrary, 
he had sometimes had occasion to remon- 
strate with them—he thought that, placed 
in circumstances of great difficulty, as 
they had been, they most ably discharged 
their duties, and, he believed, with the 
very best and purest intentions, With 
respect to the Gentleman who lately filled 
the office of first commissioner, and who 
was related to the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Chair, he had discharged the duties 
cast upon him, in a situation of peculiar 
difficulty, in such a manner as to gain 
universal approbation. Having said so 
much, he could not withhold the tribute 
of his applause from those who had to 
carry into effect the details of the mea- 
sure; atid he would say, that, as far as the 
gentry of og trph had been concerned in 
working out the measure, they had under- 
taken and discharged the duties imposed 
by'the law without reference to party or 
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prlinel, considerations... The gentry. of 
ngland had. shown in their conduct in 
this respect a perfect freedom from: party 
feelings.. Once more he must beg oats 
most, earnestly to deprecate entering. into 
the discussions it was proposed to create 
by this and the other..instructions #0 the 
committee on this bill.» In his ‘opinios 
those were no friends of the Poor-law, who 
represented its merit to consist in haying 
effected a saving of rates. That.was not 
the main object of the.bill.. Such was 
not the object of the gentry of England jin 
working out the, measure, who in doing.so 
had shown an entire absence of party feel- 
ing. He wished that hon. Members should 
study to acquire this feeling, for it was.the 
proper fecling and the proper spirit ia 
which such a subject ought to be discussec.- 
There was. no, subject more important— 
there was no subject more deeply affect- 
ing. the welfare of the people-—there was: 
no subject which jthe House of Commons 
ought to approach with more of deliber- 
ative calmness. He asked hon. Gentlemen 
whether they. were prepared to. deny this ? 
Let the. House approach the subject, not 
then, but, next Session, with an anxious 
desire to remove, deficiencies and,imper- 
fections, and to, increase the material com- 
forts of the. people... For, himself,; he 
would say that he. should. be most. willing 
favourably. to consider any amendments 
that might be proposed—any that would 
make the law more acceptable to the 
great body of the people—but he: did 
hope that her. Majesty’s Ministers, anxious 
as they were, he was sure, to make the 
law more acceptable to the people, would 
not in doing so depart from any of its 
great principles, 

Mr, C. Buller said, that he so entirely 
concurred with what -had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman ;in the latter part of, his 
speech, that he should make no further 
allusion to the former part than to,say, 
that he hoped the :next time the. hop. 
Member, came down with the intention ,of 
addressing to the House his exhortations 
to lay aside party and political.feelings, he 
would not allow himself to be seduced into 
every possible irritating subject. In, the 
substanceof the hon. Member’s admonition 
he fully. agreed, and he hoped that on.a 
question which concerned interests that 
would last, not for a day or a year, or for 
the duration of a Ministry, ,on.a question 
which so much and so deeply affected:the., 


permanent interests of the people of Eng- 
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land;'the House of Commons would be 
enabled to go to the diseussion without 
indulging in the exhibition of the lowest 
party feelings. He had come down, 
h ‘not well’ able to do so, 
because he'thought it his duty to support 
her Majesty's Ministers on this occasion. 
He voted for the Poor-law Amend. 
ment’ Bill when it: first: was brought for- 
ward; he had voted for it eversince ; he 
had ‘supported it before his constituents ; 
and he was ready to support it now, 
although’ he was prepared to consider and 
support amendments of whatever should 
be found to be harsh or severe in the ope- 
ration of the law. et i come ries to 
su her Majesty’s Ministers in defence 
pigs he believed to be an honest and a 
wise law, which he firmly believed was 
meant to promote the best interests of the 
poorie, and which, in his opinion, was the 
t law that was ever constructed in this 
country, with the best: motives, with a 
view to support the moral and social wel- 
fare of the people. This measure of the 
Government he regarded as a wise mea- 
sure. Many hon. Members had said, that 
there prevailed’ great’ distress throughout 
the country ; then he should say, if that 
were so, let’ not Parliament proceed to 
deal with a permanent measure under the 
influence oft that feeling which the sense 
of such distress must necessarily occasion. 
In his opinion the Queen’s Government 
had done most wisely in proposing the 
simple continuance of the measure until 
there should be sufficient time for careful 
and deliberate discussion. He said this, 
not merely because the Ministers of the 
Crown were only recently appointed to 
their offices, but because it was most im- 
ant that Parliament should not legis- 
ate without full and careful examination. 
He therefore put it to the hon. Member 
for York to say whether under the circum- 
stances, he thought it right to press his 
instraction. Could he fairly, in such a 
state’ of the House and of the country, 
call’ upon them to pass a single detail, 
being part of a measure involying matters 
of so much delicacy and of such great 
moment as the provisions of the Poor- 
law’ Amendment Act? He hoped that 
the hoo! ’Member for York would be in- 
dticed ‘to’ look at his own proposition in 
this point of view—that voting for it 
amounted to voting that the act as it now 
stood required ‘no other alteration than 
that which ‘his’ own instruction went to 
VOL, LIX, {22 
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effect—that, in stort, every other part of 
the measure was pies ing 
him it appeared, that if they must tak 
the instruction of the hon. Member. for 
York, they ought to go into the whole of 
the act from beginning to the end, and 
then with diligence they might, by con- 
tinuing their sittings till this time next 
year, make some approach to a conclusion 
of the undertaking. He scarcely believed 
that any one of the clauses would escape ; 
he believed that there would be amend- 
ments moved upon every line of every 
clause. That being so, he took the liberty 
of suggesting to the hon. Member. for 
York, to allow his amendment to share the 
same fate as all the other amendments 
which were to be proposed to the existir 

law. Before he di ‘abv, he wished tp 
make one remark upon the speech which 
the House had heard from the hon. Meme 
ber for the West Riding of Yorkshire. It 
appeared to him, that that hon. Member 
was perfectly consistent, He did not 
mean to defend the consistency of the 
hon. Member from day to day—he could 
not do that for any one; but what he 
meant to say Was, that the conduct of ' the 
hon. Member was, upoo the whole, consis- 
tent—that was to say, that ths, Seep 
which the. hon. Member made that 
night in the House was not inconsistent 
with the address which he delivered tote 
constituents in Yorkshire. _ Doubtless, the 
speech made in Yorkshire was nothin 

like so sensible or discreet as that. whi 

he had delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, He, of course, did not on the 
hustings tell his constituents that he would 
A a motion for postponing the con-« 
sideration of the subject for six months— 
the hon, Member said nothing of the 
sort; if he bad he might probably not 
have obtained the mpedre of so. many 
voters as gave him the benefit of , their 
suffrages; and had he made the. same 
enditho speech on the hustings that he 
did in that House, he possibly. never, 
would have been returned to Parliament, 
The amendment of the hon, Member. for 
Rochdale stood wpon a totally different 
ground from that now. under the consider. 
ation of the House, aud he confessed. he. 
did not understand how. those who. op- 
posed the present law could failjto te 
subject in the same light as the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West. Riding:.of, Yotkshire, 
It was impossible for those who appeared 
the — to say, that it was equally ob- 
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jectionable all over the kingdom. They 
might apply to it the most opprobrious 
hets; they might say, “ Down with 

e, Bastiles;” they might cry out that 
the law was abominable, that it was dia- 
bolical; they might rebel against the 
tyrannical government of the three devil 
kings, but with what show of reason 
could they support a proposition for 
merely dealing. with a part of the sub- 
ject, and leaving the old system still 
to exercise its evil influence over a portion of 
the country? The hon. Member had spoken 
of the status quo; but astatus quo could 
only be said to subsist between equal bel- 
digerents, it could not have any existence 
in a ease between a law on the one hand, 
and those who were agitating against that 
law on the other. But, whatever he might 
have to say regarding the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Yorkshire, he was at 
least very gladto have the benefit of his 
assistance in supporting her Majesty's 
Government upon the present occasion. 
He did not wish to say anything offensive, 
but, without meaning the least disrespect 
to any individual, he must be permitted 
to observe, that there had been a good 
-deal of humbug on the subject of the 
Poor-law; there had been a great deal of 
vague nonsense telked about it, and he 
would add, there had been a great deal of 
dishonesty, and what be wished to do was 
to bring Gentlemen to the test on this 
onert He wished to keep the House 
and the country from being misled by 
false hopes, and above all, he wished ‘to 
save the country from being agitated 
respecting plans which could not be earried 
out. . The question which bon, Members 
-had to put to themselves was this—would 
they support a measure which the present 
Government favoured, and which the late 
Government likewise supported? Did any 
one in.that House hope to be able to show 
by.a majority on such motions as the 
“present, that the Poor-law would. be 


Colonel Wood, (Brecon) thanked. the 
hon. Member who spoke last, for having 
restored the tone of good humour in which 
such a debate ought to be carried on, and 
he sincerely hoped that nothing would 
induce them toconduct the discussion of 
this. most important question with the 
feelings. of partisans. For his part, he did 
not. think the. proposition of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
at all so unreasonable as to the minds of 
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some hon. Members it nasal 
The Poor-laws had been with him no topic 
of declamation at the hastings ; he had 
never used them for any purposes. of agi- 
tation ; but the House, he trusted, would 
recollect, that when the continued exist- 
ence of the commission was under the 
consideration of that House, he voted its 
continuance only for a few years, and he 
had no hesitation in saying, that when the 
bill was passing through that House, there 
was a vast number of Members who had 
no idea that the measure was to be ap- 
plied indiscriminately to all paris of the 
kingdom. The general opinion of the 
House was, that the Poor-law operated 
most injuriously in the southern counties, 
but that many of its evils did not exist in 
the north. They thought, and as he be- 
lieved were right in so thinking, that in 
the north, the wages of labourers were not 
paid out of the poor-rates, and that the 
cottage rents were not paid out of them. 
In the principality they certainly were not 
defrayed. by the rates. He, and those 
who thought with him, were certainly of 
opinion that where the evils to which he 
referred did not exist, the parishes ought 
not to be formed into unions, That was 
a view of the subject which influenced his 
mind at the time, and he could show. that 
the provisions which ought to be founded 
On it were not in themselves unreasonable. 
Under all the cireumstances he did hope 
that the hon. Member for York would not 
press his motion, and it was to be hoped 
that no hon, Member would suppose that 
Government made the present proposition 
from any wish to stave off the evil day. 
He was sire there was nothing like ‘so 
much eause of complaint as some people 
supposed. In the union of which he was 
ex officio a guardian, they had done all in 
their power to prevent the separation of 
aged men and women. They had, he 
trusted, sueceeded in rendering theie work- 
house what it ought to be; a place of alms 
and a school for the benefit of all who 
entered it, He hoped, then, that the 
whole question would be allowed to stand 
over till they met after Christmas. 
Captain Peehell. did not regard the 
present as a factious opposition; but he 
wished to know whether it were the inten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government to take 
those towns out of the operation of the 
measure which had local acts of . their 
own, and whether it was intended, under 
the new bill, to comprehend places now 











utider Gilbert's Act. Ta the latter élass, 
he ‘beliéved, that relief was ‘ow adminis- 
téred’'to the poor in a mariner that gave 
satisfaction to all parties. Before he gave 
his Vote) ‘he wished to ascertain what the 
ititentions of the Government were. 

“Mr. ff. Hinde said, that to every one of 
the amendments he had originally advo- 
cated; he'still adhered. He was now, as 
he liad "previously been, ‘of opinion, that 
the administration of the Poor-law ought 
to ‘Le tratisferred from the eommissioners 
to a tesponsible Minister of the Crown, 
who would always have a seat in that 
House, avid he did not think that stich a 
Minister-—still less that the commissioners 
eee bine the power of legislating : 
he should’ limit their auttrority ‘to the 
mere execution of the law, for he was un- 
willing to trast any man with the power 
of affixing a stigma upon one who had not 
Been convicted of any offence: He well 
knew that separation could not be avoided 
in’ the present state of the unions, and, 
therefore, he held that out-door relief 
ought to be granted. He should support 
neither thé one instruction nor the other, 
bat, on the Contrary, vote for postponing 
the whole matter till the entire machinery 
of the Poor-law could be brought under 
their consideration. 

Sit H. Fleetwood had recently received 
two “letters from constituents of his in 
Preston, expressing in the strongest terms 
the objections which they felt to the te- 
etinctment of the Poor-law. He should 
not thew go into the general question, 
for he quite agreed with those who thought 
that it ought to be postponed til the 
House text met. He wished, however, 
to aay: that he hoped during the ap- 
proaching tecess, no parish not now under 
the law would be placed within the scope 
of its provisions. According to one of the 
letters which he held in his hand, a petition 
on the subject of the present meastire hat 
beén forwarded to his lion, colleague, the 
late Member for ¥ orkshire, signed by 1,260 
of his Constituents, every one of whom had 
apperided to his name a statement ‘of his 
residence and his trade. ‘These petition- 
ers weré all out of employment, and were 
how living’ upon the bounty of such 
amongst their neighbours, as were able to 
Cas em aly support.” ft ‘stirely might 

allowed to persons to act on behalf of 
their own funds, instead of having’ to look 
for their administration to the poor, to 
what tie should always consider the uncon- 
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stitutional appointment of commissioners 
in London. He did not wish to oceasion 
any embarrassment to the Government, 
and was willing to let the matter rest to 
the next Session of Parliament, provided 
discretionary power were given to the 
boards of guardians in the imtermediate 
time to try any beneficial measures which 
might appear desirable to them in their 
neighbouriioods, fot it was from that alone 
that any proper legislation could come; 
and that if the discussion of ‘this question 
was put off till next spring, it was to be 
with the understanding, that any part of 
the country not yet put under a un on 
should not be so put, that out-door relief 
should be enabled to be given, and that all 
boards of guardians be requested to endea- 
vour to show how improvements may be 
effected, that that House might ‘come to 
the discussion of this question with full 
information before them, free from party 
feeling, and with the determination {fo 
legislate a good law for the country. 

Mr. Grimsditch said, he should consent 
to the delay in the settlement of this 
question which was demanded, and was 
anxious to state his reasons for so con- 
senting. When they looked at the nuit- 
ber of notices of amendments in the law, 
which had been given from both sides of 
the House in the last Session of Partia- 
ment, very little less than 140, he thought 
it would be very inexpedient and undesir- 
able to legislate hastily on this subject ; 
and, therefore, he entreated the hon. 
Member for the city of York not to press 
his amendment. He was firmly of opin- 
ion, that this law might be carried into 
effect without the central and wneonstitd- 
tional power of the Poor-law commission- 
ers. He would undertake to say, that in 
any given district of England—let them 
take Sheffield, if they thought proper, 
where the commissioners had been more 
fortunate than in other districts—if they 
‘anvassed the opinions of the middle 
classes of the people of this country, the 
would find, that the system on whiclr this 
law was carried out was universally con- 
demned. The working of thé system of 
the New Poor-law was doing serious injury 
to dur social system—it was drying up 
the sources of ptivate charity and doing 
more mischief than the House was aware 
of. Bat in the present unprepared state 


of the Governnient, he thought it most 
unfair to press on this subject for diséas- 

He trusted, that in any bill which 
2G2 
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thé right hon. Baronet might bring in on 
this sabject, he would ‘not rely on inform- 
ation ‘which emanated from’ Somerset- 
house, ‘but that he would form his opin: 
ions from ‘the’ experience of others, and 
from other statements. He would suggest 
to the right hot. Gentleman, that “he 
shoald make inquiries in the country as to 
the working of the “Poor-law Bill, and 
that those inquiries should be made b 
persons wholly independent, uninterested, 
and without salary, by experienced per- 
sons, and mén of character and honour. 
There were several ‘principles in the bill 
which’ he thought highly objectionable— 
the workhouse test, for example. Out of 
twenty-six unions, there were six or eight 
with @ population of from 50,000 ‘to 
100,000 inhabitants, and in each union 
there were at least from 3,000 to 4,000 
paupers, and how was it possible to apply 
the workhouse test to all these, and fully 
to carry out this principle? Again, what 
was the law in one union, was not the law 
in another. Now, a law to be just ‘and 
good, ought tobe uniform and affect all, 
abd not'to be binding on but part of the 
commanity. He trusted, that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
before he brought in his bill, would well 
consider all these points, and that the 
main principle'of his bill would be to ab- 

te centralization, and to re-establish 
the system of self-government in the dis- 
tribution of the parochial funds. 

Mr. Wigney said, he was one of those 
who had suffered so much from the cry 
against the Poor-law, which had been get 
up upon the hustings by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that he should support the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for York. He 
teally thought, that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had brought this question upon them- 
selves, by their conduct on the hustings. 
He much deprecated, that hon. Members 
should use questions of this kind in order 
to mislead and rouse the passions of their 
constituencies. If the hon. Member for 
York felt it necessary to divide the House 
on this question, he (Mr. Wigney) should 
vote with him. But he thought there was 
much good sense in the observations of 
the right hon. Baronet, the Member for 


Dorchester, that it was the determination 
of the Government to take this méasure 
into deliberate consideration, and to weigh 
well all its difficulties, in order to brin 

forward a good measure; yet he had been 
so used on the hustings and elsewhere ‘on 
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this question, that he was unable to act 
impartially; and felt called upon to 
port the proposition ‘of ‘the: Mem rile 
Yorki: jO1q e6W HOI 

Viscount Sandon said; as one of those 
Gentlemen ‘who had been guilty of the 
heinous crime of having expressed his 
opinion on the Poor-law, he begged to 
rise to vindicate his opinion, © It was the 
first time that this language’ had ‘been 
used in the House—that on great ques~ 
tions of internal policy Members who ap- 
peared before their constituents .for the 
purpose of explaining their opinions should 
be told they ought to ‘suppress them. 
Was it only to be allowed'to'a Whig ora 
Radical to have an opinion and to express 
it? Why was it that a Tory alone was not 
to express his opinion? Why wasiit to be 
allowed to Whigs and Radicals to oppose 
and abuse the Poor-law if they thought 
fit, but that a Conservative was to be 
thought to be only tampering” with the 
feelings of his constituents if he expressed 
his opmion ? This tyranny of opinion -was 
not to be tolerated. The Conservatives 
had a right to express their opinions ; aad 
he would not be deterred by any state- 
ments which might be made on the other 
side of the House from expressing boldly 
those opinions which he entertained tohis 
constituents, And certainly, for Gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the House 
to talk of “appealing to the passions of 
the people,” as if they so carefully ‘ab- 
stained from appealing to .their passions, 
was most inconsistent. The trick of the 
big loaf and the little loaf was not forgot- 
ten, nor yet their habitude of calling the 
Conservatives ‘tyrants and oppressors,» It 
really came with a bad grace for them to 
say that those who took the liberty of dis- 
senting from the wisdom and humanity of 
the Poor-law did so only to inflame ‘the 
passions of the people, He for one would 
not submit to such dictation, that a Con- 
servative alone was to be forbidden to ex- 
press his opinion on that or any other 
measure, The proposition of the bon. 
Member for York might be good, but he 
was not to be driven out of season and 
out of place to support it. By voting for 
one or two instructions here or there, they 
should not do justice to the measure. “The 
question was one of extreme difficulty, 
‘and one that required to be looked at asa 
whole and not in part; and he could con- 
ceive nothing more important: for the pro- 
per consideration of this question than that 
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her Majesty's Ministers should employ the 


next threes or four, ee 
looking into’ it; and -when the whole ques- 
tion was properly reviewed to present. the 
result. |: And>if-it did not then appear that 
the dpinion.of the Government coincided 
with that-of individual members, that those 
Members ‘should: be at liberty (not with 
any factions feeling) to come forward. and 
maititain ina straightforward manner their 
owa views, For these reasons he did not 
feel called .on;to ‘support the opinions of 
the hon. Member for York, but concurred 
tost heartily in the policy of her Majes- 
ty’s Government in referring the measure 
for due consideration, 
-Mri-C, Wood deprecated the introduc- 
tion into the discussion of this question of 
party and political feelings; and he really 
felt: that nothing had fallen from his side 
of «the House to justify the observations 
which had been-made by the noble Lord, 
Hon.' Members. on his side of the House 
fully. admitted the right. of openly ex- 
pressing opinions on this as on other sub- 
jects. It was-a ‘right they claimed for 
themselves, He had expressed to his con- 
stituents: his entire approbation of the 
whole principle and. general tenour of the 
Poor-law Bill, without, at the same: time, 
agreeing to: all its details ;: and he should, 
therefore, be the last person to deny to the 
noble Lord the right of expressing to his 
constituents his opposition to the measure. 
Bat what he and those around him ob- 
jected to was, that. the opposition to the 
Poor-law Bill had been made use of as an 
engine of political: warfare, That was what 
they objected to, what they had aright to 
object to; and what he was sure his. noble 
Friend would not venture to justify. Now, 
in that,part of the country with which he 
was connected sucha course had been 
pursued, and: the best proof of it was, that 
‘uatil the election of 1837 no warmth of 
feeling whatever had existed. upon the 
subject of the: Poor-law.in the West Rid- 
ing of the county of York; while the best 
proof that the feeling existing at the pe- 
riod of ‘eleetions was: fictitious was to | be 
found inthe fact that strong opinions had 
enero in a me vec 
ing only where, prac ‘Speaking, the 
due sdusiniststnioon sh hp Bonn: lone had 
never come into operation. A petition 
chad been presented, to that:.House last 
ones of the operation of the 
-Roorelaw,: and the hardship. of the work- 
house test in the Halifax union. But on 
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examination he found that the workhouse, 
though large, contained. fewer . inmates 
than he, had ever known .in the, parisl 
workhouses, and that. the accommodation 
and. food were infinitely better than had 
ever been afforded under the old system of 
separate parishes. It was true thatthe 
rates had been increased by the building 
of the workhouse, but as regarded the hu- 
manity of the measure. no one could assert 
that the out-door relief was restricted, or 
that the comforts of the inmates. were not 
materially greater than under the, former 
system, It. had been: almost universal: 
believed too that the separation of 
couples was. a. general rule; and. people 
were greatly astonished to learn that aged 
couples were taken into the workhouse 
without being separated, and that the pro 
hibitory principle had been applied solely 
and exclusively to the able-bodied. When 
he found such utter want of information 
throughout the whole of that district ia 
reference to a measure which the people 
complained. of as inflicting various. evils, 
while of those evils they had had no expe- 
rience, he thought he might fairly eon- 
elude, that the feeling. of hostility which 
had been.created and afterwards applied 
to.political purposes, was.a fictitious and 
not a natural feeling, .He, male no per- 
sonal allusions. whatever, and should cau- 
tiously abstain from making any; but. it 
could not be forgotten that the war-cry of 
one party during the late elections, was 
‘“‘ No Bastiles,” . Any man, who knew any 
thing of the West Riding of York could 
not deny these facts, He entirely con- 
curred im the course which the Govern- 
ment were pursuing upon the subject. 
He thought. they were perfectly right to 
continue the Poor-law Bill to the end. of 
the next session of Parliament, although he 
scarcely thought it advisable to have encou- 
raged discussion upon it at present, by the 
admission of motions, some of which were 
utterly irrelevant, and which it appeared 
to him, incompetent.for hon. Members to 
make by way of instruction to the, com- 
mittee on a dill of mere continuance. He 
thought it far better that this, bill should 
merely passas,a continuance bill, and 
that. the: discussion. of the question, and 
of those amendments which hon. Members 
were anxious to effect, should not, have 
taken place until next Session,, He could 
not conclude these few remarks, without 
expressing a hope,.that either the right 
hon. Baronet, the.member for, Tamworth, 
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or the sight hon, Baronet, the Member 
for Dorchester, would utterly deny any 
such interpretation as had been put upon 
the course of the Government by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, on a former occa- 
sion, and by the hon. Member for Pres: 
fon that evening; in order that it might 
might not be supposed that the Poor-law 
would not be fairly carried out according 
to. its present sjirit, between this and the 
period when it should again be brought 
under the discussion of that House. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury intimated that 
he.felt himself justified in supporting the 
Government in the course they pursued 
upon this question, because it indicated 
a shrinking from that support which the 
tight hon, Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, gave to the measure of last Ses- 
sion. If such an impression as that were 
allowed to. be produced upon the. unin- 
formed portion of the community, the 
effect might be exceedingly injurious; 
while those who had to administer the 
Jaw. in the interval, might feel that it. was, 
in @ great measure, a law which was con- 
demned by the present Government, That 
was his only reason for requesting an ex- 
planation from one of the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They need not be 
under any apprehension as to the opinions 
of hon. Members on that side of tiie House, 
who perfectly understood that the Govern. 
ment proposed this bill for the purpose of 
affording an opportunity in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament, of fully and freely dis- 
cussing the whole question. For his part, 
he was sure that the right bon. Baronet, 
the Member for Tamworth, would feel it 
his duty, next Session, to propose the con- 
tinuance of the commission for at least as 
longa period as he suggested last Session ; 
and that he would, in accordance with 
Opinions which he had already expressed, 
maintain the principle and main provisions 
of the present law, as eminently caleu- 
lated to improve the condition of the poor 
of the country. If that were so, it was 
the more incumbent on the right hon, 
Baronet not to allow any such additional 
obstacle as he (Mr, Wood) had referred 
40, to be thrown in the way of the opera- 
tion of the law, during the recess, by 
erroneous inferences, and the unfounded 
expectations to which those references 
would give rise. 

Mr. Hardy said he was extremely anx- 
ious, if the consideration of the question 
were to be deferred, and he thought it 
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desirable. it should, that a public under. 
standing, should be eame to regarding 
out- irelief, which was of so mach 
importance to: that part of the country in 
which he resided. Having had the euri- 
osity to look inte the last report of the 
commissioners, he there found, to his 
astonishment, that-in an account of the 
expenditure for the maintenance of the 
poor in the West Riding of Yorkshire, it 
was stated, that in the years 1835 and 
1836 it amounted to 423,811/.; but that 
for the two. last years—years of great and 
admitted distress, the sum expended was 
only 421,129/.. There must have been a 
considerable increase of the population 
within that period ; and in 1835-36 wheat 
was 39s. and 44s. per quarter, while, 
during the latter two years, in which 
the relief amounted to the lesser sum, 
wheat was 68s, and 69s. per quarter. 
It was further to be considered how 
many people had been thrown out of em- 
ployment: by the stoppage of mills, aa 
stated by the hon, Member for Dundee. 
Those unfortunate people had no resources 
whatever, but.from parochial relief. He 
was extremely anxious that it should be 
understood, that the law should be relaxed 
throughout the coming winter, and that 
out-door relief might be received by them, 
as under the old system. | 

Mr. Wakley said, that as several allu- 
sions had been made to him in the course 
of this debate, he wished to make a few 
observations upon the subject before the 
House. In the first place, he would tell 
the hon. Member for Chester, that he had 
no more engagements in this House than 
he ought to have as the representative of 
one of the metropolitan constituencies. He 
had heard, with pain and sorrow, much of 
the language used to-night on the Poor 
law; he had heard it with a sense of pain 
that it was impossible to deseribe, because 
he was satisfied the result would be to 
produce throughout the public mind the 
greatest possible dissatisfaction, The new 
Poor-law had been commended by the 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. C. Wood), 
the Member for Droitwich (Mr, Paking- 
ton), and, indeed, by both sides of the 
House; it was spoken of in the highest 
terms of admiration ; it was referred to as 
one of the brightest specimens of legis- 
lative wisdom that was ever produced ip a 
civilised country. He only wished, hows 
ever, that hon. Members who thus spoke 
of the law. felt its effects, He only tes 
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gretted Ahat, they themselves were not, 
for a'short time, the victims of the torture 
which it inflicted, instead of being the 
administrators’ of that which was called 
the new ‘Poor-law; and he did fear that 
the present Government was about to 
commit the mistake of pledging itself to 
the principles: of this law, He feared 
that he-heard the tight hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, cheer when the 
principles and the effects of the law were 
commended by the hon. Member for 
Droitwich ; but he had marked peculiarly 
the deep-seated anxiety which seemed to 
exist in the minds of hon. Gentlewien op- 
posite, to draw from the executive Govern- 
menta pledge that it would adhere to the 
principles-of this law. He observed that 
there was a manifestation of most extreme 
anxiety to obtain that pledge. Was it 
done from a kindly feeling? Was it from 
a generous motive? Was it done for the 
purpose of aiding the present Administra~ 
tion? He was wholly unconnected—~and 
he thanked God ‘for it !—with party in 
this) House, He came to this House 
pledged to his constituents to maintain 
himself perfeetly free and unconnected with 
any individuals whoshould call themselves 
or class themselves as partieshere. He was 
therefore free.as the air itself to comment on 
and to notice the new Poor-law. He was 
free to notice what had been the effects of 
that law, and for one, representing a large 
constituency in this metropolis, he did 
claim for himself the right af exercising 
his judgment on that law, and in the pre- 
shes Session of Parliament; and he would 
say, that the exeeutive Government would 
not act fairly by the law, the public, or the 
poor of this country, and, above all, in his 
opioion, in this case they would not act 
fairly by those who declared they would 
not offer obstructions in this House to the 
continuance of the commission, if they did 
not permit the opponents of the bill, and 
all.in this House, to declare their opinions 
and point out the objections. to the law. 
He repeated that the public and the poor 
would not be treated fairly if this were not 
done... The right hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber for Dorchester, said, don’t discuss the 
law now—wait until the next Session of 
Parliament ; in the meantime, the execu- 
tive.Government will apply itself to. the 
pris ip investigate all the circumstances 
of the case, and, oa the meeting of Par. 
lament, will be prepared. to submit their 
measures to the House. How many new 
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Members were there in this House ? 
not the executive desire to hear the 
ions of those new Members? There w 
nearly 200 new Members in the Hou 
and, he asked, was it fair to: those Mem- 
bers, was it fair. to the poor themselves, 
that those parties who had comete the 
House entertaining hostility tothe Jaw 
should not have the opportanity of stating 
their objections to it until the measure 
eame down cut and dried from the Home 
Office, when the executive Government 
were pledged to the measure. The exes 
cutive would not yield, after framing and 
fashioning the measure to the shape ia 
which they thought it should be submitted 
to the House. They would then be 
and committed to it; it would. be si 
ported by the Government, and it would 
not be in the power of those in this House 
who were hostile to it to produce the 
changes they desired to.effect.. With. re- 
gard to the motion of the hon. Member for 
York, he entreated him not to divide the 
House upon the subject, because he would 
see, on reflection, that if he committed a 
majority of the House to his motion, he 
would not hereafter be able to induce them 
to relax. He was: satisfied. it would. be 
damaging the cause which hon. Gentle- 
men were so desirous to advance. He was 
convinced they could not do more injury 
than would be caused by a premature dis- 
cussion on the subject; and he now asked 
the right bon, Baronet, the Member for 
Dorchester, when he would give the House 
an opportunity for discussing the provisions 
of the bill? If he had no other oppor« 
tunity, he would take it on the motion for 
the third reading.. He did declare, that 
he thought it would be the grossest injus- 
tice to the poor if that opportunity were 
not given, and that the sentiments of this 
House ought to be expressed as to the 
question of out-door relief in the coming 
winter. It was a subject of great impor« 
tance, and he was sorry to observe the 
light manner in which such a serious ques- 
tion had been treated in the present dis~ 
cussion. He predicted that if the present 
Administration should support the prin« 
ciples of that bill, and bring in a measure 
for continuing the commission, ‘and for 
maintaining all the obnoxious provisions 
that bill contained, it was the last time 
that the right hon. Baronet. would com~ 
mand a majority of that House. 
36; Noes 
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The House divided :—Ayes 
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Exrinine Laws.) | The Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, on the question forgoing into Com- 


| mittee on the Expiring Laws Bill, moved 


| the following instruction which was agreed 


to, viz,— 


“ And whereas, byan act passed in the seventh 
year of the reign of his late’ Majesty, meme J 
‘ An Act for the Commutation of Tithes'ini 
land and Wales,’ it was among others 
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‘That no commissionét or assistant commis- 
sioner, secretary; assistant , or other 
onnaentene appointed under tbe said act, 
should hold his for a longer period than 
five years next after the day of the passing of 
the said act, and thenceforth until tlie end of 
the then next Session of Parliament ; and that 
after the expiration’ of the said period of five 
years, and of the then next Session of Parlia- 
ment, so mach of the'said act as authorises any 
such appointment should cease :’ and whereas 
it is expedient that the said commission should 
be further continued, be it enacted, that so 
much of: the last recited act as is hereinbefore 
recited shall be repealed, and that no commis- 
sioner, or ‘assistant. commissioner, secretary, 
assistant secretary, or other officer or person 
so to be inted, shall hold his office for a 
longer period than until the thirty-first day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two; and after the said 3ist day of July so 
much of the’ last recited Act as authorises any 
such appointment shall cease.” 

The House in committee on the bill. 
Clauses, with amendments, agreed to, the 
House resumed, report to be received. 
Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, September 28, 1841. 


Minutes.) Bills Read a first time :—Administration of 
Justice (No. 2).— Read a second time :—Lunatics ; Navy 
Pay; Frogmore Lodge; Royal Gardens. 

Petitions Presented. By Lord Redesdale, from Wigan, for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Frocmore Lopce.] The Duke of 
Wellington, in moving the second reading 
of the Frogmore Lodge Bill, stated, that 
its object, which he considered very de- 
sirable, was, to unite the Frogmore 
estate to Windsor Park, and to convert 
the grounds into a kitchen garden for the 
palace, ; 

Bill read a second time to be com- 
mitted, : 


Roya Garpens, Kenstnoton.] The 
Duke of Wellington, in moving the second 
reading of this bill, said, that its object 
was to empower the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests — dis of part a 
Kensington-gardens for t rpose © 
building, and with the ented proceeds 
of those grounds, to’ im and orna- 
ment other parts of the gardens, and if 
there should be any surplus, it was to be 
applied. tothe improvement of other of 
Lord: Brougham said, that this bill had 


Royal: Gardens, {Serr 28} 





come to them recommended by the sanc- 
tion of his noble Friend, the late Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
Lord Duncannon, to whom he might 
allude by name in his absence, and than 
whom it was but justice to say, that’ aman 
more fitted, by bis great activity and zeal 
and business-like habits, for that im 

ant office, never had held jit.” This bill, 
then, had the recommendation to their 
Lordships of having been prepared by the 
advice of bis noble’Friend. He did not 
offer any objection to the bill, but he 
thought, that, in the way in which the 
produce of the sale of ‘those lands was 
estimated, it might happen, that the pro- 
duce might fall short of the sums. to which 
the commissioners were limited; and in that 
case the public would have to make good 
the difference. To be sure, the sum was 
very moderate, but these were times in 
which the saving of every shilling was of 
importance, and when also not a shilling 
of expenditure should be made which was 
not absolutely necessary. He said this, 
because he remembered that, when his 
noble Friends near wes were in office, 
they proposed and carried the — i 
tax cagealiaay 70,000/. for ‘cables at 
Windsor Palace, at a time when it was 
with the utmost difficulty he was enabled 
to wring from them 10,0002, or at the 
most 20,000/., never more, for the educa- 
tion of the people, 

The Duke of Wellington said, he con- 
curred in the eulogium on thezeal, eae 
and ability of the noble Viscount lately 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
With reference to what had fallen from 
the noble and learned Lord, he had to 
state, that all the money would be ex- 
pended on the responsibility of the com- 
missioners, and if there should be a deficit 
instead of a surplus in the estimates it 
would not come out of the pockets of the 
public. 

Viscount Melbourne would say one 
word as to the coneluding remark of his 
noble and learned Friend, in alluding to 
the erection of stables at Windsor. From 
what he (Lord Melbourne) had seen’in 
the papers and in accounts of speeches 
delivered at the hustings during the late 
elections, he found, that there existed a 
very great and he believed very pe 
prejudice against that measure. He was 
very sorry to find it so, for be believed, 
that a more unfounded prejudice ‘never 
existed—a more unjust censure never was 
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east on any measure of Government, as 
any one would admit who had scea the 
stables which before that were in use al 
Windsor. 
sw Lerd: Brougham said, that his noble 
Friend, the noble Duke seemed to think, 
that if the estimate should fall — of 
the nditure, the expense would not 
pera of the pockets of the public. 
No‘doubt it would come from the land 
revenue; but that had been made over to 
the public by the Crown some forty or 
ars ago. 

neve Duke of Wellington fully con- 
eurred with what had been said by the 
noble Viscount as to the necessity for the 
erection of the new stables. They were 
much wanted. 

Bill: read a second time, to be com- 

mitted. —Adjourned to Thursday. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, September 28, 1841. 


Misures.) Bills, Read a first time :—Exehequer Bills; 
Repeat Bills Funding.—Read a second time :—Rid- 
's Estate; Marlborough’s Estate; Clayton's Name.— 
Read a third iime :—Administration of Justice (No. 2). 
Petitions Presented. By Sir J. Y. Buller, from East Devon, 
e Corn-laws.—By Mr. Wakley, from W. S. Hanson, 
the 


By Lord Sandon, from Alexander Wall, a private sol- 
dier, complaining of the Discontinuance of the Pension- 
and praying for relief.—By Mr. Johnstone, from Kilmar 
nock, for the Repeal of the Corm-laws.—By 

from Canada, against alteration of the Timber Duties. 


Fimpern Dutizs—Canapa,} Lord 
Sandon presented a petition, signed by 
9,000 of the citizens of Quebec, in Canada, 
stating the apprehension of the petitioners 
at the proposition made by the late Go- 
verpment ta seduce the duties levied on 
Baltic timber, and enhance the duties laid 
Qn.the timber of the North American 
colonies.. The petitioners begged to call 
the attention of the House to the fact, 
that the present duties only afforded them 
a_ bare protection, considering the disad- 
vantages under which they lay as com- 
pated. with the Baltic; and that if the 
proposed alteration were made, it would 
involve those connected with the timber 
trade in ruin, as well as many other in- 
tereats; that the subject of the discrimi- 
nating duties between Baltic and Canadian 
tumber:was fully considered in 1821, and 
the. present.scale of duties was then 
adopted. In 1831, the subject was again 
considered, and the proposal for an alter- 
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ation rejected by a large majority, Jo 


th Tustioe, 


18365, the subject was considered again, 
and the duties were left as: before’; they 
had therefore embarked their capital’ in 
this trade with confidence in the existing 
arrangement, The petitioners prayed that 
time might be afforded them to produce 
evidence on their own behalf before the 
Bar of the House. In this branch of 
trade they had embarked a very large 
capital—not less than 2;000,000/,, and 
upwards of 1,200 cargoes of timber werean- 
nually exported. Ifthe trade were stopped, 
the facilities and advantages which it held 
out to emigrants would be put an end to. 
The number of vessels now employed in 
the Canadian timber trade was only ex- 
ceeded in the whole range of British com- 
merce by the coasting trade. 
Petition to lie on the Table, 


Apministration of Justice.] On 
the Order of the day for the third reading 
of the Administration of Justice (No. 2.) 
Bill. : 

-Mr. Ward said, he wished to take that 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
House to a case which he conceived 
added much strength to the arguments he 
suggested the other evening against the 
proposed compensation to the hon. Mr. 
Scarlett, and which would recall to the 
minds of hon. Members opposite the 
course which they pursued, when, on a 
former occasion, a precisely similar claim 
to that of Mr. Scarlett was brought under 
their consideration. The case to which 
he alluded was that of Mr. Brougham, 
who was appointed in | 832, to the office of 
registrar of affidavits in the Court of 
Chancery. At the period of his appoint- 
ment some intention existed of abolishing 
the office at a future period, which period 
was not defined, and respecting which no 
distinct proposition had been made to the 
Legislature no bill had been brought in, 
no one act had been done giving to the 
public a right to claim the immediate 
abolition of the office. The moment the 
vacancy arose the then Lord Chancellor 
filled it up by the appointment of | his 
brother, Mr. Brougham. The late Mem- 
ber for Ripon, and present Lord Chan~ 
cellor of Ireland, lost not a moment in 
calling the attention of the House to the 
subject, but that right hon. Gentleman was 
then sitting on the Opposition Benches, 


which might account, peshaps, for the 
change in his sentiments, as evineed by 
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the opinion he had expressed with regard | sure, would recollect that Lord Brougham, 
tothe claim of Mr. Scarlett, As he had | who was at the time Lord Chancellor, bad 


already said, ne bill bad, been introduced 
im this,as in Mr. Searlett’s case, and no 
more than a.simple opinion had been ex- 
pressed by the Lord Chancellor upon the 
propriety of abolishing the office. The 
right hon, and learned Gentleman, upon 
calling .attention to the subject said, 
‘¢ shat it was very hard that:these sinecure 
offices, which had been perpetually com- 
mented upon asa useless waste of public 
money by hon. Gentlemen, when ont of 
power, should now be filled up. He-sup- 
pancteions all their feelings of economy 
had subsided with their accession to power, 
aud that, although their attacks had been 
freely enough made against those offices 
before, they now had no objection to their 
emoluments.” After a lapse of eight or 
nine years the tables were turned, and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were defending 
a precisely similar appointment to one of 
those then under consideration, The right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth 
upen that occasion said, ‘‘ It was im- 
possible to believe, that the appointments 
in question could be otherwise than merely 
provisional,” and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made use of nearly similar 
terms... He found, that Lord Eldon in 
the House of Lords asserted, ‘‘ that the 
office which had. been filled by his own 
sen was not a sinecure, could not be called 
so, and should be filled up immediately.” 
Precisely: the same argument had been 
used by the. Attorney-general the other 
night.. .But there was no doubt that the 
appointment in this case-was provisional, 
asin that of Mr. Brougham, who was ap- 
pointed by his brother, the then Lord 
Chancellor, pre tempore only, aad with- 
out. compensation upon the office being 
abolished. Had Lord Abinger followed 
the example of Lord Brougham, he was 
sure he would have shown more consi- 
deration for the interests of the public 
service, while the present ‘bill would not 
have been encumbered with a clause which 
was highly derogatory to the character of 
that House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought the hon. Gentleman deserved 
great credit for the diligence with which 
he ransacked the Parliamentary debates 
for the present case, but he could not give 
him credit for the analogy which he 

to think subsisted. between the 
two cases. The hon. Gentleman, he was 








given notice, in the Hoyse of Lordsy.of 
his intention to abolish the office to. whiek 
the hon. Gentleman seferred-—that he was 
the person moving the measure of abolition 
himself, There was, therefore, no parity 
between the two cases, for in the one. case 
@ person was appointed by another. whe 
had himself given: notice that he would 
abolish the office, which he cansidesed ta 
be a sinecure. ..Lord -Abinger, on the 
other hand, was no party)to the arrange. 
ment by which the office.to which he ap- 
pointed Mr. Scarlett was abolished, and, 
therefore, in making the appointment: he 
was not violating his sense of duty to the 
public. It was admitted on all. hands 
that the office of master of the Court of 
Exchequer was one which could: not.be 
left vacant; it was absolutely necessary 
that it should be filled up if the business 
of the court was to proceed. The hon. 
Gentleman was good enough to say that 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was 
not very distinct in stating his opinions. 
He thought the hon, Gentleman must 
have known that when a Gentleman gave 
his vote in that House it was a clear index 
of his opinions. If the hon. Gentleman 
at any time misunderstood his expressions, 
he begged to refer him to his reeorded 
vote. When this bill was before the 
House on a former occasion, he took the 
liberty of suggesting the necessity: of 
making some regulation with respect to 
the office of Accountant-General. of the 
Court of Chancery, stating that whilst 
compensation was awarded to the officers 
of the Court of Exchequer no provision 
was made for preventing a great increase 
in the emoluments of the officers of the 
Court of Chancery. Having consulted: 
with the noble Lord, the Member for Lon- 
don, be abstained from making any pro-’ 
position, in order that the bill might go up: 
to the House of Lords as nearly as possi- 
ble.in the same state in which it came 
down. He had since understood that he 
should have an eariy opportunity: upon 
the introduction of another bill, to give 
effect to the suggestion. He wished that 


the present holders of the offices affected 
should have all the rights which they had: 
on their acceptance of them, but that:suc+ 
ceeding holders should . not have the’ 
advantage of the additional emoluments,’ 
Mr. Ewart said, that the office towhich: 
Mr. W. Brougham was appointed was not: 
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@-sinecure, but. was by Lord | tleman took: the: appointment «knowing 


Eldon: to: be one:‘of great utility and im- 
portance. ‘With respect to the argument 
that Lord Abinger was no party to the 
&bolition -of the office in the Exchequer, 
itiwascompletely met by the case of the 
Welsh judges referred ian other night, 
whose: situations were abolished without 


compensation. ' ot 
~oThe Chancellor of the Exchequer recol- 
lected the case of the Welsh judges per- 
fectly: His brother had been appointed 
when»he (the ‘Chancellor ‘of the Exche+ 
quer) was in the Government, and knew 
of .itsi‘intention to abolish the ‘situation. 
His brother, therefore, received no com- 
pensation, and the) case -was precisely 
parailel:to: that of Mr. Brougham, ‘but 
botcat all)to the appointment made: by 
Lord: Abinger. 

Mr.\ “Pemberton said that neither the 
Welsh: judges' nor Mr. Brougham had 
made* any sacrifice in accepting ‘their 
Officess' “Neither had been obliged to 
abandon thé’ bar. But with respect to 
the situation held by the hon. Member for 
Horsham, ‘it was absolutely necessary that 
it:should be-filled up, and that the person 
filling it should give up the bar, and sacri- 
fice’ his»! professional . prospects, Before 
the present bill passed, he wished to press 
upon: the ‘attention of her Majesty’s:‘Go- 
vernament that. whatever merits the mea- 
sure might have, it was 'by co means all 
that the public! ‘had:a right to éxpect for 
the improvement: of the ‘Coart of Chan- 
cery. He was extremely anxious to take 
the earliest opportunity of expressing his 
hope: that her Majesty’s Government 
would: pay early attention to the subject, 
and that they would be prepared to intro- 
duce early in the next Session some mea- 
sure ‘which would afford more satisfaction 
to:suitors and the public than was possible 
in» the: present ‘condition of the Court of 
Chancéry, the appellate tribunal of the 
House of Lords, or'the' privy council: 
ves Bs: Po Baring thought thatthe dis- 
tinction drawn on the :part:of the hon. 
anddearned Gentleman, as well as by the 
tight’ hon. Gentleman, formed no justifiea- 


tion-nor ‘explanation of the case’ in point. 
Phe ‘right: Gentleman had: put the 
ease.on its right footing when he instanced | 


the-eage> of his brother. There the ‘party 


‘was) informed: that it’ was the intentiomof 


the ‘Minister to:bring in:a bill: to abolish 
ibe Office, :and» of course he had no right 
¢) compensation,» Here the learned Gen- 





that the office was ‘about ‘to be aliolished, 


In this ‘case, not:only had the Lord Chan- 
cellor: actually: brought: a: bill ‘inte: the. 
House of Lords, ‘but he believed that bill 
had been read the second time.’ Indeed; 
he -was<not sure “but that’ the bille had 
actually passed. It-was'to be remembeted 
that: Abinger was sitting in the House 
of Lords,° through owhich ‘the bill was 
passing.’ He»did not: hearof it in»his 
court merely; but: he ‘was a: member: of 
the House of Lordssthat gave its sanction 
to the provisions of the bill. The bill:had, 
he was’ quite’ sure; actually) passed the 
second reading before the appointment. 
He could ‘not, then, ‘conceive aystronger 
notice toa party than the bringing in of 
a bill by Government, and that bill receiv. 
ing the sanction: ofione branch of the 
Legislature. He was bound to say this 
that this was the strongest case-of com- 


pensation: improperly granted that he had 


ever heard of. 

Sir James Graham stated, that he could 
only form an opinion of the cases adduced 
from a and from the arguments as 
he had listened to them. In the first case, 
Lord: Brougham ‘was; :as* Chancellor, the 
head: of thelaw, ‘andupon his responsibi- 
lity ‘was'about to:bring forward aomeas: re 
Doing’ 80, he ‘announcedhis’ intention of 
abolishinga particular office, and: he no. 
minated his ‘own brother: to: that : office. 
The whole authority of the Government 
was pledged ‘to: the’ passing of the’ mea- 
sure. The measure passed; and then the 
question was this-~was Lord Broughem’s 
brother entitled to compensation ?» He 
said—no.. This: was not: the case: with 
Mr. Scarlett... He had nothing 'to do with 
the passing of the bill. He was appointed 
by Lord Abinger, and ‘he did -not think it 
material at what stage of the: bill the ap- 
pointment took place. Lord Abinger was 
no party to the measure.»So far was Lord 
Abinger from being: a consenting party. 10 
it, that he decidedly objected ‘to the abo- 
lition of the» equity jurisdiction) ofthe 
Coutt: of uers)so did’ Sir E, Sug- 
den ‘and other high law authorities.| | Now, 
im) the case of the appointment: of Mr. 
Brougham, the person who. conferred) the 
appointment ‘was not only a consenting 
party, but: he: was the very author ofthe 
bill whieh: abolished the office., -His.right 
hon: Friend. (the: Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer); who had been alluded; to, had 
also been one of the authors of the bill 
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which abolished. the office that his brother 
had: held;:so that: it must be quite evident 
torthe House. that: neither of those ap- 
pointments: bore any. stoothe ap- 
pointment of Mr. Scarlett. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Scarlett.was ‘one which was 
necessary for the transaction of business, 
and»:the :difference between. it and the 
othersi that had been mentioned was this, 
that Lord:.Abinger: objected ‘to. the bill 
which: abolished’ the: office; | but. Lord 
Brougham: and: his right hon. Friend had 
both consented to the Bills under which 
the ‘respective offices that had been al- 
luded to-were abolished. It was not a si- 
necure office, but an office which it was 
necessary should be. filled, and one that 
had been established by Act of Parliament, 
and in his opinion it would. be a great in- 
justice if. that compensation were not 
granted. dea 
Bill read-a third time. ©. 
On. the.question that the Bill do pass, 
Mr. C. Buller had seen no reason. to 
alter. the opinions ‘which. he formerly ex- 
pressed ; aud: if he had been present at 
the: division: he certainly. should. have 
voted for the compensation...In: any 
changes, such as. that which this case bad 
reference to, it was sound policy. as well as 
justice for the House to act with liberality 
to persons whose vested interests were 
concerned in. any teforms which they 
might think necessary to make, Io. pur- 
suance of this principle he should call the 
attention of the sight hon. Baronet oppo- 
site tothe situation of the copying clerks, 
who; by this. bill, would be materially af- 
fected. If they looked to large interests, 
heh that the interests of poorer per- 
se eld not ‘be: overlooked. Those 
copying clerks, to whom he wished +o di- 
rect:the attention of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite, had, by their constant exertions, 
been enabled to procure an income of from 
1002.to: 1201. per aunum;.and some of 
them had been for a period of so long as 
twenty or thirty years engaged in. those 
pursuits,. The claim which they made 
now was not for compensation, but merely 
_ that the Government might consider them 
as having: a prior claim for employment 
under the new. system... They only wished 
to be: assured of the intentions of the Go- 


vernment in this respect, and: they asked 


no other compensation. Let them show 
to the. public that whilst they were anxi- 
ous to make such reforms as: would. be of 
advantage to the public interests, they 
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of Justice, se 


would not forget. the interests of those 
poor people who might be exposed to dis« 
tress and destitution by: the system which 
was about to bevestablisheds)/ 4.) sev! 

Mr. Hawes supported - the claims oof 
these parties... They saw on. the: one ‘side 
Mr, Scarlett, after eighteen -months’sers 
vice, about to receive ample compensation ¢ 
and on the other were these patties who 
had served for thirty years receiving: no. 
thing, and demanding sympathy: and:.as« 
sistance... Would.it be igiven:to them? 
Might he ask the Chancellor of the: Ex« 
chequer if these poor men were to be de- 
prived of the emoluments of their office- 
Wf they were to be» left destituteoaf the 
means of subsistence, and) not evem-one 
civil word said of them; but) thenowhem 
they had before them the-case of a son of 
a peer—of a man of high rank:and of'ams 
ple means—they beheld. one right :hon. 
Gentleman after another, and cabinet: mi-+ 
nister after, minister rise to take up such a 
case; while there was no.one to take aip 
the case of these parties... He hoped :he 
might elicit from. the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dorchester thatthe -ser+ 
vices of these men would not be:over 
looked. sole i gale 

Sir James: Graham mast. be:allowed: ta 
say, and without meaning the least offence 
to the hon. Member for La~'>th, that :his 
advocacy of these:claims wc. 20t so judi+ 
cious as that of the hon. Member. for Lis« 
keard. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Liskeard. that: there: could. be no 
greater impediment to any reform, suchas 
that which was more immediately conneet+ 
ed with the subject before them; than) to 
refuse to consider the interests of those:afs 
fected by it, rich, as well as poor. ‘That 
was not, however, the view which owas 
taken by the hon, Member for Lambeth, 
who repudiated the vested rights of aigens 
tleman, who had. filled a regular. appoint. 
ment, and spoke of those who bad-no res 
gular appointments, but ..were employsd 
from. day to day. It was. extraordinary 
that he never heard those claims till now; 
he never heard them inthe last: Parlia+ 
ment, when the hon, Member for Liskeard 
and the hon. Member for. Lambeth might 
have been able to: render great assistance 
to those persons whose claim: they adve- 
cated... He understood that tisose persons 
were occupied day: by day in the Officeof 
the Six Clerks copying, and as: the ‘6bject 
of the Bill was to give greater facility4o 
equity business generally, if: those;gentle- 
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‘as copyists were well established by 

“thirty years diligent attention, he 
had rio doubt that it would be sufficient 
to “secure them émployment. He was 
afraid it would be me a ptineiple too 
far to make any legislative arrangement 
to provide for those gentlemen, or to give 
them any assurance from the Government. 
ifthe gave such an assurance he might 
raise » which could not be realised. 
He*should ‘be’ sorry that those who had 
earned their ‘livelitiood in an honourable 
ahd praiseworthy manner should suffer 
any loss, but he did not think the House 
jee, to give any pledge on the subject. 

M¥: Hawes observed that he had made 
ho’ representation on any former occasion, 
ow behalf of these parties. There wis 
. 86 little ground for hope, in the answer of 
tlie right hon. Baronet, that be must tura 
to'the Attorney-general. 

The Attorney-General understood that 
the principle 6n which compensation was 
granted of late yeats was fonnded upoit an 
inquity as to whether the party seeking 
eompensation had a legal vested interest 
in ‘the office or not, and that whoever had 
fot’ was disentitled to compensation, 
Those persons to whom the hon. Membets 
alluded had no’ legal rights, as they were 
metely employed from day to day, and 
had -ho fixed émployment. Mr: Scarlett 
heli! the office to which he had been ap- 
pointed ona footing as certain as any 
gentleman ‘in that House held his estates, 
atid he was to receive compefisation ac- 
cording to all thé rules that were estab- 
lished for granting it. With respect to 
the copying clerks, he believed that this 
Bill would increase their business, 

‘Sir €. Napier had noticed that that 
House was always most liberal in dealing 
with any case where any gentleman of the 
law aves concerned. It was not long since 
they voted 3,500. as the retiring pension 
for a- Viee-Chancellor. Now, that would 
jost be the retiring pension which would 

giveti to eight admirals after fifty years’ 
service, He would mention a few of the 
pensions given to officers on the abolition 
of the Navy Board some ten years ago, 
aed the right hon, Baronet deserved much 
praise for its abolition, There was Sir F. 


Seymour, a very old officer, who had lost 
ah arm; he had'a patent place, which, 
being abolished, he was compensated by 

sent out-to the Brazils, where he 
died. Another officer, who held a patent 
place, which was abolished, was compen- 








sated by a transportation of three years to 
South America; and another officer under 
the same circumstances, was conipensited 
by five years’ employment, and to'temain 
the rest of his life on half pay. He might 
also mention the case of Captain Hornby; 
he enjoyed a paterit ‘place of 1,000/; 
atyear; it was abolished, and he’ was 
compensated by five years’ employment at 
Woolwich, He only mentioned these things 
to show the difference in the way of deal- 
ing with gentlemen of the long robe, ‘arid 
gentlemen with short jackets. 

Mr. C. Wood could not understand tlie 
law laid down by the Attorney-general, 
with respect to’ the case of Mr. Scarletr. 
When Lord B am appointed his brot 
ther to the office that had been referred 
to, the greatest opposition was given to it 
by Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. The Attorney-general’s doctrine 
was, that persons who had a legal title to 
a place, and being in possession of that 
place, were entitled to compensation. Now, 
he wanted to know how Mr. Scarlett was 
entitled tocompensationand Mr. Browgham 
was not? 


Bill passed. 


Porutation Enomerators Mr, 
Grove.} Upon the motion for the farther 
consideration of ‘the report on the pays 
ment of the population enumerators bill, 

Mr. -O Cave wished to ask, in 
reference toa letter he had seen that day 
in the pets, and that referred to the 
denunciations of the Irish by a niagistrate, 
what-was the fesult of the inquiry insti- 
tated by the right hon: Gentleman, and 
whether he was disposed to comtiunicate 
the correspondence to the House. 

Sir James Graham had no hesitation in 
telling the hon. Gentleman, thet havin 
seen the statement of a declaration from a 
magistrate from the judicial bench, he did 
think it to be his duty to eall upon the 
worthy magistrate to explain that state: 
ment ; and in doing so he expressed ‘his 
earnest. hope that such expressions’ had 
not fallen from him, because, if true as 
reported, they were caleulated to cast “an 
imputation upon the due administration of 
justice that was highly dangerous, and 
also to sow dissension between large classes 
of her aon re he subjects. He thet called 
upon the 


hy magistrate to explain the 
report to which he alluded. The worthy 


magistrate offered an explanation, and in 
80 doing deelared that the report was in 














If an unguarded expression had been 
used, it would not again be repeated. He 
thought the explanation satisfactory, and 
he, therefore, hoped the House would not 
carry the matter further. | 

Bill went through committee, report to 
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-Poor-Law. Commission.] On the 
Order of the Day for the House to go into 
Committee on the Poor-law Commission 
Bill being read, 

Mer. 8. Crawford rose ond said, that he 
hadto solieit the kind indulgence of the 
House, while he endeavoured to bring 
before them the important subject which 
he propesed to submit to their consdera- 
tion+-a subject which he was aware 
might, in the opinion of ‘the House and 
of the country, have fallen into abler 
hands than his. .:No other hon. Member, 
however, having given notice on the same 
subject, he felt it his duty to come forward, 
and if be failed in his advocacy of thet 
great cause the consequences were not his 
fault, but that of his eonstiteents, in not 
having sent a more worthy representative 
to'the House. In so important a subject 
as this he was fully aware how necessary 
it was.to avoid ty recriminations, 
and he, therefore, wi to cast no impe- 
tation on Gentlemen on either side of ‘the 
House who had su the principle of 
the bill, but only to call on them to con- 
sider whether the: further extension of it 
ought not in somfe degree to be suspended 
during @ period of such great distress, and 
while the further consideration of it was 
pending.» The right hon. Baronet opposite 
and the Government had asked for time 
to corisider all the provisions of the Poor: 
law Act, and he thought he was therefore 
erititled to asstime that the measure might 
have its defects, and if there were those 
defeots it must be admitted that they might 
Operate disadvantegeously on the poor 
during the time when they would be under 
consideration. For that reason, and with 
a view of pteventing that evil, it was, that 
he vow claiméd from the House a con- 
sideration of the propriety of suspending 
the powers of the commissioners to @ cer- 
tain extent during the time while this vote 
far the temporary renewal of the commis- 
sion would take effect. By the Poor-law 
Bill the commissioners were intrusted with 
absolute powers over the boards of guar- 
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Commission. 
dians—absolute in every respect, 
exception that they could sot interfere 
with the actual relief to be gi 
viduals. But they had absolute power as 
to the formation of unions; they hadsa 
right to form as many unions as they 
might think. fit. By the 15th section of 
the act absolute power was given to the 
Poor-low Commissioners to make orders 
for the regulation of the boards of guar- 
dians; and by the 52d seetion there were 
particular powers as regarded the adminie- 
tration of out-door relief. ‘The words of 
that section were— = 
“ That from and after the passing of the 
act it should be lawful for the commissidters, 
by such rules, orders, and regulations,. as they 
might think fit to issue, to declare ta what exe 
tent, and to, what purpose, relief to able- 
bodied paupers should be administered through- 
out the kingdom, and in what proportions, to 
what petsons and classes of persons, at 
time and in what place and manner, such out- 
door relief should be afforded.’’ ri 
Now, he maintained, that it was con- 
templated by that order, that out-@oor 
relief was to be continued, and he ‘main: 
tained that the commissioners hadexceeded 
their powers by their order, in “which 
they took away the er of affordin 
out-door relief. He submitted to the 
House that that otder was ‘not’ cot: 
sistent with the act. The words of 
that order were,” that able: 
bodied pauper be relieved in the’ work: 
house, and such ‘portions of the families 
of such able-bodied paupers as’ may be 
resident with such able-bodied pau 
and not in employment and the wives of 
such able-bodied paupers. if resident with 
them.” Now, he maintained that the words 
of this order were not in accordance with 
the powers of the commissioners as aid 
down in the act, and he contended that it 
was the duty ‘of the House to limit thé 
exercise of a power which in a period of 
such distress might be made the mediam 
of the most grievous cruelty and oppres 
sion. The principle that seemed 2s have 
dictated that order was, that poverty 
arises from profligacy, and, therefore, that 
poverty ought to be subjected to punish. 
ment. But he maintained that in ‘the 
present cireumstances of the “country, 
there were a great many most honest and 
industrious persons in the commupity who 
were subjected to distress, not from’ the 
consequences of their own fault’; wader 
such circumstances the cases of 
so situated ought to be taken into corisis 
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deration, and Parliament ought to inter- 
ere to stop the execution of the order. 

nder the existing system five great evils 
were prevalent :—first, the separation of 
families ; secondly, arbitrary punishment 
and too severe discipline ; thirdly, harsh- 
ness to old age; fourthly, bad food; 
fifthly, difficulty of obtaining admission 
into the workhouse ; and sixtbly, the mix- 
ture of the virtuous with the profligate. 
The great principle seemed to be to sur- 
round the workhouse by terrors, and these 
were the terrors by which it was surroun- 
ded; terrors which too often prevented 
honest and industrious members of the 
community from availing themselves of 
the relief afforded by the Legislature to 
the poor. With the permission of the 
House, he would refer to some facts which 
he had collected, and which he had 
classed under these several heads. They 
were collected from different unions in 
which all those points which he had men- 
tioned were productive of great oppres- 
sion. . He would first apply himself to the 
subject of the separation of man and 
wife. He was willing, in the first instance, 
to.admit that when Le bodies of persons 
were congregated together, it was difficult 
in all cases. to avoid separation of families ; 
but surely the principle could not be jus. 
tified when applied to the separation of 
mother and child under circumstances of 
great hardship, and still more when car- 
ried to the extent of separating a mother 
from her sucking child. Those instances 
he would state, together with the others 
which he had collected, and which he had 
classified under the six heads which he 
had already. mentioned. Of separation 
of families even to the extent of mother 
and sucking infant, there was an instance 
at Bath. A letter of Mr. F. Watts, a 
chaplain at Bath to The Times, Septem- 
ber, 1840, stated,— 

“ About a fortnight ago a woman came out 
of the house under the following circum. 
stances:—While she was out in the yard the 
porter went, unseen by her, into the ward and 
snatched up her baby, only eight months old, 
and carried it away. She did not discover the 
ro until the porter had arrived at the 
other side of the yard door, where the unfeel- 
ing monster stood ridiculing the anguish of 
the parent, whose cries were very nearly 
making her for hours an inmate of the black- 
hole. The poor creature nothing able to en- 


dure the thoughts of her infant crying and 
moaning all the night through, immediately 
left the house for the purpose of weaning it 
by degrees.” 
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Of excessive punishment and discipline 
there was an instance at Eton, where a 
mother was confined for thirty-two hours 
for visiting a sick child; also, at. Bath 
there was. the case of Rebecea Collett, 
punished in a similar manner for. an 








offence of a like nature. At Hoo. the 
flogging of girls of fifteen years of age 
by the master, with an indecent exposure 
of their persons, was already well known. 
At Bath the Rev. C, F. Watts, who made 
the complaint with regard to Rebecca 
Collett, was dismissed; and at Eton the 
hon. and rev. S. G. Osborne was punished 
by a vote of censure. Of harsh treat- 
ment of old people there was a case at 
Crediton workhouse with reference to the 
two old men Lock and Dart. After the 
death of these men an enquiry was made 
by the guardians, who were disgusted 
with a futile inquiry made by the assistant- 
commissioner. The following was the evi- 
dence of one of the witnesses :—Packer 
stated, 


“T have seen Dart washed in cold water 
several times, I have seen him taken from 
his room across the court to the washhouse, 
and washed naked withamop, James Trem- 
lett took him, and he was hardly able to walk, 
I have seen Robert Tucker and Tremlett wash 
him with a mop and cold water, I was pre- 
sent at the time, and Mr. Leach (the niaster 
of the workhouse) was there. “I bdve ‘seen 
Mr. Leach present when he was washed with 
cold water. It was after Christmas. It turned 
me so much, that I hoped I should never come 
to the pass of that poor fellow, I have seen 
Pitts draw a bucket of cold water from the 
cock and throw it right down over Dart, and 
there was Tucker washing him down with a 
ro all over his body and legs. Pitts said, 
* Will one bucket do?’ and Tucker answered, 
*Heave five over him, and I'll make a soager 
of him.’ Pitts kept heaving cold water over 
him; Dart. said, ‘ Now you are a mind to 
kill me,’ Dart’s senses were almost gone ; 
it was enough to kill any man in his perfect 
health. Tremlett was there twice when he was 
washed with cold water; Leach was there 
when the five buckets were thrown over him, 
and the answer Leach made was, * Not too ill 
usage,’ and he went away, I said, ‘He can’t 
stand this long,’ and the answer Leach made 
was, that it would be no sin to give him lau- 
danum to put him to sleep out of the way.” 

In Uxbridge workhouse an old man, 
William Wye, seventy years of age, 
severely afflicted with sciatica, formerly a 
market gardener, was obliged to resort to 
the workhouse. On his son going to see 
him a few days afterwards at the union- 
house at Hillingdon, he found his aged 
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fathierin ‘a very bad state,” complaining 
gieatly of cold and shivering, and the son 
on inguiry learned that his smallclothes, 
which just before he entered the work- 
‘House had been lined with flannel at the 
expense of the clergyman of the parish, 
as well as his fannel drawers had been taken 
from him.’ The’ son immediately applied 
to'Weekley,the governor of the workhouse, 
on ‘the ‘subject, because his father, from 
the ‘nature of his affliction, required warm 
clothing, and requested thet he might be 
allowed to wear the lined smallelothes 
instead of the thin ones of the union, or 
else that he might be allowed to wear his 
great coat over his union clothes. Weekley, 
however, refused the application, saying, 
that as his father had consented to become 
&@ pauper, by coming into the union work- 
house, he could not be treated better than 
the other inmates. Of repugnance to enter 
the workhouse there was a remarkable evi- 
dence in the case of William Eaton, a 
ladies shoemaker, who died from want in 
March last. He had applied at Kensington 
union workhouse for out-door relief, and 
had got'a small and inadequate supply of 
food on some occasions, but on the 23d 
of February an order of admission to the 
workhouse was given him. He had this 
order in his possession, yet died of want 
rather than enter the House. Mr. Madden 
sa 

“ The deceased’s case was revised by the 
board every fortnight, and his ghastly appear- 
ance induced both me and the board to advise 
him to come into the House, thinking it would 
be a charity to take him in; but he always 
said, ‘ No, I thank you.” The jury found a ver- 
dict, ‘ that the deceased died from exhaustion, 
gradually produced by a scantiness of nourish- 
ment.’”? 


In: the examination on this case, ‘it 
appeared that the difficulties imposed on 
applicants were of the most oppressive 
nature at the . Kensington union-house, 
partly ascribable to the largeness of the 
union. Mr. Ryder stated— 


“ Mr. Coroner, there have been cases in 
which persons while waiting have fallen down 
from exhaustion. During the winter they 
have frequently waited from eleven in the fore- 
noon until eight and nine o’clock at night, in 
allthe frost and snow,.and:then some of them 
have been sent back without relief to the, next 
day... Some, of the cases of exhaustion have 
appeared in the papers.” 


.Mr., Mayers stated—. 
‘Ff applicants are not'in'the workhouse by 
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éleven o'clock, they are tiot admitted’ to ‘see 
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the board at all.’ = 
The Coroner— 


“Do you really mean to say, that, poor 
creatures coming from Fulham, or from Kensal- 
een on the Harrow-road, to the Workhouse at 
sington, and, miscalculating their strength, 
take half an ‘hour longer to walk it, if ‘th 
reached jit after eleven o'clock,’ they would: be 
excluded ?” 
Mr, Mayers—~ 


1 certainly do say so.” 


Another remarkable case of the like 
nature was that of Elizabeth East. It ap- 
peared that this woman. died of a slow 
process of starvation, and although for.a 
length of time suffering the effects of want, 
she could not reoncile her mind to, the 
workhouse domicile. _Edward Holmes, 
with whom she had lodged some time pre- 
viously, said, he advised her,a: he had 
often done before, to apply to the work- 
house; but she said— 


“ Oh, no, no, I'll not: go to the workhouse, 
while I can scrape a few halfpence by selling 
Congreves.’? 434 


Deceased had nothing to eat that day, 
nor at any time previous to her death, she 
having no money, and he not having ‘any- 
thing to give her. . The jury-retarned the 
following verdict :-— Ye Hebe. GOH 


“That the deceased died from exhaustion, 
consequent on starvation, arising from her not 
having made application to the parish for reliéf, 
and from her refusal to go to the workhouse.” 


Of bad feeding and other discomforts a 
notable instance was afforded in the Bridge- 
water workhouse. In evidence taken before 
the House of Lords the following facts 
were proved :— nue | 


“ In August, 1836, the commissioners’ dice 
tary was introduced. The inmates. were , the 
generally healthy, according, to the return. O: 
the 25th of October the return was, * Muc 
sickness among the children’ and ‘old pedple, 
The medical officer reported the dietary was 
producing disease. The ‘committee ‘made’ 
like representation, and that the hovse' was 
infectious. The guardians answered, thatthe 
dietary having been fixed by the commissions 
must be abided by, and ‘that ‘whilst tte ae 
room fresh applications ‘must ‘be admitted! 
system 
was continued from the 25th of October, 1836, ’ 


tothe 21st of April, 1837.” 


Of the use of unwashed linen, there was 
an instance in the: Pewsey: workhouse, 
Facts are detailed in the report of the rev. ' 
W. Bleeck of the condition of the’paupers 

2H 








from want of clean clothing that were of 
a ‘most disgracefal character, and this rev. 
gentleman, for reporting these facts, was 
first censuted by the board of guardians, 
end afterwards compelled by the assistant- 
commissioner to resign his situation. For 
these facts he would refer to the letter of 
the rev. Gentleman in the Times, dated 
June 17, 1840, Of refusal and difficulties 
of admission there was an instance :—At 
an inquest, held some time back, on the 
body of Hannah Robinson, it appeared 
that she was paralytic; that her husband 
was a working man; that he applied to 
the officers of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, to take her into the workbouse, 
beeause she was not in safety when left 
alone, and he could not pay a servant to 
attend her when he was working. The 
answer was no; he must also come into 
the house along with her. This industrious 
man being able to support himself would 
not be a burden on the public; he did 
not go in. His wife was left alone. In her 
helpless condition her clothes caught fire, 
and she was burnt to death. The jury 
added the following remark to their 
verdict :— 

“ The jury cannot separate without express- 
ing in the strongest manner their abhorrence 

such a system of oppression to the poor, and 
hope that no similar case will be refused at- 
tention on the part of the overseer or relieving 
officer in future.” 


The coroner was also requested to write 
to the parochial authorities on the subject. 
At an inquest on the body of Elizabeth 
Friry, November, 1840, it appears that 
after different applications to have ber 
taken to the workhouse; she died from dis- 
ease, brought on by want. The following 
was the verdict :— 


“We find that Elizabeth Friry died from 
fever, brought on by the want of food and suf- 
ficient nourishment ; and that the jury cannot 
separate without expressing their disapproba- 
tion of the conduct of the relieving officer and 
of the surgeons in not being more prompt in 
their attention to the wants of the deceased,” 


Witk reference to the mixture of the 
vicious and the virtuous, the rev. Fowell 
Watts, forme:!ychaplain tothe Bath union, 
stated in a letter to the Times, dated 
August 20, 1840-— 


“T had occasion, not long before my re- 
moval, to complain in the chaplain’s book of 
two most improper grown-up girls having been 
put with the school children, and in three dif 
ferent entries to entreat that they might be re- 
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every hour of such intereourse to ‘be fraught 
with danger to the morals and poneiy! princi- 
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ples of the children ;’ and yet these girls were 
left among the children about ten i after 
my first entry.’” 

That. was the case he had to lay before 
the House... The result. of this system 
was, that the respectable moral poor would 
sell their goods, part with their ‘clothes, 
and keep themselves at the almost extreme 
degree of starvation, rather than go into 
the workhouse, while these whose’ sense of 
morality was not so strong committed 
crime in order to obtain support in a gaol. 
Disease, wretchedness, suicide frequently 
resulted from the same cause. The spirit 
of the, people was broken down by. that 
feeling of self-degradation which must 
ensue from being compelled in the work+ 
house to associate with the most. aban- 
doned of every description. Another con- 
sequence of this state of things was a dis- 
position to outrage; while the apprehen- 
sion of disturbance introduged the rural 
police—a novel species of constabulary, 
which was itself a degradation to English- 
men—as if the peace.of the country could 
not be maintained as in the days and upon 
the institutions of Alfred, by the people 
themselves, without resorting to the aid of 
a hired. police.’ It would not be denied, 
that distress prevailed among the people 
to an unprecedented extent. To whatever 
cause they might attribute it, the existence 
of that. distgess could not. be denied, 
While Ministers took time to consider the 
provisions of the new law-—while they ree 
quired time, and he admitted the justice 
of the demand for the consideration of 
the Corn-law question, was it not fitting, 
while they refused to lower the price of 
provisions, that some steps should be taken 
at least to relax, during the winter, the 
inhibitory orders of the Poor-law commise 
sioners? The commissioners, it seemed, 
were determined to carry those orders ipto 
effect, as far as they possibly could,, He 
would take the liberty of reading to the 
House one or two extracts from their last 
report. 

* We have the satisfaction to state to your 
Lordship that more progress has been made in 
extending the provisions of the Poorlaw 
Amendment Act to new districts in. the year 
to whieh our present report relates, than.was 
made in the preceding year,” 


They then state different manufacturing 
districts,—the Manchester, Salford, and 











Charlton ynions, Then they go on to 
say ia anather place— 


“We have the satisfaction of informing 
your Lordship that, although last winter was 
unusually long and severe, the main provision 
of the rp | order (the withholding out- 
door relief from the able-bodied in health) was 
supported, with only a few exceptions, in the 
unions in whieh it had for some time been in 
foree, and in tlie majority of unions to. which 
it had been: recently issued ; and that even in 
the unions of the latter class, which were un- 
able to carry it fully into effect, a considerable 
progress was made towards its observance.” 


Was it not painful that such a declara- 
tion should come from the commissioners, 
when they reflected on the sufferings of 
the poor, and the extraordinary meang 
they were compelled to resort to for relief 
during the last winter? While such a 
spirit influenced the commissioners, they 
could have no disposition to allow a 
groner licence to eocavunlbine unless 
the House interfered to limit, in some de- 
gree, the extent of their control. He 
would now say a few words with respect 
to the Irish Poor-law. He had heard the 
first Lord of the Treasury state the other 
night his great satisfaction with the re- 
ports received from Ireland, and his deter- 
mination not to interfere to alter the pro- 
visions of that measure. It was right that 
Ministers should ‘not be duceheot in the 
opinion they formed with reference to the 
Irish Poor-law, It certainly had not come 
80 far into operation as to enable one to 
say that it would be effective for the relief 
of the poor, Only a very few unions had 
yet been formed, and the poor were still 
seattered to a great extent throughout the 
country. But he must take the liberty of 
expressing his opinion that jt never could 
be carried into effect under its present 
provisions. Its provisions were still worse 
in many respects than those of the English 
bill; Phe English bill left a discretionary 
power in the hands of the commissioners, 
with regard to out-door relief; but in the 
Trish’ bi they were much more stringent, 
giving no power to the commissioners, 
the guardians, or any other authority, 
under, apy circumstances to administer 
one farthing of relief out of the work- 
house, A poor man might reside. ten 
miles distant from the union workhouse, 
he might be sick, in extreme distress, and 
it might be impossible to remove him to 
the morkhouse ; still is would be impos- 
able to administer.1o him any relief what- 








ever without its walls... 
structed never could come: 
operation in such a count 
There were many instances\$aiiph 
might quote illustrative of the arbitfary 
and tyrannical mode in which the act was 
carried into effeet.. He. would content 
himself with selecting one or two :— 


* Tn the proceedings of the board of guard- 
ians of the: North Dublin: wnion, reported: in 
the “ Freeman”’ of the 6th of March, 1841,.a- 
complaint was made that a hoy named Walter 
Wheelan was struck on the baek of the head 
with the handle of a hammer, by the master of 
the workhouse, so that the boy fell down in a 
faint, senseless. A witness swore, that he saw 
the boy struck and fall on his back, and that 
the master desired him (witness) to bring 
water to throw on the boy's face to revive him. 
The board. ruled it.a false statement, because 
they did not believe that, being struck behind 
he would fall on his back ; and, on this groun 
alone, acquitted the master, and ordered the 
man and the boy to be expelled from the w ork- 
house. Again,in the same day’s proceedings, 
a complaint was made of the unreasonable ge- 
verity with which a boy had been punished by 
the schoolmaster, The. cat-o’sning-tails was 
brought before the board; it is described asa 
monstrous weapon; the use of it was con- 
demned, and ordered to be discontinued. But 
it appeared that the mother of the child ‘had 
remonstrated when she saw the child beaten 
with it; and what was her punishment? Sha 
was put into one of the solitary cells and con- 
fined, from eight o’clock in the morning till 
seven in the evening, and yet no censure was 
passed against the master either for the pu- 
nishnert of the mother or the boy. In the 
same day’s proceedings, it was moved by one 
of the guardians, that children of from two to 
five years old should be allowed to sleep with 
their mothers. The proposition was rejected 
by @ majority of two to one,” 

The mode in whieh children were treated 
appeared in the following extract ;-— 

“We find that for children under two years 
old, left with their mothers, an allowance was 
given out of boiled. bread and milk ities a 
day, but the mothers were not allowed to heat 
it except ip the morning and in the evening, 
unless when the children were in hospital, 
Children from two to five rose at eight in the 
morning, but got no breakfast till eleven. In 
the female ward there were eighty children in 
twenty-two beds. In another female ward and 
closet, intended for the accommodation of 100, 
there were 18Q children ; there were seven in 
one bed and six in each of four beds. In one 
boys’ ward, there were 126 boys of from two 
to five; one pauper woman had the night 


eharge of them all, although several of then 
had sore heads, sore eyes, itch, and dysentery. 
Fhe board on this representation ordered one 
women fe every ten children, No ticks on beds, 
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bare straw, tossed up in the day time, but not 
brovght/out to. air or dry.” 


There was another case of still grosser 
character :— 

* Cork Union.—-At.a meeting of the guard- 
ians held on the 26th ult, (the 26th of January, 
1841), Mr. Gould drew attention to a disgrace- 
ful and demoralizing trade carried on in that 
house, that of ‘ procuressés’ going in as pau- 
pets and mixing with the young females, whom 
they “endeavoured to ‘deprave in mind, and 
them got them '‘to'seek their discharges to be- 
come prostitutes, The truth of Mr; Gould’s 
statement was assented to by the other guard 
ians.” 

Was it possible to suppose that any 
person of proper feeling, however poor, 
would consent to allow their children to 
go into a house where they would be ex- 
posed to’ such temptation and compelled 
to associate with such depraved charac- 
ters? He hoped the House would pardon 
him for having intruded such instances 
upon their attention ; he thought, however, 
it ‘was better to make out his case by a 
reference to facts than by any attempt at 
declamation. He asked from hon. Mem- 
bers no sacrifice of their principles or opi- 
nions. With those who approved of the 

rinciples and operation of the New Poor- 
aw Act he would not st present contend. 
He was willing that the general discussion 
should be reserved till the Government 
brought the subject fully before the House; 
but this he would say, that under such a 
statement of facts as be had laid before 
them, and considering the condition of 
the people, humanity alone required that 
the powers of the commissioners should 
be restrained unti] the new measure was 
introduced, He trusted be had made.out 
a case which would have the support of 
every friend of humanity, and especially 
of all those who had on different occasions 
condemned the New Poor-law Act. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury, perhaps, would 
endeayour to dissuade him from testing 
the opinion of the House by means of a 
division; he must say, however, that io 
his opinion no question was worthy of 
being discussed which was not worthy of 
being carried to adivision, He did not 


hink, that it added to the . respectability 
of that House in the eyes of the public to 
have eternal talking on questions without 
bringing them to the proper test-—the 
votes of hom. Members. It might. be said 
that a ‘measure being in a minority showed 
weakness, and that insisting on.a division 
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in such a case must injure the cause, But 
reform and the abolition of the Slave-trade 
for many years were’ advanced ‘only by 
minorities. If the cause did succeed in- 
doors a manifestation of feeling out ‘of 
doors came to its assistance; and, ‘in his 
opinion, nothing could ‘be doné in ‘the 
advancement of popular rights ‘or interests 
but by the power of those without, acting 
upon hon. Members within the Hotse. 
On the other hand, he felt it would be 
impossible to rouse public opinion upon 
any subject, unless the people saw there 
were men in the House ready to support 
their rights by advocating their measures, 
and carrying them to the test of a division, 
This was the proper mode of acting, and 
he for one would never intrude upon the 
House any motion which, unless acceded 
to, he did not think of sufficient. impor- 
tance.to call for a division, Thanking 
the House for the great indulgence they 
had shown him, which he attributed. to 
the interest and importance of the subject 
introduced, he begged, in conclusion, to 
move the first instruction of which he had 
given notice, presuming it would be the 
pleasure of the House to take each in- 
struction separately.-The hon, Member 
accordingly moved 


“1, That it be an instruction to the com. 
mittee, that they have power to introduce 3 
clause that it shall not be lawful for the’ com- 
missioners from the date of the passing of this 
bill, to declare the formation of any new une» 
ions in districts which are not already placed 
under the operation of the act 4th and 5th of 
William 4th, c. 76.” 


Mr. Ferrand rose to second the motion. 
He assured the House he did so with the 
greatest diffidence, but when he stated 
that he had taken the most active part for 
many years in bringing before the notice 
of the public what he considered to be the 
most objectionable parts of ‘this bill; and 
that there had been a strong feeling in 
support of his views among that class ‘of 
the people whom hon. Gentlemen ite 
described as unrepresented in that House, 
he felt he should have a kind indulgence 
shown him from that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House after the sympathy they had 
expressed on the hustings ; for he believed 
it came from the heart, for the poor never 
— to them ‘in vain; their hand; was 
always open to relieve distress; while, on 
the other hand, he should have the atten. 
tion of hon. Gentlemen opposite when he 
told them he was in possession of the: pre- 
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of: the..country. He was 
night. to hear the hon. Member for Halifax 
declare that there was no excitement in the 
county of York upon this question. He 
could assure him ;that, the Conservative 
Members. who had been. returned for that 
county had no occasion to raise any excite- 
ment there; it came with. open hands to 
welcome. them when they went to solicit 
the suffrages of the electors, The hon. 
Member had said there was no excitement 
in the borough of Halifax. . Was he aware 
that ‘when the new Poor-law workhouse 
was built there was a guard obliged to 
watch it day and night, and that a troop 
of cavalry was quartered in the town for 
the same pu ? Was he aware that the 
cavalry had trampled under foot the people 
of Bradford, ‘because they had assembled 
to remonstrate against the bill? Was he 
awate of what took place at Keighley? 
The hon. Member for Halifax had taunted 
the Conservative candidates for going be- 
fore the West Riding of York, and using 
language on this occasion for the purpose 
of carrying their ‘election. He had heard 
that when Lord Milton came forward on 
a requisition of the Whigs of the West 
Riding, with the name of the hon. Member 
for. Halifax at, their head, that hon: Mem- 
ber had actually assisted in drawing up his 
Lordship’s address to the electors: What, 


then, was Lord ‘Milton's: opinion? He 


bent, as a man should, to public opinion. 
He said, 

“If the Poor-law requires amendment in 
any of its provisions, I am ready to consider 
whatever: may be proposed with that view. I 
am: decidedly of opinion that every ‘security 
Ought.to be given for its being administered in 
tenderness to the poor. _ If such security does 
not. now exist, I am desirous. that it should be 
provided.” 

He | ‘maintained, no such security did 
exist. | There was another: point which 
struck him very forcibly last night. It had 
been tauntingly said on the other side, that 
it would be seen from Members’ votes how 
they.were inclined to keep their hustings 
professions.. When: the’ division was ap- 

ing last; night’ he saw several: hon. 
Members: leave the House, who were: ac- 
customed. to plutne themselves on their 
sympathy for the distresses of the people. 
he-hon. Member ‘for: Manchester left. the 
House before the division, so: did the hon. 
Member forLeeds, the: hon. Member ‘for 
Salford: » [Mrs Brotherton; ‘* No, no.”] 
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At all events the hon. Member's name was 
not io the list of the division. 'The hon: 
Member for Stockport, too, (Mr. Cobden), 
absented himself. The hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, the Member for 
Tiverton, and; to instance no’ more,’ the 
colleague of the hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for Halifax. A very serious charge 
had been made against hon. Members on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
for having made a handle of this question 
in order to excite the people and: carry 
their elections. He. would ask the hon. 
Member for Halifax, and those who made 
this charge, if their party had never taken 
up subjects with the view of exciting ‘the 
passions of the people. Why, he had seen 
at one of their elections a chimney-sweeper, 
with chains about his legs, representing a 
negro slave; he had seen a scavenger 
dressed up asa bishop; and during the 
excitement. of the Reform. Bill, when. it 
required some. extra steam to make the 
people of this country believe the assertions 
of the Whigs, it was asserted on the hust« 
ings of the city of Westminster, that.a fairer 
head than Adelaide’s had, rolled upon the 
block. [‘‘ No, no.”] He assured them it 
was true. In a_ procession which took 
place in the borough of Leeds during the 
Reform agitation—and_ he called the, par- 
ticular attention of the hon. Member for 
Manchester. to this—there was painted 
upon one of the flags of the Whig candi- 
dates the King in petticoats and the Queen 
in breeches, and there was stuck in the 
King’s neck the axe. The son of the late 
hon. Member for Leeds, who sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House during the 
last Session of Parliament, proposed three 
groans for the Queen, and the sire of so 
worthy a son was returned. His opinion 
on the New Poor-law was, that it was ‘in 
the highest degree unconstitutional, that 
it ‘did not afford adequate relief to the 

r, and that they were not receiving 
rom ‘it the relief to which they were en- 
titled by the constitution of this country. 
It had also to a great extent dried ‘up the 
soutees of private charity in the country, 
and given an ‘excuse to hon. Members of 
that Howse, as well as to the people gene- 
tally, to button up their pockets; and not 
to relieve the poor in the manner which 
the feelings of humanity prescribed: He 
would here take the liberty of ‘mentioning 
a case which had been brought under his 
notice by Captain Morris, R.N.;°who-was 
a perfect’ stranger to ‘him, but who had 
been’ induced to do so from knowing the 
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seitiments whieh he (Mr. Ferratid) etiter- one instance, about fourteen yeurs ago, when 
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tained regarding that law. The letter 

had received from that gallant Officer he 

Wine now read, with permission of the 
sé i 


“ Charmouth, Saturday, Sept. 25, 1841. 

“ Sir-—Having observed the good part you 
are taking in the amendment of the Poor-law 
Bill, Iam induced to write to you apon the 
subject ; and to take the liberty of suggesting, 
if it has not alteady occurred to yourself, or 
some other Member of the House of Com- 
mons, or if already suggested, to strengthen 
by a very strong case, the necessity of haying 
a. clause introduced into the bill, which will 
give a right to a pauper who has been many 
years resident in a parish not his own to re- 
ceive the relief afforded him by the union to 
which his proper parish is annexed, ‘in that to 
whieh by residence he is attached, and in which 
he has lived and laboured, say for five years. 
You may be surprised that one of my profes- 
sion should take so much interest for the adop- 
tion of this particular clause, but an instance 
has very lately occurred in which, from my 
long acquaintance with the pauper, the hatd- 
ships and sufferings to which persons under 
Sithilar cifeunistances are liable have been so 
forcibly intruded upon my notice, that I must 
indeed have been either indifferent or dead to 
feelings of commiseration for the miseries of 
my poorer fellow-creatures, if I had not used 
the only means in my power of atlas 
them, or at least in endeavouring to do so. 
have enclosed you the case above alluded fo, 
with the blanks not filled up with the names, 
fearing the publicity of them may excite the 
unkind feelings of the guardians of his parish, 
when they perceive their injustice has been 
publicly noticed. I have, bowever, given the 
mames in order to a reference, should you 
deem it necessary. Upon perusing the state- 
ment herewith enclosed, and which can be 
verified upon oath, I hope you will allow that 
a case sufficiently strong has been made out 
to éxcusé an entire stranger from intruding 
upon you, and for presuming to suggest an 
alteration in an existing Jaw. I do not think 
that because this part of the law was the same 
in the old as in the New Poor-law, it should 
be permitted to remain so. Oppression, under 
whatever law or form of it, should, if possible, 
be removed. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant. 

“H. G. Morris, Capt. R.N.” 


The-case alluded to was as follows. He 
should conceal the name of the party, as 
it might do him injury in his parish :— 


£6 ensues 2 labourer, aged fifty-five years 
who has resided and laboured in the parish of 
Charmouth nearly forty years, but belonging 
to the adjoining parish of Whitchurch-eommon, | 
inthe Bridport Union, county of Dorset. He 
has brought up a family of eight children with- 
out parochial assistance of any kind, except in 
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he | he met with an accident and broke hiv: ley, 


While under cure -he did receive: assistance 
from his proper parish, Being returned from 
Exeter Hospital, with an incurable complaint 
he was obliged to seek fur parochial aid; an 
for that purpose, on the 7th of July last, he 
Hi arty before the board of guatdians ‘at 

ridport. He was refused relief of any kitd, 
until passed to his parish in regular course of 
law. Monday, the 26th of July; he was eon- 
veyed by the parish officers to. Beaminster, for 
the purpose of being examined before a magis- 
trate; but, no magistrate being present, he was 
brought back to Charmouth, and on Monday, 
the 2nd of August, he was again conveyed tu 
Beaminster, Was examined, and at the expira- 
tion of the propet number of days he was stnt 
to his parish, and has been allowed 43: 4 week 
for the support of himself, his wife, and one 
child of ten years old, But to receive that 4s. 
he is obliged to go or send to Chideock, @ dis- 
tarice of four miles and a half, every Saturday, 
it being the place of residence of the relieving 
officer of bis parish, 


Miles. 
“On the 7th of July he went from Char- 
mouth to the Bridport Union, a dis- 
tance of seven miles, and returned 
**On the 26th of July, he was conveyed 
to Beaminster, a distance of thitteet 
miles, and brought back to Charmouth 
“On the 2nd of August, conveyed a 
second time to Beaminster and re- 
turned to Charmouth 


14 
26 


26 
Thus making a distance of sixty-six miles 
which this poor diseased and suffering paupe’, 
bas been obliged to travel before he could be 
legally acknowledged . as_ belonging. to_ his 
parish, although he had formerly received as- 
sistance from it, and though the parish he be« 
longs to, is in some parts touching the bounds 
of the parish of Charmouth, in which he re- 
sides, and notwithstanding the county magis- 
trates reside in the town of Lyme, not two 
miles distant from Charmouth.” 


In the union of Keighley, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, it was common for 
old and destitute persons, sixty, seventy, 
eighty, and even ninety-three years of 
age, for he had known stich an instance, to 
have to travel in the most itclement days 
of winter a distance of seven, eight or ftine 
miles, to attend upon the board of 
guardians; to arrive at ten or eleven 
o'clock in the morning, to stand out of 
doors in the rain, perhaps, for a long time, 
for they were let in one by one; and’ the 

r decrepid creature who could not find 

is or her way to the door at ati early 
hour was obliged to stand half dead from 
wet and cold before receiving relief. It 
often’ happened that they did not receive 
more than 6d, or 18., that was all that was 
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ven to them by a board of guardians, 
ora was # iy composed entirely of 
manufacturers. He identified the New 
Poor-law with the system. He 
believed that it had originated first of all 
owing to the factory labourers in Lan- 
cashite and Yorkshire being so reduced by 
death and disease, that the cotton spinners 
found it impossible to carry on their estab- 
lishments with such a number of hands as 
they required, and this law originated ina 
deep-laid design between the rich cotton 
spinners of Lancashire and the Poor-luw 
commissioversand assistant-commissioners. 
He would give them his evidence directly, 
he would assert nothing that he could not 
prove... When the hon, Member for Man- 
chester moved the Address in answer to 
the speech from the Throne, he had de- 
ibed, in language which must have sunk 
deep into the breast of every man of feeling 
who heard it, the dreadful state of misery 
and distress to which 102 families of Man- 
chester were vow reduced. The hon. 
Member had recalled tu his recollection 
the account of the rich man possessed of 
this world’s goods, who was clothed in 
putple and fine linen, and fared sumptu. 
— every day. The hon. Member came 
to that House, and charged the lauded 
proprietors of England with being the 
cause of the distress of those poor wretches. 
He recollected that about two years ago a 
public dinner was given at Manchester by 
the Anti-Corn-law league cotton-spinners, 
and by way of giving iteclat and effect, they 
asked over toit the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork (Mr. O’Connell). The hon. and 
learned Member then asserted, that the 
landiord’s venison was sweetened with 
widow's tears, and their claret dyed with 
orphan’s blood. That language was cheered 
by the cotton-spinners; but it was re- 
ceived with ineffable disgust by the working 
classes; so much so, that the hon. and 
learned Member was now glad to un- 
noticed through Manchester. Had _ the 
hon. Member been there, he (Mr. Ferrand) 
should have told him it wasa foul, calamny 
on the landowners of England, that it was 
alien to their. blood, their religion, and 
their soil. 1n the sister kingdom of Ire- 
land he knew this had been asserted, but 
he would ask any of those agitators and 
lecturers who roamed through the king. 
and were paid salaries in proportion 

to the amount of the foul calumny they 
could heap upon the landowners of Eng- 
land, if, instead. of trying to set landlords 
end farmers against each other, and stir up 
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hatred where affection ought to subsist, 
they had made inquiries in any districts 
where extensive estates were situated. If 
they had. done this, they would have found 
that the proprietors of those estates, by 
their conduct to the suffering poor, set the 
very best example, and one which deserved 
to be followed by those who talked more 
loudly of the claims of the poor. But the 
endeavours of those of the opposite side 
to excite the poor would be of no effect, 
They had made immense fortunes by. the 
sweat of the. labourer. Where was the 
hon. Member for Stockport, who the 
other night declared that the Corn-laws 
were baptized in blood. [Mr. Cobden 
‘*Here.”] He told the hon. Member, 
every farthing he had gained by the cotton 
trade was dyed iu the blood of the poor. 
The manufacturers had so glutted the 
market at home and abroad, that it was 
impossible to find the means of selling their 
goods, and after they had exhausted their 
abourers by hard labour, they cast away 
the poor wretches to die in misery. These 
unfortunate people had petitioned the men 
of wealth, who had risen, in a few years, to 
enormous fortunes, to hold out the hand 
of charity to them. ‘They refused charity 
to their victims; but they came into that 
House to deceive them by throwing every 
term of obloquy on the landed proprietors. 
He would hold up to-those Gentlemen, and 
to the House, a picture of the manu- 
facturers, drawo by the skilful pencil of 
Mr. Marshall, of Leeds, who a. short time 
ago fell into a dispute with Lord Fitz- 
william, Mr. Marshall was a tlax-spinner 
of Leeds, who had not so kind a heling 
towards the poor as to spend his capital in 
England. Wages here were not sufficiently 
low ; Mr. Marshall must go to Belgium, 
and fit up a mill in the neighbourhood of 
Brussels, where labour was at a low price. 
The words of Mr. Marshall were— 

* Look again at the crowded streets of our 
great manufacturing towns ; peruse the various 
statistic accounts by impartial observers of the 
terrible destitution, the fearful want, disease, 
degradation, misery—physical and moral—in 
every shape that reigns there. Look at the 
wan and haggard. faces of the workpeople that 
come into our courts of justice, that, attend 
our pls meetings. See how the very race 
of Englishmen is dwindling down and de> 
generating under the effects of the unremitting 
labour, the insufficient and unwholesome food 
that their country’s laws allow them’ to 
enjoy.” 

He thought food was cheap enough in 
this country, if the labourer were properly 
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paid.. He told the manufacturers, who 
came here to lay the blame of the misery 
ey had caused upon the shoulders of the 
nded proprietors, that they were the 
most selfish and avaricious class of all the 
holders of property in the country ; the 
udiords .were very well satisfied with 
heir. rents, but he doubted if the mill- 
owners were satisfied with less than 1,000 
pers cent, profit. [“ Ok, oh,”| If he 
did not speak within bounds, what did 
they mean by boasting at the Manchester 
dinner that they could vie with the nobility 
of England? But he would ask if the 
misery. that was now so eagerly pressed 
upon their attention was a phenomenon of 
y? Had it never been known to 
exist in ‘the manufacturing districts pre- 
vious tothe present year? He would read 
to the House the opinion of Dr. Kay, the 
Assistant . Poor-law Commissioner for 
Manchester, respecting the state of the 
poor of that town, when manufacturers 
were in a state of great prosperity, previous 
to the introduction of the New Poor-law. 
The following was an extract from the 
report from the Committee on the Bill to 
Regulate the Labour of Factory Children, 
Mr. Sadler Chairman— 


« Now, Sir, if you take the average of the 
above nine factory districts, and compare it 
with Rutland and London, the result will be 
as .follows—As compared with Rutland, an 
increase of deaths under five years of age of 
2,017; under twenty years of age, 2,272; 
under forty years of age, 2,287. As com- 
pared with London, the increase of deaths 
will be found to be under five years of age, 
1,077; under twenty years of age, 1,448; 
under forty, years of age, 1,207. ln Rutland 
the: survivors. at forty years are more by 
2,287, out of every 10,000, and in London by 
1,207, than they are on the average in these 
nine factory ‘districts. In fact, the murderous 
result developed by this official table is, that 
about as many human beings die before their 
twentieth year, in the factory districts, as be- 
fore their fortieth year,on an average else- 
where! It is necessary I should inform you, 
that Manchester is excluded from this official 
table, because the returns of burials from that 
place were so incomplete as to render them 
useless for this comparison. But we have the 
evidence. of Mr. Assistant _Poor-law. Com- 
missioner, Dr. Kay, that‘ in Manchester more 
thao one-half of the offspring of the poor die 
before they have completed their fifth year.’ 
And, in proof that the factory system im- 
poverishes and degrades, as well as kills its 
victims, the Doctor adds, ‘ more than one-half 


of the inhabitants of Manchester are. either 
so destitute or..so degraded, as to require the 
assistance.of public charity, in bringing their 
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offspring into the world!’ Is it ible to 
urge a stronger reason for jeatralaingy this ac- 
cursed monster.” 


Were the hon. Members opposite, who 
factories, aware of the dreadful 
misery which the factory system was 
bringing upon their workpeople? If they 
were, he really did not believe there was 
any man living who wished to be con- 
sidered an upright, honourable man, who 
could in that House bring such charges 
against the landed proprietors, when it 
was quite notorious throughout the ma- 
nufacturing districts that they were not at 
all to blame for the distress there pre- 
vailing, which was entirely owing to the 
factory system, and to the forgetfulness of 
the millowners that property had _ its 
duties as well as its rights. The hon. 
Member for Manchester quoted the other 
night the opinions of a chaplain extraordi. 
nary—the Rev. Baptist Noel—to prove 
that the Corn-laws had produced all the 
existing distress. He should quote to the 
House the opinion of a man who had 
during a long life studied the whole sub- 
ject of the causes which had brought about 
the present distress of the working 
classes in the manufacturing districts. 
That man had laboured night and day in 
this good work, but his praise and his re- 
ward had been a cell in the Fleet prison. 
[ Hear, — The Gentlemen opposite 
cried ‘* Hear, hear ;” they rejoiced in’ that 
man’s sufferings; they might i:aprison 
his body, but let him tell them they could 
not imprison his soul. Mr, Oastler was 
heartily engaged in forwarding the welfare 
of the operatives, It was he who put a 
step to the system of dragging out the 
poor people of the south of England to the 
manufacturing districts that they might 
fill up the places of those who had been 
brought to their end by this accursed sys- 
tem. Mr, Oastler said— 


The official ‘comparative table of the 
duration of life’ proves to a demonstration, 
that the unremitting labour of the factories is 
actually more destructive to human life than 
famine, war, or pestilence! I started from the 
perusal of that table with indescribable horror 
=I could scarcely believe my eyes! But the 
facts are indisputable !—the data most correct ! 
The horrible factory system is making a 
charnel-house of England—it cuts off life 
at both ends—it works the living to death— 
it genders death, untimely death, even.in the 
womb ! It destroys the stamina of both father 
and mother—it ushers into the world children 
who are incapable of life !—it actually cuts off 
one-half of the years of human existence! .[ 
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do not exaggerate; I appeal to the official 
table of births and deaths. The following ex- 
tracts from that table will prove if 1 am not 
abundantly borne out in all which I have 
assetted. In every 10,000 burials in the un- 
dermentioned places read the awful result : 
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Ratland 2 3,756 | 5,031 | 4; 
London. . moos 4.580 re) hs 
. (Bradford, Yorkshire | 4,67 | 5,806 | 7,061 | 2,939 
z Macclesfield . . 4,462 | 5,889 | 7,300 | 2,700 
Wie 3.6 oi0 4,290 | 5,911 | 7,117 | 2,883 
FS Preston 4,947 | 6,083 | 7,462 | 2,538 
aren + 4864 | 6,017 | 7,819 | 2,681 
5 Stockport . . 4,879 | 6,005 | 7,367 | 2,633 
Bolton... . 4,939 | 6,113 | 7,459 | 2,541 
é Leeds 2 ws 5,286 | 6,213 | 7,441 | 2,559 
Holbeck. . . + 5,090 | 6,133 | 7,337 | 2,663 





Now, had hon. Members opposite no 
better proof of sympathy to give than 
empty words? _ He assured them the 
working men of the north. of England 
would be well content if the hon. and 
learned Member for Bolton subscribed to- 
wards their relief 1,000/. out of the 
17,0001, he had received from the public. 
The. .millowners of Manchester, it ap- 
peared, allowed 102 families to pawn their 
clothes. to keep themselves alive; they 
collected the particulars of their cases, 
wrote them down on paper, and came to 
London. to state them, but they did not 
make one substantial effort for their relief. 
It, would have been excusable if they 
could bave alleged with honesty that they 
were ruined, and could subscribe nothing 
for that purpose ; but they took care not 
to say that they had not yet done anything 
to assist the perishing people. The hon. 
Member for Stockport asserted that 
the landlords compelled their surplus po- 
pulation to go into the manufacturing 
districts. He would read on the subject 
with permission of the House, an extract 
from the first report of the Poor-law 
Commissioners for 1835. It was a commu- 
nication on. the subject of the migration 
of labourers, in a letter from Eton and 
Ashworth, dated Turton; near Bolton, on 
of 6th month, 1834. It began, ‘* Respec 
friend ”"—for the writer as one of that 
class of men who made great professions of 
religious feeling :— 

“T take the liberty of forwarding for thy 
consideration, a few observations on the pro- 
posed New Poor-law Bill, the leading principle 
of which I most cordially approve, whilst in 
some of its details I fear it will be found prac- 
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tically defective. 1 would not venture to sug- 
gest an opinion to you, who have already so 
apie a store of evidence, were it not {I 
feel so much the vast importance of the sub- 
ject, and am most anxious that, whilst a 

is making, the law which is substituted for that 
now in force may be made applicable to the 
wants and circumstances of all parts of the 
community. The poor-rates of Lancashire 
have long been the lowest of any sony in the 
kingdom, in consequence of the great demand 
for labour, caused by the increase of manufac- 
tories. Full employment, in every depart+ 
ment, was never more easy to be found than 
now, consequently, wages have advanced in - 
most operative employments, and particularly 
so in the least skilful; spade Sabivicnede: for 
instance, who last year had 2s, 3d. per day, 
have now 2s. 6d. to 3s. Hand-loom weavers 
have been much wanted, and their w 
advanced, on an average ten per cent, 
bespeaks a scarcity of Jabourers here.” 


What that those poor men should have 
10 per cent. raised on their wages, and 
that that should bespeak a scarcity of 
labour! It was melancholy to think that 
the cotton-spinners of Manchester should 
make such assertions as they had, when 
wages had been raised 10 per cent. The 
letter proceeded :— 


“Tam most anxious that every facility be 
given to the removal of labourers from ‘one 
county to another, according to the demand 
for labour; this would have a tendency to 
equalize wages, as well as prevent, in degree, 
some of the turn-outs which have been of late 
so prevalent,” 


Ay? He found then, that the men of 
that same Mr. Ashworth had turned out, 
because they did not consider they were 
sufficiently repaid for their labour. Why 
he thought their traders were ruined in 
Lancashire, and that they required that 
Poor-law Bill to bring in extra numbers 
of poor labourers from the southern coun- 
ties to keep down the equalization of 
wages. But he would read an extract 
from another letter—a letter written 
Mr. R. H. Greg, a brother, he believed, 
of the late hon. Member for Manchester, 
to Mr. E. Chadwick, secretary to the 
Poor-law Commission. It began thus :— 

“ Manchester, Sept. 17, 1839.—I have for 
some time, thought of addressing you on the 
same matter as my friend Ashworth did some 
time ago.” 

What then, that Mr, Greg who was 
addressing the Poor-law commissioners on 
the same subject as Mr. Ashworth, was 

equalize wages, and was in 





assisting to 
deopuie Weinioas the poor handloom weavers 
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Were. increasing 10 per cent. in their 
wages. The letter continued— 
‘“Namély, the propriety of opening a com- 
indbition bwees our tierelag te say) under- 
districts and the southern over-peo- 
ones. It is at this momenta most im- 
ion, and deserves to be put 
seer tons mageeaanertl It must be looked 
spon asa happy coincidence that, at the period 
of depriving or curtailing perhaps the facilities 
of peining @ livelihood to the people of one 
half of England, and causing a fall in their 
present low wages, and a scramble amonyes 
thein for employment, there should exist a dif. 
ficulty in obtaining labourers at extravagant 
wages in these northern counties. This for- 
oe ovcurrence should be taken advantage 


To talk of extravagant wages when they 
looked to the poor handloom weavers whose 
wages had been raised 10 per cent. ! Those 
poor wretches had from time to time peti- 
tioned that House in vain, and had never 
obtained relief without a league being en- 
tered into with the Poor-law commis- 
stoners to obtain new labourers from the 
south of England, to be chained down to 
the factory mills and there to die. 


* But for the operation of the Poor-laws in 
binding down the labourers to their respective 
patishes, in the mode and to the degree I need 
not attempt to explain to you, of all men, 
thete wotild have existed a free circulation of 
labour throughout the country, to the benefit 
alike of the suuthern and northern parts.” 


He would assert, without. the least fear 
of contradiction, that this was a land of 
slavery, that. those men were bought and 
sold, by the Poor-law commissiouers . of 
England to the cotton-spinners in Lanca- 
shire, there to be worked to death. . Could 
any man who had heard the details which 
he had read that night doubt it? If they 
denied it, he knew not what the country 
would say to their assertion ; but he would 
leave it tv the country to judge. He would 
describe what the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, had recommended 
to save those poor wretches in Lancashire, 
and he fearlessly said, that the right hon. 
Baronet had shown, since he had taken his 
fal ee a House as. Prime Minister of 

and, a great anxiety to relieve the poor. 
But he would ask the right hon. Baronet 
to. carry out that sympathy towards the 
a r the next six months which he 
wn for the dead; for he had ascer- 
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law commissioners; but they must remem- 
ber that their appoiutments were in the 
power of that House, and that if they did 


not do their, dut ing to. the direc- 
tions. of the nes Sonar sl they 


ivi 

tained, after the division last night, that |. 
the poor of England must remain for the 
next six months at the mercy of the Poor- 
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would soon cease to hold them. He would 
then withdraw as far as he could, as.the 
representative of his constituents, who com- 
prised an immense mass of the operatives 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, the 
whole responsibility from the three. Poor- 
law commissioners for the next six.months, 
and. would . place it on the shoulders:of. the 
right hon. Baronet. He had a right.to do 
so. They had heard accounts of the dis- 
tress in. the counties of York and Lancas- 
ter; he was not going to deny them ;, but 
this he would tell the right hoa. Ba- 
ronet, that trade in Yorkshire was rapidly 
increasing ; that in his neighbourhood he 
had lately communicated, as he generally 
did, when he was residing there, with a 
great many of the working classes, and 
they told him they had as much employ- 
ment as they wanted; but what they 
wanted was this—better wages, which, 
however, they had much difficulty in eon- 
vincing their masters ought to be given 
them. He would then give the prescrip- 
tion of the hons Members for Manchester, 
Bolton, Salford, and Stockport ; three of 
whom were, he believed, closely connected 
with the cotton trade, and the feurth, the 
Member for Boltov, was connected with 
the revenue of the country. But he would 
first read what the right hon. Baronet had 
stated in that House; he said, 


“Tam one of those who have derived our 
fortunes from the industry of the operative 
classes, and [ trust that others, who owe their 
prosperity to the same causes, will feel, as I 
do, that it is our duty to relieve the public, by 
taking on ourselves the charge of a just re- 
quital to those. classes from whom our pros- 
perity has sprung.” 

He would ask those hon. Members, then, 
to reconcile their enormous wealth with 
the present dreadful distress which was 
stated to exist among the working classes, 
and if they could, any one of them, lay his 
head on his peer that night without say- 
ing he had his duty to. them, be did 
not envy him his repose. He would then 
refer to the medical relief that was sup- 

lied in the Keighley union. He had it 
cma under his notice now. three years 

», and.on application to the. medical 
. of the paiens bn toved that during 
the previous year he paid.only at 
the rate of 3s. 4d. a case, and that. io the 








they could interfere. He then sent a ar 
tidn to that place, where so many had been 
nted and ten. His petition was 

id ot the table ; what became of it after- 
wards he knew not, but those medicul 
officers received the same salaries still, and 
he did not hesitate to say there was a feel. 
ing of extreme disgust among the working 
classes, a3 well asthe better classes in that 
union, to think that the poor should have 
medical relief offered to them at a price 
which was not so high even as that which 
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next six months, without the superintend- 
whole 


ig | ing care of which commission the 


management of the would be thrown 
into inextricable ecahacde, to enable the 
Government to consider the shape in 
which it would present to Parliament the 
Poor-law bill itself, with such amendments 
ais my might think necessary, itr an early 
part of the next Session of Parliament: Tn 
the first place he would observe, with fe- 
to what had fallen from the hou. 
ember for Knaresborough, that what 
they were that night discussing was, whe- 
| ther the Poor-law commission should be 
. continued ; but the principal statements 
which the hon. Gentleman ght under 
the consideration of the House were 








was given to a dog doctor anywhere, and | if they were accurately stated, and which 
thut they were placed in that respect on a| he (Sir J, Graham) was sure, from. what 
level with dumb animals. Though he he knew of the hon, Gentleman, he meant 
should vote for the instrtiction of the hon. | them to be, of great local mismanagement. 
Member, still he felt regret, when hon.| They did not tend to impuga the conduct 
Members were anxious to redeem the ob- | of the central bodys om the contrary, they 
notious clauses of this bill, that such a| went far to show the danger local 
cotirse should have been taken ; for rate. | management being left unconteolled, and 
payers who formerly paid only 1s. 6d. for | were a strong argument in favour of the 
rates Were how paying 7s., 89., and 9¢.,' superintending authority of ome such 
and were paying, ty a great extent, the | commission as he then asked the House to 
nts Dah manufacturers. | continue. But, passing from the hon. 

ir J. Graham id, he was painfully | Member for spebroges i, eae turned to 
aware of the duty thatattached to him on | the hon. Gentleman who ght forward 


4 


the nt occasion, but he could assure , the present motion. It was quite unne- 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken, cessary on that point to vindicate the 
that to of manter,or warmth of purity of the hon. Gentleman's motion, or 


declamation, could spare hint from endea-' the kindliness of feeling that prompted 
vouring faithfully to d his public him to make that motion, for he had 
duty, and that, conscious of that duty, he | always thought from what he had known 
should not hastily abandon a measure the and heard of the hon. Gentleman, that they 
im of which he felt 80 deeply, and | were’ the characteristics of his conduct, 
to the principle of which measure, although both in that House and in his native 
it might require some consideration, and country. No vindication of that kind then 
be susceptible of some amendment, he was | was necessary; but, without being offensive 
conscientiously pledged, and from which | to the hon. Gentleman, he (Sir J. Graham) 
he would not recede. He thought it | would just call the attention of the House 
necessary to state thus much in the outset | to one very retmarkable fact, and it was 
of his ‘observations ; but having stated that, | this, that the hon, Gentleman wh» moved 
he the House would permit him to this instruction—which affected the dif- 
add that om the meastire which he had | ferent counties in England and Wales, was 
that night brought under discussion, he | not resident in this country’; that he had had 
did not ask 07 Mo Member in that no practical experience of the working of 
House to If to the maintenance | the system which he then sought to inter- 
of the Poor-law in its t state. He | rupt, and there) was this strange coiici- 
carefully reserved, as he stated on the | dence, that he represented oneof the few 
groves t, the discussion of all the | places in Englands.namely, Rochdale, to 

Is Of that measure; tay, the decision which this system of the New Poor-law 
of the Howse on the principle of the mea- | had not been extended: Now, the hon, Gen- 
suré itself, until the next Session of Par- | tleman said, that to prove a case there was 
liatnent. And all he would then ‘ask the | ‘nothing like a statement of f cases 


House to do was to pass a measure for the | resting on facta. He would’ agree with 
continwance of the commission for the the hon, Gentleman in the latter part of 
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thst: proposition, that there was nothing 
incing as resting on facts in_parti- 


cular cases. But then the hon. Gentle. 
man, having no personal knowledge of 
those facts, and his constituents having no 
personal experience of the working of the 
system, brought forward a string of cases, 
in a most sweeping form, which did not 
rest on. his authority, or theex- 
perience of his constituei:ts, but: which 
were ex parte statements — er parte 
statements, that could only be tested. by 
iognicts and uatil-facilities were given, he 
did:think that. statements of that kind 
were far more likely to mislead popular 
assemblies in discussing this question than 
any. other mode that could be. devised. 
The instruction that. was. moved on the 
previous night. touched only on the inci- 
dental. part.of the question to which. it 
more immediately referred. But the in- 
struction of that evening went to the very 
essence of the measure itself—namely, the 

er of extending the unions, which was 
the preliminary step to bringing the act 
into, operation anywhere, and the power 
which was, vested in the commissioners of 
refusing relief out.of the workhouse. That 
went. to the. very. essence. of the mea- 
sure) itself; and if he refused to. enter 
onthe, discussion of those points at that 
time,.it was, only. because he wished to 
leave. the measure. untouched for future 
discussion ;.and he was quite sure, that 
the, Heuse would see how impossible it 
was for him, without departing from that 
reserve which his sense of duty. imposed 
on him, to follow the hon. Member in the 
discussion of his details, But he would 
just) state to the House, that in point of 
fact, without giving any pledge itself on 
the: part. of the executive Government, 
those powers which were given by the Act 
of Parliament were not sought then to be 
altered in. the least degree. He did not 
ask. for any alteration of that law, but only 
for the continuance of the controlling power 
vested. in the commission by that law ; and 
he could further state, that by that law as 
it- would. remain, no power would exist to 
touch .the Gilbert Unions Act, and intro- 
duce.the Poor-law in its stead. - Then as 
to.local acts; he: would admit that indi- 
rectly some, interference had taken place ; 
but he would give no pledge whatever on 
the part, of the Government which should 
go: to demonstrate on their part a want of 
confidence iu the commission, or a feeling 
of prejudice against the principle of that 


prey 
weasure, which it would be their dnty to 
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reconsider, and bring under the notice. of 
that House ‘in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment... He thought.that takiog that. dis- 
cussion under the pressure which: then 
existed. would be prejudicial to the mea- 
sure, and he therefore could give nu such 
pledge ; but he asked the House to,extend 
the operation of the measures at. that time 
and under those cireumstances.. If they 
believed that the commission controlled by 
the executive could act so imprudently fur 
the short time to which it was proposed to 
be extended, then he said, ‘‘ Do not deal 
with this: question in the shape of an in- 
struction, but refuse the passing of the 
bill.” If, however, they had confidence in 
the commission controlled by the execu- 
tive, then, he would, say, reject the in- 
structions, but gene the measure.” .He 
would then call the attention of the House 
to one or two remarkable circumstances 
which ought not to be overlooked. .And 
first, with respect to this commission. 
This commission had yielded to public 
opinion, and as he thought most. judi- 
ciously, and quite in accordance with the 
spirit in which the measure was enacted. 
He said the commission within the last 
six weeks had marked its sense of the pres- 
sure of public: opinion, and. had yielded 
most. judiciously and. ina manner which 
he highly approved. When the act was 
discussed incidentally last Session, he had 
pointed out, some errors of judgment in 
carrying. the. original act into. execution. 
There had been an evasion of one of the 
most essential: provisions in the original 
enactment, by multiplying special orders 
in particular unions to.an immense extent, 
thereby evading the provision which ren- 
dered the passing of general orders neces- 
sary ; as it was only to those general orders 
that the approbation of the Secretary of 
State was necessary. Now, what had been 
the conduct of the conimission upon the 
vital point of forbidding out-door. relief ? 
Within the last six weeks,—yielding to 
public opinion—on ‘a re-consideration of 
all the circumstances, and from a proper 
sense of duty, they had put into one gene- 
ral order all the scattered, individual orders 
prohibiting out-door relief, and submitted 
them to his predecessor at the Home- 
office. That order had not been négatived, 
and the prescribed period, ‘within ‘which 
the Secre of State’s disapprobation 
should have signified being | just on 
the point of expiring, it was to be.con- 
cluded that the sanction of the depart- 
ment had thus indirectly been given, He 











that the commissioners had 

t' under ‘one’ general order all the 
touching’ out-door relief, and 
‘under the general execu- 
on that 
had shown a disposition to 
away with any consideration of the Act 
rls to bring their conduct 
direetly under the control: and into con- 
formity with the spirit of that act. But 


ati 
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which Mr. Fazakerley had presided, and 
in which he (Sir J. Graham) had the hon- 
our of acting. First, he would read the 
order itself. 

‘Every able-bodied person, male or female, 
requiring relief from any of the said parishes 
shall be ‘relieved: in the workhouse, and shall, 
together with such family as may be resident 
with him or her, and who’ may not be em- 

loyed,” &c., be resident in the workhouse,— 
** save and except the following cases,” 


Then followed seven most important re- 
laxations of the stringency of that rule: — 


“ First, when such person shall require re- 
lief in consequence of sudden or urgent neces- 
sity ; secondly, where such person requires re- 
lie on ‘account of any sickness, accident, or 
bodily or mental infirmity affecting such per- 
son, or any of his or her family.” 

Here was a very wide door opened to 
out-door relief, certainly, in the case of 
sickness” or any other “urgent neces- 
sity.” 

“ Thirdly, where such person requires relief 
for defraying the burial expense of any part of 
his family ; fourthly, where such person, being 
a widew, shall be in the first six months of her 
widowhood, even if childless.” 


He begged the House to observe how 
this was extended, — 


“Th case such person, being a widow, shall 
have a legitimate child or children dependent 
upon ‘her, &e., then, in that case, the widow 
shall, without stint or limit, receive relief out 
of ..the...workhouse, .and. nin pen homme 
sixthly, when such n, e confined in 
any put or place of safe custody,” 


This form was” ‘in consequence 
of ‘words in ‘the original act referring to 
the'rule which “be adopted towards 
members of a family ia the absence of the 
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head ; and thus a door was opened ‘for the 
relief of the wife and children in their own 


homes. J 
f ith 
“ Lastly, where relief was required: by:the 
wife and child, or children, of any able-bodied 
man who shall be-in the service of her, Ma- 
jesty as a soldier or sailor.” ; 


Now, these were assuredly most ims 
portant relaxations, as he stated, in ‘the 
stringency of the rule as laid down 
originally. "He did not wish to’ trouble 
the House by going further’ into the mat: 
ter, but by the 16th clause of the original 
act the executive’ had the power, sot 
within any prescribed period, but at any 
period whatever, to issue an order’ in 
Council, altering or relaxing any ‘of ‘the 
rules. There was, therefore, ample’ pro: 
tection in this power of thé’ executive 
(during the interval for which alone’ he 
asked the renewal of this measure) againet 
any hardship or injury arising | the 
administration of the law. - Now > 
without offence, he must say, that he never 
could hear without pain language’ from 
any side of the House which might have 
the effect—he knew it would not by any 
Member be uttered with the object—~of 
exciting angry passions, on the part of the 
commercial or manufacturing interésts, 

inst the landed interests, or on the part 
of those 2 ca the former. Neither 
could he refrain from frankly admi' 
that the main source of the prosperity’ 
this country was its: manufacturing ‘in- 
dustry and enterprise. But now, ie 
asked, what had been the operation of the 
law, in the manufacturing districts; asto 
this rule of out-door relief? One could not 
conceive a case in which that rule was 
likely to have a more stringent application 
than in the instance of the Irish handloom 
weavers, not having settlements in the ma- 
nufacturing districts. ‘The rigour of the 
law would lead the commissioners’ to ‘say, 
“ Give them relief, but remove them from 
this country to Ireland.”" That ‘was’ the 
strict letter of the law. But was that the 
direction given by the commissioners? 
Anything but that. He‘held iw his haid 
orders passed within the last week by the 
commissioners, in respect to this very case 
of the handloom weavers in Manchester; 
directing the assistant-commissioner to tise 
oe authority over the board of | — 

irecting peremptorily that be’ af. 
forded to these r sem not in the'-work- 
house, but out of doors, in the’ shape of 
bfeaking stones or work of other’kind; paid 
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for fairly--and no attempt was made to 
remove them to Ireland in consideration of 
that, relief. He hoped the House would 
him for departing somewhat from 
the:strict line he had laid down in the dis- 
cussion of this question, not to enter into 
details. On the best consideration he 
could give to the subject, he thought he 
had: net exceeded his duty in going thus 
far.to. remove false impressions ; further 
than that. he did not feel it his duty to ga. 
Last night the House gave him a general 
support in resisting the intreduction of 
ts... He hoped nothing had 
fallen from him which would induce them 
to. withdraw now that limited confidence 
which alone at, present he asked. Having 
made .these. observations, it would be his 
duty to. resist both the amendments of the 
hon,.Member for Rochdale ; and he haped 
the majority would support. him in that 
resistance. 

Me. M. Philips should not have tres- 
passed upon the attention of the House 
hadit not been for the exceedingly per- 
sonal character of the speech which had 
beeii delivered by the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough—a speech far different in 
tone fram that which had just been de- 
livered, and a speech which he listened to 
with a great deal of pain, He had lis- 
tened to that speech in the expectation of 
hearing the hon, Member ‘for Knares- 

support the motion of the hon, 
Member for Rochdale. But, unless bold 
declamation was to be taken as argument, 
there was not much argument in the 
speech. As to the opinions the hon, 
ember had expressed of the manufac- 
turers, he would not go much into that 
subject, not wishing to be betrayed into 
any undue warmth, even in debating, and 
very unwilling to follow the example of 
the hon. Member himself in that respect, 
He would content himself with just ad- 
verting to the manner in which, as he 
imagined, quite. unjustifiably, the hon, 
Member % alluded to the manufacturers, 
as if they were necessarily without feeling, 
and as if their sole objert was their ag- 
grandizement at the expense of the blood 
and sinews of their fellow-citizens. This 


he would tell the hon, Member, that he 
had formed a very wrong estimate of the 
character of those among whom it ap- 
peared he had been in the habit of living, 
Thoagh it was not for him to pretend 
that the manufacturers, asa body, were 
mere mereiful or liberal than aoy other 
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class, and, althaugh he wished net io 


institute comparisons, this he sa tem 
that the manufacturers of Manchester. 
could not with truth be eharged with any. 
dereliction of duty, or any want of sym- 
pathy with ihe necessities of their poorer 
fellow-townsmen; and that to affirm that 
they were not always ready to lend relief 
to the eperatives when distressed, was a 
libel upon their characters in no degree 
borne out by truth. As to the admi-« 
nistration of the Peor-law in Manchester, 
it would be sufficient for him to say, that 
he knew the rates had doubled between 
the 24th of March last and the 24th of 
March preceding ; so that there was ecer- 
tainly no indication of the manufacturers 
shrinking from the consequences of the 
distress prevailing among the poor. Now, 
as to the manufaeturers, to whom the hon, 
Member for Knaresborough had been 
pleased to allude in terms they had not 
deserved, this he would say, that one of 
them had told him (which he knew to he 
the case,) that he never shortened the time 
even of working, unless he was losing to 
such an amount as would, if carried on, 
produce an annual loss of 10,0007. Others 
had given him 7,000/. as the sum; and 
really, was it not a very strong cireum- 
stance, that these master manufacturers 
did not even shorten time, much less 
reduce wages, till they were losing at such 
a rate as would inevitably, if continued, 
lead them to bankruptcy, And he might 
state, that last year, when there was great 
pressure upon the operatives—just to show 
that there was no lack of proper sympathy, 
(though he was far from boasting as re- 
garded bis class, much less as regarded 
himself), between 3,000/. and 4,000), 
had been ealleeted in an incredibly short 
space of time, in order to relieve the dis- 
tressed families, and prevent the pledging 
of furniture, elothes, &c. Thus much, then, 
in justification of the manufacturers, who 
had been so unfatsly attacked. Now, as to 
himself. The hon. Member, for Knares- 
borough had charged him with haying 
been absent from the last division:on. the 
subject; that was true, and it was true 
that he had been intentionally absent, and 
the reason svag this, that the proposition 
before the House had been one whieh would 
involve censuse of the separation of man 
and wife, which separation took place 
at Manchester before it was included ipa 
union; and he did not wish to imply a 
censure upon the old practice in the town, 











neither did he wish hastily to vote appro- 
bation’ of a principle which be thought 
well- worthy of the most careful consider- 
ation ‘of the House. Now, as to the 
general character of the Poor-law, he was 
not about to! shrink from any declaration 
of opinion he had given in favour of the 
principle of the law, which he considered 
had been productive of great advantage, 
more particularly to the agricultural dis~ 
triets; and he should not on this occasion 
offer the right hon. Baronet the slightest 
opposition, This was a question on which, 
of all others, he would never be committed 
toa faetious opposition to the Govern- 
ment. It was above all party consider- 
ations, and by him it had never been 
made a party question. He had been 
attacked vielently upon the subject at the 
election when he had stood up for the 
bill, because he had believed it a good 
bill; and he was: not to be deterred from 
the course he had adopted from conviction. 
He wae persuaded at the same time, that 
with the experience they had obtained of 
the working of the act, some alterations 
might be desired, and he much wished to 
see the aet discussed more with reference 
to the alterations which had been already 
introduced into its working by the com- 
migsiovers, than to its original shape and 

ation, which had been so materially 
altered (as ‘by the important relaxation 
stated by the right hon. Baronet), respect- 
ing. out.door relief and other points. Still 
it: was so much the practice to take the 
act merely as it stood, that he confessed 
he had sometimes been led to think cer- 
tain alterations might be made init. It 
ought, however, to be made: plain to the 
world, that there had been great changes 
in the law as’ originally framed, and the 
time of the House could not be more pro- 
fitably: employed, perhaps, than in the 
revision of the aet at the earliest possible 
period next Session, Having said thus 
mach, ‘he should have no difficulty, in 
cage of a division, in voting for the bill 
before the House, 

Mr, Wakley said, it was now understood, 
that the Goverment had resolved to ad- 
bere to the principles of the existing law, 
and ‘the right hop, Baronet, with a can- 
dour whieh did him eredit, had admitted, 
that such was the ease. It now appeared, 
then, that the Whig aristocracy of Eng- 
land, and the Tory aristoeracy of England, 
were pledged tothe maintenance of the 
existing law in its principles, But when 
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the right hon. Baronet, on the 16th of the 


resent month, made his statement in the 

ouse, that he was desirous of prolonging 
the commission for six months, he gave 
no notification whatever that it was his 
intention to maintain the existing law. It 
appeared, that he had put an interpretation 
upon those words which circumstances 
had not justified. He did not complain 
of the conduct of the right hon. Baronet 
om that occasion, but this he did say, that 
he had been completely deceived, He 
admitted it frankly; he had been deceived, 
The circumstances whieh had deceived 
him, however, were simple and clear 
enough. In the present year in the Jast 
Session the subject of the Poor-law had 
been discussed, and with seyeral anxious 
debates, The right hon. Baronet then led 
the opposition to the bill, and Lord Joba 
Russell having proposed the prolongation 
of the commission for ten years, the right 
hon, Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, 
had himself proposed that the period be 
reduced to five years, Having now become 
the leader of the Government, he did cer. 
tainly expect that the right bon, Gentlee 
man would oply request the House. ta’ 
continue the commission for a short time; 
therefore, in a moment of infinite gratifi- 
cation, he had expressed hig determination 
not to offer any opposition to the con- 
tinuance of the commission, He should 
adhere to that pledge, but at the same 
time he confessed, that he had haped, 
considering the circumstances under which 
the right hon, Baronet had acted, that 
his better judgment had resumed its sway, 
that his determination to maintain the 
commission had relsxed, that he was sen« 
sible of the strong feeling in the country 
against the existiag commission and. the 
law, and that he was prepared. to yield 
to public opinion, and to senew the 
commission for a short time, only. to 
abolish it altogether, It-now appeared, 
however, that the commission was to. be 
continued. He had expected, from the 
constitution of the Government, that: a 
different course would have been pursued, 
The hon. Member for East Kent had ex 
pressed opinions adverse to the law, The 
noble. Lord, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, had taken a very active part 
against many of the clauses. Thea the 
learned Attorney-General had. made ca 
speech against it marked by that siacere 
feeling and sympathy for the poor which 
to the bon. Gentleman wag natural, Then 
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the hon. and learned poe oem 
bad never expressed an opinion in favour 
of the law. At the onns tha he had 
not forgotten that the right hon. Baronet, 
the Home Secretary, and the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Colonial Affairs, had 
been among the framers of the measure. 
Still, looking to the general formation of 
the Government, he had expected a dif- 
ferent course would have been pursued upon 
the subject. However, he had been 
deceived. But the deception he had 
laboured under would be in some respects 
useful to him; it enabled him to under- 
stand the position he held as an individual 
in that House; and it would be useful to 
the country, also, as pointing out clearly 
the course which ought to be pursued, and 
to which he would soon advert. Now, a 
great deal had been said to night as re- 
spected abuses under the law. The hon. 
Member for Rochdale had brought for- 
ward a motion on which, if there was a 
division; he would divide with him. Last 
night he had not divided, for he consi- 
dered that the motion then made had 
been imperfect, and could not, in fact, 
had it been adopted, be carried out by 
the commissioners or guardians. But 
he differed from the hon. Member for 
Rochdale in the opinion, that hon. Mem- 
bers had expressed, that on every ques- 
tion ht forward in the House every 
Member ought to vote and to declare 
his opinion. - The effect of this would 
often be to force Members to a division 
before they had been able to form 
their judgment properly on the question 
to be submitted to them. That had fre- 
quently happened to him, or rather would 
have happened, had he not, on such oc- 
casions, quitted the House rather than 
vote on questions whereon he had not had 
time to make up his mind on a due deli- 
beration and proper investigation of the 
merits. [Mr. Hawes: Hear.] The hon. 
Member cheered. Had he the sagacity of 
that hon. Member—had he half that hon. 
Member’s experience, happy acuteness, 
and vivid perception, joined with that 
profundity of judgment which ever cha- 
racterized the hon. Member, then might 
he be able to comprehend subjects the 
most abstruse with the slightest attention ; 
and on questions the most difficult to form 
his opinion at once speedily and soundly ; 
but he had not those extraordinary quali- 
fications ; therefore, sorry he was for it, 
he must be content, like ordinary men, to 
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endeavour by consideration and attention, 
to make up his mind upon eeat 
questions.’ Now as to the detailed cases 
which had been given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, in a great degree he 
(Mr. ‘Wakley) could confirm what had 
been stated. He thought in discussing a 
question of this nature, it was not so im- 
portant to dwell upon cases of hardship 
originating from the operation of the law 
—not upon specific abuses, as upon the 
principle of the law—upon its tendency 
to produce the evils complained of. It 
was the false principle upon which the 
Poor-law was based which he wished to 
see fully discussed, and which required im- 
mediate alteration. If he understood the 
principle of the Poor-law correctly, it 
amounted to this—that it took away from 
the rate-payers the powers of applying the 
fund collected for the relief of the poor to 
its original purpose, it deprived the rate- 
payers of the authority they formerly pos- 
sessed, and transferred it to the Poor-law 
commissioners at Somerset-house. He did 
not think that it were possible for haman 
ingenuity to construct a law which ope- 
rated more oppressively on the poor than 
that which the commissioners at Somerset- 
house were instructed to carry into effect. 
What remedy has been proposed by a 
Member of this House for the evil? The 
hon. Member for Bath, whom he was 
sorry not to see in his place, had directed 
his mind to the consideration of this sub- 
ject with the view of discovering a remedy 
for the admitted abuses of the Poor-law. 
To effect that object, the hon. Member 
had hit upon one of the most extraordinary 
schemes that could, by any possibility, 
have entered into the mind of a human 
being. This remedy was of x most extra- 
ordinary character. The hon. Member for 
Bath proposed to transfer the authority 
from the Poor-law commissionets at So- 
meret-house to the Secretary of State’ for 
the Home Department. He could con- 
ceive nothing more destructive to the real 
interests of the poor, than that they should 
be placed at the mercy of the Home Se- 
cretary. The hon. Baronet who now filled 
that office would not, he was sure, think 
he meant, by his observations, to reflect 
upon him individually. He did not refer 
to any individual who had filled, who now 
filled, or was likely to occupy, the office 
of Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, but he cbjected tothe proposed 
alteration purely on principle, He was, 














indeed, astonished that such a proposition 
should...bave originated. from the hon. 
pay for Bath.. Of all the Members 
of the House, he thought teat that hon. 
Gentleman would, have been the last to 
have samvenpiated such a transfer of aa- 
thority...,.When, that hon, Member advo- 
cated in the House. the interests of the 
Canadians, he informed them that he ap 
plied. in vain for justice to the Home Se- 
cretary ; he said. that he could absolutely 
get nothing. from, him; that he was lite- 
rally, spurned, from the door, when he 
applied in behalf of the Canadians, whose 
claims he had been appointed to advocate. 
He (Mr. Wakley) could not recal to mind 
the precise tropes and figures of ‘speech 
which the hon. Member made use of on 
the occasion to which he referred, but the 
impression left on his mind was, to the 
effect, that it was ridiculous for the Cana- 
dians to suppose that they could obtain 
anything, but injustice from the Secretary 
of State. He would, were the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath in the House, ask that hon. 
Gentleman, whether it was likely that he 
(Mr, Roebuck) would meet with more 
civility. from the Home Secretary now, 
than did .on a former occasion—he 
would ask him whether he thought that 
he would. meet with more humanity in that 
quarter ?. Does. the hon, Gentlemen con- 
sider that, the Seeretary of State is less 
fortified. in his opinion, in consequence of 
being backed by a large majority of the 
House of Commons? . Such a transfer of 
power would be a mere device to deprive the 
or of redress ; and that being his opinion, 
| (Mr. Wakley) would. offer the motion, 
whenever submitted to the House, his most 
strenuous opposition, He would now refer 
to the discretionary powers possessed by 
the Poor-law commissioners, and_ that 
question involved also the, consideration 
of the principle of the enactment, as well 
as two. other points, springing out of the 
law-—one relating to. the centralization of 
power. in the hand of the commissioners, 
and the other having reference to the legal 
tight of. the poor to demand parochial re- 
lief, ..These points he would illustrate 
presently... He. thought that it was the 
paramount duty of the House to under- 
stand the nature of the question then under 
iscussion. .. He would ask hon. Members 
whether the. nobis 
the aristoeracy of t 
to claim the protection of the law—whether 


jes should be appointed to adjacent 
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of Eagland—whether 
is country had.a right 
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exclusively for them, and to. protect their 
many privileges, when theydenied the 
same right to the poor? Had thepoor:the 
protection of the law? » By the laws)of 
this country, the poor had been literally 
outlawed—they had been placedbeyond 
the pale of the law, The law of the pres 
sent day was not the Jaw whieh existed 
for the poor in the time of Queen Elizas 
beth, By the statute of Elizabeth, the 
poor had a right to demand ‘relief—the 
law authorised them to demand it. .-How 
were the poor provided for before:-the 
enactment of Elizabeth? Hon. Members 
should recollect, that before that. périody 
there were scattered through the ‘country 
a number of monastic and, charitable 
institutions, erected for the . purpose :of 
administering . relief to the «distressed; 
When these were. dispersed: at the ‘Re« 
formation, the act of Elizabeth’ came 
into operation, .which gave the : poor a 
right to demand assistance, when neces» 
sity impelled them. The right of a poor 
man was as strong as the right of\:the 
first nobleman in the land; the one had 
not a stronger claim upon the. ction’ 
of the law than the other. Gould: that 
fact be denied by hon. Members ?:). What 
did they say tha: ‘hey: would do?: | They’ 
declared their intention of . passing: a law 
which would deprive the. poor of their! 
right to claim legal protection. They had 
also erected a tribunal of an irresponsiblé 
character. He was not in the House;when 
the Poor-law Bill was first: proposed, he 
did not participate in its enactment. \ Let 
hon. Members ask themselves how: they as 
individuals would liketo becompelled to.aps 
ply to.a certain authority for relief, without 
knowing beforehand what. was the nature 
of the reception they were likely 40: re= 
ceive? He said again, that the poor had 
a right to the protection of the law. «lf 
they denied them that right, they destroyed 
the. principle. of true. aristoeracy.») He 
would ask whether that was Conservatisai? 
Whether that was the effectual mode sof 
maintaining the institutions.of the coun 
try, to obtain the good feelings of the poor; 
and to uphold the monarchical principle? 
He thought that the present: course -was 
fraught with great danger to the country’; 
it was one that could not be pursued with 
safety or impunity. It was his belief, that 
if the House adhered to the law ast at 
present. stood—if its provisions were not 
considerably mitigated—that the country 





| would. be stained with blood, -That:was 
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his opinion, and it was his duty to state 
it to the House. He had frequent oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the real feelings of 
the country respecting the Poor-law. He 
mixed with people belonging to all classes 
of society ; Re was conversant with their 
opinions, It was the belief of the great 
majority of the country, that the Poor- 
law was not only inhuman in its nature, 
but anti-Christian,—yes, he would repeat, 
it was anti-Christian—and that it had its 
origin in selfishness —the most destructive 
feeling that could be engendered by the 
heman mind. He did not believe that the 
Poor-law originated in a feeling of selfish. 
ness; it sprang from ignorance of the 
condition of the poor. Jf hon. Members 
could ‘see what he was almost daily in 
the habit of witnessing, he felt assured 
that their views would undergo a material 
modification. Was it right that the poor 
should be subjected to such treatment ? 
The right hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Dorchester, had informed the House that 
évening io the course of his speech, that 
the commissioners at Somerset-house had 
considerably, in certain districts, relaxed 
the operation of the law. He would ask 
the House if the Poor-law commissioners, 
possessing the limited information which 
they could obtain, considered it their duty 
to apply the law less rigorously,: whether 
the Poor-law guardians, having better op- 
portunities of being made acquainted with 
the local condition of the poot, could not 
also be empowered to relax, under certain 
circumstances, the operation of the law ? 
He did not see why the discretionary 
er should be taken from the guardians, 

e would ask, was this an effort of reform? 
Was this paying a proper deference to the 
wishes of the people ? He was not for the 
total abolition of the law, but he thought 
that the interest of the poor was so vast, 
that the nation genera!ly was so mixed up 
with the question of the poor, that it was 
advisable that a court of appeal should 
be constituted: To preside at this court 
he would -have a mah in whose judg- 
ment and humanity he could place im- 
plicit reliance ; he would appoint a man 
‘who should be designated the ‘ Poor- 
law Judge.” He would also suggest the 
appointment of a Poor-law advocate, 
whose duty it should be to ‘support 
before that tribunal’ the claims of the 
poor and distressed. If her most gracious 
Majesty had her paid advocates, he did 
not’ see why the poor should not have 
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theirs. 
the Sesretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, would take this subject into 
his serious consideration. He maintained 
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He hoped the hon. Gentleman, 


that the poor had a right to be placed 
under the law, and not under theauthority 
of paid commissioners at Somerset house, 
whose, administration | of the law. must 
depend to some extent upon the state. of 
bodily health, for what would be law one 
day, would not be law the next. What do 
the commissioners say with reference to 
the application of the poor for relief?. . In 
the report of 1829 it is said :— 


“A pauper likewise commonly receives the 
public relief as his due.” 


As his due? He (the pauper) does not 
go down on his bended knee to suppli- 
cate relief. Then, again, to continue the 
same extract :— 


“ And without any gratitude or any of the 
feeling which induces the industrious labourer 
to make the most and the best of his hard- 
earned gains.” 


He would ask if any person who could 
use such language was fitted to administer 
relief to the poor? He felt assured, that 
if these were the notions. really euter- 
tained by any one appointed to carry the 
Poor-law into operation, they had much 
mistaken the feelings of the House. . He 
would say a few words with reference to 
the constitution of the present law as car- 
ried out by the Poor-law commissioners. 
He would ask the House whether they 
approved of the present size of the Poor- 
law unions? He wished to know whether 
hon. Members who supported this law 
considered that it'was right that anions 
should exist embracing between thirty and 
forty parishes, containing a population of 
100,000 persons? He was acquainted 
with one union which contained a popula- 
tion of 120,000 individuals. Hon. Mem- 
bers should consider the size of the unions 
in connection with the application for re- 
lief. A man statying for food applies ‘to 
the overseer for assistance ; he is told to 
make an application to the board of 
guardians. To effect that purpose, this 
poor pauper has to walk a distance of nive 
tiles, [An ‘hou. Member said: twelve 
miles.]° A Gentleman below ‘me’ 'says 
twelve miles. Owing to the pawpér Wav- 
ing miscalculated his time, he arrives too 


late ; he finds the board broken up, and 


he is compelled to retrace his weary steps 
without having received a promise .of re- 
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Hef) He would ask hon, Members, what 
thust be the feelings of a man under such 
citeumstances? what mast be his reflec: 
tions, when he reeatled to wind ‘that his 
father, and perhaps brothers, had fought 
and’ bled in the defence of his coun- 
try? ‘He’ would now ‘direct the at- 
tention “of the House to the adminis- 
tration of medical relief to ‘the’ poor 
wader the operation of the Poor-law en- 
actmént. In former times the poor man 
could easily obtain medical assistance when 
it was needed. If the mati was honest, 
industrious, and deserving, his neighbours 
were always ready to afford him every 
assistance, without the necessity of apply- 
ing to the overseers or guardians of the 

The parish doctor was on the spot, 
and was always willing to give his advice 
in cases of illness. If these happy days 
were ever to be restored, the preliminary 
step was to restore parochial government, 
but in such a manner as to obviate the 
abuses which existed under the old system. 
The unions were so large and extensive, 
that it was quite impossible for the poor to 
obtain’ the necessary relief ‘in cases of 
sickness: Connected with this subject he 
woald read a communication which he 
had received from a gentleman connected 
with the Basford Union, It was dated 
April 17, 1841 :— 


“ Siry—I beg leave to forward to. you the 
following particulars relating to ihe adminis- 
tration oF medical relief in the Basford 
Union :—They have been communicated to 
me by a friend, on whose accuracy I can filly 
rely, In that union, a medical gentleman, wlio 
has only recently passed his éxamination as 
medical practitioner, holds two districts, con- 
sisting of twelve different parishes, including 
a population of 12,410 persons (according to 
the census taken ten years ago, since which 
it has considerably increased), situate in an 
agri¢ultural “and alee Moth country, the 
salafy which he receives for fulfilling the me- 
dical duties in the whole of those two districts 
being only. 674. a year. He resides at Bul- 
well,;.and ‘before he. reaches three of, the 
parishes—namely, Woodborough (population 
717), Lambley (population 690), and Calver- 
ton (population 1,064), each of which is seven 
miles distant from ‘his own residéncé—he 
passes, in’ order to’ visit his patients, through 
Arnold; containing 3,572 persons, at a distance 
of four miles 3. and, in. Arnold there resides a 
legally ified medical gentleman, who, has 


practised there for at least, thifteen years, a 
man of excellent conduct, and 
versally r ‘a 
“46 the ‘Tefidér system, which Nhe has’ p 
lintself never’ to adopt. 


believe uni- 
ected. Ife has a strong objection 
edg 

He attended several 
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years previous to the formation of the union 
of the parishes of Arnold,Calverton,and Wond- 
borough ; and applications bave since been 
made to him for a renewal of his services, bat 
the tender system forms the objection to his 
consenting. He held one district in the union 
for three years, but finding that the amount of 
remuneration was inadequate to the’ duties 
requited of hith, he resigned it; and because 
he would not tender, the distriet was awarded 
to as unqualified person, who,, after, three 
months’ trial, was dismissed for incompetency 
and neglect of duty, , The district is now held 
by the young man before referred to, who has 
just commenced practice, and who already 
jolds another district in the same union. ‘The 
extreme parishes of the two districts are at 
least twelve miles asunder, so that if a patient 
living at either of the three parishes. requires 
medical attendance, he has to send. seven 
miles for the medical officer, which will, in ur- 
gent cases, require a distance of fourteen 
miles to be travelled, almost daily, and fre- 
quently a distance of twenty-eight miles’ (if 
two visits be required in a day), before medi- 
cines cao be obtained and supplied to the sitk 
person.” 

It was important that the poor should 
receive medical relief with the least - 
ble delay. In many cases of accident, 
such as fractures, wounds of blood-vessels, 
inflammations, delay was death. The 
difference of five minutes often, in such 
cases, made all the distinction between 
life and death. Were hon. Members who 
supported such a state of things infltenced 
by feelings of inhumanity or gross igno- 
rance? He did not mean to assert that 
there was no rethedy for the evil. «In for- 
mer periods the poor could easily: obthin 
relief from the medical man resident ‘iin 
his own parish of district. He was ready 
to admit that many abuses existed unter 
the operation of the old law; ‘but has tot 
the present Poor-law produced evils much 
greater than those which formerly: pre- 
vailed ?> He (Mr. Wakley) would propése 
to the Secretary of State a remedy for the 
evil, The members of the medical! pro- 
fession had taken a-deep intetest ity this 
subject, it had been much discussed by 
them. It caused him much regret thathe 
should differ from the “profession on the 
question involved in the mode of admi- 
nisteritig “medical relief to the poor, “He 
was convinced that the'view taketi by the 

sion’ was ah erroneous: one. © This 
sabject had been investigated by several 


‘societies, and hat been fully inquired into. 


The tight hon: Baronet would see im the 

second report of the evidence af acedént 

of the ‘proceedings of the» committee. 
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‘some’ important evidence, which ought, 
‘from that distinguished surgeon’s ability 
and-knowledge, to have great weight with 
the House... Sir A. Cooper was asked his 
opidion of the system of tenders... He 


replied: that it| must end in the death of 


the unfortunate paupers. In confirmation 
of that opinion, he said, 

»* What guarantee have you that the lowest 
tender is not put in bya surgeon incompetent 
to perform. the duties of the office of medical 
attendant ?”’ 

»SirA. Cooper’ spoke most. strongly 
against) the system. He proposed that.a 
calculation should be made of the cost of 
attending each case. All those receiving 

rochial relief should be entered on a 
ist, and.so-much_ per case should be paid 
to the medical. man, and if he attended 
additional cases, he should be remunerated 
in the same manner. Having got over 
the difficulty as:to what. the payment 
should. be, for it was felt to be a difficulty 
st the medical profession, what he 
would take the Jiberty of proposing to 
the: Government was, that: medical orders 
should be made out and placed in the 
hands. of certain, persons in every. parish 
~~say the clergyman of the parish, the 
churchwardens,. and the overseers, and 
also the relieving officer; and that a per- 
son. whom the authorities admitted to be 
entitled to medical_relief,.on making ap- 
ication for.such ao order and receiving 
wt, should. then have an opportunity. of 
taking it to any medical practitioner he 
might. think proper, to that one residing 
nearest to his own home, or to that.one-in 
whose. ability and attention he bad the 
greatest confidence, and for whom he had 
the highest regard, and who would attend 
him for, the sum named at the beginning 
of the year. Such a plan could not add 
to: the,.expense of the union, although 
it, would give to the person an oppor- 
tunity, of having his choice of a medical 
practitioner. Jt too frequently happened 
that:a poor person living at the extrem 
point. of .a union was afflicted with. sick- 
ness, and although ther might bea medi- 
cal practitioner withinalf .a mile of his 
residence, and one of great respectability 
too, the poor creature would be compelled 
to.go .or.send seven miles to obtain the 
vecessary aid.. Was that justice, was that 
kindness tothe poor? . It amounted,)in.a 
great, many instances, to the sacrifice of 
hamap Jife;,and. he was.quite satisfied, 
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Before that committee Sir.A. Cooper gave | 








that if the House would only investigate 
the matter, this state of things ‘would not 
be ‘allowed to: exist after another Session 
of> Parliament.) He wished: much toread 
to the House: the: statement. contained: in 
a letter which he received from Uttoxeter 
in April fast, relative to the case of a poor 
maniip-a union of sixteen parishes. The 
writer said; ©! 


“A case has just occurred this last week, 
where a neighbouring medical man, not the one 
attached to the ‘union, was sent for to visit an 
individual, the father: ofa small: family ‘of 
seven or eight. children, and who, when he 
arrived, found him suffering under deep-seated 
disease of the lungs, apparently the conse- 
quence of neglected bronchitic inflammation, 
with but faint hopes of recovery. This poor 
fellow, on being asked why he sent for the 
medical man’ in question, and not the’ union 
doctor, seeing that he owed for a former atten- 
dance, in, fact; had not been able to pay for 
any part of it, replied, ‘how could he send _so 
far, a distance ofseven miles, and no money to 
pay the messenger, first for fetching the sur- 
geon, and then the medicine : he had but half 
a crown in the world, and tendered two shil- 
lings of it to ‘pay for the journey, leaving,” as 
he: faintly said, ‘ to his) wife sixpence to pay 
fora bit of:coal: they then stood in need of.’ 
This could not be taken, the poor man is still 
attended to, and the. half crown was left. as 
a something to defray the cost of other neces- 
saries a large and poor family may easily be 
supposed to want, with the principal wholly 
incapacitated ; but who, with proper treatment 
early enough applied, might have been well 
and ‘hearty... This is the language of the medi- 
eal man attending, and whose name. Iam 
atliberty to.give, and will gladly do so:should 
you wish it.” 

Hundreds, nay, thousands, of similar 
cases might be adduced to show how badly 
the present system of medical relief worked 
for the poor.in large unions. He: trusted 
that the right hon. Baronet would take the 
subject. into his consideration, and, if he 
found the present system could be altered 
without inconvenience, and without: :in- 
creasing the public expense, seeing also 
that: it would be: advantageous to; the poor, 
adopt-the plan he had recommended,: 

Sir R.-Peel: What will the »probable 
expense be ? 

Mr, Wakley said, from the calculation 
whieh had been made, it would be.from 
6s, 6d. te 9s, per head. . He had-refersed 
to the size of the unions; and he believed 
that: the »House was of opinion, as the 
committee.of inquiry was, that the unions 
were too large. If those unions:were in- 
tended:to.be. continued, it, was monstrous 
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to: make them soilarge. - Where the unions 
were) small. the law worked better than 
where they were large, because the circum- 
stances of each case could be more accu- 
rately:investigated.. In the next place, he 
would ask, did the House approve of the 
mode: of electing guardians ?.. Was that 
a/part-of the law» which: ‘* Reformers” 
liked ? Was the present mode of choosing 

ardians agreeable to the views and feel- 
ings, of those Gentlemen who advocated 
the popular cause? .What.did his. hon, 
Friend,‘ the:Member for Lambeth, . say 
to it? “How were the guardians elected 
now-a-days? First of all, there was’ no 
public meeting, There was a quelling of 
the public spirit at-once, And how was 
the voting carried on? A poor occupant 
of premises in the parishes who paid bis 
rates would possess but one vote, while the 
absent owner of larger property would have 
six votes. © Was'that a mode of election 
which ‘the House could approve? Re- 
céotly, in a parochial election in London, 
one person. put in 1,500. proxies. That 
must be a pretty system under which such 
a thing could be done.' Under the old 
law ‘every rate-~payer had a right to vote. 
[Av hon. Member: Not under the local 
acts.] ‘No, not under your local acts, but 
under the act of Elizabeth before it was 
spoiled by modern innovations, Sturges 
ew Act. was a shameful innovation ; 
and in-looking over: the books in the lib- 
rary ofthe House, he found, ‘to his aston- 
ishment, that that act was passed without 
any discussion whatever. The present 
law transferred the six votes there given to 
onemaw to the absent owner, and that 
was another great, and gross, and scan- 
dalous innovation of the just rights of the 
rate-payers. He hoped, then, that he 
might understand the House to consider 
the unions too large, the mode of electi 
guardians radically bad, and the medica 
arrangements very imperfect, » What was 
perfect, then.?-'T had ‘a! central board 
foro the’ purpose of securing» uniformity, 
because the ancient’ practice presented 
such a icheckered diversified: scene. 
Well, what had been the system of govern 
ment' adopted by the commissioners who 
formied that: central board? Chairmen of 
boards of guardians -who-were Members 
of: that: House had ‘said to: him, “ How can 
yoa object to the authority of the eommis- 
sioners ?:'They .never ‘interfere: with ‘us: 
We do just:what we like.” . But was that 
avsystemof daw? .oIt wasodespotism, A 
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system which permitted those in office: to 
do just what they pleased was a) system of 
tyranny. There wasno law'which could 
be said to be violated ander sucha system, 
and the poor must’ of necessityobé deft 
without protection He would nowadvert 
to the question of diet.:: He had’ heard »it 
stated again and again: by hon. Members 
of that House, that their! objeet in support- 
ing the new Poor-law was. to improve ‘the 
condition of the poor.. The object was:an 
uncommonly good one, and very easily 
professed, but, he feared, not 80° @ 
carried: into effect.» Hon, Members’ h 
repeatedly declared that the first! object 
which they had in view was to increase 
the wages of labour,: and to make the 
English labourer an independent man, 
Those were all’ very good objects: He 
had often heard: it alleged that’ the la- 
bourer would become independent,’ and 
his wages would be-raised, because if he 
could not get good: wages lie would fall 
back upon the workhouse. Of course, 
the first inference wliich he drew from:this 
was, that the workhouse was a place ‘of 
excellent accommodation, in which every- 
thing was to be found that could deli 
the heart and ‘soul of a working man; 80 
that if he were ill-treated by his master— 
if-he. did not get the ‘rate’ of wages’ to 
which he was entitled, he could’ fall’ back 
upon this comfortable asylum. “But what 
had the commissioners done? On ‘this 
point he complained of their conduct more 
than on others, because he fancied that 
he could detect at the bottom of it a spirit 
of wickedness which. was altogether un- 
justifiable. If the commissioners had ‘pro- 
vided good accommodation for the labour- 
ing man in the workhouse, and if the 
labouring man could not obtain good and 
remunerative wages, then he could have 
believed that it was'their object to make 
the labourer an independent’ man. He 
would take ‘this for a rule with regard to 
a workhouse in any locality.’ Supposing 
the’ commissioners foand in atiy focality 
that wages were high, and that: working 
men ‘were well rewarded and in the receipt 
of high wages, then he would freely admit 
that the workhouse there should have no 
attractions for ‘a working man, because it 
ought to be held out to him, that: while he 
was in the receipt ‘of high wages he oaght 
to belong’ to’some lub or society for de- 
positing his savings, and that he ought not 
to expect'to fall back wo ‘the workhouse, 
In:‘such a loeality, ‘therefore, he would 
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have an exceedingly muderate dietary 
table. But if he found iv another locality 
that the wages of the labouring mae did 
not exceed 6s, per week, and if his object 
were to raise the independence of the 
working man, and make his employer do 
him justice, then he should make bis con- 
dition iti the workhouse better than his 
starvation state out of it. But what had 
the commissioners dove? This was a grave 
eharge which he was making against them 
one that showed that the power ought 
not to be left at the entire mercy of tle 
commissionets, or Of any particular body 
of men, but that some law ought to exist 
under which they could seek protection, 
and some law officer should be appointed 
to see that protection was secured to them. 
He begged the attention of the right hon, 
Baronet to a statement of the weekly al- 
lowances to paupers in the London and 
Cirencester unions. He did not think the 
right how. Baronet would applaud the 
dietary table of the latter union. The 
allowance to the men, weekly, was—in 
London, bread, 112 ounces; in Ciren- 
cester, bread, ninety-eight ounces. In 
London, beef or mutton, twenty-one 
ounces ; in Cirencester, bacon, tive ounces. 
In London, let it be remembered that 
wages were high; yet there was a differ- 
ence of sixteen ounces of meat in its faveur 
above that of Cirencester. In London 
there were allowed, vegetables, two pounds 
and a quarter ; in Cirencester, potatoes, six 
pounds: in Londen, soup, four pints; in 
Cirencester, soup, two pints: in London, 
cheese, fourteen ounces; in Cirencester, 
cheese, seven ounces: in London, milk- 
porridge, ten pints and a half; in Ciren- 
cester, gruel, seven pints: in London, 
suet-pudding, sixteen ounces: in Ciren- 
cester, suet-pudding, or any other food to 
correspond, none: in London, beer, eleven 
pints; in Cirencester, not a drop of beer, 


or any other beverage to cortespond. Was) 


that the uniformity of the system? If so, 
then give him London. Such a system 
was very disgraceful, and, in his opinion, 
reflected most severely upon the condact 
of those who administered the law; and 
coupled with what he had already quoted 
from their opinions on the gratitude of the 
poor, convinced him that the commis- 
sioners were incompetent to administer 
the law, and did not; in fact, understand 
the true principles of a Poor-dlaw, He 
found a note appended to the two dietary 
tables, as published in a pamphlet by Mr. 


*. * 
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Walter, late a Member. of that House, .a 
whose labours ia the cause of 
the poor deserved all commendation from 
every humane-minded Member ef the 
House. That note was as follows :— 
“Infirm persons, and those above seveti 
ears of age, to be allowed one ounce of tea 
with milk, seven ouuces of sugar,and three 
ounces and a half of butter instead of gruel ; 
and twice a. week—namely, on Tuesday and 
Friday, twelye ounces of suet and rice pudding. 
| Children under ten years of age to be dieted 
tat discretion, and above ten years of age, ac~ 
| cotding to the dietaty of the women ; and the 
sick according to the orders of the medical 
offieers,» The refractory to be ‘allowed six- 
teen ounces of bread with water per diem.’’ 
He heard the governor of a workhouse 
once say, that he considered a man ** re+ 
fractory,”' who said he did not know 
whether he should go or not, when he 
was told to go.. That man was actually 
confined by the masterpf the workhouse, 
for such was the nature of the law which 
that House had passed, that it actually 
gave power to the master of a workhouse 
to place an English subject in solitary 
confinement at his will, He found further 
on, that in the London union, one ounce 
of butter might be allowed for supper in- 
stead of two ounces of cheese, or a pint 
and a half of broth; and that the women 
were allowed half a pound of sugar per 
week, while the sick and infirm were: to 
have such wine and beer as the medical 
attendant might direct. Roast veal and 
pork were provided on Easter Sunday and 
Whit Sunday, and roust beef and plum 
pudding on Christmas-day, in the city of 
London union. Surely that must -have 
been an arrangement made by the alder. 
meo. He knew that when the guardians 
of Kensington gave the poor roast. beef 
and plum pudding on Christmas-day, they 
had to pay 56/. out of their own poekets for 
it, for the Poor-law eommiissioners refused 
to allow the expense. Oh, the present Poors 
| law was a rare law! One much calculated 
to bring down upon the Legislature the 
admiration of all noble hearts and intelii- 
gent minds! They had absolutely given a 
| teceipt for soup, and no doubt .it wasa 
very good one. Weights and scales were 
provided for each poot-house, to which 
the paupers were to have access at) all 
times, at might be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement if it could be carried out; and 
the aldermen probably deserved the credit 
of making it. It had been’ alleged: again 
| aud again; that the object of the aew 
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lawewas to increase the wages of the 
working people; but: the commissioners 
had, im districts where the labourers 
could scarcely exist on the small amount 
of wages which: they received, so..mo- 
lied the union houses, and so framed 
the dietary tables, as to. hold out no 
temptation to the working man to enter 
the workhouse: In fact, the poor man 
was obliged to reason thus,—* 1 am 
offered 7s. per week, for my labour; if 1 
go into the workhouse, what I shall re- 
ceive will be of the value of 2s. 6d,, be. 
sides. having to, submit to the stringent 
rules of that establishment.” Was there 
any ehance, under such circumstances, of 
the labouring man being raised to a state 
of independence, or of his condition being 
improved? None, In most cases, the 
partie swho gave him imadequate wages, 
were the very parties in whom the admin- 
istration of relief as guardians vested. 
Altogether, then, this was a state of things 
which ought not to continue. Ifa law of 
this .natare could be enacted in that 
House—if a Secretary of State could be 
found to approve of the meagre dietary 
tables of the commissioners, and if they 
could confirm the decisions of the boards 
of guardians, he hoped, that the House 
would exercise the same authority for the 
regulation of the dietary tables of the 
union workhouses which they exercised in 
framing dietary tables for gaols. Let 
them take the responsibility upon them- 
selves, and not, by shifting it upon the 
shoulders of others, make others their 
oats. Let them determine, them- 
selves, what ought to be the dietary of 
wotkhouses, Had the commissioners es- 
tablished a system of uniformity in diet, 
and that diet had been sufficient for the 
proper sustenance of the poor, he should 
not-have complained of their conduct in 
that respect. But when he saw in one 
union, in the vicinage of which wages were 
high, that men were allowed twenty-one 
ounces of fresh meat per week, while in 
another, where wages were low, they were 
allowed but seven ounces of salt meat— 
when he saw, that in the one there was an 
ample portion of broth, and in the other 
nothing but wretched gruel—when he saw 
in the one, that eleven pints of beer were 
allowed, and in the other none at all, he 
was compelled to say, that it was perfectly 
ridiculous to come down to that House 
and say, that the practice of the new law 
had ied to uniformity, and that it was a 
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system which. ought to. be continued, 
Such a state of things, he repeated, re« 
flected seriously upon the character and 
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conduct. of the commissioners... There 
was @ practice in that House. which,he 
might.as well notice for the information of 
younger Members. Towards the. end of 
a Session some friend of the Government 
would bring in a bill which was. profes- 
sedly of a very trivial nature, merely for 
shaving and powderiog a mouse, or some- 
thing of that sort. At the end of August 
they resembled shooting-stars, they were 
here and there and everywhere, and it. was 
difficult to say. exactly where they were. 
By and bye, some discussions would. arise, 
with regard to some. one of these: little 
bills, and an objectionable part, would, 
perhaps, be struck out, which, however, 
would be inserted again in the.other 
House, and thus the bill would pass... He 
did not mean to say, that the present Go- 
vernment would not propose such bills es 
well as others. Well, in 1825;-a bill was 
passed at the end of the Session; it -re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on the 9th.of 
September, He did not know. what the 
hon. Members who saw that bill expected 
would be done under it, but he must con- 
fess, on looking into the reports of the 
commissioners, he was exceedingly an- 
noyed at discovering what they bad done 
under the authority of that measure. and 
another, which was passed in the first 
year, he believed, of her present Majes~ 
ty’s reign. The bill he alluded toy was 
one to authorise the commissioners to sell 
parish property ; and he recollected.per- 
fectly well, that he understood it was to 
apply to the sale of workhouses, and the 
ground on which workhouses stood. But 
that was not the case, it appeared, He 
found, that under this bill the small: tene- 
ments belonging to parishes had been sold. 
All the little habitations, as well as: the 
workhouses belonging to parishes, had 
been brought under the operation of that 
act. Was it the intention of the House, 
at the time, that such should be the opera- 
tion of that measure? An hon. Member 
behind him said it was; but he would ask, 
was it the intention of the House, that 
under that act, the Poor-law commission- 
ers should sell all the dwellings of the 
poor as well as the old workhouses, and 
while they thus created a source for ob- 
taining money, leave the, poor no babita- 
tions’ at all: but the union house?) «Did 


the House intend, that the humble’ tene- 
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ments of the labouring population should 
be‘razed'to the ground. «{No, no /} Oh, 
yes!» but they had*been razed to the 
— in'many instances; and the trans- 
fers of property of that description, effected 
by sales, under the orders of the Commis- 
sionérs, had amounted, according to the 
seventh report, to the enormous number of 
3;900.'" Parish property consisted of two 
kinds. One description of this property 
belonged to the ratepayers, and another 
description belonged to the poor. Of the 
latter; ‘a large proportion was thus dispos- 
sessed of their property, which, though he 
could not say, that they were possessed of 
it by any written trust, they were entitled 
toby tenure, and by that right it belonged 
tothem. What did the commissioners 
say upon this subject? The commission- 
ers stated, that under the powers conferred 
by theobill, a large portion of property, 
consisting for the most part of small tene- 
ments, had been disposed of.» Some of 
the»property consisted of houses in a state 
of‘great dilapidation, which, if suffered to 
retain, would be places of reception for 
other‘persons. To be sure, they would 
beeome so. Houses were made for the 
reception and occupation of inhabitants ; 
but the object’ of the commissioners was 
clearly that there should be no parish pro- 
petty, and that all the poor should be 
compelled to resort to the workhouse. 
Now, what was the opinion of Blackstone 
upon his point? His words were these, 
when speaking of the statute of Elizabeth, 
with respect to the poor :— 

“The two great objects of this statute seem 
to ‘have been,—1. To relieve the impotent 

oor, atid them only. 2. To find employment 
or'sach as are able to work. And this prin- 
cipally by providing stocks of raw materials to 
be worked up at their separate homes, instead 
of accumulating all the poor in one common 
workhouse, a practice which puts the sober 
and diligent upon a level, in point of their 
earnings, with those who are dissolute and idle, 
depresses the laudable emulation of domestic 
ince and neatness, and destroys all endear- 
ing family connections, the only felicity of the 
indigent.” 

Now, if the tenements thus destroyed 
had’ been retained, they might have been 
converted to useful purposes. It would 
be a highly desirable object to endeavour 
by law to force thé labouring population'to 
the’ practice of virtue. Might not other 
influences’ than those of coercion’ be re~ 
sortéd ‘to ‘for thé purpose? Did hon. 


Gefitlemen imagine that their properties 
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were more secure from plunder, or their 
persons more safe from violence, because 
no regard was shown for the wants of the 
poor, and no efforts made to train them to 
virtue? He would entreat of the House 
to weigh the subject well; and he was 
satisfied thatthe more they reflected upon it, 
the more would they be induced to adopt 
another line of conduct than that which 
was at present pursued.. Much of the 
immorality and of the vicewhich was to be 
found amongst the labouring classes ‘could 


tclearly ‘be traced to the fact, that no 


reward or inducement was held out for 
the promotion of good conduct. In the 
whole of the Poor-law, and throughout 
the entire of the machinety by which it 
was carried into operation, there was no 
contrivance for the reward of good con- 
duct, and no provision by which some 
slight honour or distiretion might: mark 
the last days of those who in their lives 
had set examples of humble virtue. Now, 
the tenements to which he had alluded 
would have answered well for such a pur- 
pose, by granting them to well-behaved 
paupers of a certain age, as places in 
which they might repose in peace and 
quiet during the remainder of their lives. 
Such a course would be far better than 
the present practice of sending them to 
prisons, in many instances miles away 
from all the scenes of their former associ- 
ations. He did not believe that any hon. 
Member who heard him would feel grati- 
fied with the latter course; but, if the 
former course were adopted, and if the 
prospect of reward was held out to 
deserving paupers at certain periods of 
their lives, the labouring population would 
soon become a new race of men, working 
in tranquillity and contentment, and happy 
in the position in which circumstances had 
placed them. He could not help express- 
ing his deep regret that the execative Go- 
vernment had expressed a determination 
tu adhere to the principle of a law which 
was obnoxious to the best feelings of our 
nature, and pregnant with danger to the 
institutions of the country. It was a law 
of which no portion was worthy of com- 
mendation, and if hon. Members, instead 
of taking their opinions from the published 
reports, would but take the trouble of 
visiting the cottages of the poor, would 
associate themselves with them, in their 
homes for an hour or a half — inquire 
into their wants, and make themselves ac- 
quainted with their circumstances, they 











would enter that House with very dif- 
ferent views from those which they at 
present entertained. He wasquite certain 
that they were not aware of the thoughts 
which ‘passed in#the minds of the poorer 
classes with respect to this law. If they 
could-see what ‘he ‘had seen it would be 
caleulated to show how the poor must feel 
upon the subject. In one union, where it 
was’ necessary to procure a particular 
body for examination, it was found that 
the bodies of twenty-six paupers had been 
thrust into’ one hole. Could Ministers 
believe that a ‘system so characterized 
could be favourable to Conservative views ? 
When the poor man sat in his miserable 
hovel, were not considerations such as 
these calculated to produce a belief that 
the wealthier classes were indifferent to 
his position? It was very true that the 
rate levied for the relief of the poor 
amounted to a large sum, but then it 
should be remembered that the rates were 
expended in the localities in which they 
were raised; and it should also be re- 
membered that the poor-rate had not in- 


creased in any degree at all proportionate: 


to’ the increased wealth of the country. 
Within the space of seventy or eighty 
years, whilst the one was only increased 
by the amount of 9 per cent., the other 
had increased to 40. He felt it necessary 
to apologize to the House for trespassing 
on its patience so long, but he must again 
recommend to their attention what he bad 
said with respect to the medical treatment 
of the poor, which he considered to bea 
point of very great importance, and though 
his views on the subject might appear to 
be strong, they were not visions conjured 
up in the closet. They were the result of 
practical observations, daily deduced from 
the study of nature’s book. Every day 
the rear feeling aga nst the law became 
strongerand stronger. An hon. Member 
near him shook his head at this observation, 
but he was ready to pledge his existence on 
statements which he had made, and he 
was satisfied that the’ millions of this 
yore would not enn such a state of 
things much longer. Eve r man in 
the land was videcl with the - that he 
ui one day become subject to the law, 
and one poor man, a small rate-payer, 
said to him— 

“T have now. been paying rates for twenty 
years, Lam becoming indigent, and I have’ no 

a a before me but the gaol or the work- 

jouses” ' BOUND ie 
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There were difficulties in the way of this 
question, but those difficulties could. be 
overcome, if the House agreed to legislate 
in the spirit of the law of Elizabeth: 
Would they do that, or on the contrary, 
would they allow the commissioners to go 
on, and then say that the poor of this 
country were divested of gratitude?) He 
hoped the House would take fully into 
consideration all the feelings connected 
with this question, and appreciate the ad- 
vantages which would arise from a state 
of things in which all classes would live in 
peace and amity with each other. Why 
not approach the consideration. of the sub- 
ject in a humane and Christian spirit. The 
law had originated with a set of Utilita- 
rians, who were prepared to sacrifice 
everything to what they called the splendid 
principle of utility. For them they would 
have gone on and ground the bones of the 
poor, and used them for manure if they 


thought it would enrich the soil. [** Oh, . 


oh,”] He did not hesitate to say he-be- 
lieved they would go that length. Some 
hon. Gentlemen might not be aware of 
the opinions entertained by that body. 
They believed it was an affliction ‘toe 
country that there should be any- poor 
persons in it. He trusted the House would 
legislate in a spirit that should cause the 
working men of this country to teach their 
sons that the gentry were their friends and 
benefactors. He hoped that when the 
poor man approached the close of his life, 
and when his bodily energies began to 
flag, some provision would be made for 
him whose exemplary conduct deserved it, 
so that he might be enabled to call his 


children around him, and point out to 


them the reward which his deservings had 
procured, and tell them that so long as 
they proved virtuous the high and mighty 
in the land would not be unmindful of 
their welfare. If this were done there 
would be no fear of midnight conspirac 
or crime, nor would any tremble throug 
the night, in apprehension of the scenes 
which they might be doomed to witness in 
the morning. 

Mr. Ward would make no apology for 
troubling the House, after the most extra- 
ordinary speech just delivered by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, for he was not one 
disposed to sit. down quietly under the 
imputation of giving a vote or pursuing a 
course, being actuated in so. doing 
what the hon. Member termed the foulest 


feelings that could disgrace the humen 
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mind. He was vot disposed to submit 
calaily to the accusation of having wil- 
fully supported a bill, framed, as the hon, 
Member was pleased to say, in the spirit 
of wickedness, and fraught with injustice 
and cruelty. He would say nothing of 
the taste of the hon. Meinber for Finsbury, 
who was'as audacious in his language in 
that) House as he was cowardly in his 
political acts,for he never carried out his 
words by his votes. Nevertheless, the 
speech of the hon. Member had surprised 
him, because on a former occasion he had 
told the House he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that the subject was one of deep 
importance, one with respect to which no 
exciting language ought to be used, but 
which ‘should be discussed with sobriety 
and calmness, and yet the hon. Member 
had thought proper to tawat and vilify 
those who had supported the bill from the 
most conscientious motives, and upon the 
honest conviction that it was a good bill 
for the working classes of this country— 
nay, they knew it was a good bill, and 
they were prepared to defend its principles 
against the attacks of the hon. Member. 
The hon. Gentleman had said, that the 
supporters of that bill were prepared to 
grind the bones of the poor and use them 
for manure, if they thought it would en- 


__Fieb the soil, 


Mr. Wakley: I made use of no such 
terms. 

Mr. Ward: I appeal to the House. 

Mr. Wakley : | spoke of the doctrines of 
the Utilitarians. 

Mr. Ward: The hon. Member had said 
that the Poor-law Bill had originated with 
an Utilitarian Society of which the Bishop 
of London was the head, and said that all 
who approved of that bill, who concurred 
in ite principles, were men who were pre- 
pared. to grind the bones of the poor, if 
they thought it would answer their own 
vueworthy ends. What bad been the hon. 
Member's ground of attack? He had said 
that the of the law was to take from 


the rate-payers, the management of their | passed 


own funds. No such thing. The effect 
of the a had been to —— goer 
system of management of those local funds, 
whieh theretofore had been most miserably 
mismanaged, and to restore the true mean- 
ing’ of the noble act of Elizabeth. Did 
not the bon. Member know that the Ad- 
ion of that law of Elizabeth had 
been characterised by the grossest absur- 
dity most miserable fatuity? And 
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was it- not a gross error to talk of the bet- 
ter condition of the poor. under the old 
law! Had the hon, Member never heard 
of men being harnessed to carts, and of 
women being forced to drag: loads up hills 
under that system he so highly eulogised ? 
Under the old Administration of the Poor- 
laws every motive for bad conduct. had 
been given, for then the idle and the dis- 
solute argued that, when their means were 
expended, they had nothing to do but to 
fall back wpon the parish. The hon. 
Member had chosen to assert that the 
New Poor-law had put the poor out of 
the pale of constitutional right. No such 
thing. It pat them under a system of 
administration they had never had before 
—a system which established a direct 
system of responsibility. The Poor-law 
commissioners were directly responsible to 
the Government, and the Government was 
responsible to that House. In every dis- 
cussion it had been shown that no abuse 
could be committed, nor act of oppression 
perpetrated, under the power of the law 
without being quickly brought to light. 
Few knew the mystery of iniquity that 
was in daily practice under the old system, 
which was converting the population of 
this country into the most demoralised in 
the wo:ld. The hon, Member had spoken 
of the power of the commissioners, and, 
objecting to that eoucentrated power, he 
had contended that the resident guardians 
would be the more fitting persons to wield 
it. He was as little inclined to closet 
theories as the hon. Member himself; he 
had mixed much with the world in all 
classes. Herepresenied a manufacturing 
constituency, and he resided in an agricul- 
tural district, and he could speak from 
experience as to what was the feeling on 
this subject of local responsibility. There 
was a general anxiety that the Legislature 
should not interfere with the law in that 
tespect—that it should not repeal or spoil 
by crude and hasty measures a bill which 
was admitted to be the best that had been 
since the Reform Bill. Such was 
the general feeling without distinction of 
party. At the time when that very ques- 
tion of local responsibility was under dis- 
cussion there were certain guardians, clever 
ten, men perfectly conversant with the 
working of the law, who had said to him, 
“ Put no responsibility on our shoulders. 
We have an onerous and difficult task as 
it is, but then we have certain fixed prin- 
ciples laid down which we can administer.” 
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One of those guardians bad. told him (Me. 
Ward) there was a feeling of horror in re- 
tod ha paopomnini-and had ends; “dh pas 
é@nd> ; , ' H iy “ you 
give boards of guardians absolute power 
to act, we should be worse off than under 
the old: system, for we! should have a 
Wakley at every board, and have our 
houses burnt down if we did not go along 
with him.” _Those were the very words 
that wete used. They were not very 
respectful to the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, bat they showed how much: that 
hon, Member mistook the feeling of the 
agriculteral population of this country. 
They did not. wish for more tesponsi- 
bilitythey had a dread of it; they 
wished to have the power of dealing 
pore deliberately with the ques- 
tions: brought before them, and of apply. 
ing their conscientious attention to the 
task which the law imposed upon them, 
anda very onerous task it was. Less 
onerous, however, than it was some years 
ago, because the ameliorations which the 
operation of the law bad introduced into 
the habits and condition of the labourin 

poor.in- many districts of the country, an 

especially in the southern districts, where 
the provisions of the old law were more 
particularly abused, were so marked, so 
decided, and so unequivocal, that he did 
not think the hon. Member for Finsbury 
himself would question. them. if he had 
had the means of witnessing them. Then 
the hon, Member: talked of medical res 
lief ;. and..he invoked the shade of Sir 
Astley Cooper tu prove that there was no 
provision made under the present law for 
immediate parochial relief. The union 
workhouses, he said, were obliged to send 
seven of ten miles for a medical practi- 
tioner at. times when a delay of five mi- 
nutes might end: in the death of the 
sufferer, aud inhumanity, he asserted, was 
the rule of the law in this respect as well 
as.inallothers. Had .the hon. Member 
read the 52d clause of the act? Did he 
not-know that there was at the close of 
that clause a special provision for every 
casualty that might ocour? Was he not 
aware that the dreary 
every guardian in 4 (for it was 
in‘ those parishes only that the emergency 
could arise), instantly to have recourse to 
any medical practitioner on whom he 


could day his hand, and to makea separate 
charge forthe ex: 
emergencies? 


ses’ incurred in such 
e apprehended that that 
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provision of the law was 
if properly administered by the guardians, 
to provide for every case of sudden emer- 
gency... The hon, Member, then alluded 
te the dietary tables, and contrasted she, 
table of the city of London with. .that.of 
the rural districts. The dietary. table of 
the city of London, which the hon. Mem- 
ber so much applauded, was not one that 
he would undertake to defend, Lt, might 
seem harsh to say so, but. in. bis opinion, 
a workhouse dietary: which gave to pau- 
pers a greater.amount of food shan the 
independent labourer could command by 
his utmost exercise was indefensible. The 
natural standard to take of, these things 
reat the amount of tg that ae meen 
pendent labourer cou ocure @ 
work of his hands. The oalameleeied 
by the London diet table were greater 
than could be commanded even by the 
inferior rate-payer. He had no wish to 
introduce again into this discussion any of 
those party allusions which were made im 
@ previous stage of it. He had the less 
wish to do so, because he had had the 
pleasure of hearing from the right hoo. 
Baronet, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, one of the most 
maoly, rational, and plain-spoken speeches 
in reference to this bill and all its. provi- 
sions, that he had ever listened to from 
the lips of any person charged withthe 
Government of this country. The right 
hon. Baronet, as it appeared to. him, teok 
the perfectly prudent and practical course. 
He did not pledge himself to all the de- 
tails of the bill. It bad now been seven 
years in operation, and it. was not 
only. probable, but certain, thet. there 
were many parts of it in which, with the 
general. concurrence of those who ap~ 
proved its principle, considerable changes 
might be made. Any change made with« 
out impairing the principle of the actos 
any proposal to humanize and soften the 
severity with which some of its provisions 
were made to bear upon ee mney 
deserving men--any such proposal 

was satisfied would eet with the general 
concurrence of that House. He. had lis- 
tened to the intimation made the 
tight hon, Baronet (Sir James Grabam), 
that such would be the course of the Go-« 
vernment, with as much pleasure as-to 
that part of his speech it’ which he an- 
nounced that it was the intention of Min- 
isters'to adhere to'the main pri of 
the act. After the statement made by the 
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right hon. Baronet, he (Mr. Ward) should 
consider "himself unworthy of the seat 
which he held in that House, if he did 
not’ fairly'take his share of the responsi- 
bility of stating his entire concurrence in 
the’principle of the act, as well as in the 
course” which Government proposed to 
ué in reference to it. To that course 
* hould’ give’ his ‘cordial support. He 
would not at that moment, enter into any 
further details.” He had perhaps spoken 
rather ‘warmly at the commencement of 
his observations, but the provocation was 
really mach greater than he felt himself 
called‘ upon' ‘to’ endure. He would now 
only repeat, that he should give his cordial 
sigpait to the course which the Govern- 
ment intended ‘to pursue, and that when 
the'bill’ should be brought forward next 
year, he hoped the House, for the sake of 
its own character and credit, would enter 
upon the discussion in a better tone and 
spirit than had been exhibited in the de- 
bate of that night. 
Mr, S. Wortley had, on the night pre- 
vious, ex the view which he took of 


a-part.of this subject. Ita to him 
that the instruction wierd ty the hon. 
Member for York was one that went to 
open up the whole subject of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, and that; under the cir- 
cumstances now existing, it would be more 
consistent with the dignity and regularity 
of the proceedings of the House, and, in- 
deed, with common sense and reason, that 
they should defer a question of the sort in- 
volved. in the hon. Gentleman’s motion 
until they could take the whole subject in 
hand, and deal with it as became a legis- 
lative body. But there was one of the in- 
structions, now moved by the hon. Member 
for Rochdale (Mr. Crawford), to which he 
thought that objection did not so strongly 

y, namely, that the question being at 

moment.in a state of abeyance, it was 
butifeir that the act should not be carried 
farther into effect during the time that the 
Government and. the legislature were 
mekiug up their minds as to what the law 
should ultamately be. He certainly thought 
it mo unreasonable request to make, that no 
more of the unions should be obtruded upon 
parts.of the country where they did not at 
present exist until it was known. what the 
new system was to be. That he under- 
stood to be, the, whole effect of the hon. 

men’s. first instruction, and it 

peared to him that the adoption of it would 


not offer any impediment or obstruction to 
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the Government in considering the ques. 
tion. . He thought, therefore, that it would 
be fair to vote in favour of that proposition: 
With regard to the other instruction offered 
by the hon. Gentleman, he: confessed: he 
did not take precisely the same view of sit: 
It appeared: to him that that instruction 
much: as ‘he agreed in its general ‘tenor, 
was liable in a great d to. the. same 
objections as the instruction. offered on. the 
ey s night: bythe hon. Member -for 

ork. <t:went: entirely to forbid the ap. 
plication:of the rule.relating to out-door 
relief from the present time. He was not 
prepared to go that length, because he felt 
that if he were to do so, it must open. the 
whole subject, and he might be -inter- 
fering, without sufficient knowledge of the 
subject, to prevent the application of this 
regulation in parts of the country where it 
was possible it might be absolutely re- 
quired. These were the views which he 
took of the two instructions offered by the 
hon. Member for Rochdale:; and: he could 
not close his remarks upon them without 
taking the opportunity of expressing the 
pleasure with which he had heard'the ju- 
dicious and conciliatory observations of his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of ‘State 
for the Home Department, ‘upon the:sub- 
ject of ‘the -Poor-law: ‘commissioners, ‘not 


that she -entiréely ‘concurred in! the ‘view 


taken by ‘his ne Eo Friend.’ :‘His:right 
hon. Friend ta of adhering strictly to 
the principle of the act. He’ should give 
some reasons for dissenting from that view. 
He owned, however, that he had listened 
with —= pleasure to the encomiums 
passed by his right hon. Friend upon the 
conduct of the commissioners, in instances 


where they had paid deference to ‘public 


opinion, and introduced ameliorations into 
the administration of the law... He: took 
these encomiums, on the part of the coun+ 
try, as-an earnest: from his» right»-hon 
Friend, that he felt it'to be. his) duty to 
watch over the operation of the act, and to 


. See. that it was: carried | into execution ima 


manner consistent with the dictates: of 
humanity. . His right hon. Friend) had 
gone as far as it was: possible for one in his 
situation to go. He had gone to the very 
brink of that caution which it was his duty. 
to preserve. He stated that he approved of 
concessions to public opinionand that he. was’ 
anxious pagent e relaxation of rigi 

rules. He (Mr. Wortley).took his.right bon.’ 
Friend at his word, and upon the assurance,: 
that he objected to the rigid enforcement:of 
rigorous rules, would consent to. take! the: 
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bill now ‘upon trust for the inter- 
val that must elapse between the present 
time,-and:the at which the amended 
act would ‘be: t. forward:. He was 
quite-aware, that the real question befure 
the House, atthe present moment, was 
not whether the Poor-law Amendment Act 
should be continued, but whether that por- 
tion of it should be continued which estab- 
lished: the. Poor-law: commission. ‘That 
was the real question, and under ordinary 
circumstances, he should not have felt. it 
necessary to say any more than he had al- 
ready taken the liberty of offering to the 
House upon the subject... But it appeared 
to him, that. the circumstances under which 
they were discussing the question were not 
of an ordinary character. 
tinue the commission for a year, was intro- 
duced in order to give a new Government 
time to consider the whole subject. | It 
was introduced into a Parliament lately re- 
turned by the country, and which com- 
prised within its ranks many Members who 
had never before had an opportunity of 
taking part in the discussions upon the sub- 
ject of the. Poor-laws. He stood in that 
situation himself, and he owned, that hav- 
ing only lately met a large body of his con- 
stituents, with whom. this per 
sessed an intense interest, he felt it his duty 
to ask the House to it him to extend 
his. remarks upon it.. It was necessary, 
that he’should do:so for two reasons—first, 
that he might not himself be misrepresented, 
ashe fe he had been—having opinions 
aseribed to him which wereof a stronger and 
moresweeping character than any hehadever 
entertained or uttered ; and, secondly, be- 
eause he was anxious to te himself 
from the imputation that he had used lan- 
in to this subject upon the 
ings, which he shrunk from repeating 
or rue to, when he came into that 
House: : .He owned,’ that: with respect. to 
the first of these difficulties, he might make 
up his. mind»to remain-silent ;. to allow the 
mere mi tation \of private opinion 
ta pass. But) he trusted. that the House 
would-not think him ‘irrational if he felt 
the deepest anxiety to acquit himself wholly 
and entirely even of the suspicion, that he 
was capable of deceiving those from whom 
he had received the hy sae ‘jean 
held, and of representing himself to 
in. a character which he was not prepared 
to maintain in that mae ad gine a been 
the subject of specific and insinua- 
tions: in:that. ‘The hon. Member 


for; Halifax: had-last night talked. of the 
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which had been used—of the 

ery of ‘* No Poor-law” which ‘was ‘to: 
heard throughout the district for the repre- 
sentation of which he (Mr. Wortley): was 
a candidate, But was there not,‘ at the 
same time, a war-cry. of «‘ No 
and ‘‘untaxed bread?”,..If these. matters 
were to be taken into. consideration at.-all, 
it was only fair to look at; both. sides... He 
had never used the expression, ‘‘ no Poor- 
law,” himself; but. he knew, that:the ware 
ery of.‘ no, Corn-laws,”. and. ‘‘ untaxed 
loaves,” .was, made use.of in, support, of 
Gentlemen. who proposed to.lay.a duty of 
8s. a-quarter upon corn, and in support of 
a Government which had been five years 
roaiaie not only doing nothing for the 

orn-laws, but opposing every possible re- 
sistance to any alterction of Rigo head 
of the Government little more than a year 
before, having pronounced it 8s to 
attempt an alteration, and that even the 
agitation of the question of a fixed duty, 
would shake ety to its foundation. 
That being the case, he asked whether 
it was just. to impute to him  expres- 
sions of the same description, . that 
were used by his supporters, whilst ex- 
oe Pre % _ kind ye a 
freely u y the supporters 
hon. ‘Gentlemen ite? Then ‘the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Charles 
Buller) last night, in a speech which no 
doubt was intended to be facetious, and with 
a series of the complacent sneers’ which 
formed a frequent characteristic of his ora- 
tory, seemed to insinuate that he (Mr S. 
Wortley) had made use of violent expres 
sions upon the hustings as to the course he 
intended to pursue with reference tothe 
Poor-laws, but that he was now ready‘to 
abate his opposition to them, and to allow 
the question to stand over for fear of em- 
barrassing his Friends the Government. If 
that hon. Gentleman were — present; ‘he 
would give to him and to the House in gene~ 
ral the most solemn assurance that he had 
never to his knowledge, upon any occasion 
whatever, made use of any one of the ex. 
pressions to which the hon. Gentleman 
Sarr Ig : During his eae was fre- 

uently asked whether he would go against 
sms a law and vote for its 7 2°He 
had invariably answered that he ‘would 
do no such thing—that he believed. it‘re- 
quired amendment, but that. he would not 
consent to make it a party. question, »He 
felt that he ought, perhaps, to ‘beg pardon 
of the. House. the seeming 





‘the remarks he had just made. . He-should 
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; that after’ what had passed within | ages. 


‘those walls, after the sneers and insinua- 
tions whith ‘thad ‘been thrown out merely 


‘pecatisé he had been returned by a large | j 


body’ of constituents who rejected two of | 


the opposite—after that it appeared 
pred ma he might, perhaps, not be ‘con- 
sidered as't ng too much the 


upon 

patience of the House if he availed himself 
of the unity to set himself straight. 
He would now take the liberty of explain- 
ing is briefly ‘as he could, the view which 
he took of ‘the subject immediately before 
the House. In the first place he conceived 
that in point of strict order and regularity 
the House was perfectly justified in going 
into a discussion of the administration of 
the law upon that occasion ; because it 
mist be recollected thut the greater number 
of points to which objections were taken 
Were not integral of the Poor-law act, but 
parts of the regulations of the commission- 
ers, whose existence was about to be pro- 
longed by the bill upon the table. With 
respect to the existence of the commission, 
he was not one of those, and never had 
been, whio said that the constitution of the 
board was altogether inadmissible, and that 
it was wholly and totally unjustifiable that 
such a board should be established. He 
éould conceive that there were parte of the 
country (parts with which he was not at all 
sojlnte) where grievous and’ extensive 
abuses under the old system rendered it 
‘jn that some such superintend- 
‘dng body ‘should exercise a general control. 
‘But granting all that, he thought no'man 
‘would “hesitate to concede, at least, this 
much, that the powers given to the com- 
“missioners were very Unusiial and exten- 
sive, and that in some degree they were 
“Unconstitutional. He did not ptetend to 
say that in cases of emergency unconstitu- 
tional powers should not be given to'cer- 
“tain fonctionaries for certain purposes. But, 
admitting that, he must take leave to’ say, 
that the Legislature, finding itself com- 
pelled to establish suclr powers, was bound 
not only to watch over the execution of 
‘them, but’ to guard against the undue 
coritinuation of them. Such powers were 
not justifiable for one moment beyond’ the 
tiod that’ they were absolutely necessary, 
Pere was another point wpon which he 
ifelt very strongly. In his opinion, one of 
the most valuable parts of the social insti- 


tuitions of this country—one of those which 
‘we might well prize amongst the very best, 
“was the habit of local self-Government 
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opinion ‘of many of ‘the best 
and wisest men of all times. On this sit. 
ect he “could quote’ no “higher ‘autho: 
rity than that of a great foreign writer, ‘M. 
de ueville © showed ‘that this 
system of local Government was one of the 
most valuable principles attaching to the 
British constitution. At the same time, there 
might ‘be occasions when | it’ would ‘he 
necessary to interfere with this practice of 
self-government ; but all he asserted’ was, 
that in deliberating on such powers as those 
given to the commissioners, they were jus- 
tified in considering that those powers were 
in themselves unconstitutional, and wm- 
sually extensive, and in declaring that they 
should not be maintained longer than the 
necessity existed. Now, ‘with respect to 
the administration of the law by the com- 
missioners, he would first of all ask the 
House to attend to what appeared to him 
to be one great objection to it. The enor- 
mous size of the unions which were estah- 
lished was a point greatly objected to. He 
thought, that the extent of the unions in 
many parts of the country was wholly un- 
necessary, and totally wnjustifiable: Let 
the House consider what had ‘been ‘the 
language’ used by those who, ‘at the time 
of the passing of the act, explained the in- 
tentions of its authors: In May, 1834, 
Lord Althorp, in talking of Marylebone, 
which it was suggested might be thrown 
into @ union; said, 

_‘ The parish of Marylebone has quite suf- 
ficient to do with paying attention to its own 
affairs; and itis utterly absurd for hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite to think of there being any 
union formed with a parish of that description 
and extent.” 

In the House of Lords, the Chancellor, 
Lord ‘Brougham, ‘used language still 
stronger. He said, 

“There never was ‘such a bugbear conjured 
up to fright men’s minds as to suppose thar 
the parishes ofa whole county are to be united, 
and that ali the pawpers of large districts, 
whether agricultural,,or manufacturing,..are 
to be. brovght together and. to be. placed. in 
one, immense prison. If the commissioners 
be not absolutely deranged they will never 
attempt anything of this kind. The sole ob- 
i of this clause 'is to pit a convenient nim- 

ér of parishes togetlier—probably sbitie six 
or sev yr ‘the purpose ‘of ‘having’ 4°eon- 
mon ‘workhouse, and of managing it econd- 
thically.” re poe ly ; 

And yet they found, ‘that’ unions now 
existed, consisting of from fifty to’ sixty 
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townsbips, and superintended by seventy 
or, eighty, guardians.. In the appendix to 
tae reports of the Poor-law commission it 
was stated by Sir John Walsham, that the 
number of elected guardians in Northum- 
berland, Durham, ard Cumberland, was 
not less than from fifty to eighty: the 
number. of townships was from thirty-nine 
to seventy-seven, and the amount of popu- 
lation from 14,000 to 31,000. The com- 
missioners had lately been forming unions 
in the north of England; and the strongest 
instance he could quote was that of the 
union of Manchester. From the last re- 
a it appeared, that the township of 

anchester contained 142,000 souls. One 
would naturally have thought, that this 
was a tolerably sufficient population for one 
union, and as large as any board of guar- 
dians. could manage with any degree of 
satisfaction, However, the commissioners 
had added to it no less than eleven town- 
ships, with a ation of 22,000 souls. 
He, did not think, that in thus acting the 
commissioners were executing the provi- 
sions of the act according as they were 
originally represented to the country ; and 
the commissioners seemed to have altoge- 
ther mistaken the spirit with which .au- 
thority was. conf on them by Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the second instruction 
which was to be submitted to the consi- 
deration, of the House, that was also a 
point depending on the regulations of the 
commissioners, and with respect to it the 
commissioners had, in his opinion, taken a 
wrong course. They seemed to lay down the 
principle that the workhouse should be the 
tule, and out-door relief the exception. He 
waintained, that they ought to lay down 
precisely the reverse principle. He thought, 
that out-door relief should be ‘given 
wherever it possibly could be given with- 
out mischief; and the workhouse should 
never be made a condition of . relief 
wherever it could be safely dispensed with. 
He never pretended to be one of those 
who. denounced the workhouse system 
altogether.’ It had not been created for the 
first time by the New Poor-law, but had 
beenestablished hy the 9th of George Ist. 
Still ‘he'thought, that if the guardians ap- 
pointed to dispense relief could satisfy 
themselves by any reasonable proof, that 
the applicant for relief. wasa bond fide ap- 
plicant, having by law a right to assistance 
from the state; in that case relief should be 
afforded out of the workhouse. But the 
workhogse might be used in cases where 


it was necessary to offer a check to the ap-_ 
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ications of those who were. ascertained to 
impostors, or in those parts of the coun- 
try where abuses of the Poor-law. existed 
most extensively, He could coriceive that 
in many parts of the country such was the 
extent of intimidation, and such the im- 
iments to the administration of the 
oor-law, that it was unavoidably neces- 
sary to introduce some check to a corrupt 
system. On referring to what took place 
in the course of the discussions on the 
original introduction of the bill, he 
found that assurances were given, that in 
parts of the country where no change was 
required, the commissioners would have the 
discretion of withholding the application 
of its enactments. In June, 1834, Lord 
Althorp observed :— 


“Tt certainly will not be a part of the duty 
of the commissioners to include all the parishes 
of this country in unions. ‘They will have the 
power of forming parishes into unions wherever 
they may think it desirable todo so; but there 
is no clause in the bill which makes such a 
duty imperative on them.” 


He believed, from what he had heard, 
that some of the commissioners entertained 
different views, and considered the act 
compulsory on them. With respect to 
those parts of the country where the Poor- 
Jaw was already well administered, ‘addi- 
tional assurances were given by Lord Al. 
thorp that the then existing system should 
be interfered with, That noble Lord 
said :— 

“ With respect to the hope ex b 
the hon. Member for Sanlotents share 
commissioners would not interfere with, pa- 
rishes which are well regulated, I will only 
say that I hope so too. All the interference 
that need be had with them will be to follow 
their example.” 


He (Mr. Wortley) came from a part of 
the country in which, though he did not 
pretend to say that no abuses existed ynder 
the old system, yet he would state that 
there was not that extensive prevalence | of 
abuse which called for a violent change ; 
and, therefore, it was unjust to introduce 
there all the provisions of the New Poor-law. 
There was a great difference with respect 
to the administration of the old ‘system, in 
different. parts of the country.| In the 
southern parts, where great abuses existed, 
there was a desire on the part of the = 
lation to have a’ change intoodi 
supported by the Executive. liut in the 

of the country with which he was 
connected there was no one single class. of 
the population, from the /hizhest to the 
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lowest—from the ratepayer to the pauper 
he did not speak of individuals)—that 
the introduction of the new system 

in accordance with the theory of the com- 
missioners. Those parts of the country 
had therefore a right to claim an exemption 
from the tion of the law. The only 
argument he had ever heard urged against 
their exemption was, that it was desirable to 
provide uniformity of system. Uniformity 
might be very well, but they should con- 
sider the price they paid for it. He feared, 
that in endeavouring to attain uniformity, 
they would be violating the strongest feel- 
ings of the people, and committing an in- 
justice on the several classes of the popula- 
tion, On what principle was uniformity 
insisted on? Under the present bill they 
had anything bnt uniformity, for with re- 
to unions formed under local acts, 

and with reference also to the Gilbert 
unions, the commiesioners were not allowed 
to interfere. So much for the principle of 
uniformity in those eases. The Govern- 
ment who passed the measure had equally 
i the principle of uniformity in 
framing the Rural Police Act; so that it 
was too much to put forward this principle 
as a reason for such great changes. Then, 
with respect to the Hask s which were 
to be gained by the population of those 
parts of the country where the commission- 
ets were seeking to intrude their system, 
he would undertake to say that the advan- 
which would be derived there from 

the adoption of that system would be so 
small, that not only would they prove no 
compensation, but, in his opinion, they af- 
forded no justification for the violence 
which the introduction of that system 
would do to the feelings of the people. 
There was one other point on which he 
had a few remarks to make, although he 
was ready to admit that it could not be 
discussed on this occasion so correctly un- 
der the forms of the House as those points 
to which he had been referring. Hitherto 
he had been speaking of those parts of the 
Poor-law which depended on the continu- 
ance of the commission ; the discussion of 
these was in strict order. But there was 
one more point on which he begged the 
indulgence of the House while he said a 
few words, and which related to an inde- 
pendent of the act; he meant that 
ne of the act called the bastardy clauses. 
knew very well that under the old law 


very considerable abuses had crept in rela- 
tive to this subject. The change.had been 
made, as was said at the time, in order to 
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follow the course of nature, its operation 
being to throw on the woman the whole 
weight of the crime. He owned he was 
not quite able to see the matter in this 
point of view. What did the commission- 
ers themselves say? ‘“ Bastardy cases will 
no doubt occur of much hardship and cru- 
elty ; but the object of the law is not. to 
punish but to prevent.” Now, this sounded 
very plausibly, but what did it amount. te 
in reality? When the commissioners said, 
that the object of the law was not to pun- 
ish but to prevent, that amounted to say- 
ing what appeared to him to be perfectly 
unmeaning. How did men proceed when 
they wished to prevent crime, but by pun- 
ishing crime as it arose. If they had said, 
that the object of the law was not to re- 
venge but to prevent, there would have 
been some meaning in what they said. 
But he held, that the object of this and all 
laws having anything of a penal character, 
wag to prevent by punishing, and he said, 
therefore, that this reasoning furnished no 
support for the conduct of those who had 
recommended the introduction of this pro- 
vision into the act. His firm conviction 
was, that the working of these clauses, per- 
haps not in the agricultural districts, with 
which he did not profess to be minutely 
acquainted, but certainly in the manufac- 
turing parts of the country, had been very 
rnicious. There it was the case, he be- . 
ieved, that by a portion of the male popu- 
lation they had been considered as a fe 
charter conceded to them by Parliament. 
He thought, that great evil had been pro- 
duced by this part of the act, and that it 
was right, therefore, that it was but fair, 
that Parliament should consider the wide 
difference that existed between the states of 
society in the agricultural and manufactur- 
ing districts, when they come to legislate 
on the subject. In the agricultural dis- 
tricts the young woman was in some de- 
gree fortified against this species of delin- 
quency. He knew how difficult it was 
to speak on this subject without exciting 
the risible faculties of some hon. Members, 
still the subject must be discussed as a mat- 
ter of business. The truth was, that in 
the manufacturing districts the female was 
far more thrown in the way of temptation, 
than in the agricultural ; she was shut up 
in factories with the other sex, as they 
were told by the Factory Commissioners, 
for very long periods together ; she was 
thus ex when very young, to great 
tem ns, and she was thrown into that 
situation without any safeguards of virtue ; 
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sot being ing so thrown in the way of tempta- 
tion, he believed it to be ahanaiitoatie as 
a matter of fact, and it was not unnatural, 
and quite to be expected, that the conse- 
ence was, these. clauses worked pernici- 
ously in the ieee degree among such a 
ypulation. is was nearly all that he 
ad to address to the House at present, but 
before he sat down he wished to repeat what 
had been said by him before, and adopted by 
one of his late opponents—that he thought 
in this discussion the House ought to take 
for its guidance a spirit of tenderness and 
kind feeling for the poor ; and was it not 
reasonable, that they should do so? Who 
were the parties whom this law most af- 
fected ? ho, but the poor, who formed 
the main portion, the bulk of the popula- 
tion of this country, and on whom, as a 
class, they were most dependent? He, 
therefore, was not using too strong lan. 
guage, and, in his opinion, it was no exag- 
gerated language to use, when he said, that 
it was the duty of the House to approach 
the consideration of this subject with ten- 
derness to those classes of the population 
whom they intended principally to be af- 
fected by the law. Saving this, he could 
not refrain from adding, that when it was 
imputed to him, that he had employed sen- 
timents of this kind for occasional purposes, 
that was imputed to him which he had not 
ever been guilty of. He repeated, there- 
fore, that he thought the diseussion of this 
measure ought to be conducted by the Le- 
gislature keeping this principle clearly and 
steadily in view, and that if the Legisla- 
ture should adopt the same view of the 
obligation to do so as himself, it would be 
better, that they should err on the side of 
tenderness than on that of too much rigour. 
Mr. R. Yorke rose amidst cries of 
“ Divide” and ‘ Question,” and a cry io 
an undertone of “ Yorke, you are not 
wanted.” He begged the attention of the 
House for a few minutes while he addressed 
to them a few words, not in answer to the 
hon. Member for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, for to answer the hon, Member 
he should not attempt, because, having a 
Parliamentary connexion with that part 
of the country, and knowing, therefore, 
the great power of lungs, and great facility 
of expression without an adequate power 
of comprehending a continuous idea, 
which was sometimes found in persons 
who camg thence, he should. not venture 
to trespags so faron the time of the House. 
He would only say, in reference to: the 
speech of the hon. Member for the West 
VOL, LIX. {Pid} 
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Riding, that toa portion of it he aceeded— 
he thought that part was conceived in an 
admirable spirit ; from another portion he 
disagreed, and as to the rest of it, he 
would say nothing, because he had not 
the faculty of understanding it. | There 
was one statement, however, which had 
been made that was either truth or false- 
hood ; if it was true it ought to be ats 
tended to immediately; if false, it’ ought 
to be exposed. The statement was; that 
great distress prevailed in the country 
not that kind of distress which he feared 
was incident to any state or country, but 
distress of a kind which formed an epoch 
in human misery. If this'was so he said 
the time was come when the Legislature 
ought to depart from laws which might’ be 
beneficial perhaps if left to exercise their 
legitimate effect in ordinary times, but 
were not suited for a time like this; and 
he should therefore support the proposi- 
tion for giving to guardians on the spot the 
opportunity of assisting immediately cases 
of pressing misery as they came before 
them. The guardians on the spot were 
the persons best qualified to judge of the 
fitness of administering or withholding te- 
lief. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, that an hon, 
Member had been talking something about 
the laxurious enjoyment in the Poor-law. 
union workhouses, and that hon. Gentle- 
man had asked him in what part of Lin- 
colnshire it was that the independent. 
labourer—for independent labourers he 
asserted that there were in that county— 
ever took those luxuries, namely, meat, 
except on Christmas-day and one other, 
day in the, year... Now, he (Colonel Sib 


thorp) could tell him that in the very 


parish in which he resided, and in other 
parts of Lincolnshire, the independent 
labourer had from 12s. to 15s, a-week, 
There was scarcely a day in the week on 
which he and his family did not partake: 
of this luxury, as it. was called, of meat, | 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman would. do 
him the honour to pay him (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) a visit, and. see how these things 
were in Lincolnshire. Though he had 
said last night, and he had no objection 
to repeat it, that he placed great confi- 
dence:in her Majesty’s present Ministers, ‘| 
yet he must say he had heard with some 
regret the right hon. Secretary’ for the’ 
Home Department (Sir J. Graham) state 
his determination to adhere to the princi=~ 
ple of the Poor-law Amendment Act. To 
2K 
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that act he had»given his constant oppo- 
sition. It was well known in this House 
that the very name of commissioners was 
odious to him, and to this commission he 
liad given the greatest opposition of any 
that ever came before the House, He 
eonfessed he thought that when the right 
hon. Baronet told them that he should ad- 
here to the principle of the measure he was 
pursuing a consistent course, if he showed 
some consideration for that class of people 
whom this law principally affected, and 
voted against extending the operation of 
the law, To the whole system of the 
Poor-law he objected, considering it most 
unconstitutional, most degrading, and 
most unsati-factory to the people at large, 
and to those in a somewhat higher class, 
who had shown no inaptitade that he 
knew of for the local management of the 
affairs of their own poor, With such feel- 
ings as his in regard to the commissioners, 
he could not support any measure which 
went to maintain the power of that body. 
He, therefore, felt it bis duty, though he 
had supported the Government in their 
resistance to what amounted to an inter- 
ference with the internal management of 
the poor, to support the hon. Member, as 
he should to support any one who inter- 
fered to prevent any additional attempt to 
extend the powers of the commissioners, 

The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
131: Majority 82. 
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Wood, Colonel T. Fremantle, Sir T. 
~ Baring, H. 
Mr... ford moved the second in- 


struction, of which he had given notice as 
follows -—~ 

“ That. it be an instruction to the committee, 
that they have power to make provision in the 
bill, that it shall not be lawful for the com- 
missioners to disallow, by any general or 
other order, any payments which slall be 
made by the datmurtey of a board of guardians 
for the relief of any poor persons or their fami- 
lies out of the workhouse, notwithstandiag any 
powers given to them by the Act 4 and 5 
Will. 4, c. 76, to the contrary.” 


Mr. Wakley said, that he should sup- 
port the amendment, and he thought, that 
the House was bound to support nt. The 
House had been informed from several 
quarters, that distress prevailed in parti- 
cular parts of the eountry, and he thought 
that the House aught to show some dis- 
position to take measures for relieving 
that distress, by giving to guardians au- 
— to exercise a discretionary power, 
according as circumstances might require. 
He should not have troubled the House 
with any further observations, were it not 
that the hon, Gentleman opposite, the 
Member for Sheffield, had addressed the 
House just now in a tone which did not 
indicate ‘a kindly feeling on his part; and 
the hon, Member had, he thougtit, given 
him just cause of complaint, for he had 
imputed to him expressions which he had 
not used; and the hon. Member for 
Sheffield had thought proper to read him 
a lecture; in the course of which he im- 
puted to him cowardice for not having 
divided last night in conformity with the 
sentiments whicl he had expressed in the 
course ef the debate. He supposed, that 
the language of the hen. Member was 
Parliameniary——that such language. was 
admitted in debate. He should be the 
last in’ the world to wish to curtail the 
freedom of debate; but he must take the 
liberty to. say, that the hon. Member 
ought not, to ee taken upon himself to 
read guch a lecture toany one. The hon. 
Member ought-to have been the Jast man 
in that House to have done anything of 
the sort. It would be recollected, that at 


the commencement of the present Session 
the hon. Member for Rochdale had moved 
an Amendment to the Address, and on 
that oceasion. whe amongst the han, Mem- 
bers opposite was the first to resort to a 
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cowardly flight? Who.was the first-to 
betray that sort of moral. cowardice, of 
which he now took upon himself to. be. so 
severe a censor? But that was not.all, 
If the case simply affected the hon, Meme 
ber for Sheffield, it would be of very little 
importance. But there was. not..only 
cowardice in that House, there was: cows 
ardice amongst the board of guardians, te 
which that hon. Member belonge, . The 
House had heard the hon. Member. detail 
a conversation which had taken place ber 
tween himself and one of the members of 
the board of guardians to which.he be- 
longed. If any such conversation did 
take place, perhaps. the. hoa. . Member 
would be at the trouble of stating who the 
individual was with whom he had held it, 
If he recollected right, that hon. Member 
had stated that the guardian to whom. te- 
ference had been made, expressed an 
anxious desire that he and his .fellow- 
guardians should be relieved from all re- 
sponsibility, They cried out, ‘ Far God's 
sake don’t alter our position, we don’t 
want to take upon ourselves any responsi- 
bility; we want to have the Poor-law 
commissigners to fall back upon,” What 
a valiant group! He had now nothing 
more to say, but this, that if the House 
discharged their duty, they would throw 
upon the guardians that responsibility from 
which no men in their situations ought to 
shrink, 

Mr. Ward hoped, that the House 
would, under the citcumstances, allow him 
to say a few words. If he had used the 
word ‘ cowardly” in any unparliamentary 
manner—if he had used any language 
that was too strong, he now begged to 
express his regret. He had not forgotten 
the course which he had himself pursued 
on the oceasion of the amendment to 
the Address moved by the hon. Member 
for Rochdale, He neither forget that 
occasion, nor desired to apologise for his 
conduct, or to retract anything that he 
had said, and he was now prepared ‘to 
say, that under similar circumstances he 
should again pursue a line of cgnduct pre- 
cisely similar, With respect to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, what he endea- 
voured to do on the former occasion, was 
to contrast the boldness of his language 
with the diffidence of his acts. He ‘had 
told the House that he, above all men, 
was the best enabled to give them advice 
—that he had paid the closest attention 
to hy working of the Poor-laws ;. yet this 

2 
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hon, Member, so well qualified to form: a 
ete declined to vote: The hon. 

ember did what‘he had done in a very 
different case, when the question [was not 
86° simple andl obvious as that on’ which 
the hon: Member refused tu vote, but 
when it was one which involved the whole 
eourse'of conduct pursued by a Ministry 
going out, and that which was expected 
to be pursued by one coming into office— 
the cases were totally different. As to 
the conduct of the board of guardians to 
which it: was said, that he belonged, he 
felt bound to say, that he attended its 
meetings very rarely; except during the 
first year of his connexion with it, and for 
these reasons— that he had not time to be 
a constant attendant, and that he did not 
think its right for ex officio guardians to 
attend occasionally, and interfere with the 
proceedings of those who, from being fre- 
quently present, were the best qualified to 
carry on the business of the union. He 
desired to repeat, that the conversation, 
which he stated to the House on a former 
occasion, had been held: with himself, and 
it was only fair that he should then say, 
that the person with whom he held them 
bad not expressed any fear of respon- 
sibility, but a reluctance to undertake the 
duty of determining principle, in dealing 
with every individual case. He wished 
for the sanction and authority of the com- 
missioners, lest, as he said, some Mr. 
Weakley should denounce him. . ‘These 
were the sentiments of that person, though 
he would not mention his name without 
his permission. 

Mr. Darby wished it to be understood, 
that the voie be then intended to give, 
was not to bind him on any future occa- 
sion. He was glad, that the Government 
ntended to communicate with the com- 

misioners, and he wished to give them 
the full benefit of that opportunity. 

The: House again divided. Ayes 3?.; 
Noes 146 :—Majority 114. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, September 29, 1841. 


Minvres.} New. Members. Sir George Cockburn, for 
Ripon ; Lord Leveson, for Lichfield. 

Bills, Read a second time :—Exchequer Bills; Exchequer 
Bills Read a third time ;— Expiring Laws. 
Petitions Presented. By Mr. H Berkeley from Kingswood, 

Wooton-Unider-Rdge, North Nibley, and Bristol, and by 
Mr. Beckett; ‘from Leeds, for the Repeal of the Corn- 
India Rocety, for oguity into the caw of the Rah of 
Posen eace arabe from ‘George Beacon, for the 
admission of Provisions to Poor-law Unions duty free. 
Mr. Waryer’s Invention.] On the 
Order of the Day for the second reading 
of the Exchequer Bills Bill being read, 
Mr. ‘Wakley said, he wished to put.a 
question to. the gallant Secretary of the 
Board of Ordnance, relating to the in- 
vention of Mr. Warner. The subject had 
been brought before the House last Ses- 
siony,on which occasion many, Members 
had borne evidence to the extraordinary 
nature of the invention ; and in the debate 
on the estimates the right bon. Baronet 
at the head’ of ‘the’ Government had ad- 
mitted that he had seen one of the experi- 
ments, and that he had witnessed the most 
extraordinary effects. Statements had 
been , made the.other night by the hon. 
and gallant Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, and by some other hon. Members, 
that Mr. Warner*‘had objected to- the 
appointment of a Committee to investigate 
the nature of his invention, ‘Mr. Warner 
and his friends complained of that state~, 
ment. Thé fact. was, that Mr. Warner, 
was most anxious ‘to have a committee 
appointed to investigate’his: invention, and 
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he was most desirous that the Governs 
ment should: be fully satisfied as» to, the 
nature of his invention before they adopied 
it. Mr, Walseby said, that. shortly after 
Mr. Warner's return from Portugal,. the 
subject had been mentioned-in the House 
of Commons, but had been stopped 
the then First Lord of the Admiralty. (Sir 
J. Graham), who suggested: that:a come 
mittee should be appointed to investigate 
it. -A committee had been appointed ac+ 
cordingly, but Sir R. Stopford, the chair- 
man, thought it was too numerous, and 
some alterations were suggested in it, but 
Sir Robert Stopford shortly . afterwards 
left England for the Mediterranean, | Sir 
Richard) Keats, another member. of the 
committee, died, and his Majesty, who 
had taken a great interest in the subject, 
also died shortly afterwards, so that the 
subject had never been investigated. » The 
gallant Captain, the Member for Glou- 
cester, had stated that. captains: in the 
navy might object to admit the invention 
on boatd their ships, for fear of being 
blown up; but he understood that when 
the subject should be investigated, it would 
appear that such. apprehensions. were 
groundless. When the subject was discussed 
in June last, the noble Lord, the Secretaty 
tor the Colonies had. stated that. some 
explanation ought to be-giveo, and had 
promised that further negotiations with 
Mr. Warner should take place. He was 
anxious to know if any investigation bad 
been instituted ? é 
Colonel Foz said, that he believed that 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, Lord 
(lately Sir Hussey) Vivian, had wished to 
refer Mr. Warner to the usual committee 
at Woelwich, for the investigation of in- 
ventions of the nature of that’! brought 
forward by Mr. Warner, and that Gentle« 
men had refused to submit his invention 
to that committee. With regard to what 
had fallen from: the bon. and‘ gallant 
Member for Marylebone the other evening, 
in relation to the muskets supplied to the 
navy, he supposed that the observation s 
of that gallant Officer applied only to the 
old arms formerly, issued, and not to those 
whichi bad recently been given out. , His 
noble Friend’s (Lord Vivian's) attention 
had been most closely directed to the 
subject for the last three or four years, 
He knew that upwards of 50,000 muskets, 
with the percussion lock, had been con- 
structed—-most.of them had been distri- 





buted, They had received the approba« 








Dr. Madden— 


tion of officers of every branch of the 
united service. Complaints bad been 
made with regard to the Royal Marines, 
but’ he believed that 4,000 or 5,000 of 
those muskets had been given to thal 
corps, which had received the unqualified 
approbation of the officers. His reason 
for making the statement was, that il 
might not go forward to the public that 
the late Master-General of the Ordnance 
had neglected his duty, : 

Captain Boldero said, that the only 
answer he could give to the hon. Member's 

vestion was, that since the formation of 
the present Board of Ordnance, neither 
the Master-General nor the Board itself 
had received any communication whatever 
from Mr, Warner respecting the weapon 
of destruction which he had invented. 

Mr. Wakley would put another question, 
which be hoped would be answered more 
satisfactorily. The gallant general, at the 
head of the Board of Ordnance, had wit- 
nhessed the operation of this weapon, and 
had expressed a favourable opinion of it, 
an opinion which all must admit was 
deserving of attention. He was anxious 
to know, therefore, whether there was any 
intention, founded upon the information 
which the Board of Ordnance already 

sessed, to investigate the matter any 

urther ? 

Captain Boldero had already stated that 
the Board of Ordnance was ignorant of the 
views and wishes of Mr. Warner. He had 
the authority of the Master-General for 
stating, that he did not feel himself autho- 
rised to take upon himself the responsibi- 
lity of appointing a committee upon the 
subject, without the previous sanction of 
her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. Brotherton said, in the debate 
referred to by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, he had entered his protest against 
the Government giving their sanction in 
offering a reward to men who exercised 
their talent and ingenuity in discovering 
some infernal machine for the destraction 
of human life. If a man used his talents 
to promote the happiness of his race he 
was entitled to reward, but not for using 
them for an opposite purpose. He had 
heard, with great delight, the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) that he would use all his influence 
to diffuse those sentiments in society which 
would lead men to discourage war. He 
must say bis heart had burned within him, 
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when, on a previous evening, he heard the 
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House debating about locks and guns, aint 
various other instruments used ia war, Wh at 
would the next generation think of the 
present when they read that the House of 
Commons of that day had debated for 
hours about implements of destruction ? 
He believed, that until war and warriors 
were held in Jess estimation, there was ho 
hope of good for this coustry. Certainly, 
on all occasions, he should enter his pro- 
test against reward being granted for 
inventions of the nature then under dis- 
cussion, beeause he conceived that the 
more they discouraged war, the more 
would civilisation advance throughout the 
world, 

Mr, Wakley observed, that beth hu- 
manity and economy might recommend 
the use of such weapons as that inyented 
by Mr. Warner. 

Subjeet at an end, 


Dr. Mappen.— Missi0n To AfRica.] 
Mr. Forster, seeing the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State in bis place, wished to 
ask him a question, He obsetved in the 
estimates which the House yoted the 
other night a sum of money charged as 
paid to a Dr, Madden towards the ex- 
penses of .a mission to the. west coast of 
Africa, He understood that gentleman 
had returned to this countty, and, after a 
very short stay in Africa, had made a 
very long report to Government. The 
question he wished to ask the noble 
Lord was simply this, when we might ex- 
pect to see that report laid on the Table 
of the House ? 

Lord Stanley said, that Dr, Madden 
having been sent out as a commissioner 
by the late Goverment to make various 
inquiries of a confidential nature with re- 
ference to the state of our settlements on 
the western coast of Africa had furnished 
four reports, one relating to Sierra Leone, 
another to the Gambia, and another to 
the Gold Coast. The fourth was con- 
fined exclusively to medical subjects, To 
the production of that he believed 
there was po objection; but the other 
thrée treated of mattérs of the greatest 
importance and sécrecy, of matters cons 
nected with individuals, affecting our 
foreign policy, and our relations with the 
trade fega and illegally carried on on 
the coast of Africa. In the present Fee 
sition of the Government he should not feel 
himself warranted in laying on the Tablé 
of the House, the whole of these tatters, 
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but he could assure the hon. Member that 

they were under the most anxious cén- 

sideration of het Majesty’s Government. 
“Bill read a seedtid time. ” 


Pook-Law ComMisston.] On the 
Order of the Day being moved for the 
britging up the Report on the Poor-law 
Commission Bill, 

Mr. Wakley begged to ask the hon. 
Member for Sheffield whether he was 
Ls ag tostate to the House the namie 
and address of the Poot-law guardian 
with whom he said in his speech the 
viight before he had held a conversation 
in whieh his (Mr. Wakley’s) name had 
been introduced. 

Mt. Ward was not prepared to do so. 
He gave his word to the House that the 
cotiversation was as he had stated it. It 
took place six months ago, and it was 
very improbable that the Gentleman 
would give permission to have his name 
mentioned. 

Mr. Wakley had no objection to the 
course taken by the hon. Member, if the 
Howse thouglit fit that Members should 
sttite Conversations which they had held 
with parties, those conversations involving 
calémnies of the most atrocious kind 
against other Metnbers of the House. If 
this was to be permitted, he was content 
to yield to such « species of warfare. If he 
' was t0 be attacked by unfair weapons, and 
the use of them was considered quite cor- 
rect, lawful, and parliamentary, he he 
sumed “he would be admitted to defend 
himself with weapons of a sia.ilar desctip- 
tion, The hon, Member for Sheffield, in 
etn 9 the conversation last night, ad- 
mitted that the language was hot respect- 
ful with ‘Yegatd to him (Mr. Wakley). 
Now he (Mr. Wakley) considered the 
matier Of so much importance that, witli- 
out vn toe any ehmity or hostility 
to the hon. Member—as he trusted he 
should always be enabled to conduct 
hitself without entertaining such feelings 
towards a solves opponent—he should 
feel it hig duty to sift the matter to the 
bottom. He felt it due to the character 
of the Howse to do 60. It was a matter 
of safely and sedurity with regard to hon. 
Members, If cotivérsations of the kind he 
referred to were to be related in that 
dey he! ig Under 16 responsibility 
be sh ke to Khow what was the be 
tection for fudividual eharacter, The 
hon. Gentleman objected to give the naine 
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and address of the guardian with whom 

the conversation occurred.’ He 

to know whether the bon, Member would 

state the name of the union to whieh that 

guardian belonged. He would undertake: 
to go to that board, of to write to every 

Member of it, to ask whether he was the 

person or not. And if it should so happen ® 
that every Member denied having held 

such a conversation, then they should 

know in whose honourable and courageous 

mind the calumnious insinuation origins 

ated. 

Mr. Ward rose, bat was interrupted 
b 
"Phe Speaker, who said he felt it neeés- 
sary to call the attention of the House, to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Finsbury. The rule of the House was, that 
when an hot, Member stated, in his place 
in the House, anything which had oceur- 
red to him, such a statement was Considered 
to be made upon the honour of the hon, 
Member. Such a statement was not to be 
questioned either in the House or out of 
it. Therefore he had to call the hon. 
Member for Finsbury to order for maki 
allusion to steps to be taken to question a 
statement made to the House in the man- 
ner referred to. 

Mr. Ward, with the utmost deference to 
the observations of the Speaker, hoped ‘he 
might be permitted to say that there was 
nothing in the conversation he had re. 
peated which could be called a calumny, 
There was nothing calumnious in the ex. 
pression of an Opinion, on the part of & 
member of a board of guardians who had 
seéh the warm and violent - hen made 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury upon 
the Poor-law—that he felt great hortor at 
having the interpretation of the hew Poor- 
law left to boards of guardians, when the 
might have a Wakley at every board, 
putting his own interpretation on those 
principles, and foreing others to adopt it 
by faising ah outcty against them if they 
did not, and denouneing them for inhu- 
manity. Such a person was perfectly ens 
titled to hold such an opinion, and exptess 
horror at such a prospect, and there was 
nothing in it to affect the hon. Membet’s 
Parliamentary conduct, ot to prevent his 
discharging his duties in the Hotise ia an 
mannef he thought proper. He disclaime 
the idea of aty calumny, if the matter. 
But hé was connected witli three boatds of 
guardians, and after what had fallen from 
the hon, Member, he was less disposed 
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than, ever -to give him the name of the 
person referred to. 

Mr, Wakley was disposed to bow im- 
poy to the decision of the chair, The 

on Member. opposite. disclaimed the 
idea of calumny, but the hoo, Member 
had not quoted all the words he made use 
of last night. 

;-The. Speaker..said, the hon. Member 
Wasayain out. of order. According to the 
strict rule. of the House, he could not refer 
to.a former debate, 

Mr.. Wakley: Then I do not know how 
a Member is ever to get an explanation. 

Report received. 

Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


_ Thursday, September 30, 1841. 


Mirvres.) Bills. Read first time:—Expiring Laws 
Read a second time :-——Administration of Justice (No. 2.) 
Petitions Presented, By Viscount Strangford, from In- 
“habitants of Canada, against any alteration of the Timber 


from Abernyte for the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 


Tue Corn Laws.] Lord Brougham 
presented a petition from Protestant Dis- 
senters of Middlewich against the Corn- 
laws... The noble Lord in presenting a 
similar. petition from the congregation of 
the: Tabernacle chapel, in Troubridge, 
complaining (as we understood) of the 
sliding. scale, said, that by the operation 
of that scale there had been suddenly 
thrown .into the market a quantity of fo- 
reign corn, to the amount of from 1,500,000 
to..2,000,000 of quarters of corn, at ls, 
per.quarter duty. This made an addition 
to.our domestic stock of corn equal to the 
consumption of five weeks of the whole 
population of England and Scotland. Such 
a sudden :importation of so large a quan- 
tity of corn could not be made under the 
fixed duty of 8s. No doubt it came in 
very favourably to the consumers, though 
not equally so to the farmers. He was not 
favourable to the sliding scale, nor to the 
Corn-laws, as. they now stood, but he 
hoped that this effect of the sliding scale, 
would receive due attention from. those 
who defended the agricultural. interest. 

Lord Kinnaird, on. presenting a petition 
from Abernyte, for the repeal of the Corn-, 
laws, stated his fears that the country 
would be disturbed in the winter months, 
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in consequence of the distress which would: 
be. brought on by. the: Corn-laws.-.-The 
noble Lord begged to call the attention of 
the noble Duke (of Wellington) to-a 
pamphlet written on the subject of the 
Corn-laws and their probable effects, by a 
medical Gentleman, who. showed . that 
typhus fever was in most instances gene 
rated by an insufficient supply of whole- 
some food. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had not seen the pamphlet alluded to, but 
he would say, that if the noble Lord who 
presented this petition bad been. in his 
place earlier, he would have heard, on 
the presentation of another petition, that 
there had been recently imported into this 
country nearly 2,000,000 of quarters of 
corn, at 1s, per quarter daty, and that, 
therefore, there could not exist any fear 
of distress from the want of a sufficient 


supply. 


BRIBERY AND CoRRUPTION AT THE 
Late GengeraL Exsction.] On the 
motion that the House do adjourn, 

Lord Brougham would take that oppor- 
tunity of stating the course which he. in- 
tended to pursue on a subject of great 
importance, to which he had called the 
attention of their Lordships on the first 
day of the-Session, He had then stated, 
that bribery and corruption had prevailed 
to a frightful extent at the late general 
election, and he added that the House 
could not do a greater service, or more 
fairly discharge its duty to the country, 
than by taking the whole subject into its 
early and serious consideration, with the 
view of providing some remedy. Since 
that time be had maturely considered 
several cases of this bribery and corruption 
which had been brought under his notice; 
but, not to detain the house, he had se~ 
lected, from avast number of instances, 
three which were marked by the most 
odious of those features which, in some 
degree, were common to them all, and he 
would say, and would be able to. show, 
from the ioformation which had come 
before him, that those practices were not 
confined. to .one, but were common to 
each of the three great political parties 
which now divided the country. The first 
charge was brought against men who sup- 
ported the views of the present. Govern- 
ment, at that time in opposition, and over 
against whom he had thenthehonortostand. 
The second case was brought as a charge 

















against men who supported the late Go- 
veroment—now the opposition, as it was 
called—in front of which he had now the 
benor to take bis place. —[{* Hear,” and 
a laugh from Lord Melbourne.} His noble 
Friend; the noble Viscount lately at the 
head of the Government, laughed. He was 
ata loss to know what his noble Friend 
meant by the interruption. Was his noble 
Friend annoyed at the term “ opposition.” 

Viscount Melbourne begged to say a 
word in explanation of what had fallen 
from his noble and learned Friend. He 
certainly had marked the term ‘ opposi- 
tion,” used by his noble and learned Friend, 
because he remembered when he was a 
Member of the other House, that the 
allading to a Member as one of the Oppo- 
sition was held to be irregular, as it was 
declared by the Speaker to be unparlia- 
mentary to state of any Member that he 
had come into the House pledged to op- 
pose the Government. 

Lord Brougham: Well, this doctrine is 
new tome. The noble and learned Lord 
then went on to say, that the third charge 
of this bribery and corruption was made 
against a party which did not belong to 
either of those whom hehad named, butacted 
independently of both. Now, if he were to 
make known the evidence which had come 
before him, he would say, that this third 
party wasmore lavish of itsmeans of bribery 
and corruption than either of the others. 
It might, and perhaps would be said, that 
this general corruption had arisen from 
the Reform Bill of 1832. He would not 
say that it had, though perhaps his noble 
and learned Friend on the woolsack might 
claim some credit to himself for the pre- 
diction which he had made at that time, 
that if the Reform Bill passed, it would 
have the effect of producing greater cor- 
ruption amongst the constituent body than 
had ever existed in the worst times of the 
old system of Parliamentary representa- 
tion. That was the opinion of nis noble 
and learned Friend at that time, and no 
doubt at the present. But let him say, 
that the tendency of the Reform Bill was 
just the reverse; and if Parliament had 
done its duty, the public would not have 
heard of such bribery and corruption as he 
had referred to. What was his ground 
for saying this? It was well known that 
candidates at the late general election had 
expended many thousand pounds, which, 
of course, the candidates considered to be 


required only for the “ Jegal” expenses of 
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the aap ol ag . ioe 80 “ ned, that 
by the Reform Bill the “ legal” expenses 
had been reduced to a comparatively small 
amount. The whole expenses of bringing 
voters from a great distance, and other 
expenses attending their transit, had been 
done away with. ‘The candidate there. 
fore, who was called upon for the expen= 
ditare of many thousands must know that 
the greatest portion of those thousands 
was expended in bribery and corruption, 
or, at least, he must know that they were 
not required as the * legal” expenses of 
his election. If Parliament did its duty, 
it would put down these nefarious prac- 
tices, and if it did not, the fault was not 
in the Reform Bill, but in Parliament, 
which did not take the necessary steps for 
instituting inquiry into the subject. He 
had consulted some of the highest legal 
and constitutional authorities on the sub- 
ject, and it was their opinion that such an 
inquiry by their Lordships would not in 
any degree infringe on the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Commons, provided the mea- 
sures to be introduced as founded on such 
inquiry were prospective legislative mea- 
sures, and did not interfere with individual 
seats. Now, he would state that his rea- 
sons for not instituting such inquiry at the 
present time were two-fold—first, that in 
the short time which remained of the pre- 
sent Session there would not be time for it ; 
and the second was, that there were now’ 
about eighty election petitions to be de- 
cided upon by committees of the House of 
Commons, and it would not be convenient 
that an inquiry should be going on in a 
committee of their Lordships’ House, on 
the same matters on which, in a great de- 
gree, election committees of the House of 
Commons would be sitting. These rea- 
sons would justify him in abstaining for 
the present Session from moving for the 
inquiry, but he would do so io the next 
Session, and he was sure that that inquiry 
would produce most important informa. 
tion as to the extent of the bri and 
corruption to which he had alluded. It 
was not material to what persons or to 
what places this might be traced; it would: 
be sufficient to show that it did exist, and 
that it called for some immediate legisla-: 
tive remedy. 
Motion agreed to. 
The House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, September 30, 1841. 


Matures.) New Member, Right hon. H. T. L. Corry, for 
County). 

tea Wit For Wilton in the room of Viscount Pitzharris, 

- becoite Batl Malmsebury. 


_ bordugh’s Estate; Riddell’s Estate; Clayton's Name. 
Petitions Presented. By Colonel Verner, from Arniagh 


lnnd.—By Sir G. de Larpent, from Inhabitants of Bombay 
eomplaining of the Supreme Court there, and praying 
for redress.—By Mr, Cobden, fom {Ministers of Baptist 
Churehes in Cheshire, and Lancashire, and from Stock- 
JStaley-Bridge, and: Middlewich, and, by Mr. 
. , from. Holt, and Edwin Noon, complaining of 
~ publit distress, and for the Repeal of the Corn-law:.—By 
. Ewart from Baptist Ministers of Cheshire and Lan- 
the substitution of Affirmation for Oaths, and 
trading in female purity, a punishable 
By Sir C. Napier, from Inhabitants of St, 
redeem the Metropolitan Bridge Tolls.— By 
the Attorney-General from prisoners for debt, for the 
Amendment of the law of Debtor and Creditor. 


ia 


: 


Compensation — ExpLanation.] 
Sit 7. Fremantle moved, that a new writ 
be issued for the borough of Wilton, in 
the room of Viscount Fitzharris, who has 
been called to the House of Peers as the 
Earl of Malinesbury. 

Sir James Graham begged for the in- 
dulgence of the House, which had before 
been given on a similar occasion, whilst he 
gave an explanation of a remark of ,his in 
a former debate, which had been hurtful 
to the feelings of a noble Lord, An ob+ 
servation that had fallen from him in the 
course of the debate on the Administration 
of Justice (No. 2.) Bill had given great 
fain to the feelings of a noble Lord, inas- 
much as it touched the memory of a de- 
parted brother, and as he (Sir James 
Graham) was a Friend of that Gentleman 
he felt hurt by the same allusion. Nothing 
generally could be more accurate than the 
reports of what passed in that House, and 
therefore, if the expressions which were 
reported to have fallen from him were in- 
accurate, he would take the inaccuracy 
ei himself rather than impute it to any 

isrepresentation in the report. The hon. 
Member for Sheffield had asked, with re. 
ference to the comperiéation to be given 
to Mr, Scarlett for the loss of an office in 
the Court of Exchequer, whether that ap- 
poititment was not of the same character 
as that given to Mr. W. Brougham who 
received an appointment to gn office in 
the Court of Changery in 1832, which the 
Lord Chancellor intended to abolish at 
the time of the YA Gatos The hon. 
Member for Sheffield said, the cases were 





strictly analogous; and he rose afier that, 
and contended that there Was a striking 
difference between them, He had state 
on the silusioh mate to the tase of Mr. 
Brougham, that the Lord Chancellor, the 
author of the Reform of the Court of 
Chancery, had at the time he made the 
appointment contetnplated the abolition of 
the office, and therefore, that his brother 
waé hot entitled to the compensation. “He 
was reported to have said, “ The question 
arose, was hé entitled to comipensation ?” 
and that mode of expression would give 
rise to the opinion that the question of 
compensation was raised, ind that he 
as a colleague of Lord Brougham, was 
aware of that being the case. Nothing, 
however, was further from his intention 
than to sfate this, and it was entirely in- 
consistent with the fact. The question 
never was raised. Nothing could be more 
honourable or generous than the conduct 
of Mr, Brougham. Nothing like pressing 
for Compensation had entered his head, the 
Lord Chancellor having forewarned him 
that no such compensation would be given. 
He hoped the House would pardoa him 
if he had said anything which had been 
inconsistent in the slightest degtée with 
the honourable memory of a departed 
friend, or anything which should wound 
the feelings of a nobleman. 
Subject at an end. 


Mr. Warner's INVENTION] Vis- 
count Jngestrie said, in allusion to a 
statement which had been made by the 
hon. Member for the Tower famlets 
in regard to Mr. Warner's invention, he 
begged to be permitted to read a letter 
from Mr, Warner to Lord Melbourne, 
written on the 8th of May, 1840. His 
Lordship read the letter, which ‘set 
forth the readiness of Mr. Waruer to refer 
his invention to One of the Lofds of the 
Admiralty and an engineer officer, and 
requesting that the inspection should take 
place fm the présénee of Lord Ingesttie. 
He had nothing more to add, This was 
all that Mr, Warner wished for. 

Sir C, Napier begged to observe, that 
in the remarks he made some evenings 
ago, relative tu the imperfect state of the 
arms in use in the army and navy, he did 
not miedn to include those which were 
now being issuéd, which he had the aa- 
thority of a nodle Lord connected with the 
Ordaance Department for saying bad never 
yet been équalled, He mnst again ex- 
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fets a ho | 
en aber for Tamworth would take 
‘9 his consideration the propriety of ap- 


into he ene 
inting, u t ret vacancy, a nava 
ificer e he Board of Ordnance. 


~The writ ordered. 


FALKLANp IsLanbs,] Captain Fitzroy 
begged to ask the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for the. Colonies, what were the 
reasons for appointing an engineer officer 
to be governor of the Falkland Islands? 

Lord Stanley said, that Lieutenant 
Moody, an engineer officer, had been ap- 
pointed to the Falkland Islands; but as 
that. appointment had taken place before 
his accession to office, he could not tell 
what were the reasons for making it. 


Fine Arts.) Mr, Hawes wished to 
put a question to the right hon. Baronet. 
The committee which had sat for the pur- 
pose of seeing how far the fine arts might 
be promoted in connexion with the new 
houses of Parliament had pointed out some 
means of making further inquiry ; and he 
was alixious to know whether the Govern- 
ment had any intention of acting upon the 
recommendations of that committee, or 
i the right hon, Baronet had any 
information to give to the House upon the 
subject. 

Sir R. Peel said, that he had read with 
the greatest attention the report of the 
committee referred to by the hon, Mem- 
ber, and the very interestin evidence 
taken before that committée. He certain! 
thought that the opportunity afforded for 
the encouragement of the arts, by the 
building of the Houses of Parliament ought 
to be taken advantage of, at least for the 
purpose of fully investigating, upon mature 
reflection, whether or not the construction 
of those Houses might not be made con- 
ducive to the encouragement of the higher 
branches of the arts, It was, doubtless, 
a subject deserving of the most serious at- 
tention. He thought that the committee 
which had bees We nah Jast Session, 
had conducted the inquiry, as far as time 
had permitted, in a very satisfactoty man- 
net, and that it would have been most 
useful to have cartied that inquiry farther. 
That, however, the committee were pre- 
vented from doing by the close of the 

there Wete many more 


Session, although | 

parent whose opinions they would have 
een glad to croeeten, ad” many points 

which they had not ab opportinity-of fully 
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whatever to: the re-appointment of that 


] | committee, in consequence of the mannet 


in which they discharged the duty with 
which they had been intrusted, did be nor 
feel that inquiry in that shape wa$ some- 
what unsatisfactory. It could ‘only be 
carried on duting the sitting of Parlianient. 
The prorogation, or adjournment, of Par- 
liament necessarily terminated the labours 
of the committee, He was, theréfore, of 
opinion that this inquiry; which it ap- 
peared to him it was of the greatest im- 
portance to continue, might be. con- 
tinued with the greatest advantage, by a 
commission appointed by the Crown, with- 
out reference, in the slightest degree, to 
party distinctions. And considering that 
the buildings now in progtess were for the 
accommodation of the House of Lords.as 
well as Commons, considering that joint 
committees, although not without prece- 
dent, were rather cumbrous tribunals, and 
that a commission to be appointed by the 
Crown was the most advisable, he cons 
ceived that such Members in each House 
of Parliament as bad turned their atten- 
tion to thé question of the fine arts, might 
be invited to constitute that commission. 
Another advantage to be detived from the 
appointment of a commission, acting in 
concert with the executive Government 
was, that the inquiry might be made with 
reference to the progress of the arts ia 
other countries, through the intervention 
of the Crown, in a much mofe satisfactory 
manner than it could be effected by a 
committee of the House of Commons,’ 
Above all, the appointment of a commis-. 
sion would enable the inquiry to be con- 
tinued during the recess, when the Par- 
liament was not sitting; and was, be 
thought, upon the whole, the most advis- 
able and expedient. He was sure the 
Hotise and the country would hear with 
great satisfaction, as this commission would 
im no respect partake of a party of political 
character, and as also the new building,. 
when completed, would comprise a part of 
her Majesty’s ancient palace of West« 
minster, that his Roysl Highness Prince 
Albert ‘had willingly consented to become: 
a meniber of such a commission, and to 
add to its labours the advantage, not 0 ly 
of his station and character, but, also.of: 
his knowledge and taste in all matters. 
connected with the promotion of the fae 
arts. [Mr. Hawes: I hope the commis 
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sioners will not be paid.| The hon. Mem- 
ber hoped that the commission would be 

id. It certainly would. He was sure 
that'such Members of both Houses, as he 
saggested, might be invited to assist upon 
that eauanate, would find suficient in 
their love of the fine arts, to induce them 
t6do’so. He thought it would also be 
desivable to include in te commission 
some persons not in either House of Par- 
liament, but well known for their admir- 
ation ‘and encouragement of the fine arts, 
which; indeed, he was sure would be 
a'sofficient stimulus to. every member of 
the ‘commission, to apply himself sedu- 
lously ‘to ‘the discharge of the duties con- 
nected with the ingairy. 

Mr, Hawes said, that he had asked 
if the commission were to be a paid 
one, thinking, perhaps, that a number 
of. professional. gentlemen would be ap- 
pointed, whom it would be reasonable to 
remunerate. 

Sit R. Peel was happy at the oppor- 
tunity afforded him of publicly stating, 
that there would be no remuneration, 

_ Subject at an end. 


Ancto-Portucvese Leaion.] | Vis- 
count Sandon rose to move for certain 

ipers. relating. to . the, Anglo-Spanish 
ite, and, the Anglo-Portuguese 
Commission, which, he said would. fully 
prove to. the House, that while the claims 
of the. Anglo-Spanish, Legion had. been 
settled in.one year, the Anglo- Portuguese 
Commission, which had already been sit- 
ting for.one year, presented no: prospect 
of its termination for two years longer, 
and that the instalments which might then 
be. agreed on, would not be all paid off 
before the expiration of two years more. 
The Anglo- Portuguese claimants were now 
enduring great. hardships, and if. their 
claims were to remain so Jong unsatisfied, 
they would derive but little benefit from 
the.settlement'of them. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving for the following 
PApets f-- 

““Date when the Legion was disbandéd ; 
copy of the mixed British and Spanish Com- 
nmiission; relating to the claims of the British 
Auziliary Legion in the service of Spain ; copy 
of rules for the guidance of the commissioners ; 
the date when the commission commenced the 
réception of claims; the number of claims sent 


in and ‘adjudicated upon, and the respective 
dates of such adjudications ; the mode in which 
such claims were agreed to be paid, and have 
been paid and’ satisfied ; the number of com- 





missioners; secretaries, and’ clerks engaged in 
such commission; the amount.of the expenses 
of such commission,. specifying . the. commis, 
sioners’ salaries, and those of ‘the secretaries 
and clerks; return of the expenses, if any, 
which were allowed, and to whom, in respect 
of the prosecution of such claims, and how 
paid; was any and what deduction made from 
the claimants for the purpose of paying agents, 
or any other expenses? i 

* Date of the disbanding of the respective 
naval and“military forces; the date of the mixed 
British and: Portuguese Commission, appointed 
to examine and decide upon the. claims of 
British subjects who served in the army and 
navy during the war of restoration in Portugal; 
copy of the rules for the guidance of the Com- 
missioners ; the date of the installation in office 
of the commissioners; the date of the decision of 
the Belgian Minister on the question of contracts; 
the date ofthe commencement of the reception 
of claims ; the number of days, and of hours per 
day, during which each commissioner Ct. 
ively has been engaged in the labours of the 
commission ; whether any accounts have been 
examined by one commissioner in the abserice 
of the other; the number of claims ‘received, 
and the number, if any, investigated and «ad« 
judicated « upon, and: of: claimants: to.. whom 
notice of such adjudication, has been; given; 
the number of secretaries, clerks or others, em- 
ployed: under the commissioners, the dates of 
their several appointments, with their respective 
salaries ; the salaries of the commissioners,and 
from what source paid, together with an ac- 
count of all other expensés incidental to the 
commission.” i 

Sir 2, Peel said, that he thought. the 
motion had very much the appearance of 
having been suggested by a claimant. who 
felt disappointed at the delay, . To. some 
of the returns he had no. objection ;, but 
he certainly could not consent to; those 
which impli a reflection upon the 
commissioners, hat he should suggest 
to his noble Friend. was,.to withdraw. the 
motion for the present, that he might have 
an opportunity of considering, with, his 
noble Friend, to what extent he should 
limit it, If his noble Friend would-with- 
draw the motion until the next day,\he 
would then be prepared to: give bim.all 
the information he could fairly require. 

Viscount Palmerston - begged: to, ob-: 
serve, that. the delay had arisen: fram 
the difficulty which the British aod. Por- 
tuguese Gevernments. found: in coming: 
to an arrangement about some of ‘the 
details. 

Lord Ranelagh expressed: @ hope that! 
the British Government would take steps 
to procure the restoration of Dow Carlos 
to liberty. He bad never taken up arms: 
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against the French; and there was a time 
when; France would have scorned to be the 
prison-house of princes. 

“? Viscount Sandon had no objection to 
acquiesce’ in the arrangement proposed 
by his right hon. Friend. The noble Lord 
accordingly postponed his motions, 


Distress at Boxrton.] Dr. Bowring 
observed; that if as had been declared 
by'the’'S , it was one of the Privi- 
legés of the House, that nothing stated 
by any of its Members should be called 
in. question either within or without 
its walls, it. became a.peremptory duty 
to ‘make, no rash or unsupported aver- 
ments—and if betrayed-into any error to 
take the earliest opportunity to correct or 
pres rg? it. ‘He'had, some time since, 

i an incident of very ne distress, 
which had so much excited the sympathies 
of the right hon. Baronet, the head of her 
Majesty’s Government, that he had been 
induced to.establish local inquiries, with a 
view to the investigation of the melancholy 
facts to which he had called the attention 
of the House. And he was ready to ac- 
kiiowledge, that it was peculiarly incum- 
bent ou him ‘not to come forward with an 

ted statement ; though to say 
the truth, such was the distress of the peo- 
ple, that it stood in no need of exaggera- 
tion, in order to awaken the deepest. in- 
terest. His connection with Bolton was 
a Very peculiar one. He went there with- 
out local ‘knowledge or ‘influence, and 
though his being sent to that House as the 
répresentative of Bolton was in itself an 
abundant and striking evidence of the dis- 
tréss’ that ailed amongst the inhabit- 
ants, still he owned, that the circumstances 
under which he had sae ee aa in 
themselves,’ im u im obliga- 
tion ' to take himeelf thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the condition of the people, 
and’ to state to Parliament such facts as he 
could'rély on. He could have wished, in- 
deed,’ that ‘his ‘hon. Coll had been 
present to confirm his assertion as to the 
extent of distress existing in Bolton. But 
he repeated, the'statements he had made 
were substantially true. One of the guar- 
dians' of Bolton, he must say, bad, in an 
uncourteous and uncalled for manner, ven- 
tured to impeach his personal veracity, an 
to represent him as unworthy of belief. 
He would: tell the: House how he had pro- 


ceeded ,and leave it to: judge whether he 
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sorrow told to him, that harrowed .up. bis 
very heart. Hearing them, it became his 
duty to inquire into them, and if he found 
them borne out by. evidence, to represent 
them in Parliament—to plead the cause of 
the suffering rr in the presence. of the 
privileged and the opulent, One gentle- 
man, who had been a guardian of the pow, 
brought forward several cases of extreme 
distress, He asked for the assistance. .of 
that pratleman and of Mr, Edmund Ash« 
worth, to inquire into.the condition.of the 
people. Mr. Ashworth, as well asthe 
religious body to which he belongs,. has 
been honoured with the dis ing notice 
of the hon. Member for get rough. 
He spoke almost sneeringly of a sect ‘that 
penfereed benevolence ; but in his (Dr. 
wring’s) judgment, it would be difficult 
to find a community who professed so little, 
and who practised so much of genuine 
Christian bencficence—and Mr. Ashworth, 
in particular, was one of those men who 
“do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame”—one whose history might be re- 
corded in daily acts, by which sorrow is 
solaced, and happiness augmented. He 
(Dr. Bowring) visited the cellars of the 
poor, He made many memorandums ; he 
would read to the House one of these Ye. 
cords which he then wrote down, as it 
would be found to throw some light’ upon’ 
the condition of the poor, and he had 
selected it, but it chanced to be the very 
first on which he had laid his hand) when 
turning over his papers, It was that’ of a 
poor man, aged 40 years, his wife’ 36}’ 
They had had ten children, seven of whom 
were dead: He had been twenty-one’ 
weeks without work. He had 2s. 6d* per 
week, parish relief, and some time ‘before,’ 
50s. had been given ‘them, but ‘all’ that 
money was, before his visit, spent, aud't 
had pledged everything they Sanieal! 
Their eldest boy was 13° years of age, and’ 
when employe! got 43. per week, °The 
family was in nearly: a perishing*con+ 
dition, and ‘they had sold all » their’ 
furniture to procure the necessaries of life, 
In these inquiries they were accompanied 
by such a multitude that he was at } 
obliged to give them up, lest he should. be 
accused of ostentation. He. was not-of 
the opinion of the hon. Meniber for 


d| Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand) that bene- 


volence should sound the trump ‘before 'it, 
or come down to that House to parade ‘its 
own great doings. He found the distress. 





to be very great, and the demands upon. 
his charity Jean than he could pa 
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gt he had ‘not the privilege of wealth, and 
@ could say, without shame, that having 
known many vicissitudes, and heen ria 
lined by many afflictions, they had taught 
him,.at least, to listen willingly, and to 


feel y for the afflictions of others. But 
having thus compelled to abandon his 


— investigation he had requested 
tr. Naisby to give him a statement as to 
the facts, which had elicited the sympa- 
thies of the right hon. Baronet. Under 
his direction an assistant Poor-law com- 
missioner had been sent to Bolton in order 
toexamine into the facts which he had 
reported to the House, and he had to thank 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of the 
Home Department, who had kindly and 
courteously communicated to him the report 
that had been made on this ra a by the 
gentleman who had been sent. ‘That report 
that what Mr. Naisby believed to 

the case, that a coroner's inquest had 
been held, and which represented that the 
man had been found dead at his loom, was 
undoubtedly erroneous. But the House 
would forgive him if he read a quotation 
fram the letter that Mr. Naisby sent 
to him, as it would fully excuse that 
gentleman from making an intentional 
misrepresentation. He said that, not 
being a guardian at the time, he was not 
¢alled upon till the man was dead. The 
widow stated to the assistant Poor-law 
Commissioner that no application had been 
majile to the Poor-law guardians ; but then 
be (Dr. Bowring), it would be recollected, 
had brought vo accusation against the 
Poor-law guardians. He had not stated 
that they fad refused relief. He thought 
now he could show the House that the 
aubstantive fact of a man perishing from 
want, and being found dead on his Joom, 
wus borne out by irrefragable evidence. A 
jury had been called together, but owing 
some circumstances, they did not record 
any verdict, and the only erroneous im- 
pression which he would have conveyed to 
the House was, that the verdict of the 
jury had been recorded. Why it was not 
reoorded it was not for him to say. He 
understood the reason alleged was, that no 
blame attached to any party. But that a 
iy saw the body could vet be denied— 
one of the jury called upon Mr. Naisby, 

the day after the inquest, and stated 
‘that they had returned a verdict of ‘died 
from ‘want of food,” A reporter of the 
Conservative paper stated to the board of 
né that he was one of the jury, and 

they had returned a verdict of “ died from 
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want of food." Mr. Naisby had sent with 
his correspondence two letters. The first 
was from the Secretary of the Benevolent 
Society, which. exi in that town, for 
inquiring into and relieving distress. This 
letter was dated September 17, 1841, and 


was as follows :—~ 


*« Allow me to-lay befere you a few facts 
respecting the ease of William Pearce, late of 
Howell-croft, in this township, who. died from 
want of the necessaries of life, Being a visi- 
tor as well as one} of the committee of the Be. 
nevolent Society, established in this township, 
for the purpose of relieving sickness and 
destitution, I was called upon to visit the case 
of William. Pearce. When I found the:cellar, 
he was dead, laid;out on a pair of looms ; 
there was no bed, only some little sacking, 
the whole of the furniture, an old stool or two, 
an old table, and a set of bedsteads, all of 
them not worth carrying away. I inquired 
into the cause of his death, and it was my 
opinion that the man had died for want of 
food, though he had been sick some time pre- 
viously. The earnings of the family were only 
4s, a week, unless. the man’s wife. got. same- 
thing by begging. I reported the case to the 
committee that night, and after stating. the 
particulars, it. was the unanimous opinion of 
that meeting that he died for want of. the 
necessaries of life, and that is their opinion 
still, the case having been again brought before 
them on the 10th instant.” 


This was strong evidence, and another 
man, who was a neighbour of the suffer- 
ers, sent this additfonal corroboration :— 


*T state this as facts, respecting a man that 
lived. a neighbour to me, of the name of 
William: Pearee, late. of Howell-croft, . The 
first time that I had an Saqusintanae with 
him, he called to_see if 1 had an old pair of 
shoes that I could give to him; f told him 
that F gave my old clothes to one of my ap- 
prentice’s parents, who I thought was in great 
distress; and he said to me, if they were as 
bad off as he was, God help them, for he nor 
his family had not broke their fast since yes- 
terday, So I questioned him, and I found 
him in a:state of starvation. He. ipyited me 
in, and J found them in the greatest; distress. 
One pair of bedstocks for him, and wife, and 
two daughters, No bedding at all. They were 
obliged to sleep in their clothes. Thé seats 
they sat upon were bricks and stones, before 
I gave to them two eld stools.’ This was 
about six months before the person dieds Ne 
died on Sunday, on which his wife came to 
my misses and said that her husband, had 
pre over stisring. She thought, he was dead, 

was sent for, and I found him dead, I went 
up to the relieving officer and brought him 
down. He wag laid out on a pair of lodms 
and we found a sheet to lay over him, an 
when it came back I was obliged ‘to ‘burn ‘it, 
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ps $. 9d. for rent out of that. It was 
all, with the exception of what his wife got b 
begging.  T have actually seen the man pic! 
potatoes off the midden which had been thrown 
away on account of being rotten, and I have 
‘one into the cellar in about an hour after and 
have found them boiled “ together, and 
they have been seen eating them: for dinner. 
There has been no deceit about it,: for I often 
went in'unknown to them. The person actu- 
ally died from want.” 


This letter was signed “ William aa 
Ashburnerestregt.” He considered it would 
not have been becoming in him if he did 
not bring forward such statements as these, 
for the purpose of showing to Parliament 
the condition of the people. He had 
stated, on a former oceasion, that there 
were 1,200 houses unoccupied in Bolton. 
He dared to say, that in Bolton, as in other 
places, the rage for building had gone be- 
yond the demand. But then, since he had 
made that statement, there were 1,400 
houses unoccupied, while none had been 
built. Now as the population was increas- 
ing, could there be a more incontestable 
evidence of distress than that two hundred 
additioval houses had been abandoned in 
80 a period? Of the poor-rates, only 
two-thirds could be. collected, in conse- 
uence of the great distress that pervaded 
the town and neighbourhood, By a letter 
which he had received, it seemed that the 
work people in iron and machinery were 
only employed half time; that engineers 
were neatly in the same situation ; that 
masons, layers, and joiners were only 
one-third employed, and that tailors, shoe- 
makers, and Cael looms weavers were even 
worse off than that, On Friday, a meeting 
had been held at Bolton, when it was 
unanimously resolved, that a memorial 
should be presented to her Majesty. It 
stated the existing and inereasing suffer. 
ings of the peaple, and entreated of her 
Majesty not to prorogue Parliament until 
there had been a thorough and searching 
inquiry, into the causes of the present em- 
barrassment and distress. At that meeting, 
an. appeal had. been made, whether the 
statements he bad made were true, ap 
there was‘a general cry that the state of 
things was such as he had represen’ them 
tobe. Three reverend gentlemen attended 
that biteting they were all known to him, 
and he would venture to say of them that 
would not deviate a hair's breadth 

from. the. strictest. veracity, e rev. Mr. 
» at the meeting, thus. spoke :— 
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“ He could appeal to every class for evi 
that the distress was universal, 
make no selection; he could go 
capitalist to the labourers of every ¢lass— 
from the hand-loom to the power-loom— from 
the foundryman to the spade-laboure 
the master-spinner to the operative. He would 
make no distinction, for the distress. was knowa 
to be universal. It pervaded. every class; . it 
had made large properties small, and; small 
properties had become extinct. Many, 
sunk from one clags to another, until they h 
become paupers. ‘The cheerful and “wr 
tempered artizan had become’ spllen an 
picious; they were dtiven from the markets, 
and almost from ‘the streets, to hide» their 
poverty and theit wretchedness in some corner, 
the resort ef misery, removed from the public 
eye. It had driven many, and that hig. pre. 
fessional duties. had enabled him to know, 
from the house of God, They had parted with, 
Or worn out, the decent clothing in which it 
was once their pride to appear, and they could 
Hot obtain other clothing in its place, for it 
required all they obtained to’ maintain ‘exist. 
ence, any man eould not do that without: eon- 
tracting debts; and falling into the paths.ef 
guilt and misery, The employers were also 
suffering; they were filling the Gagette, and 
mony who had not appeared in that reeord 
of falling trade had made quiet compgsitions, in 
the hope of being able to keep on a littlelonger,” 


Another clergyman was reported to have 
stated — 

*© Several heart-rending cases of distress, ta 
which the audience listened with breathless 
silence. One of them was a case where a de- 
serving family wanted for two days, He de. 
fied Sir Robert Peel to deny the statement he 
was making.” : - 


He begged to repeat the expression of 
his gratitude to the Government for haying 
sent down a commissioner to inquire ;. but 
then he trusted the inquiry would not be a 
partial one. Heunderstood that the commis- 
sioner who had gone to Bolton had remained 
there only twenty-four hours... Perhapg.it 
was, to make but one particular inquiry. 
He haped however, that it would be mere 
extended, in order that the Government 
might, learn the urgent pecesgity 


was upon them to make inquiry inte the 
cause of, and to pevenie gots remedy for, the 
sufferings of the people, The right hon, 
d| Baronet had made a statement with pegard 


to savings banks, from whieh be had drawa 
the deduction, that already there nights be 
considered to be an amelioration, ip. the . 
condition of the by tate g classes. It, would, 
he believed, be found, on examiyation, 
that the savings banks would lead. to, very 
deceptive results, if it were supposed 
artisaus were the principal depositors, ; 





number of artizans, he believed, was com- 


ely few. The principal contributors | sul 


fe Sagland, were domestic servants, a 
class ‘who did not suffer much in perivds of 
distress, but who at those periods can live 
cheaper, as the articles they consumed 
were at alower price. It would too be well 
for the Premier to consider, that at the 
period to which he referred, there was a 
t deal of money circulated at the elec- 
flons, and perhaps some of that had found 
its way into the savings banks. It would, 
he.thought, be desirable that the profes- 
dome akthe depositers at savings banks 
should be generally stated. It was so done 
at. one of the best-conducted savings’ banks 
in the kingdom. By looking to an extract 
from its accounts, which was for 1840, they 
would see how many of the operative 
classes were contributors. And though 
the savings banks in the heart of manu- 
facturing districts, was not perfectly ana- 
yet the details would serve to 
illustrate the subject generally. There 
were,.in the Devon and Exeter Bank, 
29,643 accounts. .Of these there were, 
6,130 domestic servants, 11,538 connected 
with trade, but of these there were 5,445 
children.. There were 9,252 agricuiturists, 
1,320 belonging to the army and navy, 
1,433 public servants, making in all 
29,643, but of these 12,604 were children, 
while the whole number of artisans classed 
under the heads of artificers and handi- 
craftsmen was but 2,200, making one-thir- 
teenth of the whole number of depositors, 
The amount deposited was no less than 
868,032/. of this 194,175/ 17s. 4d. belong- 
ing to domestic servants and 86,168/. 3s.5d. 
to artisans, making about one-tenth of the 
whole money amount. He knew that it 
was very difficult to argue from particulars 
to generals, but the fact he stated showed 
how little reliance could be placed upon 
savings banks returns, to prove the pros- 
en condition of the operative classes. 
é@ would next direct their attention to 
the last report of the registrar-general. 
It was one that must strike them, as 
showing the mortality that existed 
a ae the manufacturing population. 
By that return it appeared that the 
number of deaths was, in the metropolitan 
district— 


In 1837-88 . 53,597 deaths 


1838-39 46,758 

1839-40 . . 45,132 
Thus saw that there was a decrease 
of 16 per cent. in deaths. Let them take 
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the whole country, and what was the re- 
t:— 


In 1887-38 . . . $35,956 deaths 
1838-39. 831,007 ; 
1839-40 350,101 


This rade a general increase of deaths in 
the whole country of four per cent. But 
what was the return for Lancashire, south 
of Morecamb? There were— 
In 1837-38 . . . 22,932 deaths 
1838-39 26,606 
1839-40 . . . 31,983 


This showed an increase in the deaths of 
40 per cent. What, then, were the facts 
that these documents presented to them ? 
That there had been in the metropolis a 
decrease of deaths—that in England and 
Wales taken together there was an increase 
of 4 per cent., while in the manufacturing 
districts, excluding Manchester and Liver- 
pool, for which special returns were made, 
there was an increase in the deaths of 40 
per cent. There could be no doubt that 
many of these localities had been visited 
by pestilential and mortiferous diseases ; 
but was it not evident that those diseases 
were the companions of and the testimonies 
to the great misery and excessive ‘distress 
of the people—that this continual increase 
of mortality was an evidence of still ex- 
tending sufferings: He looked next to 
the return of deaths of children under one 
‘ene of age, for the year 1839-1840, and 
e found the general average of 1,000 re- 
gistered deaths was 151—in the metro. 
lis 161, in the manufacturing district of 
cashire 191 in the thousand, and of 
1,000 births, the general average was 218 
—in the metropolis 194, in the manufac- 
turing districts of Lancashire 248. He 
stated these facts these indisputable facts ; 
he wig hs “ duty, and for this he had 
been of fomenting popular passions, 
and of fanning the rare oy public discon- 
tent. But the danger to the public peace 
was not in the statements of existing 
misery—it was in the existence of the 
misery. Had he however sought to flatter 
prejudices and to connect himself with the 
most excited agitation of the working 
classes, he should have pursued a very 
different course on the subject of the Poor- 
laws. On that matter he held a strong 
opinion, but he had come to the conclusion 
at the Corn-law and the Poor-law could 
not long exist together. He was willio 
that her Majesty’s Government shoul 
take the question of the Poor-law into 
their hands, as he did not see any para- 
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mount. motive which t» to prevent 
them from doing that ree was jest and 
equitable. , It was desirable to protect the 
rate-payers; it was necessary to aid the 
suffering; and he agreed with those who 
change teat the measure ought not to be 
interfered with in any of its details, for he 
would not, give to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment the power of tursing round u 
them, and saying that the Opposition had 
taken the measure into their hands, and 
thus throw from their own shoulders the 
responsibility that ought to attach to them. 
Again he thanked the right hon. Baronet, 
the Secretary of the Home Department, 
for the al ‘kindness that he had 
showa to him in this matter; He heard 
from him that there was some technical 
objection to the uction of the docu- 
ments he. desired to see laid before the 
House. He felt ‘it necessary however in 
his. own justification. to say, what he had 
said; and he had only now to express the 
wish that.no respect for his position as a 
Member of Parliament—that no apprehen- 
sion of wounding his feelings, would in- 
duce the right hon. Baronet to withhold 
the report, either as to the particular fact 
pone at ey or as regarded the ge- 
neral. condition of the poor. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for copies 
of between. the Home-office 
and the Poor-law commissioners on the 
subject of distress in Bolton ; with the 
report of the assistant-commissioner sent 
by her Majesty’s Government to inquire 
into.al cases of destitution and death, 
referred to in the debates in Parliament 
during the present Session. 

The Speaker said, that the granting of 
the latter portion of the motion would be 
a breach of the privileges of the House. 

Sir James Graham said, that if it Wad 
not been for the technical difficulty referred 
to by the Speaker, he would gladly have 
seconded the motion. He would, how- 
ever, suggest an amendment which would 
avoid this difficulty. He would propose, 
that the words “or extracts ” be inserted, 
and asthe’ hon. Member for Bolton had 
in bis hands the entire report exactly as 
it had been received, he would see that 
the extracts given would exclude nothing 
from the report that in any way bore upon 
the facets of the case. With this single 
reserve, therefore, out of deference to the 
ptivileges of the House, he would consent 
to the motion of the hon. Member. If 


such caution was to be observed on ac- 
countiof the privileges of that House in 
VOL. LIX. {2%} 
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giving answers to statements of facts, he 
must in passing observe, that the obliga- 
tion was much more imperative on’ Mem-' 
bers who made those statements, that they, 
should be as careful as circumstances 
would allow of, to inform themselves .ac~ 
curately of the facts of a case befére\they 
brought it before the House. | Becauserit 
was One thing to make a statement to ‘that 
House of a very harrowing deseription, 
exciting the feelings of the House andthe 
country to the greatest extent, and'to ale’ 
low that statement to: go forth uneontra. 
dicted unde. the sanction of that» House; 
and it was another thing, after a lapse of 
time, when the statement might receivé @ 
perfect contradiction, to prevent its having’ 
the same authority given to the contra 
diction, under the plea of privilege. ‘He’ 
hoped, therefore, that hon. Gentlemen 
would feel the cogent’ necessity for using 
the utmost caution in making statemetits 
calealated to excite and irritate the public 
mind. He would suggest to’ Members 
who had statements to make with regard 
to the administration of the Poor-law, and 
affecting the conduct of those who were 
officially charged with ‘the ‘relief ‘of the 
poor, that they would have’ the kindness 
to transmit their statements of facts to him 
in writing, and he would ‘take care ‘that 
those statements should be strictly investi- 
gated. He had taken this care’ with regard 
to a statement of the bon. Member for. 
Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand), and he had 
adopted a similar course with Bt ia the 
hon. Member for Rochdale. Those Gen- 
tlemen had readily consented to furnish 
him in writing with the facts which they 
wished to have investigated, and he should 
take care that the strictest investigation 
should take place. Now, with respect to 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Bolton, he appeared to think that’ the. 
inquiry had been conducted in a most 
bungling manner, and, because the; as-, 
sistant Poor-law commissioner, Mr. Mott, 
had only occupied. twenty-four, hours. in. 
the inquiry, he could, not have properly, 
investigated the facts. He was. not sure’ 
as to the duration of the stay of, Mx. 
Mott at Bolton; it was urgent to have an’ 
answer to the statements that had been 
made, but whatever might have been the 
duration of the stay, in the report which 
he would present to the House it would 
be seen that he had. bronght, before hini! 
all the leading officers, the members of. 
the bpm of guardians; he went throngh 
2 
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allthe statements seriatim which had been 
made io the House on the occasion re 
to} and: in the report would be found, 
point by'point, an answer to every state- 
meut.»° The hon. Member had introduced 
some fresh statements that night. When 
the matter really was the accuracy of for- 
mer statements, it was somewhat extraor- 
dinary to introduce new matter to change 
the issue; and although he did not for a 
moment mean to say that he had any 
doubt as to the accuracy of those state- 
ments, still he thought he might say, with- 
out offence, that he hoped that, with 
regard to these ‘new statements, the hon, 
Member had exercised greater caution than 
on previous occasions. The first-case was 
with reference to a man of the name of 
Pearce, who was said to have died of 
extreme want. In this case, the coroner 
for Bolton was called upon to bold an 
inquest, but he satisfied himself that there 
were no grounds for holding an inquest 
that there was not even a prima fucie 
ease, The coroner for the county was 
not’ so scrupulous; he held an inquest 
in the absence of the relieving officer, and 
he himself admitted afterwards, that had 
the evidence of the relieving officer been 
received, the jury would not have returned 
the verdict they did. Now, what was the 
statement of the hon. Member for Bolton ? 
He'stated, that he went to the House of 
Peatce, who hada wife and four children; 
that he found two of the children lying 
upon straw, without covering; that he 
went up stairs, and found the father dead 
on the boards, without bed or bedding, 
and that the wife said before he died he 
Wished for a little bread and cheese; that 
she could not get any from the neigh- 
bours, and that he died entirely from want 
of food. Now he would read the evidence 
of the wife respecting the death of her 
husband, as taken by Mr. Mott, the as- 
sistant Poor-law commissioner. Mr, Mott 
stated, that :— 


He visited the widow of the deceased, and 
the statement made by her certainly did: ‘not 
justify the original statement of the hon. Mem- 

. She informed him that her husband died 
in February, 1840, a year and a half ag; 
that he was sixty-five years of age, that he had 
been ill for eighteen weeks, that he had plenty 
of work when he was well, and worked at 
intervals while he was ill; that she herself 
and her two daughters were fully employed, 

ed. a week ‘at ‘the time of her 
hbusband’s death, and that they had not applied 
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to the parish for relief because wete come 
rred foriably oft” wo nr 


The second case, which the hdn. Gen, 
tleman had not touched upon that even- 
ing, but which he referred to-on a former 
evening, was that of a man of the same 
of Bristow. The following was the state~ 
ment, namely, that this man, his wife, and 
two daughters, slept upon straw, that the 
wife and daughters were out of work, that 
the man could earn only 4s. a week, and 
that they. were ie ai to. the greatest 
distress, Now the faet was, thatin Au- 
gust, 1839, the case of Bristow was re- 
ported to the relieving officer, and he theit 
received 7s. a week; that the ease was 
subsequently reported to the board..of 
guardians, and they directed 10s. a week 
to be sent to him, and ordered him a sups 
ply of bedding... Now, with respect to tlie 
inquiry generally, into the state of the 
poor at Bolton, he was very far from. de- 
nying that severe distress existed. He 
admitted that it did exist uahappily in 
some parts of Bolton, but gross exaggeras 
tion had been employed with.. regard 
to. the. extent. to which it did. exist, 
The hon, Member had truly stated. that 
an investigation bad taken plave into the 
state of the pvdr at Bolton; and hée had 
in his hand.the. report of the assistant 
Poor-law commissioner on the subject of 
that inquiry., He believed, however, it 
would. be more satisfactory to the House 
that he should read, not the statement of 
the Poor-law eommissioner, but of one of 
the relieving-officers, whose evidence had 
been taken by the assistant-commissioner, 
Mr. Mott, within these few days; it was 
as follows :—- 


“T recollect about Christmas last some of 
the ratepayets formed themselves into a com- 
mittee the purpose of inquiring into the 
state of the poor at Bolton.” 

He did not know whether this was prior 
to the inquiry referred to by the. hon. 
Gentleman. or subsequent. to. it.,..{Dr. 
Bowring: I made no inquiry.) ..Thew:he 
(Sir J. Graham) would inform the House 
of the inqairy which had taken plaee, its 
nature, and its results. 

“A statement was made that severalfami- 
lies bad been visited. .1 thought it my. duty 
to. examine. these cases. and compare. them 
with what.I knew to be the correct state of 
the facts... The. result was, that.in every, case 


-epresentations had been made which were 


not true: the amount, of their earnings. was 
incorrectly stated, .and in every ease a.colpur- 
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woman with telling untruths, and misleading 
the ratepayers as (o the state in which she was, 
wed she had told falsehoods, 
‘40 make her case as bad as 
she ‘could, thinking they were about to diss 
tribate blankets, and she owned, if I had not 
interfered, she expected to get something 
from them. Very slight dependence eat be 
on statements thus obtained, I am 
told they were published in other districts ex. 
tensively, they have had a most mis- 
chievous effect. A large meeting was heid 
with reference to’ the Corn-laws, whei those 
Statements Of thé committee Were read and 
éommented upon.” 


This was confitmed by Mr. Mott. 300 
eases wére investigated for the purposes 
of ah Anti-Corn-law meeting about to be 
held at Bolton. There was ihe grossest 
exaggeration in all of them; they were 
got up for a particular purpose ; these ex- 
aggerations served theit object; they were 

uoted and eommented upon at the Anti- 
Sore:law meeting. They weie detected, 
but they were even now re-produced in 
Parliament to serve a somewhat subsidiary 
arpose. He would only observe on one 
bihise point which had been’ touched on 
by the hon. Member—the number of un- 
inhabited houses at Bolton. ‘That sub. 
ject also had been investigated by the 
-law commissioners. It was altemp- 
ted to be showd that the number of un- 
inhabited houses at Bolton was attributed 
to the extraordinary distress and great 
poverty of the inhabitants. Now, the 
statement made by Mr. Mott was this :— 
He suid, 

“If the nuiibet of houses were taken 
with reference to ed given propottion My = 
j Hy would amourit to 16,836. Or 
1 papas aa inhabited and uninhabited 
houses increased in the same ratio as the 
population, they would bé 17,584 ; but actually 
the number was 20,292, being 3,490 more 
thah werd tequited, and 2,700 mote than 
Would favé been built if the Humber had in- 
Gtéased Only with the rate of the population, 
edimparing 1831 with the present time.” 


i 





‘He. then. instituted comparisons. with 
other towns, and said, 


THe Hdinber of ufishabitéd hdéuses in 
Bolten; whether taken in reference to the in- 
treasé of cpr of viewéd in comparison 
with other large districts, cannot be fairly 
eonsidered as having any bearing on the ques- 
tien of an réssion; but, £ believe, must be 
aitribate over-Speeulation “in hduses, 67, 
iff Words, to OVErproduttion.” © 
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How did he prove that? He showed, 
that whereas the number of houses alto« 
gether at Bolton, with reference to the 
population, and in comparison with Livers 
pool and other towns; should have been 
only 17,500, in point of fact there were 
not 17,500, but 20,000, being one-eighth 
more than was absolutely required with 
reference to the population of the towm 
The hon; Member had referred to the 
inereased number of deaths in the county 
of Lancaster; as evinced by the reports 
of the registrar-general, which had within 
these few days been laid on the Table 
The hon. Gentleman was vetsed in statis+ 
tics, and should have recollected that uatil 
the registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages had been established in thie 
country, there were no returns of sufficient 
accuracy to be reliedon. Great allowance 
must, therefore, be made fora larger nums 
ber of deaihs being brought to account, 
At all events, they must not attribute that 
fact to a larger number of deatls really 
taking place than at any former given 
period. If the hon. Member would favout 
him with any additional facts, he promised 
that an inquiry should take place, The 
report he held in his hand should certainly 
be laid in extenso before the House, when 
he trusted hon. Members, bearing in mind 
the statements which had been made, an 
contrasting them with the facts edduced 
in evidence before the assistant Poor-law 
commissioner, weuld see how mich abate» 
niéat was to be made on the score of 
truth aiid misrepresentation. 

Sir R. Peel wished. to take: this op- 
portunity for making some reference to 
statements which were made on a former 
evening as proofs of the disttess prevailing 
in certain districts of the country.. He 
was sure the Hotise would recollect that 
no man could admit more fully than he 
did that in cértain districts of this country, 
particularly the districts connected with 
the cotton manufacture, considerable dis 
tress existed, and that the manufacturing 
population had to submit to sévere priva- 
tion and suffering, which no one could 
deplore more sineerely than he did. But 
the question was not ds to the extentof 
the distress, but as to the accuracy ‘of 


Certain statements of it. The distréss was 

not denied; but he did vénttire to state, 

that he thought there was great exaggera- 

tion on the subject of that distress in ¢er- 

tain statements of individual facts; and he 

mers x to caution ons Members against 
2L2 
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agetavating the discontent which naturally 
prevailed by such exaggerated representa- 
tions,’ Before he. proceeded to. refer. to 
the: two points to which he had particu, 
larly to callattention, he wished to notice 
one statement which had been made by 
the hon. Gentleman who had introduced 
this subject, with reference to the extent 
of,,mortality, and to caution the House 
against drawing at once.an inference, 
Even ifthe rate.of mortality had unfor- 
tunately increased, which he believed to 
be: the fact, notwithstanding the amend- 
ment of the system of registration, yet he 
believed it could not be depvied that in 
these counties which were the chief seats 
of. -manufactures,, there had. been an-in- 
crease of mortality; at the same time it 
must be borne in mind, asa proof that 
conclusions on tbat subject should not be 
hastily drawn, that in the very same re- 
portto. which the hon, Gentleman had 
referred as evidence of increasing mor- 
tality in some of the districts of the coun- 
try, a-caution was, given which the hon, 
Gentleman, after a careful perusal of the 
report, ought not to have overlooked. 
The segistrar-general stated expressly, 
that, 


“The prevalence of increased mortality in 
those counties which comprise the largest pro- 
portion of manufacturing population, may 
probably arise from the circumstances to 
which the manufacturing classes are peculiarly 
exposed ;, but a further examination showed, 
that. not.only has the increase varied very 
much within those counties, but that there 
has been a decreased mortality in some of 
those districts which are peculiarly the ‘seats 
of manufactures. ‘Such has been the’ case In 
Manchester, Salford, Ashton, Oldham, Stock- 
port, and Leeds.” 


Now,he did say, when referring to mor- 
tality, as an indication of severe manufac- 
turing , distress, it; would have been but 
fair..in. the. hon. Member, who. was .evi- 
dently master of this report, to have. in- 
formed the House, that although, there 
had. been an increase, yet in those towns 
which were peculiarly the seats of manu- 
facturing industry—namely, -Manchesier, 
Salford, Ashton, Oldham, Stockport, and 
Leeds, the mortality had decreased. On 
a former. night he had referred to the 
returos from. the savings-banks——not as a 
proof, that there was no distress, that he 
never doubted——nay, more, he expressly 
said, that. he, did, not, think, the, returns 
from, the |gayings-banks could. altoge- 
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fort or privations of the working classes; 
but at the same, time no wise. Govern, 
ment, in: attempting, to collect . informa. 
tion as tothe condition. of the labouring 
poor, would. disregard these returns, as 
one, of the elements of inquiry; and, so 
far as they could be .relied on, be thought 
they rather tended to induce those who 
felt a deep interest in this subject, to take 
a less discouraging view of the condition 
of the poor, yi some, Gentlemen were 
inclined to adopt, He gave an account 
of the state of the deposits for the last 
three months of the present year,..The 
bon. Member for Stockport, followiog him 
in the debate, said, that the returns of the 
savings-banks were entirely delusive. [Mr, 
Cobden: 1 said fallacious,] . Well, that 
the returns from the savings-banks were 
entirely fallacious, and that, at all events, 
instead of confining himself to the returns 
for a few months of the present year, he 
should have brought forward the returns 
of 1837, 1838, 1839, and 1840. .{Mr, 
Cobden: I. included 1835. and. .1836,] 
Why, those were the two years which the 
hon. Gentleman had himself constantly 
spoken of, as years of a fictitious and de- 
lusive prosperity, .He had not st present 
the returns for 1835 and 1836, He 
would, therefore, satisfy himself with quot- 
ing the returns for 1837, 1838, 1839, and 
1840, four years, which the hon, Gentle- 
man had certainly challenged him to com- 
pare, with 1841, And lest it should be 
again urged, that his statement had.espe- 
cial reference to the agricultural . popula- 
tion, he had made inquiry with respect to 
the manufacting districts, and had selected 
as of most importance, Manchester and 
Stockport. Here, then, was the result. of 
the information which had been sent. to- 
him, The return,be admitted; began 
with 1837; the omission of 1835 and 
1836 was certainly not. intentional. | The 
information was spread over the last five 
years, including the, months of July, Au- 
gust, and September for 1837, 1838,,1839, 
1840, and 1841, In 1837, 1838,.and 
1839, taking the number of deposits and 
the number of withdrawals in the months 
of July, August, and September, the aver- 
age forthe quarterly period was .22,600/, 
placed in.the bank. by. way of deposit, and 
the amount. of withdrawals. for the same 
term, 21,030/., leaving a balanceof 1,4701, 
in favour of deposits over withdrawals... 10 
1839; aud 1840, teking the. average.of 
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these two years,’ the “amount” of deposits 
a Pe cead caerses and of 


awald, 23,8000; ledVving “a balance 
it “Favour ’ OF ‘deposits ‘of only’ 5002. In 
P841;the deposits amounted ‘to’ rio less 
a‘suth than 28/1037.; for the months of 
Jaly; August; and September’ last, giving 
an iicréase, as Compared with the average 
of thé first “period, of from 22,6007: to 
28/10382., and ‘ds ‘comparéd ‘with the aver- 
age’ of°1839-40;'°of from’ '24;800I: to 
28; 1032." The amount of withdrawals for 
the’ quartérly period ‘of 184) was 25,3567. 
leaving a balance‘in favour of deposits, as 
¢6m pared with withdrawals, of 2,847/. on 
the ‘latte? period? ‘The balance-on the first 
period ‘was 1)5702.'; ‘on the second, 500/. ; 
aid on’ the last ‘period, °2,847/. But’ it 
might. bé asked;‘what was the number of 
depositors? “The number of depositors, 
in’ this’ instdtice; was of great importance. 
Fe might’ happen) certainly, that in the 
latter ‘period, alth the amount 6f de- 
posits had greatly increased, still, if the 
nidinber of depositors had diminished, an 
argutient might be founded on it, that the 
depositors were of the wealthier classes, 
and the reduced’ number compensated for 
the inéfeased ‘deposits, ©’ Now, in the fitst 
peri” ‘to which ‘he referred; in 1837; 1838, 
and 1839, the average number’ of" contri- 
butérs was 4,300; in 1839-40, the aver- 
age was 5,103; but the average of contri- 
butors in’ the ‘last three “months of the 
present year, was 6,319. He did not wish 
to push this argument further than he could 
legitimately follow it. Again, he’ admit- 
ted the returns of the savings-banks were 
not a’criterion on ‘which they could safely 
rely} but'so far as they went in instituting 
@ comparison, he must say, he thought the 
comparison was a favourable one. In the 
ééurse Of the same debate, the’ hon. Mem- 
bef for Manchester referred— 

‘Mri Gibson rose toorder. The Speaker 
hdd laid it down' from the’ Chair, that ‘it 
Was contrary ‘to the rales ‘of the ‘House, 
ahd would be very inconvenient in prac: 
tite; for’hon. Members to allude to remarks 
made by speakers in former debates; and 
he “felt this was * precisely one of those 
odeasions in’ which the inconvenience ‘of 
the’ ‘practice ‘would be’ most’ ‘strikingly 
manifested: ” This was his'case. ‘Let the 
House’ sbserve ‘what was® going "to’ take 
plage. ° The’ right tion! Baronet; after ‘a 
wéek’s' preparation, with “all the means a 
Prinse: Minister’ Wad ‘at his! disposal, hav- 
ing-wpade every inquiry, came down to the 
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House to attack statements which: had: 


at Bolton. 


been made’ by an bon.’Member,' He well 
recollected what had been stated bythe 
noble ‘Lord, the Member for North” Lan- 
cashire, that no Member in that House 
could so well dress up a case for temporary: 
effect as the right hon. Baronet. © Hon? 
Menibers:' You are contravening “your 
own’ rule, by referring to what took’ place 
in a former debate.) The passage he'had 
quoted was from ‘a debate ‘in a’ previons 
Parliament, and’ it was perfectly regular 
to refer to' that. He had no wish to shrink 
from the fullest investigation into’ every~ 
thing he had stated on the subject: of the 
distress in the country ;'‘but for ‘the pur 
pose of arriving atthe truth it°was very 
desirable, that Members whose statements 
were about tobe attacked; ‘should have 
time given them to supply themselves with’ 
the necessary data for a reply. 
Sir R. Peel said; that if be had referred: 
to former debates for the purpose of argu~ 
ment, or for the purpose: of: infringing 
upon the wise rule of the House, he 
should be subject to the animadversion of 
the hen» Gentleman, but when°a statew 
ment of great invportance:with ‘respect to 
the distress of the country was made an 
that House, he did not think, when bis 
sole object was an_explanation of. that, 
statement—an explanation which it..was 
his duty to make-—he did not think tbat 
in attempting to ascertain the truth of 
that statement by inquiry, and in stating 
what the result of that inquiry was, that 
he would be called to order as he had 
been. Whether he. was referring to any. 
argument he left the House to: judge; 
whether he was about to be guilty .of any 
infraction of the rules of » Parliament 
which would justify any Member in pro- 
testing against ‘the course he was’ pur- 
suing, he left the House tojudge. “It had 
been asserted in that House, that ~ with 
respect to Manchester, thousands’ were 
deprived of employment, ‘and ‘thousands 
were actually suffering from ‘typhus fever, 
produced’ by the want of ‘sufficient food. 
He appealed to the House whether it were 
right that a Minister'of the Crown should 
hear a statement so appalling as that with- 
out inquiry, and whetber'the result of his 
inquity should ‘not be in some way@r the 
other communicated to Parliament ? ' He 
left ‘it to the House t6 judge whether it 
woald be a wise enforcement of technical 
rules that should permit this country .and 
other countries if Berope to dabour under 
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the impression that thousands were ac- 
tually suffering from typhus fever, prao- 
duced by the want of sufficient food, and 
that when a Minister of the Crown merely 
attempted to administer consolation and 
satisfaction to minds giieved by such a 
statement, a Member should get up and 
appeal to the rules of the House to pre- 
vent any statement being made. He only 
wished to make a single remark, and had 
thought the hon, Gentleman himself, from 
hig connexion with Manchester, would 
have been the first to hail with satisfaction 
the statement he was going to make, and 
would have admitted at once, that in the 
heat of debate he had made a statement 
which might have been exaggerated, and 
that he was perfectly right to correct an 
erroneous impression, though he weuld 
not have done it in any way whatever to 
justify the species of interference by 
which the hon, Member would have pre- 
vented his statement. He was about to 
state that he had received, not a report 
made in consequence of any commission, 
but a voluntary communication from a 
gentleman of the highest respectability in 
Manchester, who stated that he had been 
much surprised by observing that it had 
been asserted in Parliament that thousands 
in that town were suffering from typhus 
fever, brought on by want of food. His 
correspondent continued :— 


“T beg to send you that which appears to 
me to be the best document upon such a sub- 
ject—namely, the returns of the Fever Hospi- 
tal at Manchester. The report from the Fever 
Hospital is conclusive on the point, as that 
charity is open to all the population of Man- 
chester and the surrounding districts, and is 
the general resort of the poor in cases of fever, 
both on the recommendation of the subseri- 
bers, and also as the place to which the work- 
house patients are generally brought, so that 
the annexed comparative statement of the 
amount of patients admitted in the last five 
year appears to be conclusive on this point. The 

ar of the House of Recovery, or Fever 

Vard, commences in June of the past year, 
and terminates with May inclusive in the next. 
In 1837, 799 patients were admitted ; in 1838, 
1,372 were admitted; in 1839, 1,040 were 
admitted; in 1840, 848 were admitted; in 
1841, 691 were admitted.” 


His.correspondent also added the num- 
ber admitted in the months of June, July, 
August and September, in order to make 
the return complete. During those four 
months of 1837, 340 were admitted; 
during the same period of 1838, 430 were 
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dmitted ; during the same period “of 
1839, 203; daring the same period of 
1840, 268; and during the samie period 
of 1841 only 196 were admitted. Now, 
could any man deny that it was of impor 
tance that facts of this kind should be 
known to the House? He was not about 
to make any comment upon them; he 
wished to make no comment upon them ; 
but he must say that if a Minister of the 
Crown was to be debarred by technical 
rules, not from referring to a past debate, 
but from attempting to correct an erre- 
neous impression, and that without the 
unnecessary imputation of political mo- 
tives—then the country wag liable to 
labour under the greatest delusion, 
and public discontent might be magni- 
fied to an incalculable degree. © These 
consequences, he said, might be ex- 
pected, if statements were to be made 
in that House with respect to public 
privations and suffering, but above all, 
with respeet to typhus fever caused by 
actual famine, and if a Miuister of the 
Crown, after having caused ap inquiry to 
be made, and having received information 
respecting them, was not to be allowed 
an opportunity of stating what he had 
found the result to be. 

Mr. Gibson thought the right hom; Ba- 
ronet misunderstood what he had stated, 
It was not that he wished to eniorge any 
technical rule of the House in order tu 
prevent notice being taken of statements 
that had been made. But what he ob- 
jected to was, that due and sufficient no. 
tice was not given to hon, Members upon 
whose statements an attack was to be 
made, because want of notice was just the 
very thing that would bring about what 
the right hon. Baronet so much depre- 
cated—namely, spreading-delusion in the 
country, and preventing it from ascertain- 
ing the truth. If the right hon. Baronet 
was disposed on any future day to make 
a distinct motion, te appoint a committee 
to inquire into the distress of the people, 
he should be most happy to justify on 
that occasion the statements he had made, 
or if on any future day the right hon, 
Baronet would enter into the particular 
question of typhus fever, he should be 
happy to meet him. As to what the right 
hon. Baronet had said bout fever hos. 
pitals, of them he (Mr, Gibson) had said 
nothing, He had been told by medical 
men that they did not put persone whe 
had got typhug fever into hospitals, be- 











sgaure it. was infectious. He did not know 
‘hethor that was the ease at Manchester. 
“Whether he. | ’ used the word.‘ thous- 
aade” oF not be.was not aware, but he 
had 

e 


oko big. possession letters which used 
he, word. ..By the word “thousands” it 
was. not meant to say that there was ex- 
actly,,a thousand, byt. that there was a 
considerable number, ined laughter 
from, the Ministerial, benches.) Hon. 
Gentlemen: opposite..were.so. much dis- 
posed, tolaugh, and take up things in a 
patty, way, that they could not see it was 
a mode.of expression commonly used when 
a considerable number was.meant, There 
might. be thousands, suffering in this way. 
He dared to.say. there were, He did net 
know there were not... But he had in his 
possession. letters. from physicians and 
surgeons which said, thu: numbers were 
brought to.a.premature death from want 
of sufficient food, and he had been in- 
formed by medical. men that when death 
was brought on in consequence of living 
in wowholesome habitations, or wanting 
a sufficiency of food, it was generally pre- 
ceded by typhoid symptoms, He drew 
this consolation at least from the disposi- 
tien. apparent. among Ministers to disbe- 
lieve the statements of distress brought 
forward by Members in discharge of their 
duty-—that if those statements were proved 
to be eorrect, the right hon. Baronet would 
be prepared to adopt a remedy, and to act 
on those great principles which bad been 
advocated by her Majesty's late Adminis- 
tration, 

Mr, Cobden said, that having been 
referred. to by the right hon. Baronet, 
he wished to say. few. words, and he 
#aust.express hig concurrence in what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Manches- 
fer.as to the great inconvenience of thase 
ineidental allusions to statements which 
invelyed matters of great importance, re- 
quiring much time aad pains to verify the 
trath.of them... With reapegt to the sav- 
ings-banks of Manchester, if the right hon. 
Baronet had taken the trouble to inquire 
whether they bad formed am new district 
branches, he believed the right hon, Baro- 
net would have found they had done s0, 
aod. thus any increase in the amount of 
deposits would have been accounted for 
by the extension of their branches, As 
to the ease of Boltop, the right hon. Sec- 
setary for the Home Department had re- 


ferred. soa great mass of statistics, none of 
whieh he happened to have an opportunity 
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of verily banrins 9n the comparative 


number of houses and amount pf popula 
tion in Bolton and Liverpool, e i. 
bon, Baronet had totally omitted to tak 

notice of the very material circumstance, 
that at the latter town a very considerable 
number of people lived in cellars, He 
happened to attend the statistical section 
of the British association, in which the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Sandon) pre- 
sided, during its meeting at Liverpool, It 
was there stated, that 50,000 or 60,000 
of the inhabitants lived in cellars, The 
assertion was disbelieved, but the authori- 
ties of the town set their police to work, 
and it was found, that the number of per- 
sons inhabiting those abodes was till 
greater. That was pot the custom at 
Bolton to the same extent, and, therefore, 
any comparison between Bolton‘and Liver- 
pool as to the number of houses relatively 
to that of inhabitants must be fallacious. 
With respect to the date of the returns, 
the right hon. Baronet had. commenced 
with 1837; he hadsaid 1835. The right 
hon. Baronet said, it was not fair to take 
1835 and 1836, because they were. years 
of inflated and fallacious prosperity. Sup- 
pose it to be so; what were 1837 and 
1838 but years of revulsion, and compara- 
tively great depression? So that the right 
hon. Baronet refused to commence with 
his year, because it was ane of prosperity, 
and took the year when the country was 
in the lowest state of revulsion, _ With ree 
spect to the diseases in the fever ward.of 
Manchester, he would prove to the right 
hon. Baronet the complete fallaciousness 
of the argument he had brought forward. 
In 1838, a year of revulsion, 1,402 patients 
were admitted into the Fever Hospital; 
but if the rizht hon. Baronet had gone 
back to the preceding year, he would have 
found, that the number of admissions was 
only 799, [Sir R. Peel; I mentioned it.) 
He was not aware, that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had started from that point; but as 
to the argument about the savings-bapks 
he believed it to be exceedingly fallacious. 
Knowing the distress into which the ma- 
nufacturing districts were. now plunged, 
he believed, that the conduct of Govern- 
ment on this occasion bad a tendency to 
irritate the public. mind..in those quarters 
by trifling with, this great. and pressing 
question, . He had that very day prrgenied 
a petition, signed by the mayor of Siocke 
port.in the name of the inhabitants. in 
public meeting. assembled, praying, that 
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before the prorogation took place the sub- 
‘ject of the Corn-laws should be: inquired 
into ;’ many other petitions from various 
‘parts of the country to the same effect, 
were crowding in upon them ; yet Minis- 
ters:were-about to take on themselves the 
awful responsibility of advising a proroga- 
tion without any inquiry into the question. 
Returns of deposits in the savings-banks 
were brought forward, he would not say 
garbled for the purpose of deception, but 
atdted ina most unsatisfactory way, while 
atthe same time, it was admitted, that 
they afforded but a fallacious test of the 
state of the country. What would the 
public think but that this was done to dis- 
ap cared existence of any distress? As 
might not have another opportunity, he 
would now exhort the right hon. Baronet, 
instead of nibbling at these details, to take 
the question up as a Prime Minister ought 
to do, and move an inquiry into the state 
Of:the nation, and he would venture to 
predict, that the right bon. Baronet would 
find, ‘that great’ meetings of his fellow- 
citizens -had not assembled to bear witness 
to'a lie, and that the evidence of distress 
was ofa character too painful to be ques- 
tioned. 
oMr. Darby complained of the manner 
in which general ‘statements of distress 
were mixed up with other subjects; The 
hon: Member for Stockport had just said, 
that 1837 and: 1838 were the years in 
which distress had reached its lowest 
point, in which the admissions into fever 
hospitals were most numerous, and the 
receipts:of the savings-banks least consi- 
derable ; but that in 1839 and 1840 things 
had mended, and an increase in the amount 
of réceipts at the banks, and a decrease in 
tlie: number of patients at the hospitals 
took place. - The lion.» Member had thus 
hiniself admitted, thatan improvement had 
taken:place since 1837 and 1838. The 
grdund ‘of the hon, Member’s complaint 
seemed to be, that the right hon. Baronet at 
the:head of the Government had caused an 
inquiry'to be:instituted in consequence of 
the:statements that had been made, and the 
hon«'Member''was now angry when it 
turned:.out that a considerable improve- 
ment ‘had taken place, and that too by 
his:own admission. 
oMr. GC. Buller thought there: was great 
disadvantage in thus contradicting state- 
ments that had -been made, without giving 
daé notice to the hon. Member who made 
the statements. He had heard enough in 
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the House of contradictory statements, as 
to the existence and non-existence of dis- 
tress. He had heard Members get up and 
make . statements, and he.- had 

found the Sovernmentof the day prepared 
with statistical details and reports of com- 
missioners, to prove that no distress exis- 
ted. He was afraid the course taken that 
evening would entail the disagreeable con- 
sequence of a succession of statements 
and counter-statements, so long as the 
Session lasted, with the lapse of a week 
between each, because those who were 
not now prepared to meet the statements 
of Ministers would write to their friends 
in the country to get information, and 
make statements in answer. He must 
confess, he thought the House a very bad 
place for discussing questions of this kind ; 
but he would say, after the statement of 
the right hon. Member for Dorchester, 
that he was not very well satisfied with 
the discrimination of Mr. Mott in this 
inquiry; for a more extravagant and 
absurd argument he had never heard from 
any public functionary than that about 
the houses at Bolton, He thought it was 
a very good primé facie evidence of dis- 
tress, when several persons well acquainted 
with the town asserted that a great num- 
ber of the houses were empty. How was 
that met? By the assertion that in the 
course of two or three years there had 
been an enormous over-production ‘of 
houses, ‘to the extent of 2,000 or 3,000. 
He mest say that was a statement which 
to him appeared very improbable ; © but 
when he saw that this commissioner took 
Liverpool-as the standard by which the 
number of houses in proportion to: the 
population was to be regulated im any 
place, and when he remembered that ever 
since he had attended to public affairs or 
examined Parliamentary returns: he had 
heard Liverpool mentioned as of all others 
the town where the greatest masses of 
people lived huddled together in the most 
uncomfortable: manner, he was.inclined ‘to 
think the judgment. of that person must 
be-of very little value.- The right hon, 
Baronet had admitted the existenee of 
great distress, but if credit were to. be 
given tohis returns, it must be believed 
that-this was the year of the greatest pros- 
perity: and comfort to the working classes 
that had-ever' been known, for :his facts 
and argaments went to persuade that there 
was no distress atall. He was not dis- 
posed to dwell. on the'subject:of distress ; 
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he thought that the existence of it should 
not be made a of party debate in 
that House, but that every statement 
brought ‘forward with regard 'to it should 
be well weighed. Thus,Government would 
avoid the mischief that would be created, 
if by any fallacious reasoning or inaccurate 
statement an impression should be created 
that they underrated the amount of dis- 
tress which really existed. 

Viscount Sandon said, he would advise 
hon. Members opposite, henceforth, when 
speaking of the distresses of the people, 
not to indulge in vague rumours and ex- 
aggerated statements, multiplying thou- 
sands into tens of thousands. In making 
statements respecting the condition of the 
people, which were intended to go forth, 
not only to this country, but to the whole 
world, nothing could be more reprehen- 
sible than the practice of indulging. in 
conversational looseness of expression. It 
was: absurd to object to the right hon. 
Baronet bringing forward his statement 
that evening without notice. It must be 
expected that a Minister would take the 
opportunity of replying to such assertions 
as: had been advanced upon this ‘subject. 
Distress to a great extent doubtless pre- 
vailed, but exaggerated statements upon 
the: subject could have no other effect 
than ‘to excite alarm, and shake public 
confidence. 

Mr. Aglionby did not object to the 
neral tone of the lecture which the noble 
Lord had been pleased to address to his 
side of the House; but he did object to 
its exclusive ication. - The noble Lord 
ought, in justice, to have addressed part 
of it to hon. Members on his own side of 
the House. If the noble Lord had been 
in his place not many nights ago, he would 
have heard from a Member on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, a speech cha- 
racterised by considerable violence of 
expression, exceeding anything he had ever 
heard from the Opposition side. He en- 
tirelysconcurred with the noble Lord in 
thinking that highly coloured statements, 
such as the House had lately heard, ex- 
aggerating the distress of the people, were 
calculated not only to do harm to the 
public interests, but to the very cause 
which they were intended to serve. Many 
Members were very anxious that a remed 
should. be found for the distress whi 
prevailed ; but they mistook the best mode 
of effecting their object, when they in- 
dulged in exaggerated statements and 
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was, ely, 80’ severe, ag 
not to require high colouring. “As ‘he 
had before said, he of the tone 
of the noble Lord’s remarks, but he could 
not admit that all the blame was due to 
one side. ‘ 
Mr. Hardy said, that an hoo. Member 
on the Opposition side, had condescended 
to go into particulars of the distress that 
existed, and made a statement with re 
gard to a certain poor family whom he 
named. Now, what did the right hon. 
Baronet do as to this particular statement? 
Why, he sent an officer into the egre 
to make inquiry at the fountain head, 
ascertained from the family itself whether 
the facts were such as had been stated in 
that House. The result was, that the 
information thus derived. did not bear out 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite. Then an hon. Member made a 
general statement, of thousands dying of 
typhus fever, induced by a want of the 
necessaries of life. And whatdid the right 
hon. Baronet do with respect to this state- 
ments. Why, he sent to that source which 
was the best, and indeed the only one to 
apply to. He sent to the Fever Hospital 
to learn the number of patients, and so 
forth. What other step could the right 
hon. Baronet take? Aud the result was 
similar to that in the case of the family 
which had been: particularised. As ‘to’ 
what had been said on the subject: of 
empty houses in our manufacturing towns, 
no information had been given as to what 
was the description of those houses, whe- 
ther they were 2ld ones which had been 
inhabited before, or recently built. The 
fact was, that in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, as trade flourished, new mills and 
new houses might be seen rising all round, 
and when a flatness took place in the 
market, the mills stopped, and the houses 
in the vicinity became uninhabited. He 
believed that the cause of all this was 
over-production, The conelusion hon. 
Gentlemen opposite drew from houses 
being uninhabited was, that the people had 
been obliged to abandon them ‘to take 
care of their stomachs, He thought it 
to be unfair, also, to impute the distress 
that prevailed in any part of the country 
to the operation of the Corn-law; ‘in 


his opinion, they could not properly at- 
tribute consequences to the Corn-law in 
1841 which it had not 


produced in 1838 





and 1836, 
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Mr. didam did not wish: it to go forth 
to the world that the woollen manufac- 
ture was in a perfectly satisfactory state. 
During,the summer there had been much 
compleining amongst the persons engaged 
in mapufactures, The state of things was 
now, however, much better, because the 
trade always improved in autumn on ac- 
count of the winter demand. But this 
autumn there had been indications of a 
different nature from those observed here- 
tofore at the same season, At this season 
there was usually a rise in price, and a 
gearcity of goods; but these results had 
not taken place this autumn, and a person 
who had been in the business for forty 

#, had informed him that he had never 

wn such @ state of things to exist be- 
fore. .When. the winter demand ceased, 
as it naturally would, in the course of 
trade, prices would fall, and there would 
be less work, and therefore it was probable 
that there would be distress in the woollen 
manufacturing districts, as there now was 
in those which were the seats of the coiton 
manufacture. He found by Mr. Porter's 
tables, that the value of the exports of 
woollen manufactures for the year 1840, 
was nearly 1,000;000/, less than the ex- 
ports for 1839; and that the value of 


the same exports for tlie former year | adopt 


was between 500,000/7. and 1,000,0002; 
less than the average of the five years be- 
ginning with 1820. He found that the 
poralésins ofthe West Riding of Yorkshire 
nereased between each two of the three 
last censuses by twenty-two per cent.; that 
the population of Leeds, the centre of the 

en distriet, increased by one-half be- 
tween the last two censuses; that of Brad- 
ford, the centre of the worsted district, in 
the same interval, doubled itself—thus, 
while the population of the Riding had 
increased by, probably, forty per cent, 
in the dast twenty years, and that of 
Bradford and Leeds in a much higher 
tatio; the foreign trade had not increased, 
bat diminished.. The increase of the po- 
ulation of the whole country had been 
Bo per cent. in the same period of twenty 


years, aupposing the rate of increase to 
bv forra; the home trade can hardly 


“have increased in a greater ratio than this 


of '30 per cent.; thus, the population of 
he seats of the woollen manufacture has 
nereased in a more rapid ratio than the 


home trade, and there bas been no increase 
‘whetever in the foreign trade ; a state of 


things which would appear almost to des 
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‘wonstration, to invelve @ great deterie- 
ration ia the condition of the manvfac- 
turing populationy: § 2boos1y fw ao 

Papers moved for, ordered to be laid on 
the Table, i 


Funpine Execueever. Bitte]. On 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Ez- 
uer, that the House should resolve 
itself into Committee on the Exchequer 
Bills Funding Bill, 

Mr, Williams said, that, in reading ever 
this bill, he found. that it would add five 
millions to the permanent funded debt of 
the country, and op looking through the 
eumbrous machinery of the bill, he had 
come to the conviction that a more straight- 
forward course might have been pusaued. 
If the right hon, Gentleman had .gane 
into the market with the proposition of a 
loan, he was impressed with a belief that 
a better bargain might have been made 
for the country, at the same time that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have se- 
cured his own object more effectually. He 
might have funded two millions and. a 
half of Exchequer bills, and have issued 
an equal amount of new Exchequer bills 
to replace them; and, though he did aot 
now expect the right hon, Gentleman to 
such a course, he felt asaured that 
if it had been adopted, it would have been 
found a much easier course thar that new 
proposed, The present amount of out- 
standing Exchequer Bills was twenty-one 
millions, which was less than the average 
for many years past, Teo large a floating 
debt, no doubt, was dangerous to the 
publie service, but on turning back to the 
experience of former years, it did not ap- 
pear to him that the present amount of 
twenty-one millions of outstanding Exehe- 
quer bills could be deemed too large. 

The Chancellor of the Exokequer ‘said, 
that he wished to impress it upon the at- 
tention of the House, that what he pro- 
posed to do was not to create a new debt, 
but rather to convert one kind: of debt 
into another. The House had determined 
that certain expenses should be ineerred, 
and the natural consequence was, that 
the House must make good the means by 
which those expenses were to be provided 
for, The only question, therefore, that 
remained, was, whether those meane should 
be raised by an augmentation: of. the 
funded er the unfunded debt. The hen. 
Member for Coventry said he would: have 
preferred a loan; but the hon. Gentleman 
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wasioprobably sngesiqcithe: House.-e:few 


tgp ago, when the right hon, Gentle 
man who preceded him (Mr, Goulburn) in 
his present office admitted that nothing 
could be more impolitic, under the exist- 
ing circumstances of the country, than to 
advertise for a togn, Iq no instance had 
a loan been obtained for the country on 
better terms than those on which these 
Exchequer bills had been funded, and, 
therefore, he certainly could not admit 
thet-the course which he had adopted was 
an impolitic one, The hon, Gentleman 
had -made.a comparison of the amount of 
Exchequer bills. now outstanding, with 
the amount that had been outstanding in 
former: years ; but he must contend that it 
‘was not merely thenumerical amountof Ex- 
chequer bills that constituted their pressure 


upon the money-market, Under some cir- } 


cumstances, a floating debt of 20,000,000/, 
might.be felt to be a greater burden than 
30,000,000/. would be at another time, If, 
pews - Teferred to the waiay es me, 
this: question was usually j ‘ 
nemely the demand for tn and the 
aya on Exchequer bilis, he certainly 
nd that there were at the present mo- 
ment great indications that there was toa 
great an amount of Exchequer bills in cir- 
eulation, es compared with former times, 
Sir Charles er, said, be wished to 
call the attention of the right hon, Baronet 
to the fact, that the trial of Mr. -M‘Leod 
was to come on op the 27th of the month, 
and jt was, therefore, to be hoped that 
Parliament would not be prorogued before 
means had.been taken to protect Mr. 
M‘Leod, who wight else be exposed to the 
danger of Lynch-law. 

Sw Robert Peel said, he was unable to 
give the hon. and gallant Member any 
assurance on the subject, 

an Yorke nee Parliament would 
not be prorogu @ question so impor- 
tant-to the peace of the country. had been 
placed on a safe footing. He himself 
would rather have'seen the House remain 
ther for the purpose of taking the 
public distress into consideration. ; but. if 
they could rs be iene perevans ane 
prorogation by @ motive a U they 
eould not be influenced -by.a {geling of 
abstract benevolence, he would appeal to 
their patriotism, and implore them not to 
prorogue Parliament while a question of so 
mech difficulty remained. ed. 
- House in Committee, Bill went through 
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The, House reaumed.. Report to be 
brought up, 2 ee Wee hee 


Excusquer Bris Aregoratation,} 
The House in Committee on the. 
Bills (10,626,360/.) Bill. On the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an ap- 
propriation clause was added, 


House resumed. Report to be brought 
up. US 
idoumak. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, October 1, 184i. 


Minvres.} Bills. Read a first time: Pay- 
ments ; Poor-law Commission.—Read a time :— 
Expiring Laws.—Read a third time :— of 
Justice (No 2).; Lunatics; Navy Pay: Frogmore Lodge; 
Royal Gardens. ( 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Radnor, from New 
— py and other places, for the Repeal of the Comm 

ry by fe 


Tue Cory. Laws.) . The. Earh..of 
Raduor, on presenting. gome petitions 
which had been seat te him. from. Ne 
Sarum and other places, praying for. the 
total repeal of the Corn-laws, said, be 
would take that opportunity of expressi 
his deep regret at finding that Parlieme: 
was about to be prorogued without. eaters 
ing into the consideration of that most im- 

tant subject—the state of the Corn. 
. Ministers, he thought, incurred. a 
fearful responsibility in allowing the two 
Houses to separate without entering into 
some inquiry on that question, to whi 
he considered the Government. pledged 
by what fell from the noble Duke (Duke 
of Wellington) opposite in the discussion 
on the amendment to the addresa on the 
first day of the-‘Session, The noble Dake 
bad given what he had considered a pies 
on that ogcasion, that the question shoy 
be referred to a Committee, by saying that 
he should not object to an naan ia the 
usual way. But now it seemed that the 
Government intended to postpone any 
consideration of the subject until. next 
Session. He presumed that the Parlia, 
ment would not meet before February, 
He therefore laoked upon this as virtual 
@ postponement of any measure. on. the 
subject fora year, or perhaps a year and 
a half, for the ampasitncs which their Lord- 
ships had had of the | tardy mapner in 
whieh the proceedings of Committees were 
conducied, would tell. them pt poate 
probable the inquiry, even if it . 
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commence early in the next Session, 
would «not be brought to a’ conclusion 
when the Session should be at its close. 
86 that'any measare which the Committee 
might recommend, could ‘not be brought 
forward until the Session following. © Was 
that the way in which this great subject 
was to be left, at a time when the people 
were suffering great distress in many parts 
of the country? Their Lordships had seen 
that the sliding scale was a most ‘unsafe 
system,’for it kept the price of ‘corn most 
_ oppressively high in some instances, and 
in others it did not afford that secarity to 
the home grower which it was intended to 
~ If corn was at 66s. the quarter, 
reign corn could not be imported at less 
than 20s. per quarter duty, thus making 
it86s, to the consumer. By the last 
averages, the daty had come down to Is. 
se quarter duty, and at that daty about 
3700,000 quarters of foreign corn ‘had 
come into the country. Now, according 
to the returns made by several of our con- 
suls abroad; wheat could be grown there, 
and sent to this country at 40s. 104d. per 
quarter:;'and if this were correct, ‘what, 
let: him ask, was the actual sum’ paid’ by 
the *consumer ‘on’ each quarter of this 
1,700,000 quartefs?° “Why, it amoutited 
to not less than 31s. 6d. per quarter. 
This sum, he need not say, did’ not 'go'to 
the Government in the shape of duty. ‘No, 
but it went into the pockets of the foreign 
growers, to the grievous oppression of the 
r consumers athome. But he did not 
ieve that the returns of the consuls were 
quite correct. “Taking, however, the price 
of foreign corn here at 12s. more than this 
40s., still the consumer here would have 
to pay 20s, per quarter more than the 52s.; 
that was, he would have to pay 72s. for 
every quarter of corn he consumed. Was 
this a price to which the poor people could 
reach, suffering as they were in the greatest 
pi degree throughout the country ? 
@ was in the country at the opening of 
Parliament, and on looking at the votes 
he'saw, amongst the first objects of its at- 
tention, a Committee appointed on the 
ventilation of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and«a bill for uniting Frogmore 
Loiige to Windsor Castle. Could he have 
done othetwise than turn from the perusal 
with disgust, when he found no mention 
maile of the distresses of the people, or of 
apy meestite culculated for their relief? 
The (distresses of ‘the people were not de- 
nied, yet! nothing was done, ‘or even’ pro« 
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mised,’ for their rélief; if it were only td 
show ‘them’ that Parliamefit ‘did hot” 
a deaf éar to their prayers. ° He°cbld*ndt 
give any more’ Gt name’ to’such a duties 
than the height of folly and “of cruelty: 
When the ‘noble Duke ‘was in’officé before, 
there’ was great’ distress ‘In “the country, 
and nothing was ‘done to relieve it!” The 
resilt ‘was, that ‘the greatest ‘disctontett’ 
prevailed. He would not “défaiti® tHeit 
Lordships longer, but would ‘conehitle by 
again expressing his deep regret that Mi- 
nisters should have advised her Majesty to 
prorogte Parliament without ent Pome 
the consideration ‘of the’ distress” which 
St with the view of providing some 
capes 3d #35 ment é 
The Duke of Wellington said, he would 
not follow the noble Earl itito ‘any discas~ 
sion on’ the Corn-laws oni” the ‘present 
occasion, for the reason which ‘he ‘had 
assigned ona former eveningthat it 
would be ‘impossible to enter into any in- 
quiry at’ the present’ period which would 
lead to’ any practical result. He did not 
mean to deny; that there was distress in 
some parts of the country, but it was fot 
poe mem wantof food. “Theré was’ 
arge'supply of corn ii'the country, thodgh 
it: mighe be somewhat ‘dear.’ The’ ‘tioble: 
Earl had teferred'to what’ he had‘stared 
on a former evening, as implying a pledge 
for an inquiry. — 
The Earl of Radnor: What’ he ‘said 
was, that the noble Duke had said he 
would not object to inquiry in’ the’ usual 


way. 

The Duke of ‘Wellington: What he 
said on the'occasion referred to was, ‘that 
if the subject (of a@ change in the ‘Corn- 
laws) were to be considered as a measure 
of finance, it shouid be considered int a 
committee; but by that hedid not'pledge 
the Government or himself, or anybody, to 
take that particular course, and most cer 
tainly “he should: not be understood “as 
being “favourable ‘to an’ inquiry at the 
present time, which, ‘he “would” repéat, 
could lead to no’ practi¢al result: Under 
these circumstances; he was ready to “take 
his ‘share of the responsibility of advising 
her Majesty to prorogue Parliament until 
the measures were ready, which ‘would be 
submitted for its consideration’ and’ wntil 
due time could be-afforded for that’ cousi- 
deration: Tt would be*i ible'to 'cony' 
sider the subject to’ which the ‘noble Eart 
referred at this time; orto get that’ attend~ 
ance “of Members which © would | be- “des: 
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sirable; and,let him add, that be had no 
reason to believe, that the public would be 
2 any. degree inconvenienced by : post 
Q y Pasnsesanyi full time should. be. 
_4or" , ye spon, «, " 
ort Fike, Earl. of Fog felt sure, that if 
important measures, were, brought, under 
the;consideration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,.there would. be found no deficiency 
aF.giennanee- on hlugy vol 
_ Petition laid,on,the Table. 


., MansrauLp Macistrates.], The Duke 
of. .Portland. .rose. to..,submit a. motion 
founded .on. the, papers which recently had 
bane, laid, before, the. House; containing 
the correspondence between the magis- 
trates, of; Mansfield and Lord John Rus- 
sell, the Marquess of Normanby, the Duke 
of Portland, and others, on the subject of 
an, action, brought. against one of their 

¥,,who. was potensent in an niin 
brought against. bim for trespass. in. the 
discharge. of his duty. .. The noble Duke 
was understood to say, that. the magis- 
trates of Mansfield had received informa- 
tion, that on August. 12th, 1839, it was 
probable there would be an eruption of 
Chartists into the town... The magistrates 
had..met, and.a Mr. Unwin, one of the 
body, had told them that he had certain 
information, that in many. houses there 
were arms concealed for treasonable pur- 
poses; and that if those houses were 
searched, they. would find them. Now, 
the, magistrates, had great.doubis as to 
whether they possessed any authority ,to 
search for arms, andthe. clerk to. the 
magistrates gave it, as. his opinion. that 
they, had no such authority, The appre- 
headed meeting of Chartists took. place, 


5 


They were. dispersed) without difficulty, | 


and.some of them were taken up; but in 
the evening, constables, under the super- 
intendance of Mr. Unwin, a. magistrate, 
went: to the house of Joseph Brogan, in 
order to search for arms.. No arms were 
found.; but many letters. signed. Pitkeith- 


ley, which Mr. Unwin considered to be of | 


a. treasonable nature, were seized, copies 
of which he forwarded. to. Lord John Rus- 
sell; and...Mr.. Phillips, by the desire of 
Lord, Joba Russell, acknowledged. the 
reeeipt, thanked the magistrates for their 
zeal,..but stated that..the noble Lord had 
no. directions to give them, Not one word 
was then said against the perfect legality 
and, order. of the, proceedings taken by 
them... Two months -after that; Broyan 


_ motice of ates pacer por} 
‘or trespass, ant t gen appli 
to Lord John Ressell to undertake: his 
defence. The Government declined... Mr. 
Unwin. was now dead; but. there sever 
was;a more active magistrate. He cer- 
tainly .was no. partizan of her a 
late. Government; on the contrary, 
was strongly opposed to them; but, had 
he been their warmest. adherent, he could 
not have done more to repress Chartism. 
The. answer. given to his. application by 
the. Home-Office, was. a letter from Mr, 
Phillips, by command of the Marquess 
of Normanby, in which the noble. Mar- 
quess regretted, that the. magistrates had 
proceeded to the search of any house with- 
out having had a sworn information before 
them, or without .previously communicate 
ing with the Secretary of State, as-is 
was at variance with his previous instruc- 
tions to the magistrates,, Before that 
period, not one word had ever been said 
against the conduct of the magistrates, 
In. his opinion, it was the duty of the Se- 
cretary of State at all times to support the 
magistracy; but. in this case, the noble 
Marquess had gone out of his way, and 
had invented facts, in order to cast: blame 
upon them. ‘This was a most extraordi- 
nary, case, and one which, he thought, 
deserving their Lordships’ attention... The 
noble Duke concladed by movieg— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
her wo wt praying an 4 Majesty will be 
to take into cher Majesty’s; gracious 

Lani pede the: case,.of the ‘Jate' Edward 
Unwin, Esq., of Sutton, in: Ashfield, in the 
county of ‘Noidnghadt, late a magistrate. of 
the said county, and the defendant in afi action 





for ‘trespass, brought against him by one Jo-. 
seph Broyan, of Sutton, in Ashfield aforesaid, 
for acts done’ in the dis e of bis’ public 
| duty, as a magistrate, in obedience to the in« 
| structions contained in a circular letter of the 
‘7th May, 1839, from the right hon, Lord Johr 
‘ Russell, then one of her Majesty’s. principal. 
Secretaries of State, and in furtherance of the’ 
purposes of her Majesty’s Government.” 


|. The Marquess of Normanby» said, -he 
could not help regarding the’ motion: of 
the noble Duke as an unprecedented one 
—that, uyon an ez parte statement, with 
out the koowledge of the facts’ before the 
executive Government, their » Lordships 
should be called upon to take upon them~ 
selves the responsibility of advising» the 
Crown to indemnify. party. »The:noble: 
Duke knew that he was most: unwilling: 
that this case should come before the 
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pase. One feason was, that he should 
ave t6 speak Of the conduct of a person 
ow fio more. The noble Duke had stared 
that every one of Mr. Unwin's acts ‘had 
beef folded on the letter of Lord John 
tissell.. If that noble Lord was to beat 
the fesponsibility of the proceedings of 
Mr. Unwin; why was he not informed of 
then? {The Duke of Portland ; He was.) 
Hé Begged the toble Duke’s pardon. He 
was not infotmed that there had been 4 
Séarth for arms till Mr. Broyan brought 
his action. The House was not searche 
tnder a warrant; it was distinctly ad- 
Miited 6n the trial that there was no 
Warrant. Mr. Unwin, a magistrate; was 
t at the search; but there was no 
ht, although the fetter of Messrs. 
Parsons and Bénn stated, that “a cop 

Of the warrant, under which the seate 
and séizure of papers was made,” had been 
atded fo him (Lord Nortnanby.) If 
John Rusgeéll and the Government 
Wéte to bear the tesponsibility of the pro- 
ceedifig, at least the magistrates should 
ave stated all the circumstances undet 
Which it took place. It had been . the 
hion Of the jury at the trial, under the 
difection of the fd e, that Mr, Unwin 
had not beet justified if the seizure. He 
had told their Lordships that no commu- 
fiitation ‘had’ been made to Lord Jobn 
Russel! at the time; but he'went a step 
further; no communication had been made 
t6 Him for tWo months after. This Was a 
period of considérable anxiety, whe there 
Was More OF Stgaiization for purposes of 
finlawful violence aiid for illegal acts than 


he ever recollected; and amongst other | j 


sources of disturbance of the peace, those 
Who lived On the outskirts of the seditious 
districts propagated unfounded reports. 
jo inforthation respecting the collection 
Of ufins was of this destfiption: many of 
these statements were founded upon mere 
héarsay=-a petson saying, “1 shovld not 
wontler if there were arms in such a place.” 
In tlie instance before their Lordships, the 
Magistrate had acted on insufficient infor- 
tiatioti § » house was seatthed; and no 
fitiis: were found there. The letter of 
Mesérs: Parson’ ahd Benp, the clerks to 
thie ttragistrates; dated the 15th November, 
showéd they felt that Mr. Unwin had acved 
wong. , 
“Although it may appear,” they said 
we i: the aliarty d Beult situation in 


which fHé magistrates have been placed, 
imay HAVE Sxertéd a rigowt béyond the 
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yet, Us their determined resistance td the Chit: 
tists ae to ns ee 

dship. will 


- Magistrates. 


favour woe with your saa and assistance 
on this trying occasion,” segs 
In teply to this application, he had ac- 
quainted the: magistrates with bis opinion 
regarding the conduct of Mr. Uowin, and 
he had declined to take ap ones ip Abe 
business, or to offer any advice, Now, i 
the magistrates had expected that the 
Government should bear the had emg 3 
naiy that 

they should not have stated that they had 


racted in conformity with thé ditections, of 


Lord John Russell? But no such @ thing: 
The notice of attion by Joseph ‘Broyati - 
was to this effect. ;' t 

“For baying on the 12th of August last 
illegally and with foree of atms broken a 
énteted thé dwelling-house of Broyan, and ile. 
gally searehed the rowms, drawers, and presses; 
and sejzed and detained certain papers.” 

He tad’ directed the mupistrates ‘to be 
told that =” 


“ He regretted very. much that before Mr, 
Unwin issued his warraht for entering thé 
house of Broyaii, aid for the seiztire of ating, 
information was not given to the Setrétary 
State; in Which casé¢ Mr. Unwiti would have 
been informed that such a coursé was not to 
be justified in point of law, aid dangerous,” 

Messrs, Parsons and Benn refetted té 
the watfatit uider which the séizuré had 
béeh madé; but the seatéh Was not mude 
uhdet that warrant. ft had beet distinetly 
admitted by the counsel Of bot the trials 
that ‘thete ‘had been fio warrant, ‘aid (he 
tidge Wad’ commented upon that “fet. 
[The Dake of Portland. It referred to 
other houses‘) The ndble Duke was in 
error; it’ did ‘Het refer to otter houses. 
The infotthation oh whieh the search was 
made merely stated, that 

“ Epbraim Sills, hath good cause to suspec 
and dB spec, that certain fire-arms nd 
othét Offehsive weapons had beet‘ colfecté 
for treasbuiable 


— es by John Tomtitisen, 
Thofhas Hurt; jamin ndretit, Joséph 
Broyan, and ‘others.’ 


It did not ‘staté where collected.” ' The 
Warratit statéd that Sills had given infor: 
itdtion WpoW wath, that they were eon- 
ceiled in Broyati’s dwelling-houge; but 
these fiiportatt Words Were fot in “éfe 
id formation. 

Lord WhariclifeThat was sufticié it 
to justify thé séarct? Of the Roube. © The 
wakrant set forttr the infortiiation. 



















é i the 
such ‘Words, and it Was tipon the faforma- 
tio that the search ai ade “The no- 
ble Duke “objected 16° the letter he had 
Seat ys se 
réa , t t under the circum- 
stdnees ofthe ioe, Th ‘that pena Me. 


en—I_ am direeted by the Mar- 
fmhanby to acknowledge the receipt 

iett ‘of ‘the i5th instant, with its en- 
es; ‘atid to itiformy ‘you ‘that Lord Nor 


janby regrets very rivuch that before Mr. Un- 
per an his warrant for enteritig the house 
of Joseph Broyan and for the seizure of arms, 
information was not given to the Secretary of 
State, in which case Mr, Unwin would have 
been informed that such a course was not to 
be"justified ii point of law, and dangerous, 
‘that it woald be contrary to the course 
which the Secretary of State has recommended 
and at variance with the opinion which he had 
orients made knowh among the magistrates. 
“ Under thesé circumstances Lord Normanby 
cannot take part in this business, nor offer any 
advice with reference to the action of which 
Mr. Unwin has had notice; but in case an 
aétion should be brought, and the patty should 
proceed to trial, Lord Nortianby will be ready, 
after the conclusion of the proceedings, to 
take the matter again into consideration, upon 
a review.of thé whole of the evidence which 
shall have been laid before the court.” 


_ Everything that had since oceurred had 
convinced him of the propriety of that 
letter, and that. Mr. Unwin had. acte 
rashly, inconsiderately, and illegally, and 





bot, according 10 the words of the noble | 4 


Duke’s. motion, “ in, confotmity with the 
instructions of the Government.” The 
letter, of the 25th. of January, to which 
also. the noble Duke alluded, established 
an additional ground for confirming bim 
in the view he took of this case. He 
never saw Mr. Unwin but ence in his life, 
and that was towards the end of Decem- 
ber or beginning. of January, when Mr. 
Unwin. came. late in the evening to his 
office, and entered into details of the 
alarming state of bis district} to all which 
his: reply was, that this was all very seri- 
ous, provided it was authentic; but that 
it, was to be regretted that much of the 
information from that part of the country 
was detived from. soutces to which no 
credit ought to be attached. A few. days 


aftersthat. he received letter from the | 4 


noble Duke, stating that he could not 
learn anything more about the fire-arms. 
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This was after the tiots at Newport. | 
the 25th BE Suicenty, bet es 


Mr. Phillipps to write the following 


too>Mr, Unwia :~ oer 


“ Whitehall, Jan. 23, 1840, 
“ Sir—Lord Normanby directs me to inform 
you, with reference to a statement thadé by 
you i the fact peed pumber —— 
being kept in the house. of a per, who has 
been tates habit of attending Chorttets meet 
ings, (to which statement.the Dake of Port. 
laad has called his Lordship’s attention), Lord 
Normanby advises, in case you ta’s Sbtaift fn- 
formation upon oath that a Marge rsttiker Of 
arms are kept in the house ‘ot suth a pétsen 
for an illegal use and purpose, as the infors 
mant believes, that a warrant. should be issued 
for searching for the arms; and that the arms. 
if found, should be taken possession of, and 
kept safely by the magistrates,” 


To that’ advice he still adhered, But 
nothing was done in consequence of that 
letter; Mr. Unwin found that be had been 
deceived; and no steps were taken. The 
noble Duke had also alluded tothe eharge 
of Mr. Justice Littledale at the trial, but 
he had not said one word respecting the 
charge of Lord Chief Justice Denman at 
the other trial. ‘The noble Duke, called 
upon their Lordships to assent to th 
motion, because ‘the act had been done in 
conformity with the directions of Lord 
John Rassell; but Lord Chief Justice 
Denman said: : 


“Tt has been stated that Lord John Russ 


d | Sell’s letter had been acted upon; but Lord 


John Russell’s letter was thot the law, and if 
it had been, it did not go to the defence of 
t. Unwin. . The information did not state 
that the arms had been seen. It was a mere 
suspicion on which the magistrates acted, and 
this fell far short of what was required by 
Lord John Russell.” 


This was Lord Denman’s language, and it 
fully confirmed him in his opinion of t 
propriety of the course whitch he had pute 
sued when he promised to reconsider t 
case after all the faets should have been 
laid before 4 jury. No doubt Lord Den- 
man and Mr. Justice Littledale said there 
were circumstanées in the plaintiff ’s case 
whieh were not above suspicion, aod which 
might have been and which ought to have 
been explained ; but Lord Denman: ob- 
served also :— | Bewode 

“ It excites surprise in my mind, that the 


2F 


ay... This.appears to me to. the result 


s 





man who gave this information isnot here, 


7 7 
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It was sworn on that occasion that Mr, 
Unwin, on seizing some papers, said :— 
,“ This is what I all along wanted.” 


‘Circamstances came out on the second 
trial which corroborated the suspicions 
atising from this transaction. A Doctor 
M‘Neish, who was examined for the de- 
fence, on being cross-examined by the 

intiff’s counsel, said that he lived ‘in 
ills’s house, and that he could not believe 
him (Sills) on his oath; and that Mr. 
Unwin had told him that his reason for 
not ‘calling Sills on the first trial was, that 
he féared he would only injure the defence 
and disgrace himself (Sills). What did 
Mr. ‘Justice Littledale say on the first 
trial ?— 


“The defence set up is, that the country 
was in an excited state. It appears that war- 
tants were granted for searching other houses, 
but that no warrant was granted for searching 
Broyan’s, and that Mr. Bnwin reserved that 
for ‘his own personal search; for what object 
does not appear.” 


Some stress had been laid upon the docu- 
ments found in Broyan’s house, and par- 
ticularly on the copy of the address from 
the general convention. But it was evident 
that this latter document was not much 
prized, when it was used to wrap round 
stockings. It had been also said, that 
Broyan had attended meetings of riotous 

rsons, But surely this could not be a 
jastification for breaking into his house to 
search for arms. The noble Duke wanted 
the House to address the Crown to do 
that which had never been done before. It 
was not the fact, that Mr. Unwin’s con- 
duct was in exact conformity to the rule 
laid down by their Lordships and Lord 
Joba Russell. No one could say, that the 
dignity of the Bench was improved by 
what came out on the trial about Mr. 
Unwin searching the drawers of this man’s 
daughter. When he coupled with that, 
that Mr. Unwin acted on his own authority 
without warrant—without having taken 
the opinion of the Bench, that other 
houses were searched upon warrants by 
magistrates, and that Mr. Unwin took 
away not what he was instructed by Lord 
John Russell to search for; all these 
circumstances combined, justified him in 
maintaining that this was an exception to 
the invariable practice. He was not in- 
clined to throw suspicion on Mr. Unwin's 
motives. He happened at one period to 


live in Mr. Unwin’s neighbourhood, and 
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he knew that his character was, that.he 
hada constitutional. infirmity of wishing to 
take the Jaw into his. own hands,. not. that 
he perverted the Jaw, but be liked.1o 
execute it. Mr, Unwin would much rather 
take the poacher himself tbhan,,.commit 
that duty to. any other person. He. con- 
sidered all these to be irregularities., There 
was no instance jn which a magistrate, 
under such circumstances, had been: in+ 
demnified, It was, however, open to bis 
noble Friend to make an appeal else- 
where for the revision of his decision, If 
his appeal was successful, he should think 
that he was. wrong. He was satisfied with 
having discharged his duty in the situation 
which he then filled. . As he was obliged 
to proceed to the country after to-day, he 
was anxious that Government should con- 
sider whether it was fitting that. they 
should annul an appointment which, under 
the circumstances of the case, he had felt 
it right to make. He felt. that any. person 
who should come to the decision of the 
question whether there should be a legal 
adviser to the. Home Office, from a view 
of the present state of the business, would 
form a very inadequate idea of the business 
at the time to which he alluded...He 
thought he could prove that, at all times, 
it would be an economical thing. . The 
Home Office had most multifarious, nume- 
rous, and important business to transact. 
They should have ready access to legal 
advice. He was only expressing -Mr, 
Phillips’s opinion when he stated, that, at 
the time. this correspondence passed, he 
felt his hands overloaded with business of 
this description. Business increased during 
the latter part of the year. The trials at 
Monmouth took place, and circumstances 
occurred which convinced him (Lord Nor- 
manby) that it would be good policy to 
have a solicitor for the Home Department. 
He was satisfied that he did right in making 
the appointment. As to some charges he 
had made considerable saving, The refer- 
ence to the law-officers was conducted in 
a much more satisfactory, efficient, and 
speedy manner. He regretted very much 
that the noble Duke should have felt it his 
duty to bring this matter before the House. 
He considered the state of the country 
now to be different from what it was at 
that time. He had the consolation to 
think that the law was vindicated without 
any violation of the regular march of. the 
constitution. Misguided men were brought 
to justice, and juries throughoyt, the 











y performed their duties in the most 
emplary manner. From the noble Duke 
and the’ magistrates of Mansfield, he ap- 

‘to the magistrates of the rest of the 
country. This circular was addressed to 
all the magistrates; all had acted on it, 
and none of them ‘had got into this scrape 
except Mr: Unwin. 

Lord Wharncliffe was far from denying 
that his noble Friend opposite had always 
shown himself ‘ready to attend to the 
business of the Home-Office, and that he 
showed ‘every disposition to perform his 
duty; but he could not help thinking that 
bis‘noble Friend had in this nigeny | been 
influenced by the same sort of feeling 
which he manifested in Ireland, namely, a 
disposition against the country gentlemen 
and’ magistrates, rather than an inclina- 
tion to look favourably and kindly upon 
their actions. ‘Now, he conceived that it 
was the duty of a Secretary of State to put 
himself; in the first place, upon a footing 
of confidence with the magistrates of the 
country ; bat it was impossible for him to 
perform that part of his duties, if, upon 

o¢casion he was betrayed into a 
leatiing against them, and in favour of 
évery one who thought proper to com- 

lain of their conduct. To betray a 
eeling adverse to the country gentlemen 
and the’ magistracy, was, in all respects, 
inconsistent with the character and duties 
ofa Home Secretary, and no country 
could be well governed where such a state 
of feeling and the practice consequent 
on it could be suffered to exist. His noble 
Friend, the noble Duke near him, had said, 
that Lord John Russell’s letter gave no 
authority for the seizure of atms; now, 
he (Lord Wharncliffe) distinguished be- 
tween the seizure of arms and the seizure 
of papers. It was true that no warrant 
had been issued in the case for the seizure 
of papers, but if the magistrate made a 
bona fide search for arms it was clearly 
matter distinct from the search for papers. 
Was he laying down the law upon this 
subject wusupported by sufficient authority? 
fle tould show from the words of Mr. 
Justice Littledale that the law was clearly 
with him; and here he must take the 
liberty of saying that the noble Marquess 
ought not to place implicit reliance upon 
the statéments of newspapers known to be 
the organs of the party opposed to that 
to which Mr. Unwin belonged. In dis- 
triets so circumstanced ‘as those to which 
the present conversation referred it almost 
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always happened that the newspapérs ‘o 

both sider wel great se tel arb 
ports even of the summing-upof a judge 
might.not be strictly impartial, they might 
be distorted ; he: had. known such.thiags 
done, and he believed done for. party.pur- 
poses. To return, however, to the position 
which he sought. to sustaiu, he had said, 
that if the, magistrates possessed any in+ 
formation. which gave.them good grounds 
for thinking, that any. individual was unos 
lawfully in the possession of arms, they 
might go to his house and make a seareh 
for such arms, and that a magistrate might 
go without a warrant, and .might in his 
own person make a search for) army, 
He would skow their Lordships that, in 
saying this he was supported by the au- 
thority of the learned judge who tried the 
cause. As their Lordships knew,’ the 
judges in such cases were accustomed to 
state the evidence pro and contra, then 
to give a general view of the question at 
issue, and to conclude with a statement 
of the Jaw as applicable to the case, Now, 
he should quote the charge of , the learned 
judge, not from the reports, of any.coun- 
try or any party print, but, from a report 
transcribed from. the notes of a professional 
short-hand writer, who had been employed 
to take down the proccedings:—.... ;...., 


“ Now, Gentlemen,” says Mr. Justice Lit- 
tledale, “* it will be material for you to ¢on- 
sider the question about the’ arms and’ ‘the 
question about the papers. With regard to 
arms, it appears there bad been a. tegular 
information laid before Mr, Unwin, (the de- 
fendant), that there was reason, to believe arms 
would be found in different people’s houses, 
and accordingly warrants appear to have been 
granted, and several houses were searched, 
and nothing found in them; but ’as to’ the 
plaintiff, Mr: Unwin ‘thought he would’ take 
the responsibility himself, and, instead ‘of 
granting a warrant, he would go. and execute 
the duty himself, and that. he eertainly had. a 
right to do, Then, gentlemen, they find no 
arms in the House ; well, but had he a well- 
grounded ‘reason for sapposing the plaintiff 
had arms? You see information is laid before 
him; and it is the duty of a magistrate, when 
information is made, to consider whether:that 
information is sufficient for. him te act upoas 
if the information is, slight, .or if. .it does mot 
look like. the truth, he ought to discard it ; he 
ought to watch the information he receives 
well before he grants a warrant. However, 
he goes for arms, but rio arms werd foutid. 
Still you will recollect it: is in ‘evidence that 
on Broyan's being told there: was a report 
abroad there was to. be .a search for arms, and 
being re to get any arms he might have 
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out of the way, be said he had already taken 
that :precaution, that he had already got them 
out of the way ; therefore it does appear there 
was reasonable ground: for supposing there 
had been arms in the house. Now, any man 
may keep arms: in his house if they are kept 
for lawful purposes, there is nothing illegal in 
that; but he is not.eutitled to have arms if he 
means to use them for illegal purposes, but 
the question is whether he did. ira man have 
arms in his house, meaning to use them for 
legal pu es, the magistrate would not be 
justified, L-imagine, in taking them away ; but 
ifthe had grounds to suppose be intended not 
to.use them for legal purposes, but that his 
was. to join with others to. subvert the 
ernment and constitution of the country, 
and to banish all good order—then, in that 
case, it would be lawful to seize them. It ap- 
pears that Crabtree and Pitkeithley came to 
the house of the ‘plaintiff, and Crabtree pro- 
duces from a bag, this dagger and two knives, 
which ‘he said he was going to take to the 
convention, Now, gentlemen, these knives, 
and.this dagger are not such as could be used 
for common household purposes, or for cutting 
sticks or bushes or anything of the sort ; they 
are evidently ‘arms of force. You will look 
at them and judge for yourselves, and. see 
whether they could be used for common pur- 
s, or whether they are not arms of an. of- 
oes nature. Gentlemen, you see, as to 
arms, it will be for you to consider whether 
the defendant had good reason to believe the 
plaintiff was concerned in these proceedings 
of the Chartists and to act as he did, and that 
he acted bond fide in going into his house.” 


Their Lordships must now see very 
clearly that the judge distinctly laid it 
down that the conduct of Mr. Unwin was 
according to law. He asked, did he ‘act 
bona fide? [Lord Brougham: He left it 
to the jury to say whether he had done so 
or,not.] He clearly told the jury, that if 
his search for arms was uot used as.a pre- 
text with a view to the accomplishment 
of some other subject, but was a bona fide 
search, that in such a case his conduct 
was perfectly legal. It might be doubted, 
perhaps, whetber he had a right to insti- 
tute any search for papers, but there could 
be no sort of doubt that upon the infor- 
mation he-had received, he was fully en- 
titled to Search for arms; he might not 
have ‘had a strict right to search for 
papers; but let their Lordships look 
at the state of the country, and espe- 
tially at the state of that district, daring 


‘the ‘time to which those preceedings 


had reference. It was well known 


‘that there existed a dangerous conspiracy ; 
‘that numbers of men were in the habit 
of assembling, armed in ap illege) manner, 
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and:for illegal: purposes; that they car- 


ried'on corre ence with other parts 
of the country; that the magistrates ‘be- 
lieved that the person whose house the 

searched was one of the leaders of ht 
conspiracy,.. Mr, Unwin went, most cete 
tainly for the purpose of searching. for 
arms; and being engaged in that duty be 
found ‘certain papers of which he took 
possession, and if in the search for arms 
he took possession of those papers, some 
of which belonged to other parties, he 
might perhaps have done that which ren- 
dered. him amenable to the courts of law ; 
but he (Lord Wharncliffe) took upon him- 
self to say that no magistrate could be 
considered to have done his duty who 
neglected the opportunity of taking pos- 
session of papers on which the. peace of 
the country depended. The. lives .and 
properties of our fellow-subjects were at 
stake, and were they to be told, that ua- 
der such circumstances the magistracy of 
the country must be tied down by the 
strict rules of a severe and unchangeable 
system of law? In such circumstances the 
Government. ought to take the conse- 
quences upon themselves, [i would not 
do in times. of such difficulty and danger 
as those in which the circumstances in 
question took place to withdraw support 
from the magistracy. If in such times 
the magistrates went beyond the strict 
line of their duty were the Government to 
say, ‘‘We will take away all protection 
from you?” The noble Marquess. oppo- 
site seemed to think that the instructions 
of Lord J. Russell formed ‘a0 sufficiest 
defence for the conduct of the magistrates ; 
bat to him (Lord Wharncliffe) such. a 
letter did not so appear. If he, as.a 
magistrate, received a letter from. the 
Secretary of State desiring him to.do-cer- 
a things, he admitted that he should do 
®iem on his own responsibility, for, as bad 
well been said, “the Secretary of State 
could makeno laws—thank God, he could 
not.” Here, however, was.a case in which 
the magistrate bad not adhered strictly, to 
the law; but, yel, if: he-hafl done so; he 
must have transgressed his duty. There 
were times in which magistrates could not 
do so, for an over-scrupulous observance 
of forms. would destroy the efficiency of 
the. magisterial office, Now, he begged 
the attention of the House to the language 
held by Mr. Justice Littledale pen this 
point :— : ; Sos 

















Now, with. regard top nothing is 
peid joao information about them ; bub, when 
he gets there, on Pasig 3 into various drawers, 
it appears there is a letter im which is the 
name of a person, who says ‘has been going 
about the country inciting people to acts of 
rebellion and treason, and who ought to have 
been hanged long ago, this is what I want 
and I shall: take them all away.’ Now, I do 
not. know whether he had.a right to take them 
all away, Now, what are the letters? There 
is a letter which alludes to— 

“Mr. Serjeant Adams.—There are eight 
letters, and there is one which talks of 
* Bloody butchers.” 

Mr. Jastice Littledale—(having read the 
letters. given in evidence)—Gentlemen, I have 
inted out the distinction as to arms being 
ept for legal and illegal purposes ; and, as to 
these letters, you will say whether the defend- 
ant was justified. If you are of opinion he is 
not, the plaintiff is entitled to compensation 
if the defendant has acted illegally. You will 
say, upon the whole, whether you think. the 
plaintiff is entitled to a verdict, and ifso, then 
to what damages. ‘Gentlemen, I have pointed 
out the distinction to be observed between 
arms kept for legal and illegal purposes, 
Every man has a right to have arms in his 
house, but if there is reason to believe such 
arms are kept for an illegal purpose, for the 
purpose of aiding and assisting in the over- 
turning of the Government, and that. this 
gentleman had an honest, just, and reasonable 
ground that arms were kept by the plaintiff 
with some such evil design, then he was justi- 
fied in going to the Mouse as he did, and 
either taking a constable, or granting a warrant 
toa evstable. Then, gentlemen, with regard 
to Wse papers, that stands upon a different 


gre and; becouse these papers, you see, cannot : 
of themselves ie used for any purpose > itis | 
t ' right, 


on'y.that they ire there, and that they may 
chance to afford information of what the plain- 
tiff’s proceedings are. T must own I have great 
difficulty in sayi 1g he can be justified in seizing 
papers, shatevzr he may do about arms, I do 
not know thata magistrate having a suspicion, 
has right to. go, upon a mere suspicion, and 
take away papers that may have a tendency to 
oyerturn.the Government. You see the #th- 
istrate acts entirely on his own head ; he does 
not go to search for papers, and he finds no 
arms; but, on looking over some papers, he 
finds the name of a person, and his attention 
is thus direeted to them, and he takes them 
away. Now, I have great difficulty in saying 
that a magistrate, whatever votion he may have 
of acting bond fide, has a right to take away 
letters. You do not find that the plaintiff had 
taken any sin consequence of these letters, 
or ¢0 ed with the persons ? it is merely 
that he feceives some letters; it may be a 
promt t proceeding against Pitke,thley, but 
@ great difficully im saying, upon the 
whole of this ense, that with bath to these 
ed in taking 
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them away, though I have no doubt, with re, 
gard to the arms, he had the power, if he had 
reasonable grounds for believing the plaintiff 
had arms for the purpose of being used in an 
improper and treasonable manner; he w 
have no right to seize arms kept in the house 
fur the purpose of poaching, it must be for an 
illegal purpose, having a tendency to overturn 
the Government. With regard to the papers, 
the defendant had no information as to them; 
it was merely that hesees some person’s name, 
and then he takes them away; he-did not find 
what he went for, but having seen an allusion 
made in q letter toa person; who, he: said, 
ought to have been hanged years: ago, . he 
takes them away. In my opinion, heis hardly 
justified in seizing the papers: however, the 
matter is for you, and you will consider your 
verdict. 

“The jury thereupon consulted, and after 
conferring together for a few minutes, one 
of them addressed his Lordship as follows :-— 

“ Juryman,—The jury wish to know, whes 
ther a magistrate, while searching for arms, 
finding treasonable papers, has a right to seize 
them? 

* Mr. Justice Littledale.—I cannot say he 
has such a tight; only see, if he comes-to 
search for arms, it cannot: give him a right to 
go into the house and seize papers; it seems 
to me to be exactly the same thing as if-he 
suspected there were treasonable papers, and 
while searching for them, he finds arms... He 
did not go for arms, it has nothing to do 
with it, 80, if he was searching for arms, 
that would not give him a right to search’ for 
papers. 

* Juryman.—But if he discovered such pas 
pers, was he justified ? 

“Mr, Justice Littledale.—I do not think 
he-Lad a right to take away these rs; it 
seems to me, Gentlemen, he had no such 


“ The jury having conferred together very 
shortly, 
“ Juryman.—My Lord, we find for the 


| plaintiff, with nominal damages.” 


IIe had now read to them the words of 
the judge, he had stated to them the 
cesult of the trial, and he must be per- 
mitted to say, that it did not appear to 
him to be a case in which the Government 
should show the sort of feeling which the 
Home Office had manifested in the course 
of this affair, Tt was true that Mr. Un- 
win went for the purpose of making a 
search for arms, and it was equally true, 
that, technically, he went beyond the law. 
His noble Friend opposite had said, that 
Mr. Unwin was io the habit of going be- 
yond the law. [The i bo 9 of Nor- 
manby : 1 said that Mr, Unwin liked to 
take upon himself the execution of the 
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Mri Unwin ‘as’ being much in the habit 
of executing the law himself, and being 
active in the pursuit) of poachers, His 
noble'’Friend had not, perhaps, suffi- 
cient practical acquaintance with: these 
matters. That mode-of disparaging: the 
magistracy was very common ; their sup- 
posed activity against poachers was often 
used as an ad captandum arguinent. 
Counsel frequently took advantage of it 
in the examination of witnesses; they were 
in ‘the habitof: saying, “* Oh, he is-a 
magistrate very active against poachers, is 
he not?” Now, it-was really not worthy 
of ‘his noble: Friend's ‘situation that he 
should by means such as these, try to 
atch a little approbation, and ‘join those 
who endeavoured to make it appear that 
themagistracy of England occupied them- 
selves’ principally with the prosecution of 
s érs.. He presumed that very few 
‘noble Lords then present could have for- 
gotten the events of the 12th of August, 
¥839, the violent assemblages which then 
took place, the consequences of those as- 
‘semblages, the apprehension of a great 
umber of persons, and the fact that seven 
rsons -were tried; convicted, and pun- 
hed. In such a state of things he was 
sure ‘their Lordships would agree. with 
him, that the conduct of Mr. Unwin:con- 
stituted no very grave offence, and there- 
fore ought not to be taken out of the 
le of all protection ; at the same time, 

e could not support the motion of his 
noble Friend near him, and he thought 
that ‘no’appeal ought to be made on such 
a subject to the Government now in office. 
Such proceedings would take from the 
stability. of the executive power in this 
country; what had passed, however, ought 
‘t0.satisfy his noble Friend. For his part, 
she was’ clearly of opinion, that im some 
‘eases, magistrates could not discharge 
their’ duties, if they were to be confined, 
with undeviatiog ‘precision, to the strict 
~dettervof the law. 
Lord Brougham observed, that» what 
vhad ‘fallen from the noble Baron who last 
‘addressed their Lordships, relieved him 
from the necessity of stating the objections 
.which he entertained to, the motion then 
sbefore. them, .. The noble Baron talked. of 
protection for the magistracy,” No one 
knew -better:than he did the ample. pro- 
tection which ‘they enjoyed. It was well 
pknown,othat:,if, they acted .bond jide, 
otbein errors,| were..very, lightly, visited ; 
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largely ‘protected.’ If «an »action.iWere 
brought against them, that action aiust be 
tried in the county where the !dceutrence 
took place, It: must be brought witaiti six 
months, ‘a month’s notice must. be given, 
the defendant might plead the general is- 
sue, and under that, all evidence: justifying 
his conduct might be let in. Yet now their 
Lordships were called: upon to say, that if 
the magistrate loses his cause, the'Crown 
should pay the expenses. That, with hia, 
would be a sufficient ground for objecting 
to this motion, if there were no other 
ground. But he: must say, that Lord John 
Russell did not appear to him to have mis- 
stated the lawin any degree’; it must aleo 
be observed, that the seport/of what had 
fallen from Me, Justice Littledale ‘at the 
trial was. probably. incorrect; because. it 
made that learned judge mis-state the 
information. _ However, the information 
omitted to state, and he (Lord Brougham) 
believed designedly, that the arms. .wéfe 
collected in the dwelling-house of Joseph 
Broyan ; then it did not say.when, it did 
not say where those arms had been col- 
lected for illegal purposes. This inform- 
ation, therefore, would hardly give the 
magistrates the right to search’ for arms ; 
but it was absolutely silent about papers. 
Mr. Unwin, therefore, was not entitled to 
search for papers; and although the whole 
gist of Mr. Unwin’s defence was; that he 
did what he did by warrant of the Secre- 
tary of State’s letter, yet that letter did not 
say oné word about searching for papers. 
But if it had been otherwise, at Tord 
John Russell’s letter had commanded a 
search for ‘papets, it would most clearly 
not have been a justification of such search, 
still less surely was it a justification when 
it did not command anv such thing, .Then 
the judge and jury had declared the ma- 
giirates .to ibe. wrong, | Ja every, view, 
therefore, it was evident thatthis motion 
ought not to be agreed to,.and this! ad- 
dress to. the Crowa; which. he . beliewed;to 
be perfectly unprecedented, ought not. to 
be sanctioned by. their Lordships. ..From 
accidental | circumstances, he had /had.an 
opportunity of knowing Mr, Unwia, and 
he, could. bear. testimony to his great 
ability..and. zeal, and it could, only.,be 
through an. over,zeal that. he, had been 
led into this error of judgment, He should 
be most sorry, ‘especially. now that, Mr. 
Unwin was dead, if, anything he-had, said 





but .under- all, circumstances, they were 


could..be supposed to bear hardly wpom that 
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s19Phe: Marquess of Normanby; had. not 
intended to say anything against the cha- 
vacterofhMr Unwins «ou: i 

«2 The! Duke. of Portland would act upon 
the ‘suggestion which bad. been thrown 
out! -by his -noble: Friends; and) withdraw 
the motions» > 


| Poor-taw Commission. ]- Messengers 
from the Commons: brought: up. the Poor- 
law’ Comatission Continuance Bill, which 
was-read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The Dake of | Wellington said, that if 
the: House were to sit to-morrow, it would 
be for the public convenience, as he could 
then ‘move the second ‘reading: of this 
bill, so that: they might go into committee 
upon iton Monday, with the understand- 
ing, that any discussion which noble Lords 
might wish to go into upon the measure 
might be taken on going into committee on 





“Monday, 
Agreed to. 
' HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, -October 1, 1841. 
Murpres.) New Meniber.. The right hon. G, L. D. 
Damer, for Portarlington. 
Bill, Read a third time. Poor-law Commission. 
Petitions Presented. By Sir H. Fleetwood, from Preston 
‘ and: by Mr. Cobden, ftom Trowbridge, and, New Sarum, 
for the Repeal of the Corn-laws-—By Colonel Actun 
for the Expulsion of the 


Tithe Commutation Act. 
. bury for the construction of 
side of the Thames. 


blie Walks on the north 


Commissions tw THE Navy.} On the 
Ordet ‘of the Day for the bringiog up the 
report ‘of the Exchequer Bills Funding 
Bill being ‘read, 

«Lord Ingestrie said, he had. intended 
moving for a return of all the Commissions 
(witly the ‘names attached) signed by the 
Board of Admiralty since the 4th Day of 
June last, up to the issuing of the patent 
Of the’ present Board of Admiralty; dis- 
tinguishing those Commissions signed after 
the 30th day’of August; also, ‘return of 
the ships put’in commission during the 
same “period making the like distinction, 
and ‘of the! probable’ date ‘of each ship 
being read y-for service 5 but if the Secre- 

 taty to the Admiralty had avy objection to 
grant it, he would not press the motion.’ | 
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“| such an 4 


' the people of England would never consent to 








iMr.8; Herbert:said,it was not usual to 
grant such returns, and it might create an 
inconvenient precedents o:) 0: sv} 


Lord» Jagestrie.would not-. press. his 
motion. (ries ark saan 
Motion withdrawn. 


Poor-Law Commission.]: On the.mor 
tion that.the Poor-law Commission Bilk-be 
read a third time. it igeawoD 

Mr. Fielden. rose to: oppose «the: third 
reading of the bill, and to»move that) it be 
read that day three months.. -The. right 
hon. Seeretary for the Home Department 
had distinctly.told the: House. thats he jis 
pledged to the principles of. the new, Poor- 
law. A dogged. perseverance in adhering 
to. the new law had overthrown:his.prede- 
cessors in office, aad, the present Govern- 
ment might rest assured, that if they. imi- 
tated the example-of the last, they. would 
not Jong hold» office,, To: hear, froma 
Cabinet pledged to govern on, constitu- 
tional principles, that. they. will, hold to 
the principle of a despotic law was what he 
could not understand... The delegation,ef 
extraordinary and undefined powers to .a 
board: of commissioners, was declared, by 
many learned persons onthe passingiof 
the bill through Parliament..to -be/ uncon- 
stitutional; and Mr.,Scarlett; now Lord 
Abioger,-stated distinctly, that— 

“The clause by which the’ affairs of the 
poor are to be placed in the hands of delegates 
or commissioners, who are to exist as acsortof 
central board, appeared: to. him: to “jestablish 
ium in imperio, that. he.,thought 


1. 


He hoped the people never would .con- 
sent to it, The continuance of these powers 
were. considered so despotic. that: Lord 
Althorp consented to limit the term of the 
commissioners to. five .years,, “But. with 
this limitation the bill. was thought so bad, 
that many attempts. were made to stop.it, 
and Lord Althorp, after having been) re- 
peatedly desired to postpone. it to another 
Session, because it was not understood 
out of doors, uttered these remarkable 
words :— soTt 

“ He trusted that they would not fose the 
opportunity they now possessed of passing the 
bill; for if it were postponed: to ‘another: Ses- 
sion, he must be a bold man who would then 
undertake an amendment.of. the, Poor-laws.”? 


Theeountry now understood ' it) and 
detested ‘it.’ - The electors, backed by the 
non-electors, ‘had at) the » past’ election 
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tharked. their di re of the Whigs, | 
atid giver’ the Tories a large majority in 
that House, who might, if so disposed, 
repeal that law. If they lost the oppor- 
tunity they would show themselves unde- 
serving of confidence. In the petitions on 
the Poor-law we had the most conclusive 
evidente of the nation’s dislike to the law. 
Ti-two stiécessive Sessions, in the latter'of | 
which he had. moved for a repeal of it, the | 
signatures to the petitions for repeal, num- | 
bered nearly balf a million. Those peti- | 
tionsicame from all parts of the country, 
and the letters he received on the subject, 
from persons in all parts, whom he bad 
never known before, or seen at all, were 
very numerous. The petitions in the last 
Session, after the ndble Lord, the Member 
for London, had given notice of his bill to 
amend the Poor-law, were worthy the 
notice. of the House. There were 6 pe- 
titions in support of the Poor-law, with 
130. signatures to the whole; 21 peti- 
tions, with 247 signatures attached in 
favour of the bill then under consideration; 
44 petitions, with 66 signatures, against 
ears for out-door relief; for repeal 
of local-acts, 1 petition, with 24 signatures 
in all 72 petitions, to which were an- 
nexed 467 signatures, somewhat in favour 
of the Poor-law. But what petitions were 
presented to that House against the law ? 
There were 186 petitions, with 48,300 
signatures for repeal; 86 with 11,621 
signatures for alterations 2 petitioris, 
with 1,026 signatures for repeal of the 
Poor-law and the County Constabulary 
Act; 264 petitions, with 135,290 signa- 
tures, against the bill then under considera- 
tion; 281 petitions, with 61,375 signa. 
tures, for alteration of the bill; 73 pe- 
titions, with 28,717 signatures, for pro- 
vision for freedom of religious instruction 
and attendance at places of worship; 
4 petitions, with 317 signatures, against 
the proposed clause relative to casual 
poor. In all 895 petitions, with 286,646 
signatures attached, against the New 
Poot-law and the bill to amend it. 
Here wére a host of petitions to that 
House from those who did not understand 
the matter when the bill was before the 
House in 1834, but whose experience had 
brought them to beseech them to repeal it. 
The petitioners thought, and he (Mr. 
Fielden) agreed with them, that they were 
capable of distributing the sums raised for 
the relief of the poot antongst whom they 
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parties that could be done by any direc- 
tions of the ‘central ‘boatd ‘at Somerset- 
house, and that involved the whole — 
tiom . He knew that much was said about 
the abuses that had prevailed in the ad- 
ministration of relief to the poor, that they 
were lazy, profligate, and would eat up 
the rental of the land. If the adminis. 
tration had been bad, that was not the 
fauk of the old Jaw, When abuses did 
exist, it was the effect of either inadequate 
wages or want of work, and why punish 
the poor for that? It was the fault.of the 
ownets of property, and only just that 
they should suffer. Property was forward 
enough to claim its privileges; let it perform 
its duties.. But it was a libel on the poor 
to say they would not work. Look at yout 
roads, canals, railroads, buildings, and the 
labour they performed in the fields and in 
factories, in ntines, and elsewhere, all of 
which bore testimony to the torivalled in- 
dustry of the people, and gave thé lie to 
their traducers, Much had been said of 
the principle of the new law. If it had any 
principle, it was the 5th clause which 
enacted the: board of commissioners, and 
gave them the powers which the bill before 
the House proposed to continue for six 
months longer, That principle the Home 
Secretary told the House he would main- 
tain. If it were feally intended that the 
central board should be permanent, which 
it must if the principle were maintained, 
why not make it so at once, and ceasé to 
trifle with the House? Now, what bad 
the commissioners done to entitle them to 
the confidence of the country? They 
formed unions almost everywhere com- 
plained of—they directed imménhse work- 
houses to be built which were a disgrace 
to the country—they had issued petemp- 
tory orders torefuse relief to the able-bodied 
out of the workhouse, and required the se- 
paration of husband and wife, and patents 
and children, on entering those dreary 
abodes—they had obtained force to compel 
obedience to their orders—they had fixed 
and pérsevered in dietaries that had caused 
death—-they had promoted emigration and 
emigration schemes, and had obtained 
acts for disposing of parish property, the 
conveyances of which amounted to up- 
wards of 3,900—they had catsed a res 
duction of wages—deaths of mothers in 
childbedsuicide. of widows and others, 
whose relief was withdrawn—they had so 
well succeeded in exciting a terror of theit 
workhouses that death by starvation was 
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relief. Even’ that morbing he that they had tio weapon so‘effeetive for 
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rest’ assured, 


had »reteived & letter’ from’ Manchester, | good as the constitutional exercise of the 
aecdm panied by the Manchester Advertiser ' right of: petition, The hom Member:con~ 
of the 18th ale, in which was given a let- | cluded by moving as an ‘amendment that 


ter detailing the particulars of two deatlis 
by starvation, caused horror of ‘the 
workhouse, in'one of which the verdict of 


the ¢oroner’s juty was, “ Died of disease | 


of the’ lungs, accelerated by starvation ;” 
and: ‘the second was,’ Died of the want 
of the conrmon necessaries of life.” They 
had increased they numberof vagrants to 
an alarming extent. Tn a table published 
in the sixth annual report of the commis. 
sioners there was a column containing the 
number’ of vagrants and patipers relieved, 
hot “belonging to any parish of the union, 
and it°gave the number in the Christmas 
tarter ‘of 1838, and the number for the 
ristmas quarter of 1839, in fourteen 
counties of England’ and Wales, arbitra- 
fily’ selected, as was said. In the county 
of Nottingham, in 1838, the number who 
received ‘relief’ was’ 197; and in 1839, 
828, being an increase of 131. In Sussex, 
the naimber relieved in 1838 was 236, 
and in 1839, 302s ‘inerease 66. In 
Bedford, the ‘number ‘relieved in 1838 
was 64, and in 1839, 158% inerease 
94. In Kent, the number ‘relieved in 
1838 was 821, in 1839, 1,254; increase 
433. In Leicester, the number relieved in 
1838 ° was 291, in 1839, 789; increase 
498. In Salop, the number relieved 
in 1838" was’ 96, ‘iw 1839, 280; > in- 
crease 184, The total’ relieved in these 
six counties in 1838, was 1,705, and in 
1839 it was 3,111—inerease 1,406, or 
82° per cent. It was to be observed, 
that that table by no means showed the 
number of applicants. If a table of all 
who applied could be obtained, be had no 
doubt that the result ‘would be an awfel 
development. The increase of ars 
was renvarked by almost every one, and 
he ‘had drawn attention to’ this fact to 
show the working of the Poor-law and 
the ‘poverty of the people. The increase 
of crime was not less alarming, as shown 
‘returns on the Table of that House. 
tdst again express his regret at the 
determination of the Home Secretary to 
continae the commission, and he hoped 
the® cotintry would send up their petitions 
to' that House early next Session in num- 
ber sufficient 10 induce a change of thet 
determination, when the House was pros 
mised a “Consideration of the whole sub- 








the bill be read a third time that day 
three months, ot SHE 

Sir C. Douglas wished to state the teu- 
son why he could not support the present 
motion of the hon. Member for Oldham; 
in order to: protect himself from ‘miscon4 
struction. The occasion appeared to him 
searcely a fit one for the speech of the 
hon, Siember, because the question before 
the House did ‘not involve the general 
merit of the Poor-law Amendment” Act; 
but only the continuance of the commiss 
sion for a given period.’ When on formet 
occasions, votes of a similar nature’to the 
present had been brought forward, he had 
felt it his duty to oppose them,’ becadse 
they had been introduced woder different 
circumstances, having emanated «from a 
Government that had had ample’ oppor- 
tunity of acting on the official information 
which they had been able to collect: Last 
year the noble Lord, then at the head of 
the Government’ in that House, proposed 
to continue the commission until the end 
of the then next Session of Parliament; 
but the proposition being vehemently op 
posed by him and other hon: Members, 
the noble Lord gave way, and fixed'the 
end of the present year for the duration 
of the commission, upon which he’ said; 
that the noble Lord had better have named 
some time of the year when Parliament 
usually separated, such as August or Sep-~ 
tember. The proposition of the right hon: 
Baronet to continue the commission only 
until July next, showed a disposition’ to 
afford an opportunity for considering the 
principle of the measure; and he (Sir ©. 
Douglas) only feared that) he might lay 
himself open to a factious opposition, and 
whether his (Sir C. Douglas's) suggestion 
of last year might not be adopted by him 
with advantage. In opposing, as he had 
done by his vote, the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Rochdale, *the other 
evening, he had not been actuated by any 
less strong opinion against the refusal of 
out-door relief, but he had done so because 
he did not think it necessary then ‘to: vote 
on such a subject as he would otherwise 
have done, when the ‘proposition of the 
right hon, Baronet: was:only to continge 
the commission for five months, and bes 
cause he thought it would have been wiser 
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not’ to have brought the sabject forward 
ata time when there was likely to be so 
shight‘an attendance. He hoped the right 
hon.‘ Baronet the Secretary of State for 
thé Home Department would inquire into 
the*management of those unions where 
complaints had arisen. There were many 
casés“in which the boards of guardians 
had acted in opposition to the rules of the 
Poor-law commissioners. He knew one 
ubion in particular where out-door relief 
had been given, where there had been no 
separation of the sexes, and where the 
féod was such*that no better could be 
giveo. - During ‘the four years he had sat 
iv* Parliament he had never heard of a 
single’ complaint from that union, though 
astrong feeling-existed there when the 
act: first came into operation, and he felt 
qiite “sure; that some expression of that 
feeling would have reacsed him, had not 
the’ guardiins acted as thoy had done ia 
violating the rules of the commissioners. 

®Captain’ Pechell had never made this 
question the subject of party feeling, and 
on the present occasion he had quite suf. 
ficient reason for opposing the bill to re- 
lieve him from any such necessity. He 
alluded; among other things, to the man- 
net in’ ‘which the ‘powers of the com- 
missioners ‘affected the parishes incor- 
porated under Gilbert’s Act. He could 
speak-as to one parish, where the com- 
missioners had issued rules and regu- 
lations’ which went to forbid the poor 
ftom goitg to church on Sunday and to 
prevent «their being trusted out of the 
workhotises. Thus, the power of the guar- 
dians ‘only extended to giving out-door 
rélief to’ persons whom they might not 
think: it necessary to send into the work- 
houses ; and the Poor-law commissioners, 
though ‘they “had not the power to dis- 
solve'the union, nevertheless, could make 
such rules and regulations as produced 
the’ atmost dissatisfaction to the guar- 
dians, to the tate-payers, and to the re- 
Céivers of the rates. ‘This fact afforded to 
his‘mind'a very strong reason for limiting 
the’ powers ‘of the Poor-law commission- 
ets:” Inthe town which he represented 
(Brighton) the commissioners had not the 
power to make these regulations, and they 
had not attempted to introdace them, be- 
Cause ilicy knew there was a watchful 
constituency ‘who’ would: prevent them, 
but'they had succeeded: in appointing a 
paid chaplain ‘tothe union, though the 
public’ refused 10 “pay ‘him e salary, He 
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considered this of the commission-. 
ers to interfere in the Gilbert ‘unions, w 
sufficient teason ‘for ing the third 
reading of this bill, also for opposing 
every similar proposition, in whatever shape 
it might come. 

Mr. Borthwick felt it his duty to those 
constituents who had with unexampled 
generosity elected him in his absence with- 
out any pledge, to state why he could not 
now vote with the hon. Member for Old- 
ham, At the-same time he would say, 
that were the question before them simply 
one of principle, be should have had no 
hesitation in supporting the hon. Mem- 
ber. The objection of the hon. Member 
for Oldham, did not apply to the present 
measure ‘only, but also to the general 
principle of the Poor-law Act—a subject 
that was not now under discussion. Hon. 
Members did not seem to agree as to what 
the principle of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act was, The hon, Member for Finsbury 
declared the principle to.be that of cen- 
tralization—to gather up the power.from 
the local authorities, and repose it in the 
commissioners; and he maintained. that 
all the other principles of the bill were 
subordinate to this. The commissioners, 
however, declared the great principle of 
the measure to be'to train the poor toe 
love of independence ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for. Droitwich, adopted the same prin- 
ciple. To such a principle every one inust 
cordially assent; but at the same time the 
operation of the present Poor-law was 
calculated to offer to it the most formid- 
able opposition, The principle of the old 
Poor-law of Elizabeth was, that every 
member of the commanity, so long as he 
was industrious, was entitled to eat and 
to be clothed; but the kind of indepen. 
dence the commissioners seemed to.con= 
template was of avery different character. 
They seemed to desire to invest relief with 
so much of the character of harshness, as 
that the poor man would. rather prefer 
independence, even if accompanied: by 
actual ‘misery; To. 'such a principle he 
must offer his most strenuous opposition. 
He did most solemnly entreat the Govern-. 
ment not to adopt the interpretation put 
upon the principle of the measure by 
either the one side or the other, and par- 
ticularly notto adopt that of the hon. 
Member for Halifax, but that they would 
apply themselves to the consideration of 
it without being influenced either on the 
one side or the other, He (Mr,:Borth+ 








wick) objected to the power of legislation 
with which the t law. invested the | 
Poor-law commissioners, as being contrary 
tothe spirit of the constitution. So ex- 
traordinary: were their powers that their 
control over certain subjects, and - pat 
tain purposes, was as ute as that.o 
Guay Lords, and Commons, over the 
era!-i=‘erests. of the country. The 
reason why he should vote against the 
hen. Member for Oldham on the present 
occasion. was simply this:—The Govern- 
ment had come down to the House and 
solicited a conditional confidence, to en- 
able them, with the advantage of ripe ex- 
perience, to mature a measure for the 
amendment. of the law which should give 
satisfaction to the country. He should 
give them his confidence for the period 
and to the extent required for this pur- 
» but he reserved to himself the full 
iberty of considering the subject when 
before the House in the course of 
the next Session. In the meantime he 
po oa that Ministers would not yield un- 
duly to the opinions either of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, or the hon, Member 
for Finsbury, but would leave the country 
to look to themselves for such a measure 
as. they should consider just and effectual 
for the relief of the poor. 

Mr. C. Wood said, as he had called on 
the Government on a former occasion, 
for some expression of their opinions, he 
wished to take this opportunity of men- 
tioning that the declaration of the right 
hon.:Member for Dorchester, made two or 
three nights ago, was to him perfectly 
satisfactory. Such a declaration was ne- 
cessary to enable the commissioners, who 
were intrusted with the superintendence 
of. the Poor-law, to discharge their duty 
ina manner fitted to give confidence to 
the public.. Before the intimation to 
which he had alluded, it was generally 
thought that Government were shrinking 
from the general.support they had given 
tothe principles of thelaw. That impres- 
sion had now. been entirely removed by 
the declaration of the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Home Department, 
with which he, for one, -was perfectly 
satisfied. He thought it would be ex- 
ceedingly unreasonable to ask the Go- 
vernment to pledge themselves to any- 
thing more, or to expect that they should 
not leave. themselves perfectly unfettered 
for the consideration of any amendments 
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which: might be proposed: next. Session. 





It appeared to him, that hitherto, i 
that there mi sg egg vith, had. 
arisen more efects in the Adminis- 
tration of the law than from defects in 
the law itself. He did not stand.there to 
say that no amendments might be intro- 
duced into the law with. advantage -to its 
Operation, It would be perfectly absurd, 
with the experience they had had. of its 
working, for any one to say that. it was 
not susceptible of improvement. He was. 
not prepared to say that there might not 
be equally grave errors in the administra. 
tion of the new as there had been in that 
of the old law. He would without hesi- 
tation say, that he should be glad to have 
it administered in the most considerate 
and kindly spirit towards those persons 
who might have the misfortuse of be- 
coming the objects of its provisions, 
That was the spirit in which he was 
most. anxious that it should be ied, 
He would even say, that so far as his ex- 
perience went, that was the spirit in which 

e had always seen it administered, He 
observed, from the returns laid before Par- 
liament, that in the West Riding of York- 
shire, the expense to the rate-payers had 
lately been increased one-fifth in. some 
parts, and one-sixth in others. He.cone 
sidered that there was the best possible 
security that the law would, generally 
speaking, be so administered, because, 
independent of that feeling of humanity 
which, he believed, pervaded almost uni- 
versally, with rare exceptions, those who 
were intrusted with its _ administration, 
there was this additional security, that 
while under the old law, abuses might take 
place which it was worth nobody’s while 
to bring before the public, every one could 
see that throughout the whole of England 
the most vigilant inspection was exercised 
over the whole conduct of the commis- 
sioners and guardians. In that House, 
also, there were many who were not indis-- 
posed to bring forward every particular 
case that might appser to them to call for 
public notice. He would not say that 
they were disposed to exaggerate, but the 
true facts at least, io their full extent, were 
sure to be brought under the consideration 
of the House. oa 

Mr. Baldwin said, he was going neither 
to support nor oppose the measure. . He 
had objections to several. provisions of the 
New Poor-law ; but he would not go into. 
the detail of them, because he was fully 
persuaded that. hereafter. there would. be 
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ppporiunities of expressing an opinion on 
uestion: But he could not sit down 
stating his anxious hope that’ the 
fight ‘hon. Baronet, the Secretary for the 
@ Department, would introduce such 
& ‘Méasurée next Session as would entitle 
the Government to his cordial support. 
“5 'Mr. Hindley way aware that it was not 
ilar ‘to allude to what ha‘! passed in a 
rdebate ; but, as the right hon. Ba- 
fonet, the Member for Tamworth, had, on 
Monday night, made an attack upon him 
in’ ‘his absence, he trusted he might now 
be’allowed 10 say a few words in his own 
vihdication. He would not complain that 
the right hon. Baronet had made that 
attack upon him in his absence, or that he 
had:read'a letter from an anonymous ma- 
| co who had not ventured to give his 
més; but he:would simply state to the 
House what he believed the circumstances 
of the case 10 be: With respect to the 
Poorslaw, although, as the right hon. 
Gentleman in the chair well knew, he had 
Opposed it in all its stages, yet he had 
hever agitated the subject out of doors, and 
right hon. Baronet wisned to have a 
proof of it, he could tell him that the Tory 
candidate who had opposed him (Mr. 
Hindley) at Ashton, was pleased to post 
On the walls a placard beating a portrait 
of himself with an immense plum-pudding 
under it, and the motto, “If you wish 
this, ‘vote for Hartop; if you wish for 
Starvation in a bastile, vote for Hindley.” 
Being in the country at the time when the 
on. Baronet made his statement, he 
Wad thought it hisduty at once to go to the 
hbtise of thefamily, and examine them as to 
the amount they had been receiving from 
the overseer, which he had stated at Is. 6d. 
a-week. He found that they had not been 
n the ‘tegular receipt even of that sum. 
woman told him she had been catséd 
by the overseer iy eae § Whether that 
vas trae Of ‘Hot, he could not tell. Her 
husbatid had gone, when out of work, to 
the GVersee?, who had relieved him at 
Vatious times, to the amount, he believed, 
Of 9s. During the last six weeks the man 
had been about five weeks out of work, 
aid had received about 15d. a-week. The 
woman had had a month’s employment at 
reeling, but last Satarday the man with 
Whom she had latterly been working failed, 
atid rdw both of them were entirely out of 
work:— The woman-assured him, end her 


dunt, who was in the house at the time, 
Confitmed her statement, that she had been 
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at work the whole ye en reeling, oud from 


leaving the house in'tlie morning to co 

home i night she had never tasted ore. 
food or drink, and’ came’ on Thursday to 
potatoes and salt. On Friday she was'tn 
the same Condition, and when she came 
home there were neither potatoes nor salt, 
The grocer who sold them articles bad no 
potatoes; of, perhaps, did not wish to 
trust them. She, therefore, borrowed a 
shilling from a person in the neighbour- 
hood, and bought some meal and butter- 
milk. “He went to the grocer’s and spoke 
to his wife, who told him that the’ whole 
money that the fatiily had reccived during 
the last three weeks would not amount to 
14s. 7d. Their chief food was ‘potatoes; 
very little ‘bread or articles of any other 
kind had been used ‘by them. He was also 
told by a person who visited the grocer, 
that such was the condition of the latter, 
that while a few years ago he was worth a 
very considerable sum, be was now in such 
destitution as to be brought almost as low 
as his neighbours. He had also sent a 
person to inquire as to the amount of ani- 
mal food the family had had, and be found 
that for two months they had not had more 
than 2s: worth of butcher’s meat’ in the 
house, which was bought from the slink - 
butcher’s on Sunday morning. He had, 
besides, written a letter to his solicitor, who 
wrote to the chairman of the petty sessions 
requesting him to examine the woman ber- 
self. His solicitor wrote to him in atiswer, 
that the case had been browght before the 
board, in the presence of Mr. Mills, ‘a well- 
known reverend person, who, he sepposed, 
wrote the letter which the right bon. Ba- 
ronet had quoted in the House on Monday, 
The woman appeared, and was at first 
very reluctant anewer; she was very 
severely ¢ross-examined by the overseer, 
It appeared, that on the 7th of April, the 
overseer her 4s., on the 16th°3s., on 
the 24th 2s, That! was ‘the last applica. 
tion, and for these small sams of money this 
person had to travel ten miles. The board 
was applied to to grant a copy’of ‘the des 
positions, which was refused: He (Mr. 
Hindley) thought it would have been but 
common courtesy on the part of the board 
to enable him to ON oe of the deposi- 
tions before that House to-night)’ He 
could assure the House, that neither thete 


nor out of doors, did he wish to exaggerate 
any statements of the distressed ition 
of the poor. He had it ‘his hands ‘letters 


from individuals, who were® surprised that 
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suck a wet. nt ashe had made should ex. 
cite astonishment in the House. He did not 
tneke. these’ statements to increase the 
anti-corn-law ety. He bad his own opin- 
ion. about the propriety of altering the 
Corh-laws, but, at the samé time, he never 
should endeavour to increase the feeling 
abroad, respecting public distress, to pro- 
éure the alteration of any law. whatever, 
He wished the Corn-law and the Poor. 
law. to stand entirely on their own merits, 
aod while he had a seat in that House, he 
never should lend himself to any exagger- 
ation whatever, 

Captain Polhill trusted, that when the 
bill came again before the House, it would 
be of such a nature, that opposition’ to it 
would not be called for. If it did contain 
the objectionable clauses of the’ present 
one, the House would'then have full time 
and opportunity to discuss those clauses, 
and, if he majority thonght proper, they 
might be thrown out, For these reasons, 
he should oppose the motion of the hon. 
Member for Oldham. He gave credit to 
that Gentleman for kind and humane in- 
tentions, and be would say in that House, 
as he had said out of it, that the right hon. 
Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, had 
the cards in his own hands, and he had not 
the slightest doubt, he would play them 
jediciously. At the same time, he was of 
opinion, that some alterations, and very 
material ones, must be made fn. this. bill 
to satisfy the country at large. Hon. 
Members, on the other side of the House, 
had taunted the Conservatives with en- 
deavouring to create agitation at the late 
elettions, by bringing forward the Poor- 
law ;, but, with respect to himself the 
could safely assert, that the only way in 
which he had mentioned the abject in his 
canvass was one which he considered per- 
feetly coustitutional+viz., asking bis con- 
stituents whether they approved of the 
votes he had given on the Poor-law in the 
ptevious Session of Parliament, and to his 
satisfaction, they expressed their full as- 

t to those votes. r 

Mr. ‘Cobden, being a young Member, 
and not having, therefore, had ah oppor- 
tunity of delivering his opinion on this 
subject, wished to state why he should 
vote for the amendment, In common 
with’ a. great number of individuals, he 
was persuaded, that the nature and effects, 
if not the Object (for he did not wish to 
atifibute improper motives) of this law, 


was to avert the consequences arising out) 
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of legislation, in afother direction, - fis 
alluded to corn and. provision Jaws.. He 
should give a short exttact from the debates 
of 1815, to show, that it wad not for the 
purpose of mounting his hobhy-of the 


and provision laws, that he had said the 


abuses of the present system of poor-laws 
arose from our legislation on thé, former 
subject. The main objection to this bill 
was, that it refused relief to. the ables 
bodied. That.was an important invasion 
of the statute of Elizabeth. 1, wad justi« 
fied on the ground, that this part. of the 
commuiity should be thrown on their own 
resources, He had no objection, and he 
was sute, that the able-bodied labourers of 
the country had no objection to be thrown 
on their own resources; but it did appear 
to him most unjust to raise the, price of 
food, and restrict the demand for labour, 
and thén tell the able-bodied men through: 
out the country; ‘the time .is artived, 
when you must rely on yout own tes 
sources.” The Chancellor of the Exché 
quer, On the 13th May, 1814, said ;-—, 


“Other countries differed very materially 
from this, with respect to the consemption of 
corn. In other countries, when corn was high 
o~ was : — less consumption; but here, 
the ptice of labour roge generally in proportion 
to ihe rise of bread; re the oor latch. np 
enabled the poor to consume the same quaby 
tity, whatever the price was; as, if they were 
unable to purchase, the parish was obliged to 
provide for them.”* oA 


Mr. Caleraft again said 


“If you render the purchase of the poor 
man’s means of subsistence beyond what ‘hig 
wages will afford, you must revert tothe sys~ 
tem followed during the war, of paying the 
wages of the agricultural labourer out of the 
poor-rate.’"> 

Here he might, he hoped, be allowed to 
notice the manner in which a noble Lord: 
took him to task for mentioning the * Corns 
law,” a if no change had been effected in 
that of 1815. . Now, taking into actount 
the depreciation of the currency, and the 
increase in the number of the people, he 
looked upon the Corn-law, of 1828 to be 
as stringent, mischievous, afd injurious 10 
the people, as that of 1815. was to that 
race. The New Poot-law, however, broke 
the contract which was entered into with 
the neighbouring classes undet prévious 
laws. He did not mean to say, that. the 

* Hansard, vol. xxvii. p,.873 
+ ‘Hansatd; vol, xxix. p. 1018, 
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tebeme of Elizabeth was a very enlight- 
‘ened ‘one; or that the prophecies of Mr. 
praft'and otter enlightened minds, as 
46’ the working of the old system, were 
‘HOt fully realized. In a period of twenty 
‘Years, in some places, th.) greater part of 
the rental, in others, the whole was eaten 
‘ap by the Poor-taw.’° What’ was the con- 
@uet’ of the Legislature? Did they re- 
¢faee'their steps? “Did they give access 
to the ‘boundless’ field of employment 
‘which @ foreign trade would ‘open ? ‘No; 
‘inbtedd of meeting the just’ demands for 
welief they dissolved partnership, “and left 
thé’whole consequences of their mislegis- 
lation’ on the ‘shoulders of the people. 
‘He pat it 'to the tight hon. Baronet whe- 
‘ehér i€ Wold ‘tiot be wiser, and more 
‘worthy of hishigh intellect, if during the 
‘veces, he took into his consideration the 
policy’ of opening the markets of ‘the 
mond to oer idandltey, aud, therefore, 
‘secate' food to the people as the reward of 
their “honest indastry, imstead of being 
doled out to them wader the Poor-law. 
Of MroC. Hamilton ‘wished to ‘state the 
feasons*why he’ should’ vote for the’ third 
“reading of this bill>’ He ‘had not offered 
@ny Opposition to'the ‘progress of the bill, 
ipenher did fe intend’ to ido’ 80, as’ the 
‘question’ was merely “* for a renewal of the 
spiedent ‘act for a‘limited period ;" but his 
Objections to many of its provisions were 
ino degree removed. He had not 
‘Ghaniged ‘his opinions with his seat in that 
‘House, and treated with perfect’ indif- 
ference and contempt the insinuations that 
“nad! been thrown out from the other side, 
that’ the late Opposition had used this asa 
“party quéstion, and were now prepared to 
sopport-the measure they had so lately 
Teprobated. Though a very humble Mem- 
ber of that House, he had ventured to 
‘express’ his opinion on this sabject, and 
‘would ‘do'so again, knowing that he had 
‘every Opportunity since the commencement 
‘of the’ New Poor-law Act, of observing 
°itepractical: effect upon the condition of 
thé ‘labourer’ in the agricultural  dis- 
ticts.’ "He was not insensible to the ery- 
‘ing’’evils of the old system. He could 
“enumerate as’ many scenes of moral de- 
8 0 emi produced by the old law, as bad 
‘been depicted by the hon. Gentleman op- 
‘gite,and to that system he never wished 
-t6 fetutt ‘but was this to’ render’ him 
“Blind ‘and insensible’ to all the evils of the 
‘present bill?’ Becatise he was willing to 
pamit® that ‘the’ New Poot-law Act” bad 
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been of infinite service, and ‘had . a 
great boon to the agricultural ‘interest and 








the ya manufacturer, was he not to 
raise his- voice against, or poitit out the 
evils which’ ‘he “knew sige ?'3'Hé gave 
utterance ‘to his opinions with’ great°sab- 
mission, but ‘if he did not know ‘by this 
time the ‘effect Fak ciag-va by: the present 
law, who ought? for he had been*chair 
man of one of the largest: wnidiis in the 
kingdom for several years,'ever since the 
commencement of the act; arid Had ‘closely 
watched its operation. He admittedjand 
was glad ‘to state, that many ‘good ‘readlts 
had been produced, but ‘there were many 
points, such as, in many instances, com- 
pelling aged°or infirm persons and widows 
to be relieved’ ‘in the workhouse, and the 
entire system of medical telief, to which 
he should never agree; He was not, of 
course, going now to propose any altera- 
tions ; but, most assuredly, he should re- 
serve to himself the power of doing so at 
a future period, He supported the prin- 
ciple of the bill, but he objected-to'many 
of its provisions, as ivflicting unnecessary 


‘hardships on the poor man, and which, if 


persisted in, would eventually dissolve the 
connecting link between the landlord’ and 
his poorer tenantry.°’ Ove effect oof the 
bill had’ been ‘to lower wages [ No, ‘no}; 
he repeated that, and could proveiit ; ‘and 
those who maintained to the contrary 
could know very little of the working of 
the ‘workhouse test, which caused the 
labourer to accept any terms rather than 
go there. He had neverjused this qués- 
tion as a means of agitation ; onthe con- 
trary, he had Jon all -occasions declared, 
that he gave the Whigs, who’ had’ con- 
ceived and carried out this measure, every 
credit for good intentions: He’ ‘had 
never treated this asa party question, 
though ‘he should’ follow: precisely’ the 
same ‘course that he hed: dotie “now, 
were it so. He placed the same confidence 
in the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
her Majesty’s Government as he did: when 
he followed him as. his leader ‘in ‘6ppo- 
sition; -bat “he reserved to’ himself the 
right to use his hnmble jodgment in this 
and every other question affecting the in- 
terests of ‘the community. He differed 


from many hon, Gentlemen near him, for 
he ‘did support the principle of the bill, 
and ‘wished to see it fully and efficiently 
catried out, but he required justice 'to’be 
meted out to the labourer as well as ‘tis 
employer, He was convinced: both sight 
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that some, relaxations had taken place in 
the orders from Somerset-house, and did 
not, undervalue , their. importance; » but 
those: telaxations . were exceptions, and 
not enforced... They did not say to the 
boards of guardians.“ You “must, afford 
sach.and,.such relief,’ but, ‘ that.in cer- 
tain.eases. you may do.so.” He-could not 
agree. with,.those . hon... Gentlemen who 
thought the services of the Poor-law com- 
missioners, might be dispensed with. As 
jong, as.they had a Poor-law at all there 
ought to be a ruling power; but, whether 
the authority given the commissioners was 
too: great, or their powers too undefined, 
he could not then undertake to argue, 
but, at.all events, the House of Commons 
rwere bound png a the most searching 
inquiry.into this. most. important subject ; 
pg the guardians of the rights of 
the. people, as their representatives, and 
on; the House of Commons. would rest the 
odium, of perpetuating imperfections in a 
law.which might prove most injurious to 
‘those. it was intended to serve. He was 
no advocate for Parliamentary reform or 
‘universal seffrage, but he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether they would 
have voted for this bill in all its bearings 
and for all the clauses if the paupers’ 
names. had stood on their poll-books? 
Let. them not then afford. this pretext to 
the unrepresented to-say, that it is owing 
to their not baving the elective franchise 
that you have passed such a bill so deeply 
affecting their happiness... There -was a 
strong and growing feeling ‘in the country 
on. this subject, and/he trusted that when 
anew. bill was brought forward, without 
lessening its.efficiency, it would be de- 
prived of the appearance and the reality 
of many of those harsh and stringent fea- 
tures which then. disfigured a measure 
good and praiseworthy in itself but ren- 
‘dered apparently. odious and revolting by 
these acknowledged defects. 

ogMr., Renn? said, his impression was, 
thatthe eficct of this bill was gradually 
undermining the feeling which onght 
to exist b. ween the poorer and the upper 
classes of society, If the administration 
of the bill as at present constituted were 
persisted . in, ere long the lower classes 
would:feel they were so unjustly treated 
by the Government of this country, that he 
eNery, much feared the. consequences that 
‘might ensue, But, in his opinion, the chief 


|e GOers DP 
gp tut met by) {Sthe bill, the whole: 
bill, and nothing but-the bill,” . He knew. 
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objection to the measure was one which 
be had not heard before stated .to!,that 
House. . He objected to the centralization 
system, not merely with reference to; this 
bill,. but. he objected: to it.ag bad, in. itself, 
as tending to despotism, and because he 
did not see where it would end. | He,eould 
not see why the ‘same principle might; not 
be applied to all provincial institutions, and 
these institutions he had always considered 
as. the bulwark. of the constitution... |, »; 
Mr. Wakley would, detain them -bat.a 
very few moments from. more. substantial 
enjoyments. He did expecta long :debate, 
and that he should have had the satisfan- 
tion of hearing many hon. Members..who 
had not spoken, express their opinions, on 
the Poor-law bill, But the time was past; 
the die was cast, and the Government 
had. resolved what -course.to. take... The 
principles of this bill were to. be, upheld, 
but the power of the Government would 
not be sustained. It. might: be.expected 
from him, ‘situated as he was, ae 
situated in many respects, that he, shou 
state the course his party was goisg to 
pursue, It was usual in times like. these, 
that persons having some influence over,.a 
party, should. state the course they, in- 
tended that party should take.. In; that 
respect, he was following the. example of 
the right hoa. Baronet at the head.of .the 
Government, and in one. respect his .case 
resembled that of the right, bon. Baronet 
very closely, for his was a perfectly united 
Cabinet. He was not in the'slightest.de- 
‘gree troubled by his Colleagues; they en- 
tertained the most perfect unanimity, of 
opinion on all the great questions of state; 
and he, like the right hon, Baronet, had 
resolved most firmly not to bring forwasd 
any ‘measure into the House; unless, he 
conscientiously approved of it. He should 
not produce any measure there, whatever 
might be the entreaties ‘or exhortations.of 
any of his Colleagues.. . But,. after all, it 
was amusing to be situated’ as he was, for 
he believed that no man»had -been.more 
misrepresented; certainly none within s0 
short a space of time had .been more cor- 
dially abused. .And why.?) Because. he 
had not clinged his place on. the. Benches 
in that House ; not because his, principles 
were unchanged, but because he. had-not 
changed bis place... In. former times,;an 
adherence. to, a place. indicated an ad- 
herence to principles; but.now it. seemed 


it indicated that some change of miad had 
} been undergone.’ He boped t alge 
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the: House would do him the justice to 
recollect, that when he entered the House 
of Commons, he took his seat on the Op- 
sition side, the right hon, Baronet, the 
mber for Tamworth being then in office. 
That wesin February, 1835. Three months 
afterwards, the right hon. Baronet resigned, 
and; the Whigs of that day went over to 
the: Ministerial side of the House. Did 
ihe go with them? No such thing; he 
had remained on the Opposition side of 
the: House, where Mr. Hume had « re- 
mained, along with Mr. Daniel. Whittle 
Harvey.and Mr, Roebuck; and so late 
asthe month of June, in that year, 
dhe chad, made a motion from the other 
aide of ithe House for the recall of the 
Dorchester labourers. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government would 
secolleetthat he had asked him for a private 
wiew.of the. letter from one of the Love- 
lesses... Under these circumstances, it 
wes. unfair that a charge should be made 
egainst him, of having abandoned his prin- 
‘@iples,.on, aecount. of his not having 
ghanged his seat, Now, what was the 
state of thecase? The right hon. Baronet 
shad. declared. it the intention of the Go- 
-yernment.to adhere to the principles of 
this,.in his opinion, most odious and de- 
testable law, a law which he believed to 
be! hostile to me very erineiples wv the “7 
ligion professed, and. one which, i 
eens carried out according 
to what hed:-been declored its ** prin- 
siples,”—-would endanger the constitution 
aed the. institutions of the country. He 
Graily. entertained these opinions, and be- 
lieving them, he did consider it his duty 
10 oppose every Administration. which 
should uphold the principles of such a law. 
The tactics of the Relormers—this was 
what he wished to refer to for a moment, 
ifthe House would permit him —the taetics 
of the constitutional Reformers were now 
clear. They had long contended, and the 
history of the country had proved, that 
the people of England had been long pers 
seruted by the conflicts and the contests 
for power of the two great aristocratical 
factions, the’ leaders of whom had pos- 
sessed talegt and ingenuity enough to 
makethe people the instruments of their 
purposes, aud the aneans whereby they bad 
ebtained power, place, profit, and. dis- 
tinction, One. of these factions, .by 
the misconducis, most serious misconducts 
of ten years, having come into* power 
_ with a majority*in that House ef abont 
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500, had been laid prostrate before public 
opinion in the eountry. One of those fue. 
tions, he repeated, had become—so far as 
regarded political power, and he thanked 








Ged for it--extinct, Consequenily,. ia 
that respect, the Reformers (and. the Con- 
servatives had so far helped them) had 
gained a great, a signal victory. . Should 
he, therefore, endeavour, as a Reformer, 
asa sincere Radical Reformer, devoted, 
earnestly devoted, to the cause of! the 
people—should he eontribuie by any act 
of his to restore to power that party whieh 
had lost public confidence? No. He de- 
clared he would take no such course, On 
the contrary, he exhorted the people of 
England—he exho:ted the Reformers. of 
England to use every means in their power 
to keep that faction in its present impotent 
position, What would become of that 
faction, he might be asked? Why, their 
shattered forces—for they were now indeed 
a broken. legion, might conflict in small 
parties as they pleased. “At all events, Int 
not the people. of this country have two 
aristocracies to contend. against, and if 
there was to be a contest for the public 
good let it. be waged fairly and openly 
between aristocracy and democracy, That 
was the view he entertained of the matter; 
and that had been his reason for not go- 
ing across the House, and making com- 
mon cause with the Whigs, who, he hoped, 
trusted, apd prayed (and would do so as 
long as he, had life) would never, asa 
Whiggish party, acting on Whiggish prin- 
ciples, be restored to power. .What then, 
he might be asked, wasto becomeof the 
present Administration? Why, his. an- 
swer was @ short one— turn it out as soon 
as possible. [Zoud Laughter, and Hear, 
hear.] Tobe sure—he repeated ii— 
tern it out as quick as pdssible. But in 
the mean time, the public good demanded 
that they, the House of Commons, should 
fairly, honestly, and candidly, consider 
every subject that was brought before the 
House, and if the right hon, Baronet: pro- 
eda good measure—he had told him 
efore he was a Minister, and he repeated 
it now—that he would view that measure, 
and consider it, precisely as though it 
were brought before them by the party to 
which he was most attached, This was a 
duty which the House owed to their con- 
stituents—a duty which they owed tothe 
great national interests of the country, on 
Subjects of this sort’especially. To offer 
&@ factions opposition to avy Ministry was 
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was mean, was contemptible, was 
rade And whatever might be his 
opinions, his position, or his conduct, he 
trusted that no man, in the position of a 
Minister, would ever have reason to com- 
plain of a factious opposition from him. 
He thanked the House for having afforded 
bim ‘this opportunity of vindicating his 
conduct, which had been exceedingly mis- 

resented. 

Mr, Callaghan said, he felt himself in 
a:peculiar’ position, seeing that in the late 
Parliament, apon the passing of the Irish 
act, he had been in perfect ignorance as 
to ‘the: administration of the Poor-law. 
He: had,; therefore, given his’ consent to 
the institution of a commission, without 
at. all anticipating the evils which had 
since resulted from it. He would read an 
extract: from a petition which had been 
presented from his constituents, and which 
should be bis justification of the vote 
which he meant to give on this occasion. 
This petition ‘was signed by the ma 
and date of the table pang an 
of Cork,:-In. the part. of it to which he 
referred, it was said, 

Your petitioners beg, further, respectfully 
to remonstrate against the power given to the 
Poor-law commissioners—a power exercised 
without.any consultation with the guardians, 
and, in.a way detrimental to the interests of 
each union; and your petitioners do think, 
that when it is considered that these officers are 
largely paid, and that the guardians are the 
real practical administrators of the law with- 
out ‘payment, it would be found advisable to 
allow the influence of the said guardians a 
more extensive scope, while: that of those 
omragy officers might be judiciously cur- 
tai Med 


When he founc these the universal sen- 
timents of those whem he represented, he 
felt, warranted in changing the opinion he 
once, held, that this commission might be 
found. beneficial. , He. thought he was 
called...on, to announce , this. opinion, 
because be sew it had been stated in that 
House, that the Poor-law, bill worked well 
in, Ireland... He could. only, aver. that.in 
his.part of the country the discontent 
with. .it.,was almost universal, Nobody 
appeared to, be. satisfied, with it. The 
petition, an extract from. which he had 
just read, distinesly stated in what respects 
it, was. inefficacious, The emigration 
clauses were quite useless ;, and the Duke 
& Hebnaienks apenas pik iniencneed 

2; gueatest possible confusion. into the 
mestings of the guardians, The whole of 
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the law of settlement had been altered:iu 
E : it:-was practically ereated in 
Ireland by the amendments of the Duke 
of Wellington. On these grounds he fel} 
called on to vote against the continua 
of the commission. 5 dee ae 
Mr. S. Crawford wished to explain for 
a moment in reference to what had. been 
suid the other night by the -right’ hoai 
Baronet the Homé Secretary, as to bis 
constituency of Rochdale not having been 
brought under the Poor-law, that: t 
were under the greatest dread’ lest: the 
local act, under which they were at pre- 
sent, should be set aside, and lest they 
should be brought under: the New Poom 
law. He might be permitted to add) he 
was pleased to find the Government bent 
upon inquiring carefully into the condition 
of the poor, and he hoped sincerely that 
during the recess the subject would not be 
lost sight of by the Home Seeretary,> © 
Mr. Hardy wished to explain: what 
might appear ‘an’ inconsistency at: first 
sight in his having voted for the motionof 
the hon. Member for Rochdale, and ‘his 
how wing as he felt bound todo, against 
the hon, Member for Oldham. The fea- 
son was, that the former motion did pot, 
and the present did, involve the total abo- 
lition of the commission, to which be was 
not prepared at present to agrees’ He 
considered that in now voting for the bill 
he was merely voting for the continnanee 
of the act till (as he understood the Home 
Secretary to pledge himself) the provisions 
of the act could be fully considered. > 
The House divided on the question that 
the word * now” stand part.of the ques- 
tion—Ayes 133; Noes 18; Majority 115, 


List of the Aygs. 


A’Court, Captain Buller, C. - 
Acton, Colonel Buller, Sir.J. Y, 
Adderley, C: B. Burrell, Sir C. ML 
Antrobus, E, Canning, rt, hn. Sir S. 
Arbuthnott, bon. H. © Chapman, A. 


Chetwode, Sir J. 


Baird, W. 
Clements, Viseount™ 


Baring, hon. W. B. 


Baskerville, T..B. M.) Cochrane, A. ; 
Beckett, W. Colvile, G. By 
Bentinck, Lord G. Corry, rt.hn. HH. 
Bodkin, W. H. Damer, hon. Colonel 
Borthwick, P. Darby, G. ug 
Boscawen, Lord Dawney, hon. W. ff. 
Botfield, B. Douglas, J. D.Si"* 
Bowring, Dr. Duncan, G. 0909 
Broadley, H. Duncombe, hon, Ov 
Brooke, Sir A: B: Egerton, Wi Ten = 
Browne, hon. W. Eliot, Lord, 4.5 | 
Bruee, Lord EB. Keeot,B.. . 
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March, Earl of 
Marsham, Viscount 


Fiuroy, in Martin, J. 
Potleu,'Sir W.W. | Martin C. W. 
; » M. Martyn, C. C. 
er, A. E. Masterman, J. 
Geakel J. Milnes Mitchell, T. A. 
dstone,rt.ho.W.E. Morgan, O. 
Gordon, hon. Captain Morris, D. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Mundy, E. M. 
Graham, rt.hon.Sir J, Neville, R. 

, 2. GC Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Greene, T. O'Brien, A. 8. 
Grogan, E. O'Connell, M. J. 
Hamilton, C.J.B. Ogle, S.C. H. 
a Ww, J, Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 

amilton, Lord C. Peel, J. 
Hanmer, Sir Philips, M. 
Harcourt, G. G. Polhill, F. 
Hardinge, rt.hn.SirH. Pollock, Sir F. 
indy, J. Pringle, A. 
awes, B. Rae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Hayes, Sir E. Rawdon, Colonel 
on 3. W. Reid, Sir J. R. 
nniker, Lord Rose, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hinde, J. H. Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Hodgson, Sandon, Viscount 
Hogg, J. W. Scott, hon. F. 
Hope, G. W. Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Jermyn, Earl Smith, A. 
Johnson, W. G. Smythe, hon. G. 
Jehnston, A. Somerset, Lord G. 
Johnstone, Sir J. Stanley, Lord 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. Stuart, H. C, 
Jones, Captain Sutton, hon. H. M. 
seared fi. Tennent, J. E. 
chbull, righthon. Trench, Sir F. W. 
Sir E. Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Knight, F. W. Trollope, Sir J. 
Larpent, SirG. de H. Trotter, J. 
Lawson, A. Vere, Sir C. 
Layard, Captain Wakley, T. 
Lincoln, Ear! of Ward, H. G. 
Lindsay, H. H. Wood, C. 
Litton, E. Wortley, hon, J. S. 
Lockhart, W. Wyndham, Colonel 
ote J.H. 
Lyall, TELLERS. 
Mackenzie, W. F. Clerk, Sir G. 
Manners, Lord J. Baring, H. 


List of the Noxs. 


Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cobden, R. 
Collins, W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dick, Q. 
eetwood, Sir P, H. 
tant, Sir A. C, 
Harford, S. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hindley, C. 


Hollond, R. 
Humphery, Mr. Ald. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Rennie, G. 

Walker, R. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Fielden, J. 
Pechell, Captain 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


Adjourned. 
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Commission. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, October 2, 1841. 
Morures.) Bills, Read a first time :—Exchequer Bills 
Appropriation.—Read 


Fuuding ; Exchequer a second 
time :— Poor-law Commission; Population 


Corn-taws.] The Earl of Radnor 
wished to give an explanation of a state- 
ment he had made last night, respecting 
the average price of foreign corn, In 
stating the average at 40s. 6d., he had 
omitted to mention the expense of freight, 
which would be about 5s. per quarter, and 
should have been added to the average. 

Subject at an end, 

Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, October 2, 1841. 
Minvres.) Bills. Read a third time:—Exchequer Bills 
Appropriation. 


Ballymoney, for placing the retail spirit trade of Ireland 
on the same footing as that in England- 


Excuequer Bitt Funpine.}] On 
the motion for the third reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. Williams begged to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether or no 
the whole amount of 5,000,0002. had 
been subscribed for, and, if not, what 
portion had been subscribed for—how much 
in Exchequer Bills, and how much in 
money ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated the other evening, that the amount 
subscribed for altogether was 3,644,000/. 
What were the proportions of money and 
Exchequer Bills he was not able to 
say, but the hon. Gentleman would see 
that the information, if he could give it, 
would be of no use, because the parties 
were at liberty in completing their sub- 
scriptions to make up part in money, or 
the whole in Exchequer Bills, as they 
might find convenient. He might say, 
that a large proportion had been subscribed 
for in Exchequer Bills, but it did not 
follow that, at the conclusion of the settle- 
ment, money might not be given instead 
of them, 

- Mr. Williams said, that if the whole 
amount of 3,500,000/. should be settled 
for in Exchequer Bills, it would follow 
that the right hon. Gentleman would fund 
con. 


1,000,000/. more than he originall: 
_ | templated. He would therefore be 
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to have recourse to:the seeond: portion of 
the bill, to raise the 2,400,000/, deficient 
in the revenue, by the mode of the com- 

-missioners for the reduction of the national 
debt: inscribing their names in the three 
per cents. with a view of sale afterwards ; 
at least so he understood it. He con- 
sidered that, by the terms.of the bill, it 
was imperative to accept the subseriptions 
of Exchequer Bills to the amount already 
subscribed. By that operation, the right 
hon. Gentleman would add to the funded 
debt more than was actually necessary to 
relieve the Exchequer Bill market accord- 
ing to his view. Looking at the present 
state of the money market, he did not see 
any necessity whatever of reducing the 
amount of Exchequer Bills, when he con- 
sidered: there was a saving of interest on 
Exchequer Bills, as compared with the 
funded debt. The last return he had seen 
stated, that the highest amount: of interest 
on Exchequer Bills was 2d. perday. [The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: It is 2d. 
now.] He seen no return of that 
kind. Such being the case, there was no 
difference. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that such being the case, the interest on 
or Billswas greater than the inter - 
est in the funds, and the public would gain 
the difference of some shillings in the rate 
of interest. With regard to the bill, it 
gave to the Lords of the Treasury the 
power of making up the sum necessary at 
the completion of the subscription by the 
issue of Exchequer Bills, or the sale of 
stock in the market. The hon. Gentle- 
man would not wish him to state which 
course the Government intended to take, 
as it might produce an influence on the 
market, which the lion. Gentleman must 
feel; would not be desirable. The Govern- 
ment had the power to-do whatever might 
seem to them at the time most advant- 
ageous for the public interests. 

. ‘Bill read a third time. 


Prison Diserprine Asuses.] Mr. 
Hawes: begged to put a question to the 
tight-hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
the Home Department, upon a subject:to 
which he felt that public attention’ ought 
tobe called. The right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that the last report from the 
Inspectors of Prisons had been for some 
time on the Table. He (Mr. Hawes) had 
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ie ‘through the report, and it struck 
im that-it contained accounts of some 
VOL, LIX. {i553} 


Bsa it 


gross violation’ of prison” discip} ine. - 


thought it belonged to the sha , 
the Secretary for the Home Depertment, 
to see such abuses'¢orrected. He 
the report, and the cases in question; ‘dé. 
served the best attention of the right’ Hon. 
Gentleman, and ‘he woald’ be } As 
ceive some assurance that the ‘subjec 
would not be overlooked. mere 
Sir James Graham was glad to have an 
opportunity of stating, that he was-ewafe 
the last report of the Inspector of Prisons, 
did contain matters worthy of the m 
serious attention of the Executive Govet 
ment. He had not yet had time to give t 
it that attention which the importance ¢ 
the subject imperatively demanded, but it 
had not been altogether overlooked. |.-He 
had issued instructions to the Inspectors of 
Prison Discipline, to add to their report 
an appendix,’ dividing the subject matter 
into two heads; first, matter to which th 
attention of the Executive Government 
should be directed, as being immediately 
subject to the control of the Secretary of 
State; and,secondly, such farther mateér 
as, in the opinionof the Inspector, might, 
in a‘ future Session; require the’ attéetitién 
of Parliament. As soon as he receiv 
such a report, he would turn his attentio 
more particularly to the subject ;) and, 
with ‘regard to the last report, he pa 
in the views of the hon. Gentleman 
site, as to’ the necessity of his attention 
being directed to iti , qu 
Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, October 4, 184]. 


Minutes.) Bills, Read a second time:—Exchequet: Bills 
Funding ; Exchequer Bills Appropriation :—Read 9 third 
time :—Expiring Laws. ; ial 

Petitions presented. © By the Earl of Radnor, from Hand- 
loom Weavers of Manchester and vicinity, praying for 
relief.—By Lord Brougham, from Dunstable and Dublin, 
for the Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By the Earl of Rad- 
nor, from Stockport, for, Free-trade.—-By Lord parrot 


Oppression in India—By the Marquess of Normanby, 
from Performers of the Surrey Theatre, for the abolition 
of Bridge Tolls. M saitio’) 





a 


Recent. Navat Promotions} “Phé 
Earl of Minto begged ‘the indulgetice’of 
their Lordships for a few moments ‘while 
he called their attention to a subject which 
he felt. to be one of importance,.as.relat+ 


ing to one great branch of the public 

service, and also important to the character 

for fairness and: impartiality “Of “the Tate 
2N 
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Board, of Admiralty. His. attention. bad 
been caught by a notice ef motion which 
stood on. the votes of the other House of 
Parliament for Friday last. The motion 
was ‘‘ For a return of all the commissions 
(with, the. names attached) signed by the 
Board. of Admiralty since the 4th of June 
last, up-to the issuing the patent of the 
present Board of Admiralty, distinguishing 
those commissions signed since the 30th 
day of August.” Also, a ‘ Return of the 
ships put in commission during the same 
period, making a like distinction, and of 
the probable date of each ship being ready 
for service,” Those returns he would say 
were unnecessary, as the whole of the 
information thus sought was already before 
the public in another shape, The returns, 
though not tending to add to the informa- 
tion already before the country, were, 
however, calculated to give countenance 
to. certain charges which bad gone forth to 
the, public against the late Board of Ad- 
miralty, as to their mode of distributing 
mavy patronage, Now, there was no sub- 
ject connected with the administration of 
naval affairs which he should more desire 
an examination of, than the question of 
patronage... If any favour were shown, he 
thought that it ought to be exercised spar- 
ingly, and in such a manner as to show 
that, no disparagement was meant to the 
meritorious services of others. He would 
admit, that large promations bad taken 
place in the.navy of a recent date, and he 
would explain how that occurred... He 
would premise that promotions were made 
in three ways. First, in the ordinary 
course, when three vacancies took place 
by death in a particular rank, the promo- 
tion of one officer to that rank took place 
as of course, and this was the usual and 
common way of promotien. Secondly, 
flag-officers appointed to, vacancies on the 
stations under their command, and might 
make eertain appointments on hauling 
dcan their flags.. The third way. was by a 
special minute of the Board in considera- 
tion of circumstances which, in the judg- 
ment of the Board, required wt an 
expression of its approbation of the conduct 
ofthe officer, With respect tothe amount 
of promotions im the first way, he was not 
responsible for it, but for the distribution 
only... With regard to the second, be was 
pot responsible at all; but with regard to 
the third, he held himself entirely respon- 
sible, both, for the amount of promotion 


. and the manner of bestowing it. . There 
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badbeen, he admitted, lately an unusual 
amount of promotion. With respect to 
those of the first kind it was usual to keep 
a.certain number of vacancies in reserve, 
and the promotions, in consequence of the 
operations in Syria, had Jed to a larger 
reserve than usual, so. that there had. been 
a short time ago a greater accumulation 
of vacancies to be filled up thanat any 
time since he came into office. The House 
would probably not allow him, if he felt 
disposed, to go minutely into the promo- 
tions which had been lately made to some 
of these vacancies, because it would be a 
bad precedent to subject (particularly 
appointments) to minute eriticism in Par- 
lament. He could only say, that, with 
respect to the first class of promotions, 
for the amount of which he was not respon- 
sible, he would .court inquiry into its 
distribution, ito the character of those 
officers who had been promoted, and. he 
was confideot that such inquiry would 
show that those promotions had been well 
and impartially bestowed. Io. the third 
class there had been several promotions. 
There had been twenty-five mates pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenants, and of 
these none had been less than nine years 
in the service, while of sixteen, the junior 
had not served for less than twelve years. 
He was anxious to call the attention of 
their Lordships to these facts, as they 
served to refute the charge so often made, 
that young men were promoted. by the 
Admiralty, to the exclusion of older and 
more experienced officers. He was sure, 
for. the reasons he had stated, that their 
Lordships would not require him to enter 
into. a detail of the circumstances of each 
of these twenty-five promotions; but with 
respect to some of the special promotions, 
he did think it necessary to go somewhat 
into detail, There were four officers pro- 
moted from the rank of commander to that 
of captain, uader special circumstances. 
The first of these was Commander Crogier, 
of the Terror, who had the command ‘of one 
of the two ships engaged in the expedition 
to the Arctic Pole, under Captain.James 
Ross. Their Lordships were aware of the 
success which had attended that expedi- 
tion. On the return of Captain Ross he 
laid before the Admiralty Board ap ac- 
count of the voyage and its results, and, 
after stating how much he was indebted to 
the officers and men under his. command, 
took the opportunity of most strongly and 
earnestly recommending. Captain, Croaier 
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and his first lieutenant of the Erebus, for 

plied. ‘The next of the 
fi promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, was one in whom he could not say 
he did not feel a deep interest—he was 
Commander C. Elliot, of the Hazard, who 
had been ve on the coast of Syria, 
and for his conduct there had been most 
st recommended for promotion. The 
promotion did not then take place, because 
he had not then served out his full time; 
but*he was sure that bad that time not 
expired until now, the noble Lord now at 
the head of the Admiralty, would not have 
passed over the recommendation. The 
third. officer promoted to the rank of 
captain was Commander Granville, who 
was reeommended fur promotion by Sir 
C. Adam on bis being appointed to the 
command “of a foreign ‘station. It bad 
been ‘the practice ‘at the Admiralty that 
any metnber of the Board who accepted a 
command on a home or foreign station, 
was allowed to recommend an officer of 
each rank, The practice had had the 
sanetion of Lord Melville, Sir George 
Coekburn, atid Sir James Graham. > Un- 
der such circumstances Commander Gran- 
ville had been promoted, on the recommen- 
dation of Sir C. Adam. The fourth officer 
promoted was Commander John Parker, 
and he owéd his promotion to a rule in the 
service—as the senior commander oa ac- 
tive serviee, He next came to the cases 
ofthe nine lieutenants who had been pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. The 
firet ‘of these was Lieutenant Scot, who 
had ‘served with great distiiction in 
the Turkish fleet under Admiral Walker, 
and who bad been most particularly re- 
commended by the Turkish Government 
to her Majesty for some ovark of her ap- 
probation, Now, it certainly was very 
anusual to promote officers at the recom- 
mendation of foreign Governments, with 
whore forces they had served, and he 
{Lord Minto) had at first felt great doubts 
of the propriety of acceding to the request; 
but when he took into consideration the 
great services rendered on. the coast of 
Syria by Lieutenant Seot, and that those 
services were rendered to a Government 
with which England was in close allianee, 
he: did come to the conclusion that the 
promotion ought to take -place. He 
would add; that Commander Scot was a 
member of a family strongly opposed to 
his @Lord “Minto’s) in local as well as 
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general politics, The next was Lieutenant 





Bird, who was the first lieutenant of the 
Erebus, as he had mentioned before. Lieu 
tenant Lloyd, who was omitted’ in the 
Syrian promotions; Lieatevant Sherning- 
ham, one of the ablest surveying officers 
in the service; Lieutenant Fanshawe, who 
was recommended by Sir R. Stopford, 
were also made commanders. Agéin, 
Lieutenant Lowe was the nephew of Sir 
Thomas Hastings, an officer to whom he 
considered the country so much indebted 
for his. valuable services, that he (Earl 
Minto) felt it but -justice to him before he 
retired from the Admiralty to leave on re- 
eord a minute, mentioning his great zeal 
and ability in improving the practice of 
naval gonnery, by which that arm of the 
service had been rendered inealcelably 
more efficient, and as a mark of the ser 
vices of Sir Thomas Hastings, his nephew, 
Lieutenant Lowe, was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and Mr. Moorman, 
the senior gunnery mate, to the rauk of 
lieutenant. In conclusion, the noble Earl 
observed, that there had always existed an 
impression, a very erroneous one, that 
political influence had more weight at the 
Admiralty than it ought to have; and, in 
fact, then it ever had bad. For his own 
part, he would confidently appeal to the 
appointments which had recently, and, be 
might add, for inany years, been made by 
the Admiralty, for full that the im- 
pression to which he alluded was altogether 
erroveous. 
Subject at an end. 


FivayerAL Measurnes—Lare’ ann 
Present ADM.4isTRATIONS } On the 
motion that the Exchequer-Bills (Funding) 
Bill be read a second time. 

Viscount Melbourne said, he did not 
rise to offer any objection to this bill; or 
to the mode proposed for carrying its pro- 
visions into effect; for it appeared to-him, 
that as soon as it was known that the Go- 
vernment had come to the determination 
that they would not, for the present, con- 
sider the financial state of the country 
that they would not enter into any inquiry 
into its financial difficulties —that they 
would not adopt any of those measures 
which had been proposed by the late Go- 
verament, or bring forward any measures 
with similar objects of their own—~as soon, 
he repeated, as those determinations of 
the Government became known, it was 
imposs 9 ai staan aaa 
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¥005 - Financial Measures— 
that now before the House, should have 
‘been ‘proposed, and should have received 
the sanction’of Parliament; knowing that 
there was a> deficit in the’ revenue, and 
knowing ‘that, in the opinion of Govern- 
‘ment, there was not sufficient time to 
consider the question of taxation, the only 
course that could be adopted was, as the 
deficit must be made up in some way, of 
borrowing or funding. He did not see any 
particular objection to the form in which it 
‘was'done.’ He had, however, one objec- 
tion to the plan, and that to be sure was a 
serious one—vamely, that it had failed— 
that the Government had not succeeded in 
raising the money, or in funding their Ex- 
chequer Bills: He was the last man who 
would say anything calculated to have 
any injarious effect upon public credit; 
and “he was very unlikely to say any- 
thing that ‘could have such an effect; 
but,'considering the language which the 
‘Government had held with respect to the 
finances of the country, and the state of 
the country, they should have taken care 
not'to fail. They should have commanded 
success; and even if they had made a 
worse’ bargain, or had’ worse terms than 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
{and-he rather feared they were actucted 
by some such motives,) they should have 
endeavoured to carry their point. In say- 
ing this, let ‘hiny not be misunderstood as 
objecting to the measure before them, but 
he wished to ‘call the attention of their 
Lordships to what might be considered 
the» manifesto or basis of the motion by 
the noble President of the Board of Trade, 
which had led-to the late change in ‘the 
Government. That speech had been eha- 
racterised by his noble and learned Friend 
near him as a very able and eloquent 
speech; and he admitted it to be so; but, 
able as it was, it was insufficient to sup- 
port the superstructure which had been 
founded upon it. He did not deny its 
eloquence, but there were many able and 
eloquent speeches which were afterwards 
found to be very inconvenient, One great 
objection: made ‘in that speech was, that 
the late Government bad: never met the 
difficulties. of the country, or grappled 
with its financial embarrassments in a 
fair,:straightforward, and manly manner. 
They were accused of tampering with the 
finances: by temporary expedients, Now, 
Jetohim ask» any of those by whom ‘these 
wbjections were made, what: was the mea- 
sure now before the House but a tempo- 
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rary expedient, an expedient worse thana 
loan, nay, an expedient so objectionable 
that even the Chancellor of the: Exche- 
quer admitted that it'was so bad,; that it 
ought not to be drawn: into: precedent? 
He did not object to it, but he thought 
that it was singularly ineonsistent with the 
arguments used by noble Lords opposite 
on the “no confidence” amendment to 
the Address. It was strange that the very 
first ‘step of th® new Government should 
be as ‘bad as any of those for which they 
had objected':to the late Government. 
if Government were determined on taking 
the course they now pursued, they were 
not justified in making that motion; They 
had no ‘right to call the attention of Par- 
liament to. the financial difficulties of the 
country, unless os were prepared to 
enter into the consideration of them with 
the view tothe proposal of some remedy. 
Such a course was not necessary to their 
“no confidence” motion, for they might 
have carried that before “or after, with or 
without argument, as they pleased. He 
repeated that they had no right to-call 
the attention of Parliament to the finan- 
cial difficulties of the country, unless they 
were prepared with an immediate inquiry 
into-them. It was different with the late 
Government. With them the introduction 
of the subject was quite: consistent, be- 
cause they were prepared with measures 
to remedy the difficulties to which they 
had’ called the attention of Parliament; 
but it was not, he again said, fairof the 
new Government to bring on the subject, 
considering the arguments they had used 
against the course pursued ‘by the late 
Government. »On this subject he could 
not omit to notice what had been said: for 
some time by men now very high in. office 
against the measures of the late Govern- 
ment,and more particularly what had lately 
fallen from ‘his noble Friend (ihe. Earl: of 
Ripon) on the same subject in a late debate 
in that House, who spoke of the necessit 

of considering the ‘‘ immense financialdi 

ficultiesin which the country wasinvolved,” 
Now, he must say that it was not fair, it 
was not correct, it-was: not proved, it: was 
not just to the country, toyvsay thatit) was 
involved in immense financial difficulties. 
He did not mean to deny that there:were 
difficulties, but he did assert» that: they 
were not’ immense, and that it was a great 
over statement’ and exaggeration :sa0to 


‘describe'them..: The'statesof theefinances 


demanded to be considered seriously, and 











to:be: met, energetically ;: but he repeated 

were inot. ini immense difficulty,” 

_ Considering the general state of the 
country, the. amount of itsorevenue, its 
Tesourees, and: its strength, he must say 
that iti was not wise or prudent to use that 
desponding tone.ia speaking of them, and 
that such ‘Janguage must have the effect 
of weakening: those resources, and of di. 
minishing: that. strength. » He freely ad- 
mitted that there were. difficulties to be 
met; ‘but: he begged leave -utterly, dis- 
tinetly,:. shortly, and emphatically —in 
words, which being short would be more 
easily, understood; to deny that the late 
Government had delivered over the coun- 
try, or any branch of its revenue, in a 
dangerous state, or its finances in im- 
mense:. difficulties, to its successors in 
office. His» noble: Friend (the Earl. of 
Ripon) had. said,» that. some decided, 
vigorous, and. efficient scheme of Govern- 
ment: was: necessary, and then he came 
down with his own scheme, which bad all 
the defects that’ had beem: attributed to 
those of the late Government, and this 
additional defeet-that it added to the 
funded-debt of the country, without mak- 
ing any provision for the interest, which was 

isely the objection made by the noble 
Dake (Duke of Wellington) to the Govern- 
ment: ition for funding Exchequer 
Bilis «in: ]838.or 1839, he did not remem- 
ber: which, The noble Duke, bad -then 
said; that he did not object to the fund- 
ing, ‘but be did object to the not-making 
somé. provision for the interest,. and yet 
now he was.a party to. a. measure to which 
the same. objection would lie. | He would 
not say, that the measure taken by the 
Goverament was wrong, but they were 
not justified in adopting it after the lan- 
guage they had held, and after the Address 
they had carried. up. to the foot. of the 
Throne..:: What had: they been called to- 
gether for ?.and for what reason were they 
now about to separate without doing any- 
thing with reference to the great questions 
as to.which-the country looked for some- 
thing to‘be done at the:hands of the Go- 
vernment?. Jf, as was said, the finances 
of}, the’ country were involved in immense 
difficulty, surely their condition ought to 
beam: object of immediate consideration. 
What was it-which they had to consider? 
There was no. mystery» io it— there was 
nothing which. could: prevent the subject 
from:being well understood.) They bad 
to: decide on one or other of two courses. 
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The expenditure was found toexceed the 
income. of. the country... They.must then 
either reduce the expenditure or raise the 
income. .In the present state.of the coun- 
try he: feared that. they could not.de.the 
former, but that,.on the contrary, an-in- 
ereased expenditure would. be : necessary 
though. he hoped it might not -be. se. 
But his .noble Friend, (the Earl of Ripon) 
who seemed to fear that!,an) increased ex-. 
penditure would be necessary, proposed—— 
what? . An. immediate consideration. of 
the subject? . No, but.for time to,consi- 
der it! For what did he require time? 
Was be looking. forthe philosopher's 
stone? or was he endeavouring: to, dis- 
cover the transmutation of metals?..1f he 
was it was reasonable.to ask for time, and 
he'was ready to grant it; but, es he sup- 
posed that that was not the case, he saw 
no reason for deferring toa future. day 
important matters which required immedi 
ate consideration. But why. should, his 
noble Friend defer a, subject | which. be 
himself had. assured their Lordships..he 
bad. been. considering. for two years? 
Surely that was time enough to show, at 
least that in the immediate. consideration 
of it now he could-not be said to be taken 
by, surprise. . The. noble Duke thought 
that the lateness of the season of the year, 
and the consequent difficulty of securing 
@ full attendance.in the Houses of Par. 
liament, would prevent the full, disenssion 
of the great measures which would be 
brought under their consideration, : Now, 
he could.point out to the noble Dukeva 
plan by which be could insure a full -at- 
tendance.. Let him only give notice ofa 
motion relating to the importation: of fo- 
reiga corn, and he might rely upon itohe 
would not. lack a very full attendance: in 
both Houses until that question should. be 
disposed of. Again, let him \say with 
respeet to this bill, that he did not object 
to ut. He was not so great.a theorist: ia 
finance. as others, nor was he -so much 
afraid. as others of the consequences. of 
change; but be must say, that consider- 
ing the, language held by. Ministers, and 
the important votes to which their: objee+ 
tions had-led,,it was not a measure: which 
they were entitled to propose. 

The Earl of Ripon was always disposed 
to be amused when his noble Friend (the 
noble Viscount) chose to be: jocular,: and 
he. was not the less so when: his noble 
Friend’s jocularity was» directed against 
himself.. He did‘ not feeb that) he -was 
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called 


evening, and which his noble Friend’ that to one part 
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upon to enter into a justification Of | to fall ito sucha mistakes bat nd Perkod 
a speech which he had made on a former | knew better than did his foble Frietd, 


of bar fifabeial system 


oo have replied to at the time, but! could be touched without; directly oF indie 
b be now chose to notice, aftet miny | rectly, affeéting tome great Commereal, 
days’ consideration. With respect to the | of mandfacturing, Or trading fterest, and 


before the House, he did hot know fn 
what degree his noble Friend was opposed 
or favourable to it, He did object to it, 
and he did not; he 


© Hints a doubt, and hesitates dislike,” 


Viscount Melbourne did not object to 
the bill. 

The Earl of Ripon: His noble Friewd 
did not object to the bill; but there was 
one thing to which he did object, add in 
véry strony language, too. He objected, 
that the measure was a failure. Now, he 
must deny, that it was a failute; for his 
right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, though he had not raised all 
the money which he had first intended, 
had raised a million more than was saffi- 
cient to.cover the deficit. But then his 
noble Friend contended, that the Govern. 
ment were not justified in bringing in such 
a measui‘e as this, which all must admit, 


was a temporary expedient, on account of 


the emendment which they bad moved to 
the: Address, What was it, let him ask; 
which had called the attertion of Parlia: 
ment to the subject? Was it not the 
notice in the Speech from the Throne ? 
The Government were bound to bring 
their measures forward, having had ample 
time to prepare them, But if other Gen- 
tlemen moved an amendment to the Ad- 
dress and carried it, did it follow, that 
the¥ were at once to be prepared with a 
whole batch of measures in upposition to 
those referred to in the Speech, or was an 
individual to be precluded from moving an 
amendment unless he was prepared to 
strike off at once a new system of commer- 
cial and financial policy? The idea was 
absurd, and no man knew, that it was so, 
better than his noble Friend. The present 
Government: were, therefore, not. liable 
tothe reproach east on them by his 
noble Frieid. If, coming into office 
nearly: at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, they had undertaken to propound 
a whole scheme of finanee and a revision 
frots beginning to end of our whole com- 
mercial system, the country would have 
laughed at them as fools, or rejected them 
asmadmen, It was easy for persc _ not 


practically acquainted with such matters 


| that one such interest could not be affected 
| without in sotie degree affecting aM tlre 
rest. It would not'de, therefore, to take 
! an isolatéd view of one part of the seberve 
lof financial and ‘comiiercial policy.” Mt 
would be necessary to take @ full, and 
comprehensive, and commdn-setise view 
of the wiete, His noble Friend well 
knew, from his experience, that the science 
of Governinent, whethef tegislative or 
exectitive, was, in fact, neither moré not 
less than @ perpetually Fecurritig struggle 
with difficulties. They might be got over 
or evaded for a time, but they would agaitt 
recur, and Government or Patliament 
would be perpetually called on to provide 
for theif recurrelicé, ahd there was fo 
surer way of being overwhelmed by them, 
than to rash with breathless haste into the 
adoption of great avd extensive schemes 
of Government or legislation, without 
maturé Considération. That, in his mind, 
was a sufficient justification for the course 
pursued by the present Government, and 
to have proposed any other, at the present 
time, and under present citeumstandes, 
would have beet perfect madness. When 
his noble Friewd talked of a loan, he must 
have been aware, that if Parliament had 
adopted the plan proposed by his Govérn- 
ment, it could not have been carried out 
without the aid of a loati. There would 
have been no othet way to cover the de= 
ficiencies of the year, The whole amount 
of the deficiency was 2;400;600/., of which 
it was assumed, that 1,700,000/. would 
be raised by the proposed alteration in the 
taxes or duties on certain articles: That 
scheme was, to say the least of it, doubt- 
ful, and he defied his soble: Friend; or 
any nan of busitess, to show, that if it 
had been earried into operation, it would 
be possible between this and April, 1842, 
to make up the deficieney without a loan. 
It had not been his intention to say what 
he had said; indeed, the vutbreak of his 
noble Friend had beea so unexpected, that 
it had come upon him, to ase his noble 
Friend’s own expression, like a elap of 
thunder. If the present Government had 
taken the course which his aoble Friend 
: seemed to thing they ought to have taken, 
{they would have deceived the people,’ 
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which.was the very dast.thing a Govern-) Means a provision for large arrears which. 

pang rin: FA HR ‘Thad been tet the arrears ¢ Perens 
TheDuke of W said, he thanked | unknown till the accounts, bad been. ex- 


the noble Lord for his. suggestion of a 
scheme for procuring a large attendance 
iw that. House; but he would give the 
noble Lord his answer to his scheme; he 
never would announce to that House an 
intention which be did not entertain. He 
had.90 intention of bringing forward a 
scheme for the alteration of the Corn- 
laws he had not the power of so doing ; 
he had not sufficiently considered the 
subject’ to be able to bring forward any 
scheme for an alteration of the Corn-laws, 
and hed, therefore, no intention of an- 
nowncing one to the House; he, there- 
fore, suggested to the noble Lord, that he 
shoeld some other scheme for 
effecting bis purpose, The noble Lord 
had-referred to what be had said three or 
four nights ago, respecting the funding of 
Exehequer bills, as brought forward by 
her Majesty’s late Government at the time 
being part of their awnaal system of 
finance. But the Government of this day, 
had to take wp a system of finance, at the 
termination of the Session of Parhament, 
a Budget having been brought forward by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
showing a deficiency of 2,500,000/. Bunt 
2,500,000/. was by no means the only de- 
ficieney, there was a large amount of 
arrears to be provided for, by some means 
ot other. In addition to these, he under- 
stood, that when his right hon, Friend 
came to examine and see what was the 
réal ure of the country, and what 
were the real demands upon the Treasury | 
at the moment, he found there 

were hiabitities on account of the colonies, 

demands from the colonies upon England, | 
Canada, and elsewhere, amounting to a 

very jarge sum, which had never been car- 

ried to acedant at-all in the statement of | 
the budget; and these had to be added to 

the 2,500,0002. which had been carried to 

aveoont: Besides this, if he was not mis- 
informed, there were other matters which 

involved expenditere, and all these things 

nrust-be considered before any Government 
could bring forward a financial statement, 

and say what would be the permanent ex- 

penditare of the country. He defied any 

one, ander the circumstances, to ‘come for‘ 
ward with a firatcial -echeme of Ways and 
Means. These things must be well consi. 
dered before sacha schemecould bebrought 
forward; including» with the Ways and 








amined, and also. demands for the future 
expenses. of the country. in. di t. parts 
of the world, the probable amount of hick § 
was not known up to this moment. These 
were matters which it was not bis intention 
to. discuss; but, as the. noble Lord had 
thought proper to attack the Government, 
as he had done, they must defend them- 
selves. 

Lord Brougham hoped, from what bad 
fallen from the noble Lord at the head of 
the Board of Trade, and the noble Duke, 
that they would, between the present aed 
next Session, apply their attention to a 
subject of great importance, and at aa 
early period of the next Session. come, 
forward with a measere respecting the. 
general state of our commercial policy. 

Bill read a second time, 





Poor-taw Commrission.]: On the 
motion of the Duke of Wellington, the 
House went into Committee on the Poor~ 
law Commission Bill. 

The Duke of Weillington'said, the ob- 
ject of the bill was, to continue the Poor-law 
Commission till the 3ist of Jaly next, 
otherwise it would expire at the end of the 
present year, in order that the Poor-law 
might be carried into effect. 

Bill went through the Committee, House 
resumed, Bill reported. 


Porutation PaymentTs.] House in a 
caries on the Population Payments 

iH. 
Lord Wharncliffe stated, that the object 
of the bill was the payment of the persons 
who had been engaged in taking the re- 
cent census. 

Bill went through Committee. 

House resumed, 


Catgorics 1n Inp14.} Lord Clifford, of 
Chudleigh, wished again tocall the attention 
of Government to the condition of the Frish 
Roman Catholic priesthood in India. They 
did not receive the sanction and.support 
to which their merits and utility-entitled 
them, and the Roman Catholic soldiers of 
India were consequently deprived of that 
benefit ‘which they derived from their pres 
sence—a benefit of such a mature, that:on 
offe occasion ‘an undisciplined: regiment 
had been brought to a perfect state of 
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the attention of their Lordships... He had 
sent by the mail of that day, the first that 
had been dispatched since the speech of 
the noble Lord, letters to the Governor- 
general of India, as well as to the Governor 
of the Presidency of Madras, asking for 
the fullest information on the subject; and 
he bad himself written a letter to the col- 
lectoral magistrate of Madura, sending him 
the report of what had taken place in their 
Lordships’ House on the former occasion, 
and demanding explanation of his alleged 
misconduct. 
of the.discipline of certain regiments in 
India,, He was quite sure that there was 
not an undisciplined regiment in the Presi- 
dency of Madras, and he was equally sure 
that their discipline bad not been caused 
by any Roman Catholic priest. If he had 
understood the noble Lord he would not 
follow him, because it was not necessary ; 
but he did not understand him, and so he 
could not. 
_ Petition laid on the Table. 
_ Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF, LORDS, 


Tuesday, October 5, 1841. 


Muwores.) Bills.. Read a third time :—Exchequer Bills 
, Funding; Exchequer Bills Appropriation; Poor-law 
Commission ; Population Payments.—Received the Royal 
‘Assent Administration of Justice (No. 2).; Expiring 
Laws; Navy Pay; Lunatics; Foreign Bishops’; Frog- 
more Lodge ;, Royal Gardens; Riddell’s Estate; Marl- 
‘Dorough’s Estate ; Clayton’s Name. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Ripon, from New 
Brunswick, against an abolition of the Timber Duties.— 
By the Earl of Kinnaird, from Brechin, and other 

. » and ‘by the Earl of Radnor, from Devizes, and a 
mumber of other places, for the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws. 


Funpine. or Excurequer Bitts— 
Dgainace or Towns.] Lord .£llen- 
borough moved the third reading of the 
Funding Exchequer Bills Bill. 

The Marquess of Normanby wished to 
take that opportunity of calling the atten- 
tion, of the noble Duke opposite, to a 
portion of the. public. business to which he 
attached considerable importance. . He 
alluded to the measures which he had 


brought forward on the first day of the | Session 
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order and subordination by the five months’ 
ojourn of a Roman.Catholic priest. 
ni rd Ellenborough would not follow the 
noble Lord through his remarks, but he 
would tell him what he had done on the 


subject of the Roman Catholic priesthood 
ip India, to which he had before called 


The noble. Lord had talked 








Session, for the drainage of towns, ‘the 
improvement of building regulations, and 
the improvement of certain boroughs. He 
had introduced them in consequence of a 
report of the other House, and. from his 
own information, and observations. of. the 
evils which. they were to remedy. The 
subject had been thoroughly investigated 
by a committee of their Lordships, and the 
bill had. been sent down to the other House, 
where he believed the principle was not 
opposed, but the termination of the Ses- 
sion prevented its being proceeded with. 
Their Lordships bad again-sent down the 
bill this Session, but.a similar reason pre- 
vented its being proceeded with in the 
other House. He had expressed to the 
right hon, Gentleman who  sncceeded 
him in the Home Office, his sense of the 
importance of these measures, and the 
question he now wished to put, was, whe- 
ther Government had determined to adopt 
them as far as the principle went. . If the 
noble Duke gave. him such an assurance, 
he would much rather leave them in the 
hands of the Government, but if he re- 
ceived no such assurance, he took that 
opportunity of giving notice, that unless 
his health prevented him from being pre- 
sent at.the commencement of next Ses- 
sion, he should, on the first day of the 
assembling of Parliament, bring forward 
his bill again, and trust to the noble Lord, 
the Member for Dorsetshire, as an_ inde- 
pendent Member, who took an interest in 
the subject, for getting it through the 
other House. 

Lord Ellenborough had communicated 
with his right hon..Friend, the Secretary 
for the Home Department, on the subject, 
and expressed the anxiety felt by the ma- 
jority of their Lordships on the subject. 
His right hon, Friend represented that the 
bill must necessarily undergo investigation 
by acommittee of the House of Commons, 
that there was anew opposition to some 
of the details, and that .it.was practically 
impossible to proceed with it in the course 
of the present. Session... With respect to 
the noble Marquess’s question, he could 
only say, that the Government had as yet 
no opportunity.of looking into the bill, 
and were not prepared to say, whether, as 
a Government, they would take it up, It 
should, however, receive their most. ate 
tentive consideration during the recess, 
and they would state what they were pre- 
pared to do.at the commencement of next 














0s 
>The Duke of Wellington said, that’ he 


had given his individual to those 
bills in their ‘through that House, 
and would do so again when they came 
before him, but be could not answer for 
the course which his Colleagues in the 
other House might feel it necessary to 
adopt with respect to them. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, the 
answers he had received were perfectly 
satisfactory ; and he would only add, that 
if the Government did not adopt the bills, 
he would again bring them forward early 
in. the next Session, satisfied with the 
efficient support of the noble Duke. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


Tae Corn-Laws — ExPianaTIon.] 
The Earl of Radnor said, that he had to 
present to their Lordships several petitions, 
praying that the House might address her 
Majesty not to prorogue Parliament until 
some measure should be adopted with 
respect to the Corn-laws. Though there 
were only a few petitions, they were in 
principle similar to those which had already 
been sent before the two Houses, and 
which had received the signatures of not 
less than 300,000 persons. There could 
be no doubt that the subject was one 
which had excited the most intense in- 
terest throughout the country, in which 
the wish was very general, that the Parlia- 
ment should not separate until something 
had been done on this important question. 
He feared, however, that the Session would 
close without anything being done in the 
matter, and he was confirmed in that fear 
by what had fallen from the noble Duke 
last night, when he said, that he did not 
intend to bring forward any measure on 
the subject of the Corn-laws—so he, at 
least; ‘had understood the noble Duke; 
and another noble Duke opposite (the 
Duke of Buckingham) had, since his ac- 
cession to office, made a similar statement 
in his address to a meeting of farmers in 
Buckinghamshire. But he looked with more 
attention to the statement made last night 
by the noble Duke (Duke of Wellington), 
whom he understood to say, that he had 
no intention of bringing forward any mea- 
sure relating to the Corn-laws.’ [The Duke 
of Wellington: The noble Lord misunder- 
stood my remark.] He was glad to find 
that the noble Duke disclaimed the notion 
that it was not his intention to bring for- 
ward any measure on this subject. Un- 


doubtedly, if the question of the Corn-law 
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were to be considered; with ‘reference to 


Explanation. 
many other important subjects, “as 
the revenue, finance, and commerce, it 
would require time to enter into such con- 
sideration ; and if the noble Duke meant 
to allude to those subjects, bis demand for 
further time would be very reasonable, but 
he did not understand the nuble Duke to 
refer to the Corn-law alone. The noble 
Doke could not require further time for the 
consideration of the Corn-law que tion 
itself; for as many of their Lordships wou 
recollect, the noble Duke himself had 
brought in the present Corn-law Act, when 
at the head of the Government in 1828, and 
had carried it through, The noble Duke 
could not, therefore, say, thathe wanted time. 
to consider the subject further. The noble 
Duke must be even more familiar with the 
subject now than he had been at that time. 
The noble Duke had stated, on a former 
evening, that the distress which existed in 
the country could not arise from the want 
of a sufficient supply of corn, and the noble 
Duke dwelt on the fact, that there had 
just been imported 1,700,000 quarters of 
foreign corn; and he might have added, 
that since then the harvest has been got 
in; but the noble Duke must be aware 
that great distress, and great want of a 
sufficient supply of food, might exist in a 
country in which there might, nevertheless, 
be a large supply of corn, Did the noble 
Duke recollect the famine which existed 
in parts of Ireland a few years ago? At that 
time the distress was so general, and the 
want of the common necessaries of life so 
great, that large subscriptions were raised 


, #2 this country, and large supplies of food 


sent to those districts where the wants of 
the people were greatest. It did happen 
on that occasion, as the noble Duke might 
recollect, that a vessel sailing into the 
harbour of Cork, and laden with supplies 
of provisions for the distressed inhabitants 
in part of it,-was met by another vessel 
bringing to England a cargo of wheat, and 
and of biscuits, made from wheat. This 
would show that there might be large su 

plies of corn in the country, and there still 
might prevail great distress, and that was 
the case with England at the present mo- 
ment. What would be the use of a es 
supply of corn in the granaries of the 
country if the people could not purchase 
it? This was a fearful state in which to 
leave the country at the prorogation of 
Parliament, without the introduction of 
any measure for the relief of the distress 
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which «prevailed: This wat the state of 
things against which Parliament had re- 
céived the petitions of 300,000 of the 
people: Head by him a letter on this 
8 from an individual in Manchester, 
16, by his own great exertions, had raised 
himébelf from the condition of an operative 
to’a station of comparative independence, 
and who bad, by his industry and perse- 
verancé, aequired a goodeducation. That 
] np: his political opinions, 
or he was what was called a Radical. In 
ofe Of the letters received from him—only 
tat! day there was this passage, + 
‘ mre. hew bari ght Will ‘hot as oH ithe 
for the’ , atid they (the people) w 
caugat than wed ins AS everfibing which 
they may Obtain they Will owe to violence, ‘or 
to the fear'of Violence, and that nothing will 
an to -atgument or common sense, 
tliament. should now separate, as he 
réd it would, without anything being don 
‘the people, and that disturbances ehoutd 
foltéw, ‘atid that some measure shold be 
t forward th the next Session, would 
not that téach the people another lesson 
that everything was td be obtained by vio- 
lence, and m nothing would be conceded to 
ament ? would be arepetition. of the 
le taught by the Catholic Emancipation 


An another letter, which he had received . 
from. the same individual, he said, that 
now the Tories had got into office, they 
would endeavour to persuade the people 
that there was no distress; but yet, while 
they had adafitted and deplored the dis- 
tress,-they produced documents, the object 
of..which was to. show that there was no 
distress.at all, Why attempt to deny that, 
the .existence of which they deplored? 
With. respeet to that part of the question, 
he-would call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to a letter which he had seen ina 
paper of that morning, written by a mem- 
ber.of the College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don residing in Manchester. The writer | 
showed that typhus fever prevailed in pro- 

“ the existence of distress and 
want of sufficient food amongst the le, 
and he illustrated his argument by motets 
the extent to which typhus fever prevailed | 
in two periods of five years, During the, 
first five yeata, which were years of manu- | 
facturing prosperity, the number of admis- | 
sions to the Fever Hospital in Manchester 
was 2,459, and the deaths were about 124 
per cent., while in the next five years the ade 
Missions were nearly double, and the deaths 
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| ment omght to separate Without wateribg 
into: soute yas to that distress of 
which buch tneltitedes were complaining ? 
Was it not matter worthy of eonsider- 
ation, when: medical mea were  pub- 
lishing books calling on the clergy to 
assist in endeavouring to find some temedy 
for the distress which so y affected 
the corporal and iftellectual welfare of 
the people? Under such circumstances, 
it was deplorable to find the Government 
turning, as it were, @ deaf ear to the 
prayers of the people, and proroguing Par- 
liament without going into any inquiry: 
He would repeat, that Government were 
undertaking @ fearfal responsibility in: this 
respect. In another part of a letter from 
the gentleman to whom he hed teferred, 
he said, that the Government should re- 
collect that the greatest number of the 
Chartist leadets were now out of prison, 
and were endeavouring to persuade the 
people that a repeal of the Corn-laws 
would do them no good: [* The Dake of 
Richmond,” Heer.j The noble Duke 
seemed to be of the same opinion with the 
Chartist deaders in this respect. Would 
he agtee with the other doctrines of those 
leaders? Would te agree that all land 
should be browght into immediate eultivas 
tion, end shoeld become the property of 
the state, the present having wo 
exclusive tight to it? The writer went on 
te describe the alarm created in Man- 
chester by the edings of the Chartists, 
and he added, that if Government would 
only do justice to the people; it would 
soon put an end to all those absurdities, 
and desttoy the influence of those who 
lived by promulgating them. The fetter 
from which he quoted was frome plain 
man, but one who Well understood the 
subject on which he wrote. He hoped 
that noble Lords opposite would lay these 
things to heart, and that even yet the 
people might expect something to be done 
for them before the prorogation. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
person, who, from his situation, was called 
upon to tender his advice to her Majesty, 
should consider well ‘before he gave that 
advice, and be had always dove so; bat 
he would tell the noble Earl what te 
would not do, He would tot allow hirnelf 
to be intimidated by the noble Earl, or by 
his friends or corr tsRadical te 


theaght he cabled them—-from giving that 
advice which his sense of duty prompted 





18 per cent: Let him ask whether Parlia. | 


to his Sovereign, let the consequences of 
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giving that advite Be to hit what they: 
nfight. Tt appeared to him that athe 
not har eae ‘or te net pulation | 
than that whieh provided ates rernet 
should not be made to former debates ; | 
bet when noble Lords thought proper to 
disregatd that Ordér; awd to tefér to ob= 
setvatioas thadé io former debates, they 
oughr'to take éfre and be corréct as to what 
passed, and fot'to attribute Words to noble 
Lofds whieh they never had tttered, or’ 
pata meaning 6 words actually spoken 
which ‘the speakers could tiever fave in- 
terided "to convey. The noble Earl had 
said, that he stated in last hight’s Webate 
tifat he would not bring forward the eon: 
sidératiun of thé Corn-laws: Now, if the 
noble’ Barl had attended clostly to what 
passed; atid had remembered it accurately, 
he would have known, and of course would 
have said, that it Was not he, but the noble 
Viseount lately at the head of the Govern= 
ment, who had referred to the subject, 
whén the néble Viscount said, that if he 
wotld give notice of a Motidn for an 
alteration 6f the Cort-laws he would 
soon setire a fall attendance in both 
Houses of Parliament.’ His answer to 
that’ was, “+ f will tot announce any 
intention whic Io do not entertain in 
ordér to seeure a full attendance of 
Members.” Hewas sure ttienoble Viscount 
would admit the correctness of that state- 
metit; avd that what he referred to was 
the attendance of Members in the present 
Séssion of Parliament. He was tute the 
noble Viscount could not mean that the 
notice was to be given to secure a full at- 
tendatice ih six months’ time, or any dis: 
taht period: [Lord Melbourne“ Hear, 
heat.”)} He did admit, that such a notice 
now would bring a full attendaneéin both 
Hotises, but what he meant to cditvey atid 
had stated, was, that he was tot prepared 
atthe present time to bring forward any 
motion for # revision of the Corn=laws: 
What be had said, was, that it was mea- 
sure which must be considered in all its 
beatings as to commerce and finante, and 
other i t matters, with which it 
was Connected by thé late Government in 
diréct. communications from the Throne, 
as well as ftom Ministers in thei? places 
in both Houses. It was perfectly trie that 
he had browght in the bill for establishing 
the Corn-law 4s it now existed, and he 
could ‘net: tow recollect whether it bad 
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met the approbation of the noble Earl, 
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pease nen a 
; 3 hifin > t+ 
at different timés, | he disenésed «he- 
question, and had endeavoured x refresh. 
his memory on the subjeet, by the 5 
of ity nt docutherts W 
the priteiple on which it was founded. He’ 
did possess some knowledge of the subjeety: 
but he must say that it stood in a different: 
light now from what it did when ote. 
brought it forward twelve or thirteen years: 
ago, atfd those who would considér it mast 
look at it with deep attention; afd not: 
submil any scheme on the subject to that’: 
or the other House of Parliament whieh 
was not maturely weighed and collsidered, 
not only with reference to other q 
with which it was connected by different? 
motions made and discussed in the-otWer » 
Housé of Parliament; but also in referetied: 
to treaties between this country and ditier ' 
powers; and also the treaties of other powers 
with each other, and combined with these - 
the general relations by which it was cons ; 
hected with the whole system. of . this 
country. On these grounds he fully agreed: 
that it was a matter which should not be 
taken up ih a hurry, but thust’ be delice * 
berately éxamined ih all its bearings. The™ 
noble Earl had mixed up with this diseuss ° 
sion Some remarks on a conversation Whieh © 
took place a féw nights before; and here’ 
again; the noble Eatl took an erroneous 
yiew of what vccarred. Tle question for’ 
thé moment related to the distress whieh 
was said to exist in several ‘parts of the 
country, He did hot deny that distress; 
but the sitting or not sitting of Parliament 
could not remedy it. He said that the’ 
people were suffering from’ want of em - 
ployment, but such want had often ekisted ‘ 
from time to time, and he did not seehow 
it could be remedied by Parliatent. What 
he said on the evening referred: to, was; 
that the distress did not arise from any’ 
want of provisions in the coutry The 
noble Earl himself had stated me there» 
had been lately imported into this country: 
1,700,000 qeateert of foreign corm, and te * 
was aware that before that importation ' 
there was in store a supply of eorn amodnta 
ing to 1,200,000 quarters, making ia all© 
neatly 3,000,000 quarters, besides the pros: 
duce of the harvest, which was wow got im. 
From these faets te concluded that there 
could be wo distress arising from want ofa: 
sufficient supply ofcorn: There was, heres : 
gretted to say, distress existing from want» 
of work and deficiency ih. wages; and: 
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otber causes, into which he would not then 
enter; but he repeated that he did not 
know, and had not heard from any quarter, 
how Parliament could remedy such evils. 
They were the results of a variety of causes, 
which Parliament could not remove if it 
sat continuously from now till February 
next.’ He begged pardon for taking u 
so much of ‘their Lordships’ time whe 
theré-was ‘no question before them, but 
after’ what had fallen from the noble Earl 
he bad felt it his duty to enter into those 
explanations of what actually took’ place 
on ‘the occasions to which the noble Earl 
Lord Kinnaird ‘said, there was a ques- 
tion before the House, which was, that the 
petition presented by his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Rednor) do lie on the Table. 
He was ‘glad that the noble Duke had en- 
tered into these explanations, because they 
would remove an erroneous impression 
which had gone abroad. For’ his ‘own 
part, he did understand the noble Duke’s 
declaration of this intention not to intro- 
any measure on the subject of the 
Corn: laws torefer to that question generally, 
and not with reference merely to the present 
Session of Parliament. He owned, that how- 
ever necessary an inquiry might be into the 
state of the country, and the distress which 
iled-in consequence of the Corn-laws, 
“had ‘no hope that any such inquiry 
would:'be gone into now, or that when 
gone into at any time, any practical result 
come from it under the present Go- 
vernment.. They had been brought into 
power by the monopolists, who would soon 
tutn them out again if they saw any indi- 
cation of an intention to make any sub- 
stantial change in the Corn-laws. No such 
change could, therefore, be expected from 
the present Government. This was his own 
impression, and he believed it was that of 
the, country generally, and it was greatly 
strengthened, by the declaration. said to 
have been made by the noble Duke (Rich- 
mond) on. the cross-benches, who jbad 
said, in the terms he had already quoted, 
thet the pervevlenriets or monopolists who 
had brought inthe present. Government, 
could send them out again if they found it 
necessary... The Government asked. for 
time; forthe consideration of the great 
tions connected with the subject of 
fee! Cammdbsra He believed that: they 
Tequired ;it'; on other grounds, for he 
thought that the materials.of the Cabinet 
were: of -s0<heterogenousa nature that 
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much time must elapse before they could 
be found to concur upon any one med-+ 
sare. »'Time, he: thought, might yalso: be 
required to get rid of some three or four 
Members of the present Cabinet, in order 
to bring it.to, the: proper mind .on:certuin 
questions... He» bad certainly thought 
that, after the speech of the noble Earl, 
(of Ripon), and the speech which had 
been extracted from: thesright hon. Baro« 
net-at the -head..of the Government, they 
were prepared to state to Parliament the 
principles-on»which the Goverament-had 
been: formed, but he was mistaken in this 
feeling. He, however, would. like «his 
noble Friend who bad preceded him, warn 
the Government of the danger of any 
longer delay in. this, matter,: Like his 
noble Friend, he also was in communica- 
tion with Radicals; and from) them he 
learned much of: the great distress which 
prevailed, and had. received communica+ 
tions pointing out the danger of further 
postponing the ‘consideration of some 
means by which that. distress might be 
telieved.. In refusing: such inquiry, the 
Government was taking on its.1: 20 awful 
responsibility. The noble Duke had said 
that he: was willing to take his share of 
that responsibility ; but let -him. tell the 
noble Duke that- it was: no slight share, 
when it involved:a refusal to consider the 
condition of the country, thus adding in- 
sult to the sufferings of its starving peo- 
ple. He wished to: ask the noble Duke 
to what length the recess. would be carried, 
or at what time the Houses would again be 
called together? 

The Duke of Wellington said, that. the 
noble Lord must, on a slight consideration, 
be aware that the question he had asked 
was one which he ought not to put, and 
which could not be answered. He would 
wish to ask, in his turn, what the noble 
Lord meant by the: word. monopolists ?” 

The Duke: of Richmond said, that) the 
noble Earl must have been after the stag+ 
hounds when the noble Earl had heard of 
the speech to which the noble Earl refere 
red. On that occasion he had ‘stated his 
readiness to give his ‘support to the Go« 
vernment of the right hon. Baronet aow 
at its-‘head, when an observation was made 
by some Gentleman present, that: though 
Sir R: Peel and his friends were opposed 
to the’ Corn-law question as brought in’ by 
the Whigs, ‘yet they might, » when) cin 
power, turn round upon the agriculturists, 
as they had done on the question of Ca- 
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throats:that very measure which they. had 
formerly ‘ denounced. ‘His’ reply to that 
was, ‘thatif Sir: R. Peel, when in-office, 
supported -the 8s. fixed duty, he would 
tell ‘him end those who supported him, 
that the agriculturists. wha had. helped 
him jinto ‘power, would have:no hesitation 
im turning’him out. °In this, however, he 
bad ‘made use of no threat; he 
merely replied to the argument of a Friend. 
He aid not mean to assert that: the Corn- 
laws! were ‘never on any occasion to be 
touched by the: Legislature, but in what- 
ever alteration might be made care should 
be: taken’ that due protection should: be 
given’ to: agriculture, without which - it 
eould not exist): But: he wonld say with 
reference’ to the suggested consideration 
of the question at this particular. time, 
that it’ would be not'only inconvenient, 
but also: unproductive of any practical 
result. 

‘Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, was happy 
to hear fromthe noble Duke, that there 
was no fixed time to which Parliament 
was to be prorogued, and: therefore, that 
the people might entertain some hope that 
their distressed condition would be taken 
into consideration much earlier than was 


generally supposed. » He had no fear for 
want -of in the country, but what he 
dreaded was increase of discontent, for 


which he saw no remedy, except a tempo- 
rarycoming forward on the part of the aris- 
tocracy, especially that part that had shown 
themselves. he richest at the last elections. 
This country was burdened: witha debt of 
800,000,000/:, -and:. while it,.was .so_ it 
would be impossible:for them: to frame a 
Corn-law such as they might and ought to 
frame if the debt did-not exist. The very fact 
of the delay so strenuously insisted upon by 
the present Government showed that the 
tisk, of Government was one of considera- 
ble difficulty.. ‘This. country had. a right 
to.expect their Lordships to come forward 
with that assistance which’ would be ne- 
eessary: for the sustenance of the poor 
during the time which her Majesty’s pre- 
sent Government delayed their measures. 
While: he wason his legs he. begged to 
give: notice, that early. next: Session he 
would: move for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire whether it, was! not 
in’ the power of the governor of Madras to 
protect’ her. Majesty's: subjects according 
. totie Jaw.as settledin:1 833. ‘That inquiry 
was rendered necessary, because; the noble 
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Lord, the President. of the Board of Con- 
trol appeared. to be: .as..ungble to under> 
stand. that. law, as. the noble Lord. was 
unable to understand his speeches.) .;/ 


Yarmoutnu — Exrianation.] | The 
Marquess of Normanby did., not. know 
whether it was necessary to trouble their 
Lordshi,.s with, a rather extraordinary, let. 


had | ter he. had received .from.a.Mr,Laeom, 


who had charged him with having. taken 
steps to supp:ess. the production of certain 
papers with. reference. to, pr ings that 
had taken place in the, borough of Great 
Yarmouth. The letter was writtea-inva 
complete. misapprebension . of the, farts, 
for their Lordships were: aware, that hie 
had not the power to. suppress.any portion 
of the documents referred to,:as the.corres- 
pondence was uot. produced, beeause the 
noble Earl who had put. the question:te 
him, had. not moved for.it. biuos 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Stavery anp THE SiaveTrape’ 
Lord Sige por said, he rose: to:calb 
attention of their Lordships to a question 
of great importance, and on which, as there 
happily existed no difference of opinion in 
that or the other House of Parliament,and 
as. there, indeed, was in every, part,of. the 
kingdom, a singular unanimity on the subs 
ject, it would be the less n for him 
to trespass at any considerable length, 
their. Lordship’s attention... The.su 4 
he was about to, introduce to their notier 
were the Slave-trade and slavery, and.he 
believed that in either House of Parliament 
or in any part of the kingdom, there. di 
not exist any description of persons who 
felt other than the strongest desire to_see 
the traffic in slaves abolished everywher 
and the state of slavery itself universally, 
and with all practicable expedition, inst 
extinguished. “The ‘ground’ on’ ‘which’ he 
felt it his duty to trouble ‘their’ Lordships 
on the present occasion’ wad, that’ great i 
apprehension had, he understood, prevailed 
in the country touching ‘the ped yee oo 
to this ‘subject.’ He had presented to thei 
Lordships; some ten or twelve days back, 
petition containing a variéty of ‘allegy. 
tions; an he, at‘that time, wished it ‘to’ be 
distinetly understood, that the truth of the 
allegations, must rest the respo ; 
brought the matter before the House: ’ But 
if the facts: were,as alleged in that petition, 
it would appear that there: had. been ndt 
only a large capital embarked: in’ slavery 
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a foreign Settlements, but embarked’ ina: 
“Manner to support the’ Slave-trade itself. 
"He id Gegin with those things alleged 
‘in the petition to have been done by Brittsh 
subjects, and which were clearly contrary) 
to the law. The law was this, that every 
‘British subject, in any part of the world, 
‘whether in a country where the Slave-trade 
is lawful, or in one where it is illegal— 
vt British subject, even in a part of the 
world where the Slave-trade is not only 
‘allowed, but (if there be such a country) 
‘where it is protected and even encouraged 
‘by the law—every British subject who 
:partakes of such trade is guilty of a felony, 


and liable to be transported for life or for | pl 


fourteen. years. If the offence is com- 
mitted on the high seas, or within the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty, he is a pirate 
andliable to be transported for life and if the 
act be committed elsewhere than withia the 
Admiralty jurisdiction, for fourteen years. 
For several yeass the offence was piracy, 
and a capital felony if committed within 


the Admiralty jurisdiction. That law had | goods 


been altered, but if an act of slave-trading 
‘were committed by a British subject in a’ 
ret ig y. mere the Dive areas be Te 
and he would su even favoured, he 
te liable, if Pe and brought to this 
country, to be tried for the offence as if it 
fad been committed in this country, and on 
conviction, to be transported for life or 
f fourteen years, according as it was 
msittted within or without Admiralty 
urisdiction. . He had never said that it de- 
ended upon the law of the foreign country 
‘where. theact hal been committed, whether 
‘a British subject committing an act of slave- 
trading was guilty of felony or not, although 
from tae he had rpenitot some = 
misre ntation must have gone abr 
be aon the contrary, said, fist the law 
‘oft eforeign country had nothing to do with 
the acts of a British subject in this matter, 
and that if a foreign subject committed a 
slave-trading act in oneof ourowncoloniesor 
settlements, he’ would be guilty of piracy 
and of felony, according to the jurisdiction 
* within which he. did the act.. All this was 
quite clear and free free from doubt. 
The only question was, whether any 
given acts amounted to slave-trading or 
not. ua ett hh nael the pe- 
tion as slave-trading whic sppeate? 
ie lim not to a AR the offence. 
Wich et to others he gave no confident 
pinion, they appeared to be of a doubtful 
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coime within the law: Ifa p 
vessel to traffic ‘with ‘slave and ‘set- 
tlements, and ‘sold goods to those factories, 
out and ‘out, though they were such as 
might be -ased for the Slave-trade, as 
well as the innocent commeree of the coast 
and though in point of fact they were used 
in slave-trading, he was of opinion that this 
did not amount to slave-trading ; whether it 
was a commendable use of capital or not, was 
a different question. If the goods sent out 
were of such a description that it eould not 
be doubtful that they were te be used in the 
Slave-trade alone, such as a cargo of fetters 
or other im that could only be em- 
oyed in such a trade, he had stated that 
he deemed this much more doubtful, yet, he 
was vot prepared to say that it was an act 
of slave-trading which would render the ex- 
porter of such articles liable'to be tried for 


n fitted out a 


felony. But if were sent, whether 
of one kind or the other, whether of an 
ambi 


iguous description, or plainly fitted for 

the Siave-trade alone, and the price of the 
was to depend (as the youu 

stated to be the fact) upon the Slave-trade, 
in which such goods were to be employed, he 
had stated that his opinion was that this was 
an act of slave-trading, being in truth 
a partnership bibs ai a ead” the 
persons experting suc s would” be 
guilty of a felony within he meaning of 
the Abolition Law. There ‘was ‘another 


de on of ‘acts, which © were much 
more im t, because they were much 
more ‘ex ly done — namely’ the. att 


of holding’ ‘property’ in“ a’ foreign’ ‘set- 
tlement, Sch was ‘to be eutiates or 
worked, err if a° plantation, ‘and 
worked if a _ by slive-labour: The 
consequence of ing such property was 
the purchase and fale of ated with 
the view of cultivating such plantations 
or working sueb mines, On that kind of 
transaction a question arose—did or did not 
the Slave-trade Abolition law apply to it? 
An opinion had gone abroad that this was a 
dealing anda trading with slaves to which 
the Abolition Aets did not apply, an opinion 
which was entertained by many highly re- 
spectable individuals, and had been acted 
upon to a great extent; they bad en- 
page im. a variety of such concerns, and 

invested. in. them capital to 9. large 
amount; but on looking to the provisions 
of the law he thought he had hardly 
a right to go so far as to say. that their 
Lordships would entertain a grave doubt 
as to the illegality of the proceeding. The 
dealing upon which the question arose was 
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the mere holding of the | 
i was lawful. - The Act 
1833 differed. Aang” the yore 
did not prohibit British subjects from 
Molding Jand in foreign settlements, as 
the Abolition Acts prohibited his evgaging 
im foreign. Slave-trade. After the act of 
1883 it was for a British subject to 
be a holder of slaves, and to have property 
in slaves in a foreign settlement ; but the 
question was, had it been legal since ‘the 
abolition law (the abolition of the slave- 
trade) for a British subject to purchase 
slaves, to buy slaves, and to sell or traffic 
in, slaves in a foreign eountry? He had 
been represented to have said that he had 
no doubt that such an act was lawful, and 
had not been struck at by the abolition law, 
whereas ‘he had mene: af eo age shove 
giving any opinion; he could not have 
erg such is urs for if he had been ob- 
iged te give an opinion at all upon the 
question, he should have said that the act 
was not legal, and that the abolition law 
did strike at it, He would state his reasons. 
The provisions of the act which he had the 
the great satisfaction of carrying through 
Parliament in 1811, and without any jis- 
sentient voice, the act which first made 
Slave-trading a crime, was materially 
changed in one particular by the General 
A Aet of 1824. In that act, 
the slave-trade had been declared piracy 
and. punished as a capital Slosy, if 
within the Admiralty 
without such , the oliender: was 
liable. to ion- for fourteen years. 
as in: his (Lord Brougham’s) Act of 1811. 
hh the latter and lesser punishment 
the act of ¥824 gavea new definition of the 
offence. The first seetion declared all such 
trading unlawful. The tenth section de- 
clared it a felony, in the following terms-— 


~” "Except in such special cases as are herein- 
‘after provided for, if any person shall deal, or 
trade in, or purchase, sell, barter, or transfer, 
‘or contract ‘for’ the dealing; or trading in, or 
for the purchase, sale, bartes, or transferring of 
any, slave, er slaves, or persons inteaded to 
be dealt with .as. slaves he shall. be guilty of 
felony.” 


Ft 


Certain special cases were exce 
the 13th section thus provided for Pk 
language of the 


special cases following 
tenth yeas 


_“ Nothing hereinbefore’ contained shalt be 
dn of AQ. prevent any person from 


OF, wien. in, oF from by scape 
ling, bartering, oF om con- 
ae to le in, ame sale, 
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barter, or transfer, any slave or slaves ar nef 
being svuhin sp-binend ohaaien egy sti . 
or in. the possession of, his’ ajesty, m ease 
such dealing, &c., be with the troge inten and 
meaning of em ploying g such slaye or slaveg in 
the colony which he or they wey be in af mach 
time.” : 


And the 14th section for the 
removal by land or sea 0 za from one 
part of any such colony, but always 
colony in the, possession of his esty to 
another part of such colony, and if. the 
other part of such colony should. 
to be another island (as in some cases t 
are several islands in ene Cenedingth 
then the person intending to remove a slave 
from one such to another was 
required to procure a licence from the 
governor, to be granted on 
proof that the slave was intended to 
removed from one estate to another estate 
in the possession of the same owner of the 
slave. Then, how, under this law, m9 
a British subject in Brazil.or Cuba, 
slave or sell a slave under the 13th det 
or remove a slave from one part 
Cuba or Brazil to another, under the 141 
section, neither Cuba nor Brazil being a 
colony or settlement in the possession, or 
under the dominion of the British, Crown, 
which was the only special excepted case ? 
Upon this ground be was wholly unaware 
upon what view of the law the parties had 
been advised to proceed who had embarked 


i 


if | #2 such speculations, and become. owners of 


slaves by purehase, or by the intervention 
of agents, had purchased, sold, or, trans 
ferred slaves in Cuba or Brazil, or moved 
them from place to place, asd. who 
must have been advised that they econld 
ytd embark. in . such speculations. 
ie by the 10th section it was a 
ny knowingly and wilfully to lend or 
advance money, orto send goods, to be 
employed in any abject. ‘‘ hereinbefore de- 
clared to be unlawfal ;” that is, “ the deal- 
ing or trading in, purchasing, selling. bar+ 
tering, or transferring slaves, oF persons 
intended to be dealt with as slaves,” All 
of which is, by the first section, declared 
unlawful, and by the tenth, felonious.’ 
some hey pe pam ba dag 
a number of most 
he understood, had embarked “i 
ital in the cultivatien of these 
, and who must have been pees 
that they could legally. engage in .sueh 


speculation What, then, 
‘ ase dake 


(Lord Ripon), would immediately apply 
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is mind to. this subject, and if any doubt 
ye, po it that. he would. come to Par- 
liament, as soon.as it met next Session, to 
have the doubt removed by a decleratory 
‘act; but if the result of his noble Friend’s 
inquiry led him to conclude that there was 
no doubt, and that the dealings in question 
were unlawful, the most satisfactory course, 
he thought, and the fairest, to the parties 
themselves would be to notify by Proclama- 
tion what the state of the law was, and thus 
to give @ general intimation to all persons 
who had unwarily got themselves into this 
predicament, that the sooner they got out 
of it the better ; at the same time prohibit- 
ing other persons from entering into such 
speculations, by merry the inevitable con- 
sequences they would lead to, des warn- 
was jally necessary with respect to 

i ren men dealt in these 
without their attention being called to the 
use made of their money, and, in most cases, 
without any knowledge of the concern or 
the mode of conducting it. The Proclama- 
tion that gave them this knowledge would 
ve them a notice or warning, to which 
seemed entitled, The course which 

the Legislature took in dealing with the 
Slave-trade in former years, well deserved 
the consideration of Government and of 
Parliament in treating the subject now. In 
1806 the first bill abolishing the Slave-trade 
was introduced by Sir Arthur Pigot, and 
became the 46 Geo. 3rd., which prohibited 
British subjects engaging in the foreign 
Slave-trade, and the lending or advancing 
of money for any purposes connected with 
that trade. Next year Lord Grey brought 
in the first ral Abolition Bill, which 
British subjects who should be 

found guilty of Slave-trading any where, 
and all persons so trading in any part of 
the dominions of the Crown to various pe- 
cuniary penalties. Next came the 51 Geo. 
$rd., the Felony Act, brought in by him 
(Lord Brougham) which declared the Slave- 
trade to be felony; and afterwards came 
the act of 1824, brought in by Mr. Canning, 
making the description of this offence still 
more stringent. Nothing but the late period 
of the Session would prevent him (Lord 
Brougham) from moving an Address to her 
ajesty on the subject, similar to the one 
moved in 1810, and which led to the 
If there was no 


he 


Felony Bill next year. 
Objection, he would at once move an Ad- 
dress, if noble Lords saw any objection 
to such a course at that late period of the 
Session, he would abstain from adopting it; 
but he trusted that his noble Friend, the 
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President of theBoard of Trade, would 
call the attention of the Law-officers of the 
Crown to the points to which he had ad- 
verted, with a view of putting a stop tosuch 
ag ae With respect to the reports of Dr. 

adden on the settlements of the western 
coast of Africa, he understood that there 
were some objections to their production 
as such....He should. like to know the 
reason for withholding them, as he un- 
derstood they contained much valuable 
matter. But whether these were 
produced or not, he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would not fail of acting on the 
information contained in them. He must 
now beg the attention of their Lordships to 
the same question in the East. A noble 
Friend of his the other night agreed with 
him in doubting whether slavery ex- 
isted by law in Malacca. There was the 
opinion of one local government in 1828 
against it, and of another governor, that 
such a state of things was sauctioned by 
law. He had looked into the matter, and all 
doubt on bis mind was at an end as regarded 
the course best to be now taken ; for, at a 
meeting of the owners of slaves in Malacea, 


‘in 1829, they came to @ resolution, pledging 


themselves to liberate all their slaves in 
1841. He trusted that the Government 
would take the steps to see that this 
resolution was carried into effect, and that 
whatever was the state of law in the set- 
tlement before the liberation of the slayes 
should take place. He would now call the 
attention of his noble Friend to the dread. 
ful state. of slavery in some parts. of 
India. He had had, by means of one of 
the persons employed on the law commis- 
sion in India, access to a valuable report 
made to Lord Auckland. [Lord Ellen- 
borough : 1t has been laid before the House 
of Commons and ordered to be printed.] 
He was not aware of that fact, havin 

been abroad at the time; but he woul 

read an extract from the report of the 
commissioners, which strikingly pointed out 
one of the consequences of slavery in India, 
and of the slave-trading to which it gave 
rise. The practice to which he alluded 
had only recently been brought to light, 
and was described in a report to the com- 
missioners by Major Sleeman. The des- 
cription was under the head Megpunnaism, 
which this gentleman describes as a part 
of a notorious practice for the purpose of 
getting slaves. ke is stated in the report :— 


“This system of murderingindigent parents 
for their children has been flourishing since 
siege of Bhurtpore, in 1826 ; and the cause of 
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tions to this ¢lass 


iety-contbe tte 
of people seems to have been the great demand 
Seniaed for 

country 


these children in all s of 
the y,.and the facility with which they 
inveigled. their parents into their society, 
ey were in the habit of disposing of the 
female children thus obtained for, very large 
sums, to respectable natives, or to the pros- 
titutes of the different cities they visited, and 
they found this system more lucrative than that 
of murdering trevellers in good circumstances, 
and less likely to’be brought ‘to the notice of the 
loeal authorities, as inquiries were seldom made 
after the victims by their surviving relations. 
These gangs (ie Report adds), contrary to 
the customs of those whose. proceedings are 
now so well known to us, invariably take their 
farcilies with them on their expeditions: and 
the female members of the gang are employed 
as inveiglers to win the confidence of the emi- 
nt families they fall in with on the road. 
'y introduce these families to the gang, and 
they are railed upon to accompany them 
to some place suitable to their designs upon 
them, where the parents are murdered by the 
men, while the women take care of the chil- 
dren. After throwing their bodies into the 
river, or otherwise disposing of them, the 
men return to their women inthe camp; 
and when the children inquire after their 
parents, they are told that they have 
sold them to certain members of the gang, 
and d. If they appear to doubt 
the. truth of these assertions, they are deter- 
ted from further inquiries. by a threat of 
instant death. They are allowed to associate 
freely with the families of the murderers, and 
in a few days their grief subsides, and they 
become reconciled to their fate. The female 
children are either adopted by members of the 
gang, or sent in charge of the women to be 
isposed ‘of. They find a ready sale for them 
among the Brinjarahs, many of whom are con- 
nected with these gangs in their murderous 
trade, and all of them are well known in Upper 
India to traffic in children, These Brinjarahs 
resell the children to the prostitutes of the 
different cities, who soon become acquainted 
with the fate of their parents, and are much 
pleased to learn it, as it relieves them of all 
apprehension that they will ever come to re- 
claim them.” 
He then gives the examination of some 
of the wretches connected with these gangs 
of murderers. One of these outcasts says, 


We call our trade, viz., murdering tra- 
vellers for their children, megpunna.” 


Another Jemadar or leader of a gang, 
was asked, 


“ Q. You have stated in your various de- 
positions that you invariably preserve the chil- 
dren and sell them. Are you not afraid that 
arn children sae eae the ‘manner in 
which you got them, an reby get you into 
trouble?—A. We invariably ‘iaider our vice 
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tims at night, first taking the precaution to pu 

the children to sleep, and: is thoagerdie 9 
tell them. that. we have purchased: them: from 
their parents who have gone off and left thent. 
Q. You seem to have been in the habit.:of sel- 
ling children in all pars of the country ; how 
have you avoided being apprehended ?—A. 
The children are seldom aware of the fate of 
their parents ; and in general we sell them to 
people very well acquainted with the nature of 
our proceedings.”” boil 


Khema, otherwise called Nursing Dass, 
another leader of a gang, says, Pee 


“ After the capture of Bhurtpore,: Nanoo 
Sing Brinjarab, and four other Byragees, resi- 
dents of Kurroulee, came to me with, four 
travellers and their four children, and invited 
me to participate in their murder, which ‘I 
consented to, and with the assistance of my 
gang we strangled the whole of them, pre- 
serving the lives of the children, whom ‘we 
sold at Jeipore: for 120 rupees, half ‘of: which 
was divided among the members of my gang. 
After this affair, I resolved on selecting formy 
victims the poorest class of. travellers,.and 
murdering them for their children, for whom 
there was so great a demand in all the great 
cities ; since which I have committed the fol- 
lowing murders, the particulars of which I w 
detail as I may remember,” 


But the Report goes no further in. thia 
wretch’s prion ; but, by his account, it 
appears, that four murders had been per- 
petrated for the purpose of selling the dil. 
dren into slavery for the miserable pittance. 
of 120 rupees or 12/.. Another of these 
murderers, Javen Dass, said, 


“T left my home with a gang of forty Thugs, 
and proceeded to Husseeagunge, where Heera 
Dass and Rookmunee went’ to the’ city? of 
Muttra for the purpose of buying some.elothes, 
and succeeded in winning the confidence of 
four travellers, two men and two women, with 
their three children, whom they brought with 
them to our encampment; after passing two 
days with us, Teella Dass, Mudhoo- 
Byragees, and Dewa Hookma, Teelake, Gon- 
garem, Brinjarahs, Balluck Dass, Chutter 
Dass, Neput Dass, and Hunooman Dass, pre< 
vailed on this family to accompany them to 
the banks of the Jumna, and murdered the 
four elderly travellers in a garden -near..the 
village of Gokool ; after throwing their bodies 
into the Jumna, they took their three children: 
to the tanda, or encampment, of Dewah. 
Brinjarah, near the village of Kheir, and sold 
the two female children for forty rupees, and 
the male for five rupees.” 

Therefore, these murders were. commite 
ted for little more than four pounds, »The 
last deposition to which he. should refer, 
was that of a woman, who declared, ae 


“ We now went off to Thuneiseir, where we 





encamped in a grove on the bank of a tank, 
and: here; several parties of travellers were 
inveigled. by the wives of the leaders of our 

to come and take up theirlodgings with 
us, 1. A Chuimar, with three daughters; one 
thirty years of age, and the others young. 
#. The widow of a carpenter, and her son, ten 
years.of age. 3. A Brahmin and his wife, 
with, one beautiful daughter fourteen years old, 
another five, and a son six years of age. 4. A 
Brahmin and his wife, with one daughter 
about fourteen, another twelve, and a son 
thiee years of age. These travellers lodged 
for two or three days among the tents of the 
Naeks and Brinjarahg, after which we ali went 
one morning to a village in the territory of the 
Tobrooee rajah? I forget his name. Here very 
heavy rain fell at night, and deluged the coun- 
try, and we got no rest. The next morning 
we went to a village on the bank of the canal, 
still in the same rajah’s country. The next 
day we went to a villageon the bank of the 
Jumna; and two hours after night, Kaner 
Dass osed: that we should. go down to the 
secred stream of the Jumma, say our prayers 
and remain there, They all wentdown accord- 
ingly, leaying me, Roopla, and his second 
wife (Rookmunee) at the village. They mur- 
deted the seven men and women, and threw 
their bodies into the river; but who killed 
them, or how they were killed, I. know not, 
The Chumar and his eldest daughter, the two 
Brahmins and their wives, and the carpenter’s 
wife were all murdered. They brought the 
nine children back to us a watch and a half 
hefore daylight. They were all crying a good 
deal after their parents; and we quieted them 
the’ best way we could, with sweetmeats and 
playthings. We came to Beebeepore, and 
entamped.in the grove. A datighter and son 
of the Brebmin’s were extremely beautiful, 
and these we left with Dyhan Sing, for sale, 
We came on to a village a coss distant from 
Beeheepore. Here a trooper came up to 
Beebeepore, saying that he had heard’ of 
several people being murdered, and suspected 
us ofthe crime. The head men of the village 
ef Beebeepore, and some of the Brinjarahs 
came to our tramp with the trooper, and as- 
sured him that he must be mistaken, as they 
koew us all to be very honest, inoffensive 
people; and taking him to Beebeepore, they 
treated him with great consideration, and 
he went away apparently satisfied. But, 
fearing that our deeds had become known, 
Pemla aod Newla’s: wives and Pemla’s mo- 
ther, took off the seven other children. to 
Dhyan Sing, and left them all in his charge. 
Pemla went to Kurnaul, and Goorbuksh and 
his gang went to Beebeepore, while my hus- 
pani and his party remained where we 
‘were, A woman who keeps prostitutes came 
froth Kurnaul, and purch and took away 
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all the children. All were sold through Dhyan 
Sing. One boy was purchased by an elephant 
driver, who took him off upon his abreae 
and another was purchased by a Mussulman. 
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All the rest were taken off in covered carriages, 
by the prostitute, to Kurnaul. I should know 
all their faces again were I to see them, 


Human language sank under the vain 
attempt at giving utterance to the miin- 
gled feelings of pity and of horror which 
arise in every breast on surveying such 
atrocities as these—he defied any power 
of imagination to paint scenes more 
hideous, more abbinrbide, than the. plain 
language of the monsters themselves por. 
trayed their own frightful deeds. «Africa 
itself steeped for centuries in blood, by an- 
other branch of the execrable traffic, and 
still laid waste by the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, with the connivance of more humane 
nations, presented no spectacle. more ap- 
palling, no example more. horrible, of the 
utter disregard of human life, the habitual 
proneness to take it away, with which the 
traffic in human beings. strikes and blights 
the heart, in avery region. which it is,suf- 
fered to curse, But while giving way to 
abhorrence at the crimes of these wretches, 
we should reserve part of our indignation 
for that system of which they are the na- 
tural and appointed fruit ; and their Lord- 
ships might be. assured that so long,as it 
was. possible to bold human beings in 
slavery, the dealing in slaves could not be 
put down, and atrocities such as. those 
which he had deemed it his painful duty to 
lay before the House, would never cease 
to exist. He had no doubt whatever, but 
that the advice given by a noble Friend 
of his, formerly Sectetary to the, Colo- 
nial Department (Lord Glenelg), a few 
months before he had left office, with re. 
gard to accelerating the em&ncipation of 
the slaves ‘fn lon—he had no doubt 
but that the advice contained in his ‘very 
important despatch of the month of No- 
vember, 1838, had been taken into thature 
and early consideration by his noble Friend 
at the head of the India Department. 
No one knew more of Indian ‘affairs 
than Lord Glenelg; no one’s authotity, 
and ‘most deservedly, stood higher ; and he 
fondly hoped that some means would ‘be 
taken for insuring the ‘total abolition of 
slavery, which was the only ‘real’ and 
effectual remedy against the recurrence of 
such enormous evils. 

The Earl of Ripon was not aware of 
the existence of the documents to which 
his noble and learned Friend bad alfaded, 
and therefore, his only object in rising to 
address their Lordships was, with reference 
to matters of which he had more personal 














BS His néble Friend “asked 





ether théte was any fi agin t6 Tay on 
the Table of the House the report of Dr. 
Madden, as to the state of slavery and 
the. slave trade on the western coast. of 
Aftiea. It was not without regret that he 
felt called upon to object to the produe- 
tion of these documents. His noble 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies and 
himself, after considerable deliberation, 
came, to the conclusion that it would not 
be proper to lay them before Parliament, 
as they were documents of a highly con- 
fidential nature, and referred, not only to 
the state of our settlements on the coast 
of Africa, but involved matters connected 
with our relations with other powers, and 
also contained statements of a very impor- 
tant and delicate nature, involving the 
names and the conduct of private persons. 
Therefore, under these circumstances, it 
would not be proper at present to produce 
these reports. He felt convinced that 
their publication would tend to defeat 
rather than to advance the great object 
which his noble and learned Friend had 
‘so much at heart, and which the Govern- 
ment had in view in making such strict in- 
quiries into the sibjects of slavery and 
the slave trade. The attention of his 
noble Ftiend at the head of the Colonies 
had been directed to the legal part of the 
subject adverted to by his noble and 
learned Friend, and when the Guvernment 
was i Peg of legal advice, it would 
be fits duty to seé how far it was practicable 
to apply the law, if it. was applicable to 
thé Gases alluded to, or if it was hot, lo 
call on Parliament to amend the law, and 
to bring thesé eases within it, which cer- 
tainly caine within the spirit if not the 
letter of the.present law., Under these 
citcumstances, he trasted that his noble 
and. learned Friend would be satisfied 
with the declaration. of the intentions of 
the Government, ahd would not call upon 
the House. to take any. other, steps at 


Lord ‘Ellenboyough observed that the 
report. from which the noble.and learned 
Lord hed qaoted was laid before Parlia- 
Ment ob the 26th of last, April, abd was 
printed about six.weeksago, He thought 
it, would have been a more considerate 
course to direct their Lordships’ attention, 
so that. they might form their opinions on 
this subject rather 10 the whole tendency 
of thé reporl, containing as it did apwards 
of 900 pages, than to a few detached ex- 
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tracts. He had yesterday placed on the 
Table of the House a minute on this subs'* 
ject by his noble Friend the Earl of Auck- 
land, descriptive of the course to be taken, 
and he was sure that his noble and learned 
Friend entertained as great respect | as 
himself for the soundness of the opinion 
and judgment of Lord Auckland on such” 
a subject. With respect to the cases of 
horrible crimes atlverted to by his noble 
and learned Friend, he would only say, 
that if they went to the more civilized 
countries of thé world, they would meet 
with many cases of atrocity like those 
described in the report in question: He 
believed that Scotland was generally ad- 
mitted to be the most moral part of the 
United Kingdom, yet, only a few years 
ago, it was discovered in the capital of 
that country that persons were murdered 
for the sake of obtaining the value of 
their dead bodies. If his noble and fearned 
Friend looked more narrowly into the sub- 
ject to which he had adverted, he would 
find. that the atrocities which be had de- 
scribed were more mixed up with the sys- 
tem of Thuggeé than his noble Friend 
seémmed to think. Noble Lords were 
aware that the Thugs thade it a matter of 
pleasure to commit murder, and that many 
of them even thought that they were doing 
good to their victims by sending them to 
another world. The exertions of the Go- 
vernment had been direeted to the stp- 
pression of Thuggee, but he feared the 
attempts had not been altogether success- 
ful, With this feeling, then, the Thogs 
murdeted the parents, and probably pre- 
served the children from some indefinite 
feeling of pity, As for preserving them 
for the purpose of selling them as slaves, 
the value of children in this respect Was 
little or nothing. If the crimes were per- 
petrated for the purpose of getting meal 
by the sale of slaves, these parties woul 
get infinitely more by preserving the By 
rents and selling them as slaves... He 
trusted that his noble and learned Friend 
would turn his attention to the whole sub- 
ject, and more especially to the minute of 
Lord Auckland. In the year 1833, Par- 
liawent had directed the government of 
Iudia to make inquiries as to the state of 
slavery in India, in consequence of whieh 
the law commissioners in India had tho. 
roughly investigated the subject, and had 
furnished their reports. He thought that 
Patliament had wisely directetl that the 





initiation in legislation on this subject 
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should be left. with the Governor-general . 
and‘ .touncil.... These documents were at 


the» present time under the consideration 
of the Governor-general of India, who; 
from his local knowledge and facilities of 
obtaining: information, was much better 
able to ptepare a law on the subject than 
theParliament athome. The Governor- 
general had been requested more than 
otiee’ to -hasten the proceedings for this 
purpose; and he ‘could assure his noble 
and learned Friend that there was every 
disposition at home to accede to any mea- 
sure on the subject likely to be attended 
with success. 

‘Lord Brougham said, it was distinctly 
stated in the report that the object the 
persous had in'view in the commission of 
these ‘atrorities was, that they might ob- 
tain possession of the children for the pur- 

se of selling them. There was no doubt, 

wever, that the practice was mixed up 
with Thuggee of one kind or another, but 
it'was described as a new kind of Thuggee 
introduced by the temptation of the slave 
market: He could not help feeling that 
his noble Friend had been very unlocky 
in his reference to the proceedings that 
had occurred a few years ago in Scot- 
land. If he (Lord Brougham) wished to 
select a fact which wendd We illustrative of 
the atrocities of this + pees of slavery, he 
could not have found an instance more 
strikingly appropriate and illustrative of 
his case than that to which his noble 
Friend had directed the attention of the 
House. It ‘happened that some years 
before the discovery of these disgrace- 
ful proceedings, ‘three or four’ friends 
and himself were discussing the subject of 
the enormous price of dead bodies for the 
purpose of anatomical dissection. He re- 
collected that his friend, Mr. John Smith, 
the late Member for Midhurst, was one of 
the eer present; from a circumstance 
which he would’ presently state. It was 
said; ‘inthe course of the conversation in 

uestion, that from 25/. to 30/. was giver 

a body for anatomical purposes. He 
them predicted, that if something was not 
immediately done to procure a supply at a 
moderate rate, would have murders 
committed on the poorer classes for the 
sake ‘of selling their dead bodies. After- 
wards when the atrocities alluded - to 
had attracted public attention, Mr. Smith 
reminded him’ of his prediction. »It was 
precisely the same thing with the slave 
‘matket; where the profit led to’ the 
tration ‘of the crimes, the similar crimes 
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described in the report. Therefore, instead 
fe this serving) as Ay argument against 

im, it was quite the opposite way , and, it 
showed that. the same, course should be. 
taken now in, the Indian case which had 
been. pursued in, the, English... A. bill, 
had been brought into Parliament, and 
passed into.a-law.in consequence of those 
murders, to facilitate the procuring. dead 
bodies for anatomical. purposes,..and he 
would venture to say, that, since that time 
no enormities of the same kind had 
pened in any part of the kingdom. He 
was not aware that the report im question 
had been Jaid before Parliament. so far back 
as April: -he was out of the country,at the 
time, and did not hear of any having been 
made until a week or ten days ago: He 
had, however, read every part of it with 
care. He would only add, that he should 
feel. great satisfaction in examining the 
minute of his noble Friend, Lord, Auck- 
land, to which the noble. Lord referred. 
Under the circumstances he should: not 
press for the production of the report of 
Dr. Madden, 

Motion withdrawn. 

Adjourned. 


me a 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, October 5, 1841. 


Minortzs.] Petitions Presented. By Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, from William Ashurst and others, for a Tax on 
Property.—From Meetings held in the West Riding of 
York, Leeds;:and Sheffield, for the’ abolition’ of the 
Silent System of Prison, Discipline ; from ‘London, ; for 
Inquiry into the Anatomy Act; from Leeds, Pershore, 
and individuals, for Universal Suffrage é&c.; and from Mr. 
Templer, for the equalisation of the Stamp Duties.— 
By Dr. Bowring, from Dublin, and an individual for 
the abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. Ferrand, from an 
individual, against the Repeal of the Corn-laws. —By Mr. 
Hawes, from Dunstable, and Northampton; by» Mr. 
Cobden, from. ‘Eccles, and other, places, and :by Mr. 
W. Ellis, from Leicester, for the Repeal of the Corn-laws. 
—By Mr. W. Patton, from Magistrates of Lancashire, 
relating to County. Rates.-—By Mr. Hindley, from 
Warrington, for vote by Ballot,—By Mr, M. J. 
O'Connell, to abolish Declarations on Oath against 
Popery.—By Mr. Lyall, from the county of Charlotte, 
New Brunswick, against alteration in the Timber Duties, 


By Mr. ‘Cresswell, from Liverpool, for inquiry into the 
most eligible station for West India Mail Packets.—By 
Mr. Wakley, from William Morriss, for Inquiry into his 
Dynamic Engines; aud from Mr. Webb, for Inquiry ‘into 
the Prevention of Railway Accidents.——By Mr. P. M. Stew- 
art, from Paisley; by Mr. Yorke, from York ; and Mr. 
Cobden, from Woodley, for inquiry into Public Distress. 
By Mr. Sheil, from Thomas. Steele; :for Abolition 
of Coronation Oath, relating to Roman Catholics. “” 


Tax Case or Mr. M‘Leop.] Sir C. 
Napier wished to know from the Secretary 














P29 = Private ‘Business. 
of the Admiralty, whether orders had been 
sérit'‘Guit to réveive Mr. M‘Leod'on ‘board 
one’ of hér Majesty's ships, in case of his 
acquittal. ° He ‘understood, that considéra- 
ble excitement prevailed in America upon 
this subject, ‘and he’ thought, that steps 
plight to’be taken to'protect!Mr. M*Leod. 
‘Sir R. Peel said; he was’ sure, that the 
gallant Adimiral must feel, that it would 
not bé proper ‘for her Majesty’s ‘Govern- 
mént, at this' moment, to be called on’ to 
givé information ‘as’ to ‘what steps’ would 
be taki fit case of a‘ certain oie Mp 
in which Mr. M*Leod might ‘be involved. 
On consideration, ‘he was ‘sure, it would 
occur té ‘the gallant Admiral, that it would 
not’ be tight to’ press for an aswer. 
Subject at’an end. ; 


Private Busrness.] Reports of the 
30th of August and Ist of October, read. 

Lord ‘Granville Somerset moved, that 
the ‘Standing Orders “be read. © Orders 
read seriatim. The noble Lord then’ pro- 
posed’the adoption of several alterations in 
the Standing Orders relative to the regu- 
lation of the Private Business, 

Agreed to. 

Standing Orders, as amended, adopted. 


Petitions to Her Magszsry.] . Mr. 
Bro.herton wished to know from the right 
hon. Baronet what was about to be done 
with respect to the petitions to her Majesty 
(praying Parliament not to be prorogued), 
and which had been forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of State? There was no official 
letter ‘acknowledging the receipt of these 

itions. 

Sir R. Peel knew, that it was the inten- 
tention of his ‘right hon. Friend to go 
down, to-morrow, to. Windsor, for the pur- 


of presenting all the petitions, that 
Rad “hae ecei geal; to her Majesty. 
Adjourned, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, October 6, 1841. 
Mrworzs.} New Members.. W. . Thompson, Esq., for 
Westmoreland; R. Pulsford, Esq., for Hereford’ (City) ; 
H. Meynell,. Esq., for Lisburn ; J. Ffolliott, Esq., for 


By Sir Robert Inglis, ftom. Billy, for 
- the’restoration of the ten suppressed Irish Bishoprics, and 


fe 


Thompsun; from the county 
against alteration of the Timber Duties. 


fd 


‘oExporration | or, Macuinery.] Mr. 
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Walker ‘begged to know’ whether it» was 
intended to revive the committee ‘which’ 
sat last year upom the subject of ma- 
chinery ? y-1 ie 
Mr. Gladstone could not answer the 
question. There: were’ many important 
questions connected with the Board »of 
‘Trade, with reference to which) it‘iwes: 
impossible, in so short a time,’ to come: 
to any positive determination ;: and) that: 
relating te the exportation of machinery: 
was one. /It should, however, be fully'con- 
sidered before next Session. 


Boroven or Carnarvon.}-. Mr. iC, 
Buller: rose to :call, the attention of the 
House to the petitioo, of Lord; G, Paget 
(presented the Ist of October,) complaing. 
ing of the decision against the sufficiency of 
the recognizance in respect of his former. 
petition, on the ground. that it was not. 
taken before a magistrate having jurisdic- 
tion in Westminster ; and. praying \to be 
allowed to present another petition, .com- 
plaining of the election and returo, for the 
borough of Carnarvon. If the question 
were to be decided upon the! ground of 
strict law, he was quite aware that there 
was at once a decisive answer to the mo-+ 
tion which he was about. to make. Bat 
it was not on that ground he F emens it; 
and he hoped the House would regard it 
asa question of equity, and’ give relief 
to the petitioner, who had been. disap- 
pointed by the-decision of the examiner 
upon a point of law: for. the | first,, time 
raised. The ground of the failure of the 
recognizances was, that the magistrates 
before whom they were entered. into was 
not a magistrate acting in his own 
county—was not a magistrate of Middle- 
sex. | The petitioner had been: led into 
the error by no omission ‘or ‘negligence 
of his own. He had acted upon the au+ 
thority of legal advisers of eminence in 
the profession, who informed him that the 
act of Parliament: directing affirlavits and 
recoguizances to be sworn'and taken:ip 
these matters, authorized such ‘ affidavits 
to: be sworm before one of |-her ‘Majesty's 
justices of the eo meen that any, and 
every justice had power to:act ,ministe- 
rially ‘in. the taking of such’ affidavits 
and ‘recognizances, without. reference’ to 
his local jurisdiction. Relying‘upon’ that 
opinion,’ the petitioner had’ acted: +as, -he 
did, believing that he was-eutering’ into 
a valid’ recognizance. Had. be been ap- 





prised of ‘the error in time, hé-could’ have 
rectified: it, while it-was owing to the 


st Borough 


dubious wording of the act that the error 
had been committed; and although, ac- 
cording to the strict interpretation of the 
law, a justice of the peace could not ke 
said to be a justice of the peace, except 
in his own county, he hoped the House 
would not on this occasion, and under 
the circumstances, view the case other- 
wise than as one of equity. He put it 
te the House, whether the case of the 
petitioner was not one of those in which 
the House would grant indulgence, so 
that he might not be prejudiced by a 
technical error. The hon. and learned 
Member concluded by moving— 
“ That Lord George Paget he allowed to 
nt another petition, complaining of the 
ast election and return for the borough of 
Carnarvon, pursuant to the prayer of the said 
petition.” 

The Attorney-General said, that the ut- 
most strength of the case on behalf of the 
petitioner was this—that he had made a 
mistake, and now threw himself upon the 
consideration of the House, to allow him 
to stand in the same position as if he 
had not committed it. It seemed to him, 
however, very difficult to misunderstand 
the meanivg of the clause in the act iu 
question, which empowered the justice of 
the peace to take the recognizances, the 
justice of the peace being understood to 
mean the justice of the peace of the juris- 
diction mentioned in the act. Out of his 
own jurisdiction the individual could not 
act as justice of the peace, nor was he held 
asisuch, As far, therefore, as the law of 
the case was concerned, there could net, he 
conceived, be a doubt that the decision 
against. the petitioner had been a correct 
one. But an appeal was made to the 
good feeling of the House to allow the 
petitioner to retrace his steps. He could 
net but look with much alarm to such ap- 
plications, if successful, as they opened the 
door to continued and indefinite appeals on 
the same ground from the decisions of the 
tribunal appoioted by the act, founded ona 
plea to which no limit could be put ; so 
that, ia fact, the House would not know 
where to draw the line and stop. The 
Sessional orders also stood directly in the 
way of this application, the fourteen days 
having e . Whether on that ground 
alone the House would feel itself compe- 
tent to entertain the application, was a 
matter to be decided by the Chair. 

Mr. J. Jervis observed, that his hon. 
and learned Friend had only entered on 
the law of the case, in order to show that 
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of Carnarvon. hiad 
there was a bond fide ground for this appli- 
i hon. ea lieseed Attorney» 
general feared that they would not know 
here ‘if they entertained sueh ap- 
plications. The | Fr seppien to him 
avery simple one. They stop where- 
ever they perceived that there were not 
bond fide Ft post for granting the indul- 
gence. He contended, that the Jaw. .was 
by no means so-elearly ascertained as that 
the petitioner might not. reasonably have 
been misled in the first instance; indeed, 
he had acted, it appeared, in accordance 
with very high legal advice... It.wasa 
matter open to doubt, whether recogni- 
zances so entered into by a magistrate out 
of his jurisdiction might. no idiots, 
There was the authority of Hawkins for 
that. Nor had the petitioners had due no- 
tice of the objection to his recognizanees. 
The examiuer had received the affidavit, 
and endorsed the petition, and the four- 
teen days were allowed to elapse before the 
sitting Member served his notice of ohjec- 
tion. So that the petition was thus thrown 
over by a merely technical objection, and 
he was thus deprived, by a merely tech- 
nical form, of his opportunity of contesting 
the seat, to which he was entitled to. as- 
sume that he had a right. There were 
cases ov record, where time, under such 
ciycumstances, had been given. In the 
Pontefract case, which oceurred in 1837, 
the surety had been improperly described, 
and time was given to prepare a fresh peti- 
tien. In the Dudley case, which also oc- 
curred in 1837, the same cause produced 
the same indulgence ; and in the Limerick 
case, a similar indulgence was granted, be- 
cause the affidavit bad been improperly 
sworn to, Here were distinct cases. where 
the rules and practice of the House had 
been departed from, because the petitions 
were bond fide, and not for the purpose of 
annoyance or vexation ; yet in the present 
case, it was sought strictly to adhere to the 
technical rule, and thus perhaps to preserve 
the seat to the sitting Member, when it 
might tarn out that he was not entitled to 
it. This was one of the first. questions 
arising out of the construction of the new 
act, and. he thought that it was.a case in 
which the House could not do wrong by 
granting indulgence. 

The Solicitor-General hoped the House 
would not countenanee this application, as 
it went materially to interfere with the 
whole object which his right hen. Friend, 


the Member for Tamworth had had ia view, 
in introducing his measure oa the subject 











from the imputation of being guided by 
y motives. The cases which his hon. 
and learned Friend had adduced 
port of his view, were precisely the class 
of cases which showed the House the in- 
convenience of interfering at all. One 
ease was ‘made the pretext for the intro- 
duction of another, until it was considered 
necessary to pass a measure that would 
prevent such cases coming before the 
House under any cireumstances, The 
hon, and learned Rennie said ome 
but boud eases ought to escape from 
the i who ead dacide whether 
they were bond fide cases or not? Would 
not that be re-opening the whole evil 
which it had been the dest c = right 
hon. Friend to put a stop to? That being 
the view which he took of the case, he 
would not enter into the facts; but he 
could not help remarking, that it was ex- 
traordinary it should have been thought 
necessary to have recourse to any legal 
opinion, or that the reeognizancea should 
have been entered into at Cardigan, when 
there were so many justices of the peace 
in Westminster, when could have 
been entered into before the examiner him- 
self. He hoped the House would not enter- 
tain the application, should the hou. and 
learned it. 


press 

Mr. J. Jervis, in explanation, observed, 
that the petitioner's agent had taken coun- 
sel’s opinion on the subject. 

Sir R Peel said, it seems to me some- 
what remarkable, that the learned counsel, 
whose was taken, did not refer to 
the form of the reeogynizances. If he had 
looked to the form of the recognizances, 
there are some words in them, which ought 
to have excited some suspicion in hig mind 
that no other justice of the peace could 
take the recognisances, except a justice 
aeting within his ow noe The 
words ey te of Parli et are, ‘ er 
justice of the peace’ in county 
(blank)” It te me, that the Act 
of Parliament disti i 


justice of peace before whom the recogni- 
nth eanteniasd inte, should be a juctice 
af the peace acting within his owe juris- 
diction, and not merely a justice of the 


i 
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in.a cextain locality. J have not the 
t haitationta.as ing bali he a 
admits the prayer of the present petition, 
they will go far to do away with any bene, 
fit which might be expected from the pass. 
ing of the Act of post Benel The House, 
with its eyes perfectly open, and fully sen- 
sible of the evils that would accrue from 
allowing party feelings to operate in. ti 
decision of election cases, passed, that, bi 
That Act of. Parliament appointed. two 
tribunals ; one for the trial of election pe. 
titions, namely, the select committee ; the 
other, the examiner of recognizances, who 
was to decide onthe validity of pain 
recognizances, Observe the words whi 
the act makes use of, in declaring, that the 
decision of the election committee shall be 
final and conclusive :— wih 
“The committee shall decide and report 
their decision to the House, which decision 
shall be final and conclusive between the par- 
ties to all intents and purposes,” 


And, in the other ease :— 


“The decision of the examiner of recognie 
zances shall be final and conclusive against all 
parties,” 

If, then, you consent to interfere. with 
the decision of the examiner of recogni- 
sauces, why not interfere with the derision 
of the committee: The terms applied to 
the one are not stronger than those applied 
to the other, and there is no reason if the 
House sets aside the decision of the ex- 
aminer of izances, why ies 
should not come forward and say, ‘* the 
decision of the committee was wrong, and 
set aside that also.” Hf the House inter- 
fere to ascertain whether the parties acted 
with bora fides, there will be no end:to 
litigation of this kind. Is. it. not. better 
even to submit to some. eases of hardship, 
even supposing them to arise, than to ‘in- 
terfere with the decision of the courts 
where that’ decision was intended tobe 
final and conclusive. I hepe the House 
will not interfere to inquire whether the 
party acted with bona fides or mala fides ; 
for even if the decision of the’ examiner 
were wrong, I would say, that it would be 
better to abide by it. I thiok it.is better 
that you should allow, that that. decision 
should be final than to go again inte the 
matter, on the ground, that there was evi- 
dence, that the petitioner had given a 
fee for advice from counsel; and that. 
had aright to expeet good advice. Now, 
if you are to make it a ground, that the 
petition should be received, because the 





petitioner paid.a large fee, and expected 


good advice, I must at once admit, with 
 anagpel fom the legal 
var. cases of appeal will be very nume- 


», Mr.. Hawes.recommended his hon. and 


learned Friend to. withdraw the motion. 
For his.own part, he was prepared to abide 
ne words imc act; for he thought 
it.a dangerous ent to give this House 
the.power of deciding whether a petition 
inst.the return of a Member was bond 
faeor not. 

Mr,.C, Buller felt obliged to follow the 
unpalateable advice of his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Lambeth, and was willing to 
withdraw the motion. He hoped, how- 
ever, that what had occurred would cause 
petitioners to attend more carefully to the 
words.of the act. : 

Mr...7'. Duncombe wished to say a few 
words before the motion was withdrawn. 
He believed, that in the most corrupt times, 
in the most corrupt state of the representa- 
tion, there never was more bribery, corrup- 
tion,er intimidation than at the last election. 
He.believed, that most of the Members of 
the present House owed their seats to such 
means... He did not mean to blame one 
side of the House more than another ; for 
he believed the hands upon that side were 
not .a whit cleaner than those on the other 
side... He wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet. (Sir R. Peel) whether it were his 
intention to propose a remedy in the course 
ofthe next Session, to put an end to bri- 
bery,.and_ intimidation ? 

Sir R. Peel—I have no personal experi- 
ence of: the extent of the evils of which the 
hon.. Member complains, as I happen to 
representa remarkably pure constituency, 
and I do not believe Mw there is onan 
son.in the town which I represent accessi- 
ble.to.the influence of bribery. At the 
same time 1am afraid that the general 
impression is.well founded, that of late 

jears..the practice of bribery at elections 
rather. increased than diminished. I 

am sure that. nobody more sincerely la- 
ments the prevalence of such practices 
than I do... L.also regret the prevalence of 
treating, and I volunteered last year to 
ive my cordial co-operation to the noble 
ont when -he introduced a bill for- the 
purpose of putting an end to bribery, and 
putting an end, as far as was practicable, 
to.the. practice. of treating. I am sure the 
hon..Member opposite is himself aware of 
the difficulty of dealing with a matter of 


this kind, and of the extreme danger in| 
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venactment of interfering 
of the subject, so far as 
y might not be worse than 
the evil which it was to remove. At the 
same time I have no hesitation to say that - 
I will give my cordial assent to any mea- 
sure that shall appear to me: calculated: to 
put an end to all undue treating. 1 think 
it very probable that the noble Lord the 
Member for London, may call the atten- 
tion of the House to this subject next 
Session. It is a subject of great difficulty ; 
and I hope that the hon. Member will not 
at present require from me any pledge that 
I will bring ina bill on the subject. At 
the same time I will give the subject e 
consideration, and I cordially concur 
the hon. Member in the desire that these 
oop should be extinguished, so far as 
aws can extinguish them. 

Mr. Ewart wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet, whether he would go to meet the 
real source of the evil by adopting a differ- 
ent distribution of the constituencies? He 
could assure the House, that, as he believed, 
as long as they had small constituencies 
they never could eradicate the evil. 

Sir R. Peel—I will tell the hon. Mem- 
ber at once that my confidence in the par- 
ticular remedy he has suggested has been 
much abated by recent experience. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury has said, that 
at the last election bribery and corruption 
prevailed to a greater extent: than was 
ever before known. I think there cannot 
be a question that the Reform Bill made a 
great increase in the constituencies. One 
of the benefits from the Reform 
Bill was that it would diminish bri ; 
but yet we hear it avowed that since t 
extension of the constituencies, bribery and 
corruption have prevailed to a greater ex. 
tent than before. When I hear this I am 
compelled to doubt whether a further in- 
crease of the constituencies would be an 
effectual remedy for bribery and corruption. 

Mr. Ewart—My observations were only 
intended to apply to the small constitu- 
encies. 

Sir R. Peel—Some of the worst cases 
which I heard of took place in the large 
towns. In some places the extent of bri- 
bery and corruption was enormous. © It 
would be invidious to name particular 
places, but I believe that the metropolitan 
towns of certain counties might be named. 
If certain election petitions which have 
been presented should be. persevered in, 
and which I hope will: be-the case, it will 
show that some of the worst cases of bribery 


with the 
the 
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have occurred in large towns. Nothing 
would give me more satisfaction than to 
see the cases of some of those lurge towns 
teken up by tse House, and that signal 
examples should be made of those places 
PAP RT He whe- 
they were small or large me 2 in 
which those corrupt practices occurred. 

Dr. Bowri to ask the right 
hon. Baronet if he did not think that the 
introduction of the vote by ballot would 
do away with the bribery ? 

Sir R. Peel—I will not at present enter 
into that question ; but my great objection 
to’ the vote by ballot is that it tends to 
increase, rather than diminish, bribery and 


corruption. 

Mr. H. R. Yorke said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had been pleased to say, t 
bribery was as extensive, and more 80, 
— Reform Bill ae but he 
would not su, to the t hon. Ba- 
ronet the slecwan that a i of the 
Reform Bill was necessary, and that a new 

m — better wre lated to win 
the respect e coun an the present, 
which was allowed re pielective of so 
much corruption. 

Sir R. Peel: I should deprecate the 
logical interference to be drawn from 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman, 
a would be a repeal of the Reform 

ill. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Lunatic Asytums (Scor.anp).) Mr. 
. Wakley said, he did not rise for the pur- 
[oes of submitting any motion to the 
ouse; but if he was out of order in 
addressing it, without making a motion, 
he would do so, The question connected 
with the custody of insane persons, was 
one of importance, and the general 
impression respecting the law on the sub- 
ject was, that it required improvement, 
not only with re; to the manner of 
ing to the asylum, but also 
with regard to the manner in which they 
were treated when there. The first law 
on this ‘subject relating to Scotland was 
passed in the year 1815, and he believed 
that it was designed in a beneficent spirit. 
However, cases had occurred, which proved 
that it was ineffectual in securing the 
object for which it was passed. It ap- 
peared that by that statute, the custody 
of insane persons was intrusted to the 
sheriffs; who had the power, not only to 
toa lunatic asylum, but to 

» their proper: care after 
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they were sent to those -e 
He would not detain the 
minutes in stating a case, which 


assure them, was well worthy OMB. 


attention. In Apri’. 1840, a gentleman 
seated in his brenkfast-room was visited 
by the keeper of an asylum near Glasgow, 
who entered his eae with a warrant 
from the sheriff, for the purpose of —_ 
him to his asylum. The gentleman 
at whose instance the warrant had been 
issued, but he received no reply. He 
then asked the name of the a 
tleman who had testified to his i y: 
But he received no reply, and it appeared 
that the sheriff, without seeing the party, 
had issued a warrant for sending him to 
the lunatic asylum. The keeper of the 
asylum accompanied the patient. Within 
one week after he had been in the asylum, 
he addressed the sheriff on the subject, 
entreating him to state at whose instance 
he was confined, and beseeching him to 
pay him a visit. To that letter, which 
was transmitted on the Ist of May, 1840, 
he received no answer. On the 27th ot 
June, one of the visiting physicians who 
attended the asylum admitted, in the pre- 
sence of the governor, that he saw no 
symptom of insanity in the mind of the 
patient. On the 4th, and on the 21st of 
July, the same physician made a similar 
admission, but said he thought the patient 
should undergo a longer probation. On 
the 30th of Se irene one of al pb sheriff's 
substitutes, two addition: a ns 
attended the asylum, and the patient, in 
their presence, entreated that his case 
might be examined, declaring that he was 
ready to submit to any test, and that he 
believed that he was confined in conse- 
quence of some misunderstanding with his 
family. All these entreaties were made 
without avail. On the 8th of October, 
the brother of the patient attended. The 
patient asked him why he was confined ? 
and the reply of his brother was, that he 
believed it was owing to the interference 
of a parcel of doctors. . On the 16th of 
October, the patient again requested that 
there might an investigation of ‘his 
case, and the application was again refused. 
On the 4th of ber he intreated the 
governor of the institution to place him 
in @ private room, and thus to remove him 
from constant intercourse with the insane 

le, stating that it was his sincere be- 
ief, that an attempt was being made to 
drive him mad. is application was also 


refused, although the patient declared that 
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he was prepared tq pay all the 
Im this ease he purposely Abstaines from 
mentioning names, because it was too late 
i the Session for the parties to anawer 
the statement, but there were some names 
a daa daetabing vinak ‘the 26th 
of Septem Visiting physician again 
attended, » im the presence of. a 
, John Walker, he declared that 
‘he: beheved that the gentleman of whose 
ease he was ing was perfectly ‘sane, 
‘Fhe testimonial of John Walker was as 
im iy ; 
8 Jane 24,1841. certify that I have seen 
Mr. William ——, daily for more than ten 
months, during which time he has always been 
soued ay and very quiet, 
Dr. +. declare, that he was quite well on the 
26th of ‘December last, and I told that to 
‘Dr, —. 


“ Joun Watxer, Keeper.” 


Op the 2nd of January, the keeper of} the 


the asylum admitted to the patient, that 
believed he had been placed in con- 


ine! Wt § uence of HoH Th ante 
with his family, He requested the kee 
of the as ae to batarfere with his ph i s 


tives, and to permit him to be admitted 
to a public examination ; but all his ap- 
plications were unavailing. On the 13th 
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to go and fetch @ sharp attorney for him. 
No application was made to any. legal ad- 
viser, but he told the ef the hotel 
is case, and entrea them, ta. regeue 
him. They did interfere, and he was taken 
before the Mayor of Carlisle; and after an 


him in Carlisle, The magistrates gave 

im a certificate, stating that they had 

examined him, and that he had showr 

no symptoms of insanity, and therefore 

they had released him from, the custody 

of the keeper, That certificate was as 
WS i- ° 


‘of February, the visiting physician again| folio 


admitted that he was well. On the 4th 
of June it that Mr. Douglas, a 
rgeon, was called in, and he gave the 
towing certificate, that the gentleman 
was not insane :-— 
« memnee House, dune 21, 1841. 
*¢T have this day visited Mr, William 
and see nothing insane about him at present, 
“ James Dovcxas, Surgeon.” 


On the 21st of June, the same surgeon 
again attended, but the doctor, in whose 
custody he was lodged, refused to receive 
the certificate of the surgeon, and said he 
would -receive no testimonial or certificate, 
esery? from the sheriff, or the physician of 
pstitution. On the 29th of June, 
after he had been in prison fourteen 
months, the sheriff vis‘ted the asylum, 
when he examined the case, and the 
gentleman believed he had given the sheriff 
every satisfaction. He entreated him to 
ant a public investigation of the case, 

md he referred him to the affidavits of 
John Walker, and of the visiting physi- 
Glan. ‘The sheriff said that he take 





> 


oo case into rohit g Membr 
e ing wh eard 
Gat Hn ‘iby 


foage 


sheriff on the subject, 








“On Wednesday, the 21st day ef July, 
1841, Mr, William —— was brought hefore 
us, having been pursued from Scotland by 
Dr. ——, from a private asylum near Glasgow, 
who wished us to detain him, he having eseaped 
from that asylum; but on examining the said 
William ——, he showed no symptoms of in- 
sanity, and consequently we refused to inter- 
fere. (Signed) 

“ Joun Dixon, Mayor of Carlisle. 

Joun Fawcett, J. P. 

Georce Purnt, J. P.” 

The Gentleman who had suffered in this 
way was at present in Londoe, and had 
been introduced to him by a Member of 
that House. He did not dare to return 
to Scotland, lest he should be again seized 
and sent to the asylum, He wished to 
ask the Lord-advoeate if he could ‘hold 
out any hope, that, if that gentleman 
should retura-to his family and his pro- 
perty, he would not be again subj 
to the treatment which he had already 
suffered. He knew ‘that by law the 
sheriff had ample power; but whether it 
was that he had not time to attend to bis 
duties, or for seme other reason, this gen- 
tleman did not dare to return to hia native 
country, for fear of being again subjected 








Mal Tamworth 


to similar persecutions. The very character 
of the House was concernedsin the matter, 
The sheriff, aceording to the 55th of George 
thé 3rd, was bound to liberate-the party if 
improperly confined.. Until the party in 
the present instance was poy we eleven 
months it did-not appear that the sheriff 
paid him a visit: The person in this case 
did not - know the name ‘of the individual 
at-whose instance, nor o/ the medical 
gentleman on whose certificate, he was 
corifined.. The hon, Member concluded 
by moving for a return of the persons con- 
fined’ in the lunatic asylums in Scotland 
ip the ~ 1840 and 184}. 

Sir W. Rae said, that nothing could be 
more distressing than that a person of 
sound ‘mind should be imprisoned in a 
lunatic asylum. He gave the hon. Gentle- 
man due credit for the caution he had 
observed in not mentioning the names of 
the individuals. He would have wished 
that he had observed the same caution 
with respect to the place from which the 
complaint came, for he had mentioned 
that the individual was confined in a pri- 
vate asylum neat Glasgow, He thought 
the wiser course would have been for the 
hon. Member to have mentioned the 
case to him some days before, and he 
would have inquired into the matter, and 
be enabled to afford some explanation, 
but until the hon. Member rose to state 
the case, he knew nothing of it whatever, 
All he could promise the hon. Member 
was, that he would make the most miaute 
and anxious inquiry into the facts of the 
ease. The subject was one to which he 
had paid much attention, and in which he 
felt: the deepest. possible interest. Under 
the present state of the law, if any person 
received into a lunatic asylum an indivi. 
dual without. a warrant from the sheriff of 
the county, he was liable to a peouniary 
penalty. The course of ing in 
such cases was to make an application to 
the sheriff to lodge the party in the asylum. 
The sheriff could only grant the requisite 
authority on a medical certificate of a 
particular description. The, members. of 
the University of Edimburgh, and of the 
faculty of Glasgow, had four members of 
their number appointed tors of mad- 
houses in Scotland, and the medical cer- 
tificate should be written by one of those in- 
spectors, and by one of them alone, From 
his. own experience as frequent official vi- 
sitor to lunatic asylums, he knew that 
many persons whe wera insane would 
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maintain that they, were. ia their perfect 
senses, and theic insanity oaly displayed 
itself-when they were don some 
particular point. He knew shat-there, aa 
a description of insane persons who i 
nately protested their sanity, and who ge- 
nerallysucceeded in proving ituatil touched 
upon the particular cause of mania, when 
their disordered state of mind soon became 
apparent. He feared that the case whieh 
had been brought under the notice ofthe 
House by the hon. Member for Fi ' 
was oneof that description, However; 
pains should be taken to ascertain the 
truth. 
Mr. Wakley trusted the unfortunate 
gentleman, whose case he had Said before 
the house would obtain the protection he 
solicited, and he hoped the whole subj 
of the treatment of the insane w 
undergo investigation next Session, ag the 
state of many private madhouses in thi 
country was a disgrace to the age. He 
would suggest, that before a party could 
be confined in any, madhouse, whether 
ublic or private, he shguld be taken be- 
ore a public tribunal and examined. 
Motion withdrawn, 


Tamwortu Memoriar.] Mr. Ward 
wished to put a question to. the right hon. 
Baronet, the Secretary for the Home De~ 
per vila relating to a circumstance 4 

ad excited. great surprise in, Tamworth. 
A memorial had been sent, up from that 
borough to be presented to her Majesty 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
A report was current that a an the 
memorial, with, signatures appended, had 
been sent from the Home Office to the 
mayer of Tamworth, and snbjected to a 
sctutiny of the signatures. The petson 
who had stated this to him was a man of 
the greatest respectability, who was inca. 
pable of sirculating any assertion destitute 
of foundation, A hand-bill had ake 
published in the place, re that tk 
names to the petition were all genuine, 
and that every person had given his ad- 
dress, which showed that the impression 
of the truth of the. report was genuine. 
He had never heard that the course of 
making an inquiry into the sigaateres of 
a petition had been hitherto adopted, and 
he hoped to receive from ‘the right hon. 
Baronet.a denial of the fact, or am ex- 
planation of the circumstances, as 

Sir.J.,,Graham was not aware, antil 


about. five minutes ago, that the hon. 





‘GerPleman intended to put this question: 
baton Gentleman was quite''right in 
it he* had stated in“ the beginning of 
his remarks, and he (Sir J. Graham) had 
had the honour that day to present the 
Tamworth petition to her Majesty, exactly 
a8 he had received it. Her Majesty was 
infortned of the number of signatures ap- 
pended to it, and of the prayer of the 
ition, The hon. Gentleman had also 
en rightly informed that, before he laid 
e petition before her Majesty, he had 
thought it his duty to verify ihe signatures 
‘giinexed to-that petition. The hon. Gen- 
man said that before making his state- 
tment to the House he had received infor- 
mation which he believed to come from a 
credible quarter. He acted with the same 
precaution, and before transmitting the 
petition to Tamworth, to ascertain the 
authenticity of the signatures, he was in- 
formed.on authority entitled to credit that 
ithe petition had been most improperly got 
up, >that 'false. signatures had been put to 
its and that many of the petitioners were 
not. free agents when they signed it. He 
had:felt that no-petition ought to be pre- 
isented' to-her Majesty respecting which 
these; statements: could . be: made with 
tedth; dnd -he had: therefore resolved, as 
the;omost direct»'and open conduct he 
could pursue; to send the petition, with- 
out theslightest concealment to the mayor 
fTamworth, ‘stating the report made to 
him,and asking him to verify the facts. 
‘He tiow held in his hand the report of the 
tiavor of Tamworth, which, toa ve 
Considerable ‘extent, bore out the origina 
statement, but, on considering it, he did 
fot thiok ‘itso impugned the character of 
the'pétition as to justify him in withholding 
it’ from ber Macy: But since the hon. 
Gentleman had asked the question, and 
‘stated it to be his inipression that all the 
signatures were genuine, he would just 
tad the document, in order that it might 
@ seen in what manner the signatures 
‘obtained. The following was’ the 


mayor's report 

rhe Tamworth, Sep, 30, 1841. 

* ©8in—Having “had the honour to receive 
‘your letter of the 25th inst,, together with the 
address which I now return, I proceeded with 
the -assistance of some of my friends to col- 
legt the following information :— 
aott The assistance to. which I bave alluded 
been rendered by such persons as I con- 
from their. extensive and familiar 
of ‘the inhabitants, would the most 
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readily “be able ‘to recognise the sigtiatures to 
theaddtess) if bond fide, © 0) 

“Tn ‘the first place we found a very great 
number of the names to be those of persons 
totally unknown ‘to us, which could’ not have 
been the ‘case had wi been really inhabitants 
of this borough.” Whether, ‘therefore,’ as “to 
this‘ portion, ‘the’ names be’ of “persons ‘who 
exist or not elsewhere, neither’ IT nor any 
friends can undertake to assert. 

« There is ‘also throughout thelist of names 
a frequent tition -of signatires; as, 
fie Mhatanie: the Pe. of George Starkey oc- 
curs three ‘times, ‘when in fact, they ate only 
two of that name. ‘The name of Thonias 
Starkey occurs three times, although there is 
ouly, one of that: name. The name.of John 
Starkey occurs three. times, there being only 
one of the name ; there are the names of two 
William Starkeys, neither of whom consented 
to have his name put down; alse two Sarah 
Starkeys and two Elizabeth Starkeys, although 
in fact there is only one of each, and Chas. 
Starkey’s name appears, though there! is:no 
such person. ' The name of William Deville 
occurs three times, though there. is. but 
one of that name. The name of John 
Clarson occurs three times,. though, in 
fact, there are only two of that name, ex- 
cepting an infant two years old; and tione 
who consented to sign. The names of Charles 
Clarson occurs twice, there being only one 
who consented to sign the petition. The name 
of Ann: Clarson’ also. occurs, ‘though, theré: is 
no such person';-and. the name of Catherine 
Clarson oceurs twice, though none of that name 
can. be found, ; The name of Buxton occurs 
twenty times; though there are only seven of 
that name. We have not thought it recuisite 
farther to multiply instances of this kind, and, 
therefore, our inquiry has been limited to only 
a few names; but' we have’no doubt, were we 
to extend our inquiry, that the same.sort.of 
repetition would be found to. occur ‘through. 
ou 


t. 

“Tt also appears that very many inhabitants, 
whose names are attached to the petition, nei- 
ther signed it themselves, nor consented to 
have their names put down by others. “Th 
following are a few of the instances :— 

**The names of John and Ann Westbury 
are attached entirely without their knowledge 
or consent, and these names also.occur: twice 
over. The names of William Farebrother and 
his wife, of Joseph, Thomas, and Henry Wood- 
cock, of Mary and William Coleman, and of 
John Coleman; are each ‘attached ‘withotit con- 
sent, and the latter twice over, ‘unless it be of 
an infant of that name, only two years of sage. 
The names of Samuel, ‘of. Sarah, and of -Ellen 
Bailey, are of the same class; as are also those 
of William Wilcox, of bis wife, and an appren- 
tiee, and many other instances of the same kind 
could be added, if requisite, 4 sale Ag 

“The names of vagrants in -lodging-houses 
have been humerously attached, iat the hames 
of Joseph Fenton, ‘of William Taylor, ‘and of 

















Willing apie. arealeo to the pe although 


aatd in fallen ts e. ti nd. stil 
are, confined in Stafford gaol on charges of 


ay 0.9 

“ It.is evident: that but few of the signatures 
are the hand-writing of the persons whom they 
are intended to represent, and we find that_peo- 
ple have gone from: house to house. obtaining 
namesof whole families, without regard to age, 
and having entered these names. ina book, have 
added, them afterwards to the petition, though, 
at the time, the names were taken, no petition 
was produced, and the names thus taken would 
be given by one, member vs of a family, and 
that not unfrequently a cbild.”’ 


This was the mode in which many of the 
signatures had been obtained, but as he had 
said before, he had not thought it formed 
sufficient. grounds for withholding the peti- 


tion. 

Mr. Ward expressed his regret that the 
hon. Baronet had not resorted to a public 
inquiry.’ The report could at best be con- 
sidered merely as ‘a one-sided report. 

Sir James Graham; It is the report of 
the mayor of the town. 

Mr. Ward: The mayor of a town is not 
always an impartial authority. 

Mr. Wakley :. [hope that the right hon, 
Baronet’ at head of the Government 


will now ee doubt::as to the sur- 
passing purity ‘amworth. 
"Sit B Peel: Quite the reverse. If 


strangers come to Tamworth and endeavour 
to contaminate the electors, that is no rea- 
son why.I should doubt the. purity of the 
lester, nme the a7 peta not 
class ¢ isoners in am: 

the sleceas ati Boas etartip oe 

Mr. W. Williams wished to ask the right 
hon. the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, how many signatures were attached 
to the Tamworth memorial ? 

Sir J. Graham: ,1.do not recollect the 
exaet number—somewhere about two thou- 
sand; but the hon. Member will, of course, 
make some abatement after the statement 
‘} have read. 

Subject at an end. 


Prorocation. oF ParLiaMent.], Mr. 
Thornley wished to.ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, whether, in consequence of the 
addresses which had been presented to her 
Majesty, poveeammat ae altered their in- 
tentions r ting the prorogation, 

~ Sir RP. Peel: in answer to the question 
of the hon. Member, I beg to state that 
Government have not thought it expedient 
toalter the advice they had previously given 
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PUREE. ose: cacgsitie? aod veil 
Sir R..Peel moved that the , House. do 
now adjourn. ero 
Finance] ,Mr., F, 7. Baring, he 
might not have another opportunity, wis 
now to advert to a statement, which }  Per- 
ceived through those channels. of informa- 
tion to which all had access, had been mat 
in another place, bearing upon his 
conduct while he had the. honotir to'h 
that office now filled by the right’ hoy 
Member for the University of ote a 
The statement to which he Se 9 ad 
made on an authority entitled to respe 
not only from himself, but from every one, 
and he should ‘be glad to hear “the view 
taken of the subject by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It was said, that besides the defi- 
ciency of 2;500,000/. for the present yeas, 
which he had stated to the House while ‘the 
budget was under discussion, there wasa 
large additional deficiency, of which’ he had 
neglected to take any notice. | He -was not 
in the habit of making statements; either 
privately or publicly, by which he wks mot 
willing to abide. The right hon. Geutle- 
man opposite had likewise brought forward 
a budget, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had fo: the statements which hé/had 
found it his duty to make, and had:adopted 
his figures without making the: slightest 
allusion to any deficiency beyond what: he 
had stated. He did not like. to. use: harsh 
language, but he must say, if, he had,,de- 
ceived the public by making false statements 
of.the sums required for.the public seryiee, 
he was, utterly unworthy. of . the. confidence 
which the House,had placed in sgh oe 
the. situation which, the goodness, of , 
Majesty had confided to him. He should be 
, therefore, to learn from the right hon. 
ntleman, opposite whether . this ; large 
deficiency existed, as they were given. to 
understand ?. He wished also to ape if 
the right hon. Gentleman had found ths 
the sums, the figures of which. the_rig 
hon. Gentleman had...adopted from... 
budget, with the exception of a few minor 
items, left out of calculation on account of 
communications to be made by the Gover- 
nor-general. of Canada, were. not fixed at 
the fair and proper amount necessary for 
the service of the year? The tight~hon, 
Gentleman was bound to have stated’to the 
country the fact, if it were not so/°’ He had 


fully entered his protest 4 the course 
which ‘had ‘been pursued by the Goyern- 
ment; but had there been any such large 
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etttlency concealed by the former Chan- he had put apon it a different fiferprard. 
céllor “of the anh ele Fight hon: | tion fro that ‘whieh had ‘been i tiged 


Geritleman mist have well known of these 
inaiécuracies, whatever they wete, yet had 
not once alluded to any such circumstances. 
Now, he used no ha ook ey well 
knew how improper it was; he perfectly 
well knew also how utterly insignificant he 
was in com with the illustrivus indi- 
vidual to whom he was referring ; his only 
anxiety was todefend himself, and without 
uéing @ single expression inconsistent with 
the high respect he had for the distinguished 
authority on which the statement he alluded 
to had been matle.. He did think he hada 
right to call upon the right hon. Gentleman 
for An explanation. . He would further state 
this, that as to the estimates for the suececd- 
ing years. (though it was well known how 
i a such estimates must, necessarily 
‘which he had. stated at 50,000,000/., 
| the exception of one item, as td China, 
hich, {t was clear had only been in the 
fhatute of a vote. on account, seeing how 
ery. probable it was that ¢ircumstahees 
light atise ctealing a tiecessity for a larger 
expense than was estimated—taking into 
considération treaties effected by his noble 
Friend, which it was fair, in his opinion, 
té ‘presume Would afford opportunities for 
thet feduction of expenses —he did think, 
upon the whole, that, so far as the calcula- 
On epuld have beeh made at thé périod of 
his “Qliitting office, he had ‘not been far 
out’ in’ es ge permanent ex- 
penditiire at 50,000,000/. He thought 
he’ Hoiisé “would ‘agree with bith, at ‘all 
evelts, that he cduld have hardly done tess 
thin Uring the statement he had mentioned 
before them in the mariter he had done. 
Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it’ Was'One of the inconveniences of ad= 
vetting to statétiients made elsewhere that 
the Hotisé could tever be very acéutately 
informed of the précise words alluded to, 
and “it was a still greater incoveniénce 
hia , as in the préesent case, the person of 
wlitth ‘the explanation was asked had 


| no Opportunity of conferring with 
thé individual whose language was teferred 
to. For, as he liad told the right hon. 
Genileman, he had not even seen’ the 
pfinied statement to which he had ad- 
vetied, until it had been shown to him by 
the right hon. Gentleman that evening; 
aud, having since been waiting in the ex- 
pectation of the matter being mentioned, 
he. had’ not been able to see the distin- 
guishetl individual referred to, But on 






reading ‘the statement he confessed that 





by the fight hon.’ Geniléman. He had 
not understood the statement to be of a 
deficiency over and above the estimate for 
this year, which the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated at 2,500,0007,$ and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would look tore 
closély at it, he would ¥ee tliat even in the 
reported statement the individual ‘making 
it had brought it forward as a reason for 
not, at the present period, being invpelled 
to a full development 6f finateial sehemes, 
as to the manner in which the wants of 
the country were tiereafter to be miét ; 
because (stating reasons against such pre- 
cipitation) ‘that individual had ‘seen, in 
addition to the ‘existing deficiency of 
2,500,0002., difficulties enough to grapple 
with. There were othet great experées 
connected with the colonies (that he had 
péculiarly noticed), which it would be ne 
cessary shortly to provide for. Now, if 
the right hon. Gentleman had been in the 
House when the right lions Baronet ut the 
head of the Govéfniment made a reply to 
the noble Lord dpposite On a recért ve- 
casion, he Would have heard stated those 
very facts, ‘connected with additioral ex. 
penditure to be apprehended, to which it 
must be evident that the expression iti the 
réportéd statettént feferred. The tight 
hon. Getitlémian wodld have heard that 
there Was 4 prospect Of greater expendi- 
tute in several @olotites and in China, for 
which ‘provision wodld have ‘to’ be made: 
and the arguinent® founded ge “{d68e 
statements was Watural enough, ‘that ‘to 
provide for such apprehended additions to 
our expenditure full time for consideration 
ought to be allowed tlie Government. 
This was as it appeated to him (Mr. 
Goulburn), the real sense of the statement, 
not that ‘the right hon. Gentleman "had 
concealed any deficiency of which hé Was 
aware at the time he made his estimate, 
but that before anything like a permanent 
arrangement could be made upon firiaficial 
matters, not only the existing deficiency 
must be supplied, but’ thosé experites pro- 
vided for which foust be anticipated from 
various quarters of the globe. This was 
all the explanation he could give—thé 

Jide sense which he attached ‘to ‘the 
statement referred to—and a sense in 
which he’ did rot think ‘éven the’ right 
hon, Gentleman would be able to dispute 
it. 





Mr. Baring Said, he was quite satisfied 
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‘ », which, as he under- 


ly 40 expenses anticipated—not incurred 
— but which were necessary to be taken 
into the caleulations incident to a general 
financial arrangement. Now, although, 
as was well known, he differed from the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite as to the 
conclusion to be deduced, he should not 
have deemed it necessary, had he under- 
stood the statement in that sense, to have 
come up to the House (at considerablein - 
convenience) for the putpose of asking ex- 
planation, 

Sir R. Peel said, unfortunately there 
had been a discussion upon that very sub- 
ject in that House when the right hon. 
Gentleman was not present ; and although 
he had pot had the opportunity of ex- 
amining the precise terms of the reported 
statement, he thought it, would not be 
doubted that his sate Friend (it was idle 
to affect, ignorance of who was. intended) 
had the same, impression in making that 
statement. as, he (Sir. R. Peel) had given 
expression to in the discussion of which he 
was speaking, In the observations which 
he had then made in the presence of the 
noble, Lord, Jately at the head. of the 
Colonial Department, he had not at all 
impeached the accuracy of the right hon, 
Gentleman’s estimates for the present 
year; on the contrary; his. right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had adopted those estimates, and 
said, that though there had been circum: 
stances which might have accounted for 
any etrors, yet upon the whole, he :believed 
the calculations of the right bon. Gentle- 
man, Opposite as to the probable deficit, 
might be assumed to be eorrect. When 
he (Sir R. Peel) had spoken on the former 
ocvasion he had reason to apprehend con- 
siderable expenses not falling. within the 
estimate of what was to be provided for in 
the present year—not at all impughing 
the aceuracy of the tight bon. Gentleman’s 
ealéulations, yet considerable expenses 
which must be calculated in, attemptiv 
an estimaté for future years. He ha 
particularly referred to the state of New 
South Wales, quoting a despatch Ve 
which tertainly, the right hon. Geutle- 
man had not referred, not had opportunity 
of ‘teferting) showing that engagements 
bad beet entered into by the governs en- 
tailing. an expense, of 900,0001.,. which 
tntist be borne either by the colonial or 
imperial Government, (and of which no 
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estimate had hitherto been made) the pro. 
bable extent of the liabilities to be foreseen. 
by this country being accounted at not:less 
than: 500,0002. on this head, To .New 
Zealand be had also referredand the liabili. 
ties iacurred there for bills aetwally drawn. 
Then he had mentioned (though some ridi- 
cule had been cast upon it) the expense of. 
the establishment which it appeared bad 
been contemplated on the small. island it 
Canton river; such were some of the exe 
penses (amounting, as they coald not but 
do, to considerable sums) to which he Was! 
persuaded his noble Friend in the upper 
House had referred, rather than to any dh 
accuracy on the part of whe right how 
Gentleman, Now, ia this sénse, he must 
say, that he believed no doubt could be 
entertained of the truth of this statement) 
and that it must not be assumed that the 
expenditure of the present year was’ nee 
ecessatily the measure of that of future 
years; and that the expenses connected 
with the ¢ofoniesas they must be ‘pro. 
vided for somehow (though he tfusted 
they would be borne by the colonies)-~ 
should not be left out of view in éalcu- 
lating our future engagements. 

Viscount Palmerston said, when the 
statement alluded to had been pointed 
out to him, his impression had been Cer- 
tainly the same with that expressed by his 
right hon, Friend ; however, an explana- 
tion had been made, which, coupled with 
the correct, representation given. by the 
right. hon. Baronet of the discussion the 
other night, wassatisfactory. As this was 
the last opportunity he might have he 
would avail himself of it, not. to renew 
former discussionsthe Government had 
taken their time as to the prorogation and 
the postponing of all announcements , of 
intention as to important meastress he 
would not attempt to revive those discus- 
sions, but he did hope the Goveromen 
would feel that the questions he allud 
to were of such a nature that they musi 
be prepared to come tv a decision. upon 
them ; and that it was not to be suppos 
that “the chapter of accidents” woul 
lead to such a change of circumstances as. 
to dispense with the necessity for coming 
to such a decision; and, above, all, he 
begged of them, to bear in tind that no 
circumstances could reasonably, be appre- 
hended which could spent With, the ob- 
ligation on. the part of the Government to 
prove and to declare to, Parliament. their 
determination on that great question the 





Corn-laws, and on our whole commercial 
olicy. He would entreat them to con- 
sider this, persuaded as he was. that the 
public would never be contented with the 
proposition to Parliament of some petty 
change in the “ pivot,” or some slight 
alteration of the “ sliding scale ;” and that 
even supposing the existing distress to sub- 
side, the country would not be satisfied 
with any measure short of one which would 
substantially, bona fide, permit the intro- 
duction of foreign corn at a moderate fixed 


uty. 

Sir R. Peel said, he would not. enter 
into the discussion (which the noble Lord 
while professing to deprecate, seemed dis- 
posed to invite) regarding the Corn-laws, 
or our commercial policy; as to these 

uestions, the determination which he had 

tequently stated was unshaken, and it 
was not to be expected that on the eve of 
@ prorogation he should deviate from his 
resolution of abstinence from premature 
disclosures. And as to what the noble 
Lord had kindly dropped in the way of 
advice, he could assure the noble Lord 
that the result of his experience of former 
Governments was, that he entertained a 
very deep dislike and distrust of any de- 
pendence on the ‘chapter of accidents.” 
House adjourned. 


essere — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, October 7, 1841. 


Miwores.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent:—Exche- 
quer Bills Funding; Exchequer Bills Appropriation; 
Poor-law Comisssion ; Population Payments. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Brougham, from British and 
Foreign Society for the abolition of Slavery. 
By Lord Foley, from Bristol, for a Repeal of the 
Corn-laws.—By Lord Brougham, from W. H. Inglis, re- 
lating to Coinage; and from J. Quail, M. D., for Remu- 
neration for Services, 


Barpery at Execrions.] Lord 
Brougham presented a petition to which 
he be to call the particular attention of 
their hips, from a respectable mem- 
ber of the Soeiety of Friends, Edwin Swan 
Rickman, complaining of the dreadful ex- 
citement, intimidation, and corruption which 
he had witnessed at the late election for 
the place of his residence, and states, that 
in many of the places in the three king- 
doms, where he had since been, the same 
seenes were said, by all he saw, to have 
been exhibited ; and praying for the preven- 
tion of canvassing. Whatever he might 


think of the remedy, he (Lord Brougham) 
thought the subject of the petition deserv- 
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at Elections. 
ing of the most attentive consideration. He 


now called their ips’ attention to it, 
with the view of inducing them, during the 
recess, to apply their minds to the question, 
and in the hope that they might be led to 
support @ proposition which would be made 
to them either by him, if he were spared, or 
by some one else, to enter into an inquiry 
on the subject. He wished the feelin 
were strong and universal of the mo 
guilt involved in bribery. He wished it 
was everywhere felt that a man taking 
a bribe was morally guilty of perjury, as 
een wey! as a man having ae and 
resolved to commit a murder, morally in- 
curred the guilt of blood, though by ac- 
cident blood n might not be shed. A man 
taking a bribe was morally guilty of per- 
jury, because he was ready to take the 
ribery oath. He held candidates and their 
friends to be persons chiefly guilty. When 
@ man was about to contest a place, his first 
question—at least, the first after asking 
whether he were likely to sueceed—was 
“How much will it cost?” If he were 
answered three or four hundred pounds, it 
was all very well, because the lawful cost 
might amount to so much. But if he were 
informed that it would take three or four 
thousand pounds, and went to the contest 
on such terms, he'was morally guilty of the 
bribery that ensued, because he must know 
that since Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, the 
legal expenses could not be more than 
the smaller sum, and that the larger one 
could only be required for bribery. Since 
the Bill, then, and in consequence of it, no 
candidate could pretend ignorance of the 
bribery his money went to support. It was 
lamentable to think, that bribery and inti- 
midation had been more rife of late than in 
former times, though there were some 
brilliant exceptions. He knew of one case 
in which a pe lost his election by a 
eage vote, and refused to be a party to 
undue means of bringing back the voter who 
determined it, and who had been drawn 
over by his adversaries. He preferred to 
lose his seat, which he did lose, to being a 
party to such a proceeding. Another in- 
stance was that of his noble Friend, the son 
of the author of the Reform Bill: Lord 
Howick was in two contested 
elections, and on both occasions took effec- 
tual means for preventing unlawful inter- 
ference. He had come forward and said, 
he would neither allow his influence to be 
used, nor thank friend of his who 
should use that influence; and he also 
freed all those over whom he or his family 
had any influence from all obligation to 
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vote for him. Such conduct was most 
honourable 3; but it was also most fitting, 
and most worthy of that distinguished 
family, and the Great Statesman at its 
head ; for what could be more appropriate, 
than that they who had been the first to 
make the possession of the elective franchise 
extensive, should also be the most strenuous 
to keep the exercise of it pure? He 
knew others, some filling and adorning 


the highest ranks in that House, who re- 
arded bribery with such abhorrence, that 
refused to contribute anything to what 
were. called election funds, because they 
could not feel secure that their money 
would not be spent in bribing the eléctors ; 
and yet these noble persons were as zealous 
in devotion to their principles, as anxious to 
further the progress of those principles, by 
promoting election of men, agreeing 
with them in opinion, and were as _gene- 
rous, as munificent in the disposal of their 
money for all lawful $, as any indi- 
viduals in or out of that House. With re- 
gard to intimidation at elections, he should 
observe that in his opinion it was all but as 
bad as bribery. He held, that any person 
whatever, whether priest, peer, or prince, 
or the coadjutor of a priest, the agent of a 
peer,.or the servant of a prince, who inter- 
fered to prevent a man from the free ex- 
ercise of the franchise, by threats, forced 
that voter’s conscience, and did a criminal 
act. He said so, because the law declared 
that elections should be free; and also 
commanded every one so to use his own 
p y, as not to injure his neighbour. In 
his belief, it was an offence by the laws of 
England to threaten a voter either with 
a loss of his tenement, or any other loss, 
if he did not vote in a particular way ; and 
if in the opinion of any one it was not an 
offence indictable by the law, as it now 
stood, he hoped that another Session would 
not pass without its being made indictable, 
But until he heard the contrary from the 
judges of the land, he should continue to 
hold it an, offence punishable, either for a 
priest. to threaten a voter with a refusal 
of the rites of religion, or for a landlord 
to threaten a voter with the loss of his 
tenement, or for a Court-lord to threaten 
a yoter with the loss of Court custom. 
There could be no doubt, that a public officer 
who so acted, was guilty of an offence for 
which he was impeachable ; but he had yet 
to learn, that in any one it was not indict- 
able ; and he did not expect to learn this, 
either from the first civil, nor certainly from 
the first. criminal judge in the country. 
VOL. LIX. {iin} 
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a! Wy ae his observations on ‘this 
subject by giving another instance of a 
foal on if part of a candidate tn vad 
to influence constituents. It was recorile 

in the history of the Court of George 3rd, 
that a noble person, being a candidate for 
the borough of Wirdsor, at a very early 
period of his life, refused to allow the Court 
tradesmen to be spoken to by any of ‘the 
officers of the household, and thus risked 
the loss of their votes. A complaint havin 

been made to the King upon the subject by 
one of those over-zealous and officious: per+ 
sons who are always to be found at Court 
as elsewhere, his Majesty sent for that 
noble person and said to him, “ You" did 
quite right; it was much’ better | that’ 
you should lose a few votes, than’ that’ 
my tradesmen should be influenced bythe 
officers of my household.” ‘The case he re- 
ferred to, derived an additional ' interest 
from considering who the noble candidate 
was. That candidate was the brother of 
his noble Friend opposite. (the -Duke of 
Wellington), then Lord Mornington; now! 
Marquess Wellesley ; and such: was the 
auspicious dawn of a public life which 
had since shone forth with so surpassing 2) 
lustre. ca 

Petition to ‘be laid on the Table of'the, — 


House. 






PRoRroGATION oF PARLIAMENT.] The 
Commissioners for proroguing Parliament 
— namely, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Wellington, the ‘Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
Lord Wharncliffe, having taken their seats, 
and 

The Speaker, with several Members, 
having appeared at the bar, the commis- 
sion for giving the royal assent to several 
bills was read, and the royal assent was 
given with the usual formalities. 

The Lord Chancellor read the speech as 
follows :— 


‘* My Lords und Gentlemen, 

‘*We are commanded by her Ma~ 
jesty to acquaint you that it appears 
advisable to her Majesty to bring to 
a close the present Session of Par- 
liament. | 

‘‘In conformity with the advice. of 
her Parliament, and in pursuance of: 
the declared intentions of her Ma- 
jesty, her Majesty has taken the re~ 

2P 





mt 





mons, 

*¢ We have it in command from her 
Majesty to thank you for the supplies 
which you have granted to her Ma- 
jesty for those branches of the publie 
service for which complete provision 
had not been made by the late Par- 
liament. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“The measures which it will. be 
expedient to adopt for the purpose of 
equalizing the public income and the 
annual expenditure, and other im- 
portant objects connected with the 
trade and commerce of the country, 
will necessarily oecupy your attention 
at an early period after the recess, 

“* Her Majesty has commanded us 
to repeat the expression of her deep 
concern at the distress which has pre- 
vailed for a considerable period in 
some of the principal manufacturing 
districts, and to assure you that you 
may rely upon the cordial concur- 
renee of her Majesty in all such mea- 
sures as shall appear, after mature 
consideration, best calculated to pre- 
vent the recurrence of that distress, 
and to promote the great object of all 


her Majesty's wishes—the “happiness 


and contentment of her people.” 


The commission for the prorogation of 
Parliament was read; after which 

The. Lord Chancellor declared, it was 
her Majesty’s command that the Parlia- 
ment should be prorogued to Thursday, 
the Llth of November next. Parliament 
accordingly prorogued to the 1]th day of 
November next. 

Their Lordships separated. 


{COMMONS} 
quisite measures for the formation of 
anew Administration, and thearrange- 
ments for that purpose have been com- 
pleted by her Majesty. 

1 Gentlemen of the House of Com- | petitions 








Qh Electors. Hd6 
HOUSE’ OF ‘COM M ONS, ; 
Thursday, October 7, 1841... 


Mrnvres.] New Membets. John Young, Esq: Cavan, (¢0:) 
New Writ. Forl owshire, in the room of the hon. 
C. Hope, Commissioner of Greenwich H 
presented. , 
bet Chub, for Universal Suffrage; and. frem Proprietors 
of Norfolk and Norwich Monitor 
of proceedings under the Stamp Acts.—By Mr. Stanton, 
from ‘Stroud, for the Repeal of the Corndaws.—By Sir 
Robert. Peel, from Banff for Protection to voters, 


Intimipation or Exacrors.]. Mr. 
T. Duncombe presented a petition from 
eight electors in Chippenham, complein- 
ing of what was not only a breach of 
privilege of that House, bat also an in- 
fringement in the freedomofelection. He had 
only received the petition that morning, and 
hed not been able to show it to either of 
the Members for Chippenham ; bot it ap- 
peared from the petition that the peti- 
tioners were tenants at will of one of those 
hon, Members, and that they hed de- 
clined to support him at the last general 
election, inasmuch as they had voted for 
the Liberal Member. This conduct it ap- 
peared, had not satisfied Mr, Neeld, and 
they had received notice to quit their hold- 
ings, in consequence of the yote which 
they had given, The helene remain 
that this was not only a positive ining 
ment.of the liberties of the House, but 
also a, direct violation of the freedom of 
election. He was afraid that this was not 
a solitary instance, and that Mr. Neeld 
was not more to blame than fhaiy others. 
[Cries of ‘ Order, order.”] This was 
a question which he thought required 
immediate redress, and, therefore, they 
had a right to discuss it. He was 
about to say, that he. did not think Mr. 
Neeld was. more to blame than many 
other landlords. : 

The Speaker said, that the petition was 
not one which prayed for immediate. re- 
dress, and, therefore, the hon. Member 
was irre ular, 3 er 

Mr. 7: Duncombe said, he would.in that 
case read the prayer of the petition, which 
wag to the effect, that some meagures 
might be adopted, in order better to se- 
cure, the freedom of election, or, if auch 
steps were not adopted, te take away from 
them the right of voting. The petitioners 
stated they were ready to prove the facts 
alleged, and besought the House to give 
such protection to the voter, in the free 
exercise of his vote, as to the House might 
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seem fit. ‘He moved that the petition be 
printed with the votes. 

The Speaker said, it was necessary to 
give notice of such a motion. ‘ 

Mr. 7. Duncombe said, that his reasons 
for having the petition printed, were, be- 
cause it complained of the conduct of 
certain Members in violating the privi- 
leges of the House, by interfering in the 
free election of Members of Parliament. 
It was his intention to call the attention of 
the House to this subject next Session, 
and he, therefore, thought that the peti- 
tion ought to be printed. In connection 
with this question, he might take that op- 
portunity of stating, that he was sorry to 
hear the right bon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, declare, while he admitted 
the extent of the bribery and corruption, 
that he was not prepared, and that he did 
not intend to bring forward any bill for the 
purpose of patting an end to so disgraceful 
a system. A noble Lord, a Member of 
that House, last Session had given notice 
of his intention to bring in a bill on the 
subject, but such a measure, he thought, 
ought to come from a Ministerof the Crown; 
and that noble Lord would have some 
cause to complain if the right hon. Baronet, 
while occupying the seat which that noble 
Lord occupied some months ago, threw on 
him the duty, while the right hon. Baronet 
pocketed what had been called the fee. 

Sir R. Inglis rose to order, However 
amusing this might be, yet while they 
were waiting for certain knocks, he thought 
it was contrary. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe was surprised, that 
so old a Member as the right hon. Baronet 
should call him to order when he was so 
disorderly himself. He was not presumed 
to know anything about the knocks which 
the right hon. Baronet anticipated. He 
was merely arguing that the petition which 
he had, presented should be printed, to 
which course he hoped there would be no 
objection. 

Sir R. Peel did not say that he would 
not bring forward any bill on the subject 
referred to by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, because he had determined not to 
make any promise which various circum- 
stances might prevent him from fulfilling ; 
all that he had said on the subject was, 
that he hoped the hon, Gentleman would 
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not press him to enter into any engage- 
ment to bring in a bill for the prevention 
of treating and bribery. With respect to 
the medical allusions of the hon. Member, 
he ought to be aware that’ there ‘were 
certain delicacies in professional practice, 
which forbade him to interfere until the 
patient was formally given up. The noble 
Lord, the Member for London, had paid 
great attention to the subject—had not 
expressed avy wish to be relieved of his 
duties in this respect—and was perfectl 
entitled to introduce any measure whic 
he thought calculated to put an etid to the 
evils complained of. All that he had 
said, was, that he was. unwilling to give a 
positive pledge on the subject. 

Mr. T. Duncombe did not see why it 
ought to be left in the hands of the noble 
Lord. In his opinion, it ought to be a 
Government measure. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Tamworrn Memortat.] Mr. Yorke 
said, he wished to know, in regard to the 
Tamworth petition, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, would have any ob- 
jection to lay before the House the infor- 
mation on which he acted, and the sources 
from whence it was obtained. 

Sir Janes Graham said, that under the 
circumsta aces, he must decline producing 
the information sought for, inasmuch as 
the hon, Member for Sheffield had given 
notice uf a motion on this subject for next ° 
Session. Notwithstanding this, he should 
have hesitated complying with the wish of 
the hon. Member for York, but since such 
a notice hed been given, he would post- 
pone, till that motion came before the 
House, any further explanation that might 
be called for. 

Subject at an end, 


Prorocation or Partiament.] The 
House was summoned to attend the Lords 
Commissioners appointed to prorogue the 
Parliament. The Speaker, accompanied 
by the Members present, went to the 
House of Lords, from whence he returned 
in about twenty minutes, and having read 
the Royal Speech to the Members present, 
the House immediately separated. 
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All the STATUTES passed in the FIRST Session of the FOURTEENTH Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


& VICT. 








PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


N Act to authorise Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Woods to t Building 
Leases of the Royal Kitchen Garden at Ken- 
sington, and to form and improve other Royal 
Gardens; and to enable said Commis- 
sioners to furchase Lands of Copyhold or 

Customary ‘fenure. 
ii, An Act for annexing the Mansion House, 
and Grounds at Frogmore, Part of 
Revenue of the Crown, to Windsor 

Castile. 


iii, An Act to alter an Act of the Eleventh 
Year of Kiny George the Fourth, for amend- 
ing the Laws relating to the Pay of the Royal 
Navy, and an Act of the Fifth Year of King 
William the Fourth, to alter the Provisions 
of the said Act. 

iv. An Act to continue for Three Years, and 
from thence to the End of the then next 
Session of Parliament, Two Acts relating to 
the Care and Treatment of Insane Persons 
in England. 

v. An Act to make further Provisions for the 

inistration of Justice. 

vi. An Act to amend an Act made in the 
Twenty-sixth Year of the ei of His 

Majesty ,King George the Third, intituled 


i. 





vii. An Act to continue until the 


xi. An Act 


An Act to empower the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or the Archbishop of York for the Time 
being to consecrate to the Office of a Bishop 
Persons being Subjects or Citizens of Countries 
out of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

Thirty-first 


Day of Jufy One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-two, such Laws as may expire 
within a limited Period. 


viii. An Act for funding Exchequer Bills, and 


for making Provision for the ice of the 
Year One thousand eight hundred and forty-- 
one. 


ix. An Act to provide for Payment of the Per- 


sons employed in taking Account of the Po- 
pulation in England. 


x. An Act to continue the Poor Law Commis- 


sion until the Thirty-first Day of Ju/y One 
thousand -_ hundred and forty-two. 

r raising the Sum of Ten mil- 
lions six hundred and twenty-six thousand 
three hundred and fifty Pounds by Exche- 

uer Bills, for the Service of the Year One 
fot 
appropriati in 
Sores ae 


Parliament. 








PRIVATE ACTS. 


PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, AND 


WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


1. Aw Act to-vest the Entailed Estate of Ard- 
namurchan and Sunart, in the County of Ar- 


gy/e, in Trustees, for the Purpose of raising | 


Money for the Payment of the Debts affect- 
ing the said Estate, and of certain Sums 
expended by Sir James Milnes Riddeli in 
improving the same, and for the Erection of 
a Mansion ‘House and Offices thereon. 


Duke of Meriberpagi to charge, for the Re- 
pairs of Blenheim Palace, certain ‘Heridita- 
ments devised by the Will of the Most 
Noble George Third Duke of Marliorough, 
deceased, as a collateral Security with a Sum 
of ‘Fwenty-five thousand Pounds and In- 
terest, and as a primary Security with a fur- 
ther Sun not exceeding Ten thousand 


2. An Act for enabling the Most Noble George | Pounds and Interest. 








PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


3. An Act to relieve the Right Honourable; lified by taking and subscribing the Oaths 
John Savile Lemley Savile Earl of Scarborough | and Declaration prescribed by Law. 
from certain Disabilities and Penalties in| 4. An Act to enable George Alan Clayton 
consequence of his having sat and yoted in| to take and bear the Name and Arms of 
the House of Peers without being duly qua-° Lowndes. , - 
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